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The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 
As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A Point of View and a Method 
By PAUL PIGORS and CHARLES A. MYERS, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 626 pages, $6.00 

Centering around the management aspects of personnel administration, this new third 
edition maintains the central theme of previous editions, i.e., personnel administration is a 
staff function and also a line responsibility. Part I covers the entire range of recognized 
personnel activities; Part II emphasizes the value of case study in management develop- 
ment and furnishes representative case material to illustrate the wide range of interrelated 
personnel problems and to test the student’s skill in situational analysis and decision 
making. 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
By PAUL PIGORS and CHARLES A. MYERS. 483 pages (clothbound) $4.50; А 
(paperbound) $3.50 
A second text or reference book consisting of a notable collection of the best writings by 
practitioners in personnel administration and by social scientists . . . articles heretofore 
widely scattered among various professional publications. Only those articles which 
emphasize the philosophy of personnel administration, its basic problems and limitations, 
and criticisms and doubts raised by union leaders are included. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 

By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. Fourth Edition. 457 
pages, $4.50 

This text, designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to college, deals with 
the problems of learning and living in college in order to achieve the real values and essence 
of a college education. It assists them in their educational, vocational, and personal 
planning and adjustment during college years and beyond, All the various aspects of 
personal services that may be considered and studied in groups and individually as a 
complement to or in coordination with counseling are treated. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, $3.75 (text 
edition available) 

An informal, lively book which gives a sympathetic briefing on the adjustments which 
inevitably must be made when the student moves from high school to college with its 
intensified social and scholastic competition. Written in a warm, practical fashion, it 
discusses such problems as loneliness, inferiority, getting along with others, liberty, balance 
of work and play . . . based on the experiences of more than a thousand students. 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 

By RALPH J. SMITH, San Jose State College. 380 pages, $4.75 

An outstandiug new text and problem book designed for use in freshman engineering 
orientation courses. Its purpose is to acquaint beginning students with engineering as a 
career, indicating the qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of engineers. The text 
also defines the engineering profession in terms of functions as well as branches, and pro- 
vides motivation for the study of pre-engineering courses and training in the philosophy 
and technique of problem solution. Basic engineering sciences are previewed and their 
application demonstrated. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND | 


Skills of the Work Force 


W: ARE IN A Crisis today and an impor- 
tant key to this crisis is strength, or, 
if you will, the potential of strength. We 
are competing spiritually, industrially, and 
technologically, with a tyrannical and un- 
relenting power bent on world domina- 
tion. This power, centralized in Commu- 
nist Russia, has numbers of people under its 
control which make this goal a feasible 
proposition. This power is vitally handi- 
capped, however, by a lack of skilled men 
and women who are necessary to build and 
keep running the industrial machine which 
can make its goal a reality. It has been 
obvious for a long time that the skill of 
American workers has far exceeded the skill 
of workers in Russia or its satellites. What 
is not so obvious is that our margin of ad- 
vantage in this regard is diminishing. 

In a recent address, Chairman Lewis 
Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission 
pointed out that Russia now has over half 
a million graduate engineers, most of whom 
are engaged upon work for which they were 
schooled. We now have somewhat more 
graduate engineers, more of whom are top- 
notch men. However, many of our engi- 
neering graduates are engaged in non-tech- 
nical activities such as sales promotion and 
executive management. Russia will gradu- 
ate 120,000 new scientists and engineers of 
all types this year against our 70,000. Dur- 
ing the current decade, Russia expects to 
produce 1,200,000 trained engineers and sci- 
entists, against our 900,000. Furthermore 
the Russians train and employ many more 
women as engineers and scientists than we 
do in the United States. 


"The Honorable James P. Mircuett is the United 
States Secretary of Labor. This address was given 
at the annual luncheon of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association held during the APGA Con- 
vention at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
March 27, 1956. 


Customarily when we speak of skilled 
workers we do not include the engineers 
and the scientists, but I have cited these 
comparative statistics to give you some in- 
sight into the problems of manpower devel- 
opment and conservation which we face up 
and down the line. For it is a matter of 
public record that next in importance and 
persistence to the demands for engineers 
and scientists to create the ideas and to de- 
velop the new technologies is the demand 
for skilled manpower to implement them. 

For long years the people of America gave 
little thought to the importance of the 
skilled labor force. We depended very 
largely on immigration from Europe to sup- 
ply our skilled workers. World War I 
startled us into a realization of our skill 
shortages. But it was not until World War 
II that we realized how woefully short we 
were in the skills essential to meet both mili- 
tary and civilian requirements. 

In 1954 we estimated skilled labor re- 
placement needs at about 250,000, yet we 
could foresee that only about 90,000 of these 
replacements would be filled by workers 
formally trained in apprenticeships. The 
remaining 160,000 workers would be re- 
cruited and placed in skilled jobs without 
benefit of formal apprenticeship. Of course, 
this does not account for expansion needs 
which are getting greater all the time. 

The Skills of the Work Force Program of 
the Department of Labor is intended to 
stimulate an increase in the numbers of 
qualified workers in the skilled occupations 
and professions and to assist in any practi- 
cal way in broadening the skills of the entire 
work force. This program is essential if we 
are to maintain a constantly expanding 
economy with an increasing standard of liv- 
ing and if we are to be ready for any even- 
tuality that may confront us in the long- 
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Secretary of Labor 


term struggle with the Soviet and its satel- 

lites. The specific objectives in our Skills 

of the Work Force program can be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. To determine more precisely the nature 
and scope of our skilled manpower re- 
quirements. 

2. To point up the need for, and encourage 
the development of, professionally sound 
basic educational and guidance services 
which equip our young people to meet 
their obligations as citizens and workers 
in a free society. 

3. To study and publicize effective skill de- 
velopment programs in industry, in the 
armed forces, and in public and private 
educational institutions, and to discover 
and promote sound methods of selection 
and training of supervisors. 

4. To improve the opportunity for skill 
training and retraining among all impor- 
tant segments of the potential work force 
—youth, older workers, women, the physi- 
cally handicapped, minority groups, and 
unemployed workers in areas of long- 
term unemployment. 


The Contribution of Guidance 

Here I will concentrate on a fuller ex- 
ploration of the second of these objectives. 
The usual treatment of this subject has been 
to suggest that guidance services can con- 
tribute most to the development of skill by 
directing more students into a particular 
field of work or vocational training or into 
occupationally specialized courses. As I see 
it, however, the fundamental contribution 
of educational and guidance services to the 
development of skill in our times will be 
to help each individual to recognize and 
develop his full potentialities so that he can 
contribute at a high level of competence 1n 
his chosen field and adjust effectively to un- 
predictable changes in our economy and 
society. 
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As Dael Wolfle pointed out in America’s 
Resources for Specialized Talent, less than 
half of our most gifted youngsters even start 
to college; tens of thousands drop out 
annually before they even finish high 
school; only about half of the gifted 
students who enter college stay to graduate; 
so that all in all, about 100,000 of those in 
the upper 10 per cent of their high school 
classes drop out below the college level each 
year. An even heavier attrition occurs 
among those in the next 20 to 30 per cent 
of our high school population. 

Various reasons are given for this attri- 
tion—lack of finances; failure of the school 
or the youngster to identify his talents; lack 
of proper motivation for further education; 
and the economic status of the families in 
which these youngsters are raised. But 
whatever the causes, it seems to me, the 
only practical solution is an educational and 
guidance set-up which helps each individ- 
ual, regardless of race, religion, color, or 
financial status to comprehend his poten- 
tialities and develop them as fully as pos- 
sible while the opportunity for formal edu- 
cation exists. 

Only in this way can we develop a labor 
supply which is competent enough to per- 
form well in a particular field and is flexible 
enough to adjust readily to the ever chang- 
ing demands of our economy. 

Another feature of the educational and 
guidance services that we visualize is that 
they must pay more than lip service to the 
concept of individual freedom of choice. 
We must never forget that we are dealing 
first and foremost with human lives and 
human values and not solely with bodies 
and minds to be manipulated in the inter- 
ests of an all-powerful state. In a demo- 
cratic society such as ours, this is the chal- 
lenge to be met. Somehow we must de- 
yelop and preserve moral and ethical values 
as well as skills in our labor force. In this 
effort, vocational guidance as it is practiced 
in the United States has a significant contri- 
bution to make by helping each individual 
to realize his full potentialities not only as a 
worker but as a citizen in a free economy 
and a free society. 

The problem of providing more adequate 
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guidance services is primarily a state and 
local responsibility. However, the impor- 
tance of guidance services in our over-all, 
national programs for manpower utilization 
and skill development is considerable. The 
task before us then is to assist the states and 
communities to develop guidance and per- 
sonnel services sufficient in quantity, 
quality, and information resources to meet 
the following goals: 


1. Indiyidual and group guidance services 
should be readily and continuously avail- 
able to those who need assistance in 
making vocational decisions; 

2. Occupational and labor market informa- 
tion covering the full range of possible 
choices open to any individual should be 
readily available for use in the guidance 
service. 


Available Guidance Resources 


Where do we now stand in relation to 
these goals? Let us examine cach one 
briefly from this point of view. The princi- 
pal source of guidance services in the 
United States is the junior or senior high 
school. While the over-all numbers of full 
and parttime counselors are reported to 
have increased from 12,000 to 19,000 in the 
past 10 years, there has apparently been very 
little progress in extending these services to 
a greater proportion of the enrollment or 
to a significantly greater proportion of the 
schools which need such services. The most 
recent study of this subject conducted by 
Arthur Jones and Leonard Miller in 1952 
showed that formal guidance services were 
available in only about 17 per cent of the 
Nation's public secondary schools and that 
these schools served about 50 per cent of 
the total national secondary school enroll- 
ment. 

It is also significant that these reported 
guidance services tend to be concentrated 
in metropolitan and suburban areas where 
other community resources and facilities for 
guidance are also relatively more adequate. 

The next largest source of guidance serv- 
ices in our country is the public employ- 
ment service system, but this again is con- 
centrated in the larger cities and is limited 
in what it can do to meet the basic goal of 


adequate guidance service to those who 
have choices to make. The employment 
services tend to concentrate job counseling 
and placement services for youth on those 
who graduate from high school. The needs 
of the dropouts have not been effectively 
met, nor have there been adequate pro- 
visions made for those young people in rural 
areas who seek information and guidance 
concerning employment and training oppor- 
tunities in industrial centers. In addition 
to youth, the employment services counsel 
and place adults with vocational problems— 
such as veterans, the physically handi- 
capped, older workers, and minority groups 
—but it is estimated that these services are 
available to only about half of those who 
actually would benefit from them because 
of fund and staff limitations. Тһе state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies and the 
Veterans Administration contribute signifi- 
cantly in meeting the guidance needs of the 
special groups they are authorized to serve. 
Many private agencies make their contri- 
bution to the guidance and placement of 
special groups, but these services are also 
concentrated in larger communities. 

From this review it is apparent that we 
are falling far short of meeting our first 
goal in implementing the concept of free- 
dom of vocational choice. Unfortunately 
many individuals do not have access to the 
services necessary to achieve the goal at the 
appropriate time and in the appropriate 
place. The question then arises-What can 
be done to improve the situation? 

Since the basic need is for more extensive 
guidance services in the secondary schools, 
I would say that this is the place to start. 
There can be little doubt that more ade- 
quate school guidance services depend 
directly on the adequacy of financing of 
secondary education. I therefore feel that 
President Eisenhower's program for Federal 
Aid to Education is an important step in 
the right direction. It is also gratifying to 
note that a new and revitalized guidance 
service has been established in the U. S. 
Office of Education and that adequate staff 
is being provided for the first time in many 
years to assist the states in extending and 
improving guidance services. It is to be 
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expected that, with revived federal interest 
and leadership, the state and local programs 
will be strengthened and extended. 

Employment service financing in the 
states has become more adequate in the past 
two years and there is reason to expect 
further extension and improvement of 
counseling and placement services to out-of- 
school youth and adults. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 have 
permitted a necessary expansion of services 
to the severely disabled in the States. The 
Veterans Administration programs have 
been further strengthened in recent years, 
particularly in so far as vocational guidance 
services for hospitalized veterans are con- 
cerned. While much still remains to be 
done, there is evidence of progress and 
promise of further improvement as the en- 
couragement and leadership of the federal 
government in these various programs be- 
gins to take a more solid foothold in the 
states. 


Provision of Sound Occupational 
Information 


Now let us look at our second goal which 
is concerned with the provision of occupa- 
tional data adequate to permit choice based 
on a full range of appropriate information. 
The Occupational Outlook Handbook is 
in its third revision and will probably be 
available in published form by the summer 
of 1957. 'The third edition will be more 
comprehensive, covering some 500 occupa- 
tions. You in the NVGA, who are mainly 
responsible for stimulating and encouraging 
the original publication of the Handbook, 
will be gratified to know that for the first 
time since its inception, the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook is now recognized by 
the Administration and the Congress as a 
continuing service to guidance and per- 
sonnel workers. It is now agreed that funds 
should be provided for a revision once every 
two years. Funds have also been provided 
for the publication of quarterly interim 
supplements. To maintain a flow of up- 
to-date information to counselors between 
these biennial editions, we are now making 
plans to publish a quarterly review of occu- 
pational outlook developments. In provid- 
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ing comprehensive information on the occu- 
pations and industries of the United States, 
it is therefore fair to say that we are ap- 
proaching our second goal. The Women's 
Bureau and the Bureau of Employment 
Security publish valuable information on 
special occupational fields appropriate to 
special groups. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is also working now on a 
major revision and overhaul of the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles and Codes, based 
on the concept of worker functions which 
should prove most valuable to guidance and 
personnel workers. 

Commercial publishers contribute signifi- 
cantly to the organization and presentation 
of occupational information, as do the many 
professional and trade associations which 
maintain an active concern for the attrac- 
tion of qualified students into specific occu- 
pations and fields of work. But when we 
examine more thoroughly the occupational 
information needs of counselors and their 
clients we find that they also want to know 
about state and local occupational oppor- 
tunities and they want to be able to com- 
pare developments in their own communi- 
ties with state and national developments. 
A few communities have done an excellent 
job in developing and presenting such in- 
formation for local use. By and large, how- 
ever, the effort to localize occupational in- 
formation is left in the hands of individual 
counselors who are already overburdened 
with other responsibilities. How free, then, 
can choices be when the local picture is not 
currently and accurately portrayed in usable 
form for use by guidance and personnel 
workers and their clients? 

The logical source for the development 
and publication of such information is the 
state and local employment service system, 
working closely with industry, labor, the 
public schools, and other community agen- 
cies. A few states have made significant 
progress in providing such information, but 
in many others there is a large gap in 
available information and the machinery 
necessary to develop it. I am happy to 
report that Congress made funds available 
during the current fiscal year for the stimu- 
lation of such state and local studies, and 


the Bureau of Employment Security has 
recently asked each state to suggest specific 
projects that they feel are most needed and 
feasible of accomplishment in the field of 
occupational labor market analysis. But 
the federal government cannot assume the 
major burden of responsibility for the de- 
velopment and publication of state and 
local occupational information. The initi- 
ative for such activity should develop in the 
community and in the states. The federal 
government can best serve as a source of 
needed and requested technical assistance 
and support. 


A Task for Each Counselor 


I have outlined briefly some of the steps 
which the federal government is taking to 
help states and communities to extend and 
improve the effectiveness of guidance serv- 
ices. But, as I said earlier, this is basically 
a state and local responsibility, and I would 
go further to say that it is, in part at least, 
the personal responsibility of each member 
of your profession. What can you do about 
these problems in your own community? 
Here are a few specific suggestions: 


1. You can continue your efforts to find out 
more about skilled manpower require- 
ments in your own communities by estab- 
lishing and maintaining closer contact 
with state employment services, com- 
munity planning groups, employers, and 
unions. 

2. You can put renewed emphasis on your 
program to stimulate interest in skill 
development and vocational planning in 
your own schools by helping the admin- 
Istrators, teachers, and students to under- 
stand the need for such specific ap- 
proaches as: courses, or units, in occu- 
pations, in vocational planning, and in 
getting and holding a job; career days, 
assemblies, plant visits, and occupational 


expositions; and opportunities for voca- 
tional exploration as a part of educa- 
tional experience through organized pro- 
grams of part-time work, summer work, 
and cooperative school-work programs. 
3. You can continue to strive for better use 
and coordination of the total guidance 
resources in your own community by sur- 
veying and publicizing the resources that 
exist and by taking the initiative in try- 
ing to develop better working relation- 


ships among guidance agencies in the | 


community. 

4. Finally, you can stimulate public interest 
and concern for better programs of skill 
development and [or more adequate 
guidance and educational services by 
arranging for the discussion of the prob- 
lem in your own branches, and in the 
meetings of PTA’s, service clubs, and 
influential community organizations. 


We need every bit of talent that we can 
muster now and in the years ahead. I am 
convinced that the way to develop this 
talent is to begin early-in the school life of 
each child to identify it and to encourage 
its effective development and use by helping 
each individual to find himself in life and 
in the world of work. This requires at a 
minimum that the guidance and personnel 
resources of our country be extended to all 
who can benefit from them. It also requires 
unswerving devotion to the principle that 
each individual be afforded the informa- 
tion and the opportunity to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to a better life for him- 
self, and for his fellow man. You may rest 
assured that the Department of Labor will 
continue to maintain an active program and 
an active interest in the development of 
more effective and more extensive guidance 
and personnel services. Our current inter- 
est in the skills of the work force underlines 
further the importance of these services. а 
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The Use of Multifactor 
Test Batteries in Guidance 


DONALD E. SUPER 


Following Dr. Super's discussion of the na- 
ture and purposes of multifactor tests, we 
will publish in subsequent issues articles on 
each of the following multifactor tests: Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests by George K. Ben- 
nett, Alexander G. Wesman, and Harold Sea- 
shore; General Aptitude Test Battery by 
Beatrice J. Dvorak; Guilford-Zimmerman Ap- 


titude Survey by James P. Guilford; Unifactor 
Tests by Norman A, Crowder; Primary Men- 
tal Ability Tests by Thelma Gwynn Thurs- 
tone; Factored Aptitude Series by Joseph E. 
King; Multiple Aptitude Test by David Se- 
gel; and the Flanagan Aptitude Classification 
Test by John C. Flanagan.—Ep. 


URING THE PAST decade a number of 
batteries of tests based on factor analy- 
sis have been offered to the public for use in 
guidance. 'This represents something new, 
for during the generation preceding this 
decade factor analysis had served solely as 
a tool for researchers interested in the struc- 
ture of mental abilities and human traits. 
Its practical use has only been recent. 

Such being the case, it is desirable to take 
stock at the end of this decade, to see just 
what is the current state of development of 
these instruments. It is important to under- 
stand the structure of mental abilities, but 
for the practicing counselor or admissions 
officer the vital question is the educational 
and vocational significance of these mental 


DowALp E. Surer is Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

The idea for this series grew out of the Con- 
ference on Using Multifactor Aptitude Tests in Edu- 
cational and Vocational Counseling and Prediction 
held June, 1953, at the University of California. 
Copies of Conference proceedings may be obtained 
from Field Service Center, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California, for 
$.60 each. 
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abilities or factors. Counselors need to 
know what the scientific-appearing batteries 
of tests indicate as to an individual's pros- 
pects of success and satisfaction in various 
fields of study and of work. 

The purpose of this paper is, therefore, 
to introduce a series of articles on the avail- 
able multifactor test batteries. In this 
paper I shall discuss several basic issues, 
pointing them up with illustrations from 
some of the specific tests and batteries. In 
each of the series of articles which will 
follow, one of the authors of a multifactor 
battery will discuss its origins, applicability, 
content, administration and scoring, norms, 
standardization and initial validation, re- 
liability, validity, and use in counseling and 
selection. Each of these articles will be 
followed by a section of comment by this 
writer, as a presumably detached appraiser, 
the comments to be based on the article, on 
the test manual, on the American Psycho- 
logical Association’s Technical Recommen- 
dations for Psychological Tests, and other 
relevant material. It is hoped that this 
series, suggested by the Editor, will be help- 
ful to test users in choosing test batteries 
and to the test authors and publishers who 
make them available for use. 

A dim view of multifactor test batteries is 
taken by Cronbach in the 1956 issues of the 
Annual Review of Psychology D: 177-1781. 
He writes: "We conclude that while fac- 
torial scores may be useful for a theory of 
abilities, as soon as testors make inferences 
to behavior in significant situations," e.g., 
predict success in school subjects, "they en- 
counter the same troubles as personality 
assessors" who attempt to forecast behavior 
in unknown situations on the basis of data 
on personality structure. "Group factors 
serve only when regression equations are 
constructed about the criterion in a single 
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institution.” Cronbach goes on to cite the 
withdrawal of the American Council on 
Educetion Psychological Examination from 
the market, and its replacement by a meas- 
ure of verbal and quantitative achievement 


Test), as further evidence of the dubious 
status of differential aptitude testing. 

This is in sharp contrast with the more 
optimistic views taken by both Cronbach 
[2: 234] and the present author [7: 358] in 
1949, when the latter wrote: “The days of 
the publication of isolated tests of single 
aptitudes will no doubt soon be past," and 
. Cronbach wrote: "In due time we may an- 

ticipate that pure, psychologically valid tests 

can be developed which will have empirical 
pou adequate for vocational and educa- 
tional guidance." 

How justifiable is Cronbach's present 
pessimism concerning multifactor test 
batteries for guidance? To what extent 
have they lived, or failed to live, up to the 
great promise of the 1940's? This is the 
central issue of this series. 


J 


The general topic of this paper falls) Tests Should Predict. Tests should have 


under four headings: (1) The Desiderata of 
Guidance Tests; (2) The Peculiarities of 
Multifactor Test Batteries; (3) The Charac- 
teristics of Available Batteries: Independ- 
ence and Validity; and (4) Implications for 
Counseling. 


The Desiderata of Guidance Tests 


What are the desirable characteristics of 
a test or battery of tests to be used in guid- 
ance? One could, of course, give an ele- 
mentary textbookish answer to such a ques- 
tion, but let us take reliability for granted, } 
and talk in terms which are more concrete | 
and operational than the usual language of | 
reliability and validity. i 

"Tests for use in counseling should „de- 

scribe a person so that we can see him as he 
is at the time of testing; they should predict 
what he will be like and what he will do at 
some future date; they should be relatively 
timeless; and they should, like the people 
they test, be multipotential. Let me elabo- 
rate on each of these points. 

p Tests Should Describe. They should tell 
‘something of the make-up of the student 
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(the Cooperative School and College Ability age. "They should tell what curricular апа! 


or client at the time of testing, how Һе com- 
pares in intelligence, in perceptual speed, in ` 
finger dexterity, in computational interest; 
or in social dominance with other students? 
at the same educational level or of the same 


occupational groups he resembles, and how | 
closely he resembles them. One of the pur 
poses of testing is to get a picture of the 
person with whom one is dealing, to see t 
what degree he has a variety of psychologi- 
cal characteristics, where his relative 
strengths and weaknesses are, and how he 
compares in each of these characteristics 
with others who have had comparable exa 
periences and have reached a comparab| 
stage of development, or who are engage 
in activities in which he might engage 
Having a picture of the stage of develop 
ment attained by the individual, and of hi 
make-up at that stage, one has a basis foi 
"understanding better his recent and preseni 
performances, and for setting up reasonable 
hypotheses concerning the nature of hi 
future development and behavior. ? 
some value as indicators of probable status, 
behavior, achievement, and satisfaction in” 
the future. There are two aspects to this” 
kind of prediction, one being the predic 
tion of what the individual will be like, the 
other the prediction of what he will do or 
how he will react, in the future. Both are 
important, for in guidance one needs to 
understand what the student or client will) 
be like, and even more to understand what 
he will be able to do and how he will like 
doing it. Predictions of achievement need 
to be educational and occupational; they 
need to clarify the would-be medical stu- 
dent's prospects of success in medical school, 
and to provide evidence as to his probable 
success and satisfaction in the practice of 
medicine. Too often, in the case of the ^ 
professions which require long periods of d 
training, only the former type of validity 
data are available, but it is in these very 
same occupations that the size of the in 
vestment in training makes it especially im- 
portant that the investment pays dividen 
in the long run in the vocational succ 
and satisfaction of the person who obtaine 


the training. And as Ghiselli has pointed 
lout [4], the much used training criteria 
| fent little relationship to job criteria. 

For example, Strong an ücker's recent 
work with physicians [6] showed that men 
who completed medical training, but who 
lacked the interests which are typical of 
physicians, tended to shift from medical 
practice to administrative work in which 
their medical training was not essential. A 
good instrument such as Strong's could have 
been used to help these men see that they 
would in due course find more satisfaction 
in administrative work than in the practice 
of medicine. Had this fact been known 
when they were thinking of entering medi- 
cine, and had other opportunities which 
were equally attractive in income and pres- 
tige been made obvious to them, they might 
have made more economical choices. 

Tests Should Be Timeless. "Tests can, of 
course, be timeless only in a relative sense, 
but differences in the timelessness of apti- 
tude tests are well illustrated by the Meier 
and McAdory Art Tests, which were first 
published in 1929. Ву 1940 the latter test 
was quite unusable, because many of the 
items included in the test smacked strongly 
of the 1920's and looked absurd two decades 
later, particularly the hats and skirts of the 
flapper years and the angular automobiles 
which went with them. The Meier Test, on 
the other hand, was in this respect as usable 
in 1940 as in the mid-twenties, for the art 
forms used in its pictures were good in the 
Renaissance and are good today, and the 
forms used in the vases and other items 
pictured in the test have been good at least 
since the days of ancient Greece. In such 
instances norms collected at some time past, 
and validities established in longitudinal 
studies covering a period of years, are not 
"likely to be outdated so soon as to make 
the test useless. That is, they will not be 
outdated if the occupation in question has 
not undergone substantial change, and if 
the population from which it draws is still 
substantially the same. Thus Stewart has 
shown that, in general, occupational in- 
telligence requirements changed little from 
1918 to 1945 [5]. 

Tests Should Be Multipotential. People 
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are, occupationally speaking, multipoten- 
tial. They are not square pegs, able to fit 
only into square holes, nor are they round 
pegs able to fit only into the round holes. 
1f they were, all one would need would be 
one test to measure squareness, another to 
measure roundness, and counseling andj, 
selection would be simple. People are 
„polygonal, and so are jobs; "in both in- 
stances the polygons have so many sides that 
each person fits more or less easily into a 
great variety of holes. Test batteries and 
the tests which make them up therefore 
need to be so constructed that they can be 
applied to people in a great variety of occu- 
pations, and, once normed and validated, 
used with each person tested for the evalua- 
tion of his promise for a number of differ- 
ent fields. 

Suppose, for example, that tests useful for 
predicting success in engineering were use- 
ful only for that one occupation, and that 
the same were true also of medicine, den- 
tistry, and chemistry. In counseling a college 
bound high school senior who is thinking 
about all four of these possibilities, one 
would have to find time for four different 
batteries of tests, of some three to six hours 
each—an impossible demand both on the 
time of the student and on that of the coun- 
selor. But this is exactly what develops 
from the construction of one test or battery 
for the selection or counseling of engineer- 
ing students, another for use with medical 
students, and so on. From the point of 
view of a school or organization selecting 
students or employees, this may be the most 
economical procedure, but it does not re- 
sult in instruments which are economical 
or useful for counseling individuals con- 
cerning educational and vocational choices. 


The Peculiarities of Multi-factor : 
Test Batteries 


Factorial Purity. While batteries of tests 
such as the Differential Aptitude Tests, the 
General Aptitude Test Battery, and the 
other batteries considered in this series of 
papers, have not uniformly striven for fac- 
torial purity, they have tended to aim at 
measuring either pure factors or constella- 
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tions of closely related factors. Thus the 
GATB is based on one of the most extensive 
factor analysis studies so far completed, and 
the test scores are combined to give scores 
based on the factor loadings of tests. While 
the DAT, which does not combine test 
scores to obtain factor scores, includes such 
impure tests as the Mechanical Reasoning 
Test, with its loadings of heavy spatial, 
reasoning, and information factors, this was 
done as an exception to a rule which was 
observed in the case of less complex tests 
such as those of spatial reasoning, verbal 
reasoning, and perceptual speed and ac- 
curacy. Other batteries such as Guilford's, 
Flanagan's, Holzinger's, and King's have 
striven for factorial purity. 

This is, of course, well known. But the 
fact bears stressing because of what it means 
in terms of the desiderata of guidance tests. 
It means that multifactor test batteries are 
likely to be descriptive, multipotential, and 
timeless; it also means that they are likely 
not to be as predictive as certain other types 
of tests. Let me justify each of these brief 
statements. 

The tendency of developers of multifactor 
test batteries to strive for factorial purity 
in their tests, resulting as it does in minimal 
overlapping of the tests, provides scores for 
traits or aptitudes which, as data accumu- 
late, having a maximum of psychological 
meaning. While it is true that factor names 
such as “Factor Q” do not convey much to 
the user, that even somewhat more descrip- 
tive labels such as “Memory I" and 
“Memory II” tell little, and that there is 
often room for disagreement in naming fac- 
tors, in due course the study of such factors 
results in agreement on meaningful names. 
The terms “spatial visualization,” “percep- 
tual speed,” “numerical reasoning,” all of 
them derived from or further developed by 
factorial studies, have come to have con- 
siderable psychological meaning, even 
though at first they were used only as de- 
scriptions of what seemed to be the process 
underlying a particular task with a par- 
ticular type of test item. These terms have 
proved to be much more meaningful than 
terms such as “mechanical aptitude” applied 
to the scores derived from such diverse 
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tests as the O'Rourke and McQuarrie, use- 
ful though these tests have been. 

Multipotentiality has, of course, been one 
of the prime objectives of the developers of 
multifactor tests, and has been inevitable in 
view of the emphasis on measuring basic 
psychological characteristics. For if each 
of the aptitudes measured is important in 
a variety of occupations and if it is measured 
in relatively pure form, its true role in each 
occupation can be ascertained, unobscured 
by other factors which are specific to one or 
to a few occupations but are not always as- 
sociated with the basic factor being meas- 
ured. For example, a test of spatial visuali- 
zation will contribute to a prediction of 
success both in engineering and in art, 
whereas a test of mechanical aptitude can 
be used only for the former. This is because 
the latter is heavily enough weighted with 
the mechanical information factor that its 
spatial factor is rendered inoperative in the 
prediction of artistic success. А battery 
of tests measuring relatively pure factors can 
thus be normed and validated for a great 
variety of occupations and for a great 
variety of curricula, and a given student's 
promise for a large number of fields can be 
appraised in a relatively brief testing ses- 
sion, at least in the institution in which the 
validity (regression) data are obtained. 

The emphasis on factorial purity has 
meant, also, an emphasis on relatively 
simple, abstract types of items. Often these 
are geometric, numerical or verbal, of a 
type which lacks easily dated content and 
which is therefore relatively timeless. The 
items are, for instance, more likely to re- 
semble those of the undateable Likert- 
Quasha Revision of the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, or the relatively timeless names 
and numbers of the Minnesota Clerical 
Test, than the Model-T Ford parts which 
appear in one form of the O'Rourke Me- 
chanical Aptitude Test. 

All of these outcomes of the tendency to 
aim at factorial purity are good; one other 
is not so beneficial. This is the unfortu- 
nate tendency of factorially pure tests to be 
less predictive of success in a given subject 
or occupation than tests which are de- 
veloped specifically for that purpose. The 
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factorially pure test, we have seen, tends to 
be abstract and general in its content. It 
is the direct opposite of the miniature situ- 
ation test, which attempts to reproduce in 
a small way the complexity of the subject 
or job itself. "The miniature situation test, 
the work sample, copying as it does the 
tasks or processes of the activity or occupa- 
tion, taps a great variety of abilities called 
for in the work. Some of these are meas- 
ured fairly well by the factor-tests of the 
battery, but some are specific enough not 
to be included in the battery. Even the 
aptitudes common to both tests are, in the 
miniature situation test, measured in a form 
more like that in which they are tapped by 
the job than they are in the more abstract 
multifactor battery. The specificity of the 
miniature situation test gives it a validity 
which is greater than that of the more 
generally applicable but hence less specific 
multifactor test. In this way the multi- 
factor test battery is truly a guidance test 
battery, whereas the miniature situation test 
is more truly a selection test, and a custom- 
built test at that. 

This lessened predictive value of the 
multifactor test is the price of versatility. 
Apparently one cannot eat one’s cake and 
have it too, at least not in aptitude testing. 
Custom-built tests for the selection of em- 
ployees for a given job, in a given organiza- 
tion, are better than standard tests even 
when the latter are locally standardized for 
the same purpose. But they are not as good 
for counseling possible entrants into that 
occupation in any of a number of companies 
as are tests which have been standardized 
on a more varied sample of members of 
that occupation. Specific factors which 
make the custom-built test the best for its 
peculiar situation make it only second best 
for a variety of situations. Similarly, ex- 
traneous factors in the miniature situation 
test contribute to its validity for some pur- 
poses even though they minimize its validity 
for others. Hence the battery of tests which 
aims at versatility tends to miss some rela- 
tively specific factors and to lose some spe- 
cific validity. It has been demonstrated that 
batteries of multifactor tests can have ex- 
tremely high validities, if those reported 
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in the revised manual for the GATB can be 
taken at face value. This is, however, made 
somewhat difficult by the fact that, as Cron- 
bach puts it [3: 177]: “Striking variation is 
found in concurrent correlations with dif- 
ferent achievement measures in the same 
field and with different samples. The tests 
often do not correlate where they are ex- 
pected to correlate.” 


The Characteristics of Available Multi- 
factor Batteries 

Initial concern with factorial pyrity in 
the development of multifactor batteries 
led to an emphasis on the internal validity 
of the tests, on questions, that is, of internal 
consistency and of the independence of the 
various scores. The work of Thurstone well 
illustrates this emphasis, for while one can 
readily think of a large number of factorial 
studies for which he was responsible, only 
some of his reports on the A. C. E. Psycho- 
logical Examination [8] come to mind as 
studies of the external or practical validity 
of his tests, supplemented by some doctoral 
theses sponsored by other psychologists [7: 
136-141]. The Guilford-Zimmerman Apti- 
tude Survey is another illustration of the 
primary concern with establishing the fac- 
torial purity of the tests, and of the tend- 
ency to minimize the importance of external 
validity. 

This emphasis has been rather frustrating 
to those who use tests in guidance, because 
factorial purity does not help much unless 
one knows the practical significance of the 
factors which are being measured. But it 
has been an essential first stage in the de- 
velopment of multifactor test batteries; the 
tool has to be shaped before it can be put 
to use. The expectation is that the theo- 
retical preoccupations of the test construc- 
tors result in better instruments once they 
are ready for use. 

How ready are they for use? The answer 
varies, of course, with the battery. One of 
the functions of test manuals, as emphasized 
in the recommendations of the American 
Psychological Association's Committee on 
Test Standards [/], is to give the potential 
test user the information necessary for judg- 
ing the readiness of a test or battery for a 
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particular use. The two most widely used 
multifactor batteries are among the oldest 
of their types, and are also the two which 
have been most studied from the point of 
view of external validity. One of them, 
the Differential Aptitude Test Battery, has 
been used primarily in studies of educa- 
tional success; the other, the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery, has been validated 
largely for occupational success. In both 
cases a large number of studies have been 
completed, and in both cases the results of 
these studies have been incorporated in re- 
vised manuals. Thus users may judge the 
validity of the tests for their particular pur- 
poses and be guided by the known relation- 
ships of the tests to success in various types 
of endeavor when counseling students and 
clients. It is no exaggeration to state that 
no aptitude tests have ever been accom- 
panied by such a mass and variety of 
validity data as are these two batteries; in 
fact, probably only the Stanford-Binet and 
Strong's Vocational Interest Blank, both of 


them considerably older than these 
batteries, can compete with them in this 
respect. 


It has been shown that even tests which 
strive for factorial purity generally do not 
approach it very closely. For example, 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Ability Tests 
have moderately high intercorrelations; the 
median intercorrelations of the tests and of 
the factors in the GATB are, respectively, 
0.35 and 0.30; and the Differential Aptitude 
Tests intercorrelate somewhat more highly 
than this, as might be anticipated from 
their lesser emphasis on factorial purity. 
The intercorrelations of the tests in the 
batteries result, as the Differential Aptitude 
Tests manual shows, in a somewhat dis- 
tressing uniformity of validity, i.e, in a 
somewhat discouraging lack of differential 
validity, in the tests and aptitudes measured. 
By this it is meant that one finds that some 
tests are generally rather good predictors, 
verbal reasoning for example. Similarly, 
others are generally rather poor predictors, 
for instance perceptual speed and finger dex- 
terity. This is true no matter what the type 
of achievement being predicted. Perhaps 
this makes the situation seem worse than it 
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actually is, and certainly this is less true of 
some batteries than of others, but there is 
a tendency of this type in the validity data. 


Cronbach thus points out that, according | 


to the FACTS manual, the only difference 
between printers and professors of humani- 
ties is that the latter have good memories 
D: 178]! : 


Implications for Counseling 


If the extensive norms and validity data 
of multifactor test batteries such as the DAT 
and the GATB prove them to be ádequate, 
the use of singly developed and validated 
aptitude tests in counseling will in due 
course be virtually a thing of the past: the 


multipotentiality of the multifactor test | 


battery gives it too many advantages. The 
large-scale validation programs which must 
inevitably be undertaken by the authors and 
publishers of such batteries, if they are to 


live up to their ambitious plans, and meet | 


professional standards, give these batteries 
another great advantage over the singly de- 
veloped tests. : 

It would be easy, however, to have too 
much faith in the general usefulness and 
comprehensiveness of the batteries which 
are available, to be overimpressed by large 
numbers, well-written arguments, or large 


validity coefficients, and to rely too heavily - 


on these batteries. As technical standards 


improve, writers of test manuals increase | 


their skill in giving tests the appearance of 
validity. Sometimes the counselor will deal 
with special problems or with special occu- 
pations on which more light could be 
thrown by other tests or batteries; he will 
therefore need to continue to be alert for 
the development of new tests of special 
aptitudes not covered by the standard 
batteries, and for normative ‘on. occu- 
pations not adequately induded aos 
sampled by them. Г 

In particular, he should be aware of the 
fact that the grouping of occupations into 
broad families, as has been done in the 
occupational norming of the GATB, ob- 
scures differences in occupations which may 
be of vital significance for some students or 
clients, even though unimportant for most. 
Engineers and physicians have much in com- 
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mon, and hence have the same GATB oc- 
cupational ability pattern, but also differen- 
tiating characteristics not brought out by 
the GATB data; the same is true of tobacco- 
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GUIDANCE PUBLICATION LAUNCHED FOR ‘CATHOLIC COUNSELORS 


Beginning this fall a new organ of communication will be published 
for Catholics in the field of guidance. Entitled The Catholic Counselor, 
it is sponsored by the Catholic Guidance Council of 650 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51, N. Y., and will be published three times a year. 

The new periodical has the following aims: (1) to develop knowledge 
and interest in student personnel work in Catholic institutions; (2) to 
serve as a forum of expression on mutual problems of Catholics in the 
counseling field; (3) to foster professional growth of Catholic guidance 
workers through their memberships in the existing guidance associations 
on both the national and local level; (4) to encourage the establishment 
of Catholic guidance councils in the various dioceses. 

Information on The Catholic Counselor may be obtained by writing to 
the Editor, Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., Director of Student Personnel, 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn $1, New York. The Assistant Editor is Rev. 
William McMahon, Guidance Director, Cardinal Hayes H.S. in New 
York City, and.the Business Manager is Rev. Urban Rupp, S.M., Guidance 
Director of Holy Trinity H.S., Brooklyn. The Editorial Staff includes: 
i Oli C. Cottle, University of Kansas; Edward Daubner, Loyola College, 

altimore; Genevieve Hunter of the Archdiocesan Vocational Service, 
New York City; James J. Cribbin, Fordham University, New York City; 
Sister M. Teresa Gertrude, O.S.B., Seton Hall University, South Orange, 
New Jersey; and Brother John Egan, F.S.C.H., Iona College, New 
Rochelle, New York. 
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Individual Autonomy and Social Structure 


DOROTHY LEE 


Respect for the autonomy of the counseling 
client is the foundation of all our work. 
We are glad, therefore, to have been able to 
secure from a colleague in the related field 
of cultural anthropology this discussion of 
the genesis of self respect in other cultures. 
—En. 


ESPECT FOR individual integrity, for what 

we have called human dignity, has long 
been a tenet in American culture, and it is 
certainly no novel principle to anyone work- 
ing in the area of interpersonal relations. 
However, in a heterogeneous society such 
as ours is at present, and in an era of in- 
duced change and speeded tempo of living, 
it has been difficult to implement this tenet 
in the everyday details of living. We have 
to reconcile principles of conformity and 
individual initiative, group living and pri- 
vate freedom of choice, social regulation and 
personal autonomy. I believe that a study 
of other societies dealing with such issues 
in different circumstances can furnish us 
with insights which we can use in under- 
standing our own situation. So I present 
here scattered. material from a number of 
societies, ending with a brief sketch of the 
culture of the Navaho Indians, to show how 
the principle of personal autonomy is sup- 
ported by the cultural framework. 

In every society we find some organized 
social unit; but not everywhere does the 
social unit provide freedom to the indi- 
vidual or the opportunity for spontaneous 
functioning; nor do we find everywhere the 
value for sheer personal being of which I 
shall speak below. We often find a hier- 
archy where women or children or the un- 
initiated or the commoners are accorded a 
minority status. In some societies we find 
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what amounts to a dictatorship; in others, 
the group may demand such sacrifice of in- 
dividual uniqueness as to make for totalitar- 
ianism. On the other hand, in some soci- 
eties we encounter a conception of indi- 
vidual autonomy and democratic proce- 
dures which far outstrip anything we have 
practiced or even have conceived of as 
democracy. It is only the latter kind which 
concerns me here. 

It is often difficult for us to decide exactly 
how much our principle of personal au- 
tonomy involves. We find ourselves asking 
questions such as: to what extent can we 
allow a child to make his own decisions, to 
speak and act for himself? And: at what 
point do we begin to allow him to do so? 
For example, obviously when the mother 
first takes her infant to the pediatrician, she 
has to speak for him. Exactly when does 
she begin to remain silent, waiting for him 
to understand and answer the doctor's ques- 
tions and to express his own likes and 
opinions and conclusions; And to what 
extent can she do this, using up the time 
of her appointment, taking up the valuable 
time of a busy physician? 

Many of us feel that to allow a child to 
decide for himself and to act according to 
his own wish, that is, to be permissive, is 
to show respect for the unique being of the 
child. Yet for many of the societies we 
know, it would be presumption for any 
person to "allow" another to take what is 
essentially his prerogative—the right to de- 
cide for himself. These people do not 
"permit" others. When their children, as 
for example the children of the Wintu 
Indians, ask "Can I?" they are asking for 
information on the rules of the structure; 
for instance, they may be seeking clarifica- 
tion about a religious taboo or a social 
custom. ‘They are saying in effect, “Is it 
permissible for me to . . .?" and not, "Do 
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you allow me to. . . .?" These people do 
not "give" freedom to their children, be- 
cause it is not theirs to give. If they do not 
impose an external time schedule on their 
infants, but feed them when they are hun- 
gry and put them to bed when they are 
sleepy, they are not being “permissive”; 
they are showing their deep-seated respect 
for individual worth, and their awareness 
of the unique tempo of the individual. 

Ethnographers have presented us with 
many incidents, apparently commonplace 
and trivial, which point out for us an amaz- 
ingly thoroughgoing implementation of 
respect for personal quality. For instance, 
Marian Smith tells how, when she was 
visiting a Sikkh household in British Co- 
lumbia, she noticed that a small child, 
asked to entertain his baby brother, merely 
went up to the playpen and put in a toy 
truck. He did not show the baby how 
the truck worked, how he could make the 
wheels go round; he gave the truck silently. 
This amazed the visitor, since she knew 
that the Sikkhs were people of great empa- 
thy and warmth, and with a great love for 
babies. She knew, also, that the child in 
question had approached the baby with 
friendliness and affection. Yet, under sim- 
ilar circumstances an American child would 
have told the baby what to look for. Then 
she remembered the outstanding personal 
autonomy of the Sikkh, and realized that 
the boy was acting consistently with the 
cultural values; he was furnishing the baby 
with the raw material for experience, and 
leaving him to explore and discover for 
himself, without any attempt to influence 
him. He was expressing respect, not non- 
involvement. 

Such respect for autonomy may appear 
extreme to us, yet it would be taken for 
granted in a number of the Indian tribes 
in this continent. For example, an anthro- 
pology student who was observing relations 
between parents and children, was puzzled 
to see a baby with hair so long that it got 


in his eyes and otherwise seemed to cause 
him discomfort, though his mother treated 
him with care and affection. When she 
finally asked why the baby's hair had been 
left so long, the mother answered, “He has 
not asked to have it cut." The baby was 
about eighteen months old, and could 
barely talk; yet the mother would not take 
it upon herself to act for him without his 
request or consent. 

These instances exemplify a belief so 
deep that it apparently permeates behavior 
and decisions, and operates without ques- 
tion or reflection or conscious plan. Itisa 
belief so internalized as to be regarded as 
almost an organic ingredient of the per- 
sonality. The individual, shown absolute 
respect from birth and valued as sheer 
being, for his own uniqueness, apparently 
learns with every experience to have this 
same respect and value for others; he is 
trained to be constantly sensitive to the be- 
ing of others. An instance of this training 
in sensitivity comes from the culture of the 
Chinese. American observers had noticed 
with interest that Chinese babies had 
learned, by the time they were about six 
months old, to indicate that they wanted 
to micturate; yet they seemed to be treated 
very permissively, with no attempt at toilet- 
training. A Chinese mother explained that 
there actually is such training; only it is 
the mother who trains herself. When the 
baby wants to urinate, his whole body 
participates in the preliminary process. 
The Chinese mother, holding the baby in 
her arms, learns to be sensitive to the 
minute details of this process, and to hold 
her baby away from herself at exactly the 
critical moment. Eventually, the infant 
learns to ask to be held out. The mother 
neither tries to control the baby, nor does 
she train the infant to control himself 
according to imposed standards. Instead, 
she sensitizes herself to his rhythm, and helps 
him to adopt social discipline with spon- 
taneity, starting from his unique pattern. 


——————————————————————————D 
Respect for individual integrity can exist only if supported by the entire way of life 
ee 
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What is interesting here is that as an end 
result of this, the baby is “toilet-trained” at 
a very early age; but it has been an experi- 
ence of spontaneity for him and his auton- 
omy has remained inviolate, because his 
mother has had the sensitivity and the pa- 
tience to "listen" to him. 

Among the Wintu Indians of California, 
the principle of the inviolate integrity of 
the individual is basic to the very morphol- 
ogy of the language. Many of the verbs 
which express coercion in our language, 
such as: to take a baby to (the shade), or, 
to change the baby, are formed in such a 
way that they express a cooperative effort 
instead. For example: the Wintu would 
say: “I went with the baby; instead of: 
"I took the baby." And they say, “Тһе 
chief stood with the people," which they 
have to translate into English as, “The chief 
ruled the people.” They never say, and in 
fact they cannot say, as we do, “I have a 
sister" . . . or a son, or husband. Instead, 
they can say, “I am sistered,” or “I live with 
my sister.” То live with is the usual way 
in which they express what we call posses- 
sion, and they use this term for everything 
that they respect; so that a man will be said 
to live with his bow and arrows. In our 
society, when we try to express respect of 
individual uniqueness, we have to do it in 
so many words, and even then, we have to 
grapple with an uncooperative language. 
This is why we have to resort to terms which 
actually defeat our ends; terms such as per- 
missivenéss, or phrases such as to give free- 
dom to the child. In Wintu, every inter- 
personal reference is couched in grammar 
which rests on the principle of individual 
integrity. Yet, for this people, the emphasis 
on personal inviolability did not mean that 
the individual was an isolate. There was 
such pervasive empathy among them, that 
this, too, was expressed in the grammatical 
forms; so that, if a boy was sick, the father 
used a special form of the verb to be sick, 
and thus said, “I-am-sick-in-respect-of-my 
son." 

A corollary of the principle of the in- 
tegrity of the individual is that no personal 
orders can be given or taken, without a 
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violation of personal autonomy; we have 
been familiar with this corollary, particu- 
larly in rural areas where the farmer and 
his wife had “help” but not "servants." In 
a society such as that of Upper Burma 
before it was much affected by Western 
administration, there were no agricultural 
laborers nor household help at all. In the 
monasteries, where novices performed me- 
nial tasks, the monks did not give orders.: 
Instead, the work was structured through- 
out the day, so that, at most, all that the 
monk did to get the work done would be to 
remind the novice that it was noontime or 
sunset; and the novice performed the task 
that was to be done at this time. 

This last illustration introduces a fur 
ther principle: that of structure. Many 
people in our society have been apprehen- 
sive of the implications of personal auton- 
omy, because we have felt that it is apt to 
lead to lawlessness and chaos. Yet actually 
it is in connection with the highest personal 
autonomy that we often find the most in- 
tricately developed structure; and it is this 
structure, in fact, that makes possible the 
presence of autonomy in a group situation. 
For example, the Burmese novices could 
proceed without receiving orders only be- 
cause the structure clearly indicated what 
could and could not be done and at what 
time of the day or month or year. Mar- 
garet Mead and Gregory Bateson have de- 
scribed this combination of autonomy and 
structure for the Balinese. These people 
have an exceedingly intricate calendrical 
system, consisting of a permutation of four 
weeks of differing lengths; and this system 
in combination with a highly patterned 
spacial and status system, furnishes the 
structure according to which an individual 
behaves. For instance, according to the 
specific combination of “weeks” on which 
his birthday falls, and according to his 
status, an individual has to participate in 
a special way at a particular temple festival. 
No one imposes this tribute upon him; and 
no one asks for his contribution. How- 
ever, because of the enormous amount of 
detail involved in the precision of the struc 
ture, there are officials known as reminders, 
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who merely remind the people of the exact 
character of the pending festival; and each 
person then proceeds to act according to 
his peculiar position in the temporal struc- 
ture, acting autonomously, finding guid- 
ance in the structure. 

When the particular aspects of the struc- 
ture are not clear, the people in such so- 
cieties can turn to authority for clarifica- 
tion. And here we often find, as with the 
Burmese or the Navaho Indians, that the 
authority of the headman or the chief or 
the leader, is in many ways like the au- 
thority of the dictionary, or of Einstein. 
'There is no hint of coercion or command 
here; they go to the leader with faith, as we 
go to a reference book, and the leader 
answers according to his greater knowledge, 
or clarifies an obscure point, or amplifies, 
according to his greater experience and 
wisdom. He does not say: You must do 
this, because I order you to. Yet, he does 
use the must or its equivalent; he says, so 
to speak: as I see it, this is what must be 
done. Ina sense, it is like the recipe which 
says: you must not open the oven door for 
ten minutes after you put the cake in. No 
housewife, preparing a cake and going to 
the cookbook for guidance, feels that her 
personal integrity is violated by this inter- 
diction. Once she is committeed to the 
cake-making, she finds the recipe, the struc- 
ture, enabling and guiding; she finds it 
freeing, not restricting. 

If permissiveness at times leads to lawless- 
ness and chaos, and even to immobilization 
instead of the freedom to be and act, this 
happens usually in those cases where "per- 
mission" goes from person to person, in a 
structural vacuum. 1t happens when the 
structure is by-passed through the dicta- 
torial permissiveness of the person who 
takes it upon himself to "allow," and by 
implication to forbid another person. In 
the societies which were mentioned above, 
where we find absolute valuing of unique 
being, what often takes the form of permis- 
siveness in our society exists as the freedom 
to be, and to find actualization; and it is 
found within a clearly delineated structure. 

Among the Navaho Indians of Arizona 
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and New Mexico, we find a tightly knit 
group, depending on mutual responsibility 
among all its members, a precisely struc- 
tured universe, and a great respect for indi- 
vidual autonomy and integrity. Here we 
have people who maintain an inviolable 
privacy while living as a family in a one- 
room house, sharing work and responsibility 
to such an extent that even a child of six 
will contribute his share of mutton to the 
family meal. The family unit is so closely 
knit that, if a child of five is ill or absent, 
the family suffers because there is a gap in 
the cooperative effort; and when a man 
goes hunting, he can get nothing unless his 
wife cooperates at home, by observing the 
necessary taboos. The well-being of a 
Navaho, his health and the health of all his 
undertakings, depend on the maintenance 
of harmony with nature. All being is both 
good and evil; and by walking carefully 
according to a highly structured map of 
procedure, within a detailed framework of 
“do's” and “don'ts,” the Navaho can keep 
the proper balance of good and evil in his 
life, and thus find health and harmony. 
The rules according to which he lives origi- 
nate in the structure, and come to him as 
guidance from the parents, not as com- 
mands. 

Within this structured universe and 
tightly knit society, the Navaho lives in 
personal autonomy, Adults and children 
are valued for their sheer being, just be- 
cause they are. There is no urge toward 
achievement; no one has to strive for suc- 
cess. In fact, neither is there reward for 
success, nor is success held out as a reward 
for hard work. Wealth may be the result of 
hard work and skill, but obviously it is also 
the blatant result of lack of generosity, lack 
of responsibility for one’s relatives, perhaps 
even of malicious witchcraft. No good 
Navaho becomes and remains "wealthy" in 
our terms, 

Hard work is valued in itself, as a per- 
sonal quality which combines the ability 
to withstand hardship with the paramount 
sense of responsibility for the work of the 
group. Even a young child will be trained 
to see to it that the whole flock of sheep is 
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safe before he takes shelter during a bliz- 
zard. This means training in hardihood 
and in responsibility. From a very early 
age, a boy is helped to develop hardihood. 
He is waked up at daybreak in winter, so 
that he may run for miles; and in summer, 
he runs in the hot sun of noontime. Pres- 
ently, he intensifies this training by his own 
decision, perhaps putting sand in his moc- 
cassins to make the running more rigorous; 
that is, he relates himself to this discipline 
with spontaneity. Children are trained in 
responsibility by being given indispensable 
household tasks; in addition, they are given 
sheep of their own from the time they are 
about five. They are responsible for the 
care and welfare of these animals; and 
through this medium, they acquire a further 
opportunity at responsible participation. 
Now they can take their turn at supplying 
the meat for the family meal, and they can 
contribute mutton when this is needed for 
ceremonials, or to entertain visitors. 

Most of all, an individual has to learn 
to walk safely through life, maintaining his 
harmony with the universe. This involves 
learning to keep a large number of taboos 
and procedures, which are aspects of every 
act: to learn, for example, what is to be 
done with the left hand, which direction 
to have his hogan face, what is to be started 
in a sunwise direction, or to be taken from 
the east side of a tree; what to avoid touch- 
ing, or saying, or looking at. All this could 
be seen as inhibiting, or negative, or as 
interfering with the individual; but to the 
Navaho it is guidance in the acquisition of 
an essential skill, which means for them the 
freedom to act and to be. The intricate set 
of regulations is like a map which affords 
freedom to proceed to a man lost in the 
jungle. 

In Navaho autobiographies we often find 
the phrase, “I followed the advice of my 
parents,” but rarely, “1 obeyed my parents." 
The good Navaho does not command his 
child; and a mother who is aggressive to- 
ward her children, “talks rough" to them, 
is strongly criticized. In teaching her chil- 
dren the tremendous number of taboos 
they have to learn for their survival, the 
Navaho mother does not say: 1 will punish 
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you if you do thus-and-thus, but: Such-and- 
such an unpleasant thing will happen to 
you. The mother is guiding the child; and 
if the child takes a wrong turn, if he breaks 
a taboo or forgets to use pollen, he is not 
"guilty." He has not committed a sin 
against the mother and is not in need of 
forgiveness. He has made a mistake which 
he must set right. 

This attitude is basic to all Navaho re- 
latedness, so that here man is not burdened 
with guilt, and does not feel apologetic to- 
ward human or divine beings. He is neither 
grateful nor abject to his gods, and, as a 
matter of fact, he must never humble him- 
self before them, since the process of heal- 
ing, of the recovery of harmony with the 
universe, involves identification with the 
appropriate god, who would be slighted if 
the patient humiliates himself. This means 
that the Navaho has—and indeed must have 
—as much respect and value for himself as 
for others; in fact, this is the Navaho ver- 
sion of the principle that we have discov- 
ered so recently in our society: that we 
cannot accept and respect others until we 
learn to accept and respect ourselves. 

In what 1 have said, I have made no dis- 
tinction between adults and children, as the 
Navaho do not differentiate between the 
two in the respect they show for personal 
autonomy. There is no minority status for 
children here. For example, no one will 
take it upon himself to speak for another, 
whether for adult or child. A man, asked 
by a White what his wife thinks on a certain 
subject, is likely to answer, “I don’t know, 
I haven't asked her." In the same way, а 
father, asked to sell a bow and arrow, will 
refer the request to a five-year-old boy, and 
abide by the child's decision not to sell, 
even though he knows the child is badly in 
need of the clothing that can be bought 
with the price of the toy. A woman, asked 
whether a certain baby could talk, said 
"Yes"; and when the ethnographer was 
puzzled by the "meaningless" sounds the 
baby was making, she explained that the 
baby could talk, but she could not under- 
stand what she said. All that she had thc 
right to do was to speak for herself, to say 
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that she could not understand. She would 
not presume to speak for the child, and to 
say—as I think we would have said—that the 
child was making meaningless sounds. 

So the individual remains inviolate. No 
one coerces another among the Navaho. 
Parents do not force their children to do 
what they unequivocally do not want to do, 
such as going to school or to the hospital; 
children are not coerced even "for their 
own good." Аз the mother of two un- 
schooled children put it, "I listen to my 
children, and I have to take their word." 
There is no political coercion, and all lead- 
ership is traditionally incidental. A man 
finds himself in a position of leadership 
when the people seek him out because of 
the high degree of his inner development; 
because of his wisdom, his knowledge, his 
assumption of responsibility, his physical 
skill and hardihood, the wealth which he is 
always ready to use to help his relatives. 
Men do not seek leadership; and White 
employers have found that the Navaho are 
reluctant to become foremen, however able 
they may be, and in spite of the higher pay 
involved. It is "fundamentally indecent” 
according to Clyde Kluckhohn,! “for a single 
individual to presume to make decisions for 
the group,” and therefore not even a leader 
will make decisions for others, or give orders 
to others. 

For the Navaho mother, personal au- 
tonomy means that her child has the free- 
dom to make his own mistakes, to suffer 
pain or grief or joy and learn from experi- 
ence. And the child has his freedom be- 
cause the mother has faith in him. This 
does not mean that she has high expecta- 
tions of him, but that she trusts him. She 
knows that he is a mingling of good and 
evil; she knows that life is unpredictable, 
and that a mistake may bring disaster. But 
she is willing to refrain from interfering 
with her child as he explores, as he takes his 
steps in life. When the baby starts walking, 
the mother does not see to it that he is out 
of reach of the fire, and that all the sharp 
knives have been put away. The child gets 


‘This sketch depends mainly оп the works of 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothy Leighton, published 
in 1946 and 1947. 
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burned a little, and the mother helps him 
learn from this experience that he has to be 
careful of fire; he has a small accident, and 
the mother helps him understand and deal 
with that particular danger. By taking a 
chance on her child, the mother teaches him 
to be ready to meet and deal with danger, in- 
stead of warning him away from danger. 

This trust means that the child has free- 
dom to move, to act, to undertake responsi- 
bility. It means that the child is given 
significant tasks in the household. А psy- 
chiatrist visiting a Navaho family wrote in 
her diary: “After supper the girl (ten years 
old) went to water the horses, and the boy 
(five years old) to take the little flock back 
to some older members of the family who 
lived in a hogan a quarter of a mile away.” 
No mention is made here of orders given, 
nor of any checking on the mother's part to 
see that the job was done. 


Coexistence of Autonomy and Limits 


If the societies I have mentioned here 
present an enviable consistency in the ex- 
pression of the principle of individual in- 
tegrity, it is well to keep in mind that there 
is no special virtue in this; at the time these 
societies were studied, they enjoyed great 
social homogeneity, and were relatively un- 
changing over time. This means that the 
children could learn the adult role at home 
by gradually sharing the life of the father 
or mother, as a matter of course, expecting 
and wanting to live the life of the parents, 
and to hold the same values and principles. 
However, the fact remains that consistency 
was there; that the principle was upheld by 
the various aspects of the culture, even by 
the very grammar of the language, among 
the Wintu. 

The practices I have presented here are 
not for us to copy, but rather food for 
thought, the basis for new insights. I have 
tried to show that law and limits and per- 
sonal autonomy can coexist effectively, that 
spontaneity is not necessarily killed by 
group responsibility, that respect for in- 
dividual integrity is not an end to be 
achieved by specific means, but that it can 
exist only if it is supported by deep con- 
viction and by the entire way of life. 


Client Fees, Staff Assignments, and Private Practice 


In University and College Counseling Centers 


ALBERT BARNETT 


Ca COUNSELING centers sometimes 
grow up without any definite plan- 
ning, and practices are introduced as oc- 
casions demand. As growth continues, the 
time arrives when the staff raise questions 
relative to their practices and attempt to 
evaluate these in terms of practice else- 
where. The present inquiry seeks infor- 
mation relative to the following questions: 
(1) Should a college require a fee of its own 
students for using the services of the coun- 
seling center? (2) What would be an equit- 
able fee from an off-campus client? (3) 
Should counselors do their counseling as 
n "extra load"? (4) Should counselors be 
permitted private practice? 


Procedure 


The 1954 Directory of Vocational Coun- 
seling Agencies, “ап approved list prepared 
by the Committee on Professional Practices 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association,” was used as a source of in- 
formation on fees charged students as well 
as those collected from other clients. It was 
found that 51 college (or university) centers 
have statements relative to student fees and 
49 have such statements concerning fees to 
off-campus clients. 

In October, 1955, a letter was sent to the 
directors of 58 college and university 
centers, including the 51 mentioned above, 
in which the following questions were 
asked: 


1. Do any of your staff members have duties other 
than those connected with your center (teaching, 
administration, etc.)? 

2. If answer to No. 1 is “yes,” are the duties of 
these staff members with your center regarded as 
part of their regular work load or additional 
load over and above teaching assignment, etc.? 
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3. If answer is “additional load," do staff members 

receive extra compensation? 

4. If answer to No. 3 is "yes," what is the basis of 
pay? Is it per client? Amount? Is it per hour? 
Some other? 

. Is a staff member permitted any private practice? 

6. If answer to No. 5 is "yes," please explain what 

limitations as to time, fees, etc., if any, are placed 
on him and his private practice. 
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There were 54 replies, which form the 
basis for the discussion relative to other 
duties than counseling, counseling as an 
"extra load," and the matter of permitting 
staff members to maintain private practice. 


Results 


1. Thirty-one of the 51 centers studied 
in the directory report that no fee is col- 
lected from students. Five centers charge 
between one and five dollars. A few charge 
between five and 25 dollars, while 11 are 
indefinite regarding the amount charged. 

2. Considerable variation in fees charged 
is reported for off-campus clients, ranging 
from no fee to $75. The median is $21.63 
with half of the centers charging between 
$14.44 and $28.81. 

3. As a rule, counseling center staff mem- 
bers have other duties. Forty-six (85.2 per 
cent) of the 54 responses to the letter men- 
tion this fact. Thirty-four of these 46 re- 
plies state that counseling is part of the 
regular load of teaching staff members. 
Only six centers state that counseling duties 
constitute an additional load. ‘The an- 
swers of five directors are ambiguous, while 
one omits to answer this question. Inci- 
dentally, the six who mention counseling 
as an additional load together with those 
who answer ambiguously state that the 
counselors are paid for the extra work 
usually on a client, hour, or consultant basis. 

4. Private practice is more often per- 
mitted than not. Thirty-six of the 54 
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centers replying (66.6 per cent) state that 
private practice is allowed. Responses con- 
cerning private practice classify roughly in 
TABLE 1. 


Table 1 
Number 
of Per 
Restrictions Centers Cent 
No limitations or no policy 9 25.0 
Limited to non-interference with uni- 
versity duties and/or restricted to 
outside office hours 15 417 
Discouraged or definitely restricted 12 33.3 


It may be noted that two-thirds of the 
centers permitting private practice place 
either no limitations on the practitioner or 
the very mild one of non-interference with 
university duties. It is not known, however, 
how many centers reporting no limitations 
or no policy may be in the process of evolv- 
ing these or how many assume that there 
must be no interference with university 
duties without saying so. One mentions 
that the counselor must not refer a center 
client to himself on a private basis. Two 
other reports state that the counselor as a 
private practitioner must not charge a fee 
less than that charged by the center. One 
director reports that private practice is per- 
mitted, but that no one has any. 

Among the 12 classified as discouraging or 
definitely restricting private practice, vari- 
ous explanations are given. Two dis- 
courage private practice unless the client 
is different from any accepted by the center. 
One restricts private practice to one day 
per month. Three permit private practice 
only in the capacity of consultant. One 
states that private practice must receive the 
consent of the administration, must be on 
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the practitioner's own time, must not em- 
ploy college material, and that the prac- 
titioner must report income of more than 
$100.00. 


Conclusions 


While about three of each five colleges 
have decided that counseling is a free service 
to students, two of each five apparently 
think of student counseling as an "extra" 
for which students should pay an additional 
fee. It appears that colleges and universi- 
ties might well re-study the place of coun- 
seling in higher education. 

The wide variation of fees charged to 
off-campus clients may be caused by varia- 
tion in amount of service rendered. It 
might be worth while, therefore, for the 
APGA to investigate fees and publish a 
suggested fee for each of the several services 
customarily rendered by counseling centers. 

Since most of the staff members covered 
by this inquiry have duties other than 
counseling, we may assume that many col- 
lege administrators believe that counselors 
should have the dual roles of counseling 
and teaching, thereby not losing the view- 
point of the classroom teacher. Some ad- 
ministrators, however, apparently regard 
counseling as an extra-curricular duty for 
а teacher. Just what is an equitable alloca- 
tion of load between the two roles? Investi- 
gation of this might be undertaken with 
the hope that a beginning may be made in 
setting up standards. 

From the data it is impossible to conclude 
just what policy regarding private practice 
would be best. Even those centers that 
permit it do not report in much detail the 
restrictions imposed which would possibly 
vary from center to center. This is another 
area in college counseling center administra- 
tion that probably needs exploration. 
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A Follow-Up Study 
Of Machinist Journeymen 


CHARLES E. KOERBLE and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


У тохт COUNSELORS need data con- 
cerning long-term training to aid youth 
in making vocational decisions. Since an 
apprenticeship involves loss of productive 
years at reduced wages, and conflict with 
natural desires for sufficient income to pro- 
vide marriage, family, and normal home 
life, it becomes particularly important that 
a wise choice be made. When apprentices 
find themselves performing at a level of 
skill comparable to other workers around 
them but earning less wages, their choices 
assume new importance. It may be diffi 
cult for them to see the value of work 
toward long-erm goals without realistic 
and valid evidence of their attainability. 
Counselors have lacked information to give 
them about the possibilities of training, 
employment, and advancement through ap- 
prenticeships. 

"The study reported in the following pages 
was undertaken through longitudinal 
follow-up research of machinist apprentices 
to secure data that might be of value in the 
counseling of those who are interested in 
undertaking apprenticeships in that field. 
It is based on the assumption that an ap- 
prenticeship program can be realistically 
evaluated by a longitudinal study covering 
a period of time long enough to allow grad- 
uate trainees (journeymen) to mature and 
take their place as homemakers and adult 
citizens while plying their trade. 

The names of all 340 journeymen who 
had completed their apprentice training as 
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machinists during 1940 and 1941 were ob- 
tained from the Apprenticeship Division of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Ву 
use of all the men who began their training 
in those years it was possible to get a large 
group of subjects and by following them 
until 1953 it was possible to cover an ade- 
quate span of productive employment after 
they had completed their training. 

Information gained from personal inter- 
views or answers to questionnaires about 
employment histories has been found sub- 
ject to error. There may be unintentional 
or deliberate falsification, faulty memory, 
or rationalization (7, 2, 4, 5]. To avoid 
such errors, it was decided to obtain follow- 
up data about the subjects from company 
records in 1953. Subjects who were no 
longer employed in the company where they 
had served their apprenticeships were 
traced by phone calls or letters, through 
relatives, friends, or former associates, and 
by examination of current and previous 
publications of the Wright Directory Serv- 
ice. After locating such subjects, informa- 
tion was obtained from their employers 
about job titles and duties for current and 
previous jobs held by the subject, dates of 
employment, previous employment data ob- 
tained from application blanks, income on 
present job, date and reason for leaving if 
subject had changed jobs, and such informa- 
tion as might aid in tracing subjects who 
had changed places of employment. 

Data were obtained about 322 or 95 per 
cent of the subjects, a higher return than is 
usually obtained in studies of this kind. 
Seven of the 322 subjects were dead. Data 
for the deceased subjects were excluded even 
though their work histories were complete 
up to the time of their death. Twelve sub- 
jects could not be located and six subjects 
did not respond to repeated requests for in- 
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formation. Thus, the work histories of 
315 of the 340 subjects who had completed 
training were available for analysis. 


Findings 


Unemployment: All except three sub- 
jects had been steadily employed during the 
period covered by the study. One of these 
who had been committed to a mental insti- 
tution was actually unemployable. One of 
the others was committed to a penal insti- 
tution, and the third had been employed 
intermittently at odd jobs because of a 
"nervous breakdown" while employed as a 
machinist journeyman. No subject was un- 
employed because there was no work avail- 
able. 

Occupational changes: Forty-seven or 15 
per cent of the 315 subjects, after an aver- 
age of six years in trade-related jobs, had 
changed to jobs not directly related to their 
training. The range in time-of-leaving was 
from eight months to twelve years after 
completing an apprenticeship. Over one- 
third of those who left the trade became 
self-employed. One-third took jobs which 
required less training than they had already 
received, including such unskilled-labor jobs 
as garbage collector or construction laborer. 
Conditions of health or desire for self em- 
ployment appeared to be contributing fac- 
tors in the majority of such changes. Dis- 
satisfaction with the trade, interruptions 
due to service time, or strikes were rarely 
given as the reason for change. For seven 
subjects no reasons for leaving were given. 

First-job assignments: Apprenticeship 
training in itself is not sufficient to produce 
a master craftsman. There must be an 
interim period of specialized practice and 
application during which the graduate ap- 

' prentice develops his skills and knowledge 
until consistent proficiency has been gained. 

The first-job assignments of machinist 
journeymen were not generally an all- 
around application of the versatile skills 
and knowledge the men had gained from 
apprenticeship training. In fact, as will be 
shown later, some of them were never so 
assigned. 

The data presented in TABLE 1 indicate 
that over 90 per cent of the subjects were 
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first assigned to such specialized jobs as 
machine operator, inspector, assembler or 
erector, tester, time-study man, bench hand, 
and layout man. Less than 10 per cent 
were first assigned to all-around duties such 
as maintenance man, set-up man, all-around 
machinist, and tool-and-die maker. There 
was some indication that men in such jobs 
assisted an old hand at the trade rather 
than having full responsibility from the 
start. 

Sixty-five per cent of the subjects were 
assigned to machine-operator duties as their 
first job after completing their training as 
apprentices. About 15 per cent were as- 
signed to duties in assembly or erection de- 
partments, and about 8 per cent were as- 
signed to inspector duties. 

Thus, the job a machinist apprentice 
might usually expect as his first assignment 
after training would be the operation of a 
single type of machine. 

Current job assignments: The following 
data about current job assignments cover 
only those 268 subjects who remained in 
trade-related areas. Examination of TABLE 
2 indicates that about 57 per cent of them 
have remained in skilled areas of specialized 
or all-around operation (Class 4 and 5), 
while about 48 per cent have risen to first- 
line management levels or above (Class 1, 
2, and 8) after 12 to 13 years at their trade. 
The 115 subjects who attained management- 
level jobs took an average of almost seven 
years to do so. The promotions were rather 
evenly distributed throughout the 12 and 
18 year employment period. There is no 
reason to assume that advancement op- 
portunities of similar nature are now closed 
to those subjects who are still in skilled 
classifications. 

Over 90 per cent of the subjects were first 
assigned to jobs of a specialized nature 
(Class 5a, 5b, 5c, and 5d) but less than 40 
per cent were so assigned after 12 or 13 
years. The proportion of those assigned to 
all-around operation (Class 4) rose from 
less than 10 per cent to over 17 per cent. 
The remaining 42 per cent rose above the 
skilled ranks into areas of managerial re- 
sponsibility (Class 1, 2, and 3). Thus the 
movement was from specialized ranks to 
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Tab 


Classification of First-Job Assignments For Subjects after Completion of Machinist Apprentice 


le 1 


— Classification m — — — Subjects. 
Description Job Titles Class Number 
All-around operation 'Tool and diemaker 4 27 
Maintenance man 
Set-up man 
All-around machinist 
Specialized operation Machine operator 5a 191 
Assembler 5b 45 
Tester 
Service man 
Erector 
Bench hand 
Time-study man 5c 5 
Layout man 
Inspector 5d 22 
"TorALs 290* 


* Not including 4 subjects who were assigned to 
this table. 


all-around classifications or management- 
level jobs. 

While two-thirds of the subjects had ma- 
chine-operator assignments at first, only 
about one-fourth were so assigned (Class 
5a) 12 ог 13 years later. Each of the other 
specialized classifications showed a decrease 
or remained proportionately the same. It 
should be pointed out that 80 per cent of 
the subjects who had specialized duties as 
their most recent job assignments also had 
specialized duties as their first job assign- 
ments! Among the current machine oper- 
ators alone, three out of five had spent al- 
most all of their years of employment 
operating the same type of machine they 
had been assigned to on their first job. 

Income advancement: Wage and salary 
data for 68 per cent of the subjects who 
remained in the trade or related trade areas 
were analyzed in order to determine the 
value that industry places on varying duties 
and increasing responsibilities in higher 
ranks or jobs. 'There is a pattern of in- 
creasing income as the subjects moved from 
specialists (Class 5), through all-around 
classifications (Class 4), to management 


*The design of this study was not structured to 
investigate the legitimacy of apprenticeship train- 
ing for specialized operation, 
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levels (Class 1, 2, and 3). There is a пой 
difference between the lowest and hi 
income for each classification, and there 1 
overlap between classifications. For 
ample, machine operators’ wages va 
from $63 to $117 per week, and top inco! 
in this group (Class 5a) were higher 
the lowest in the foreman or the, staff class 
fications (Class 3 and 2). p 

A comparison was made between incom 
data from this study and the average inco 
for all employees (excluding supervisory emi 
ployees and their staffs) in the manufact 
ing industries of Wisconsin [6]. 
age income of the lowest classification in 
present study was found to be higher 
the allindustry average, while the avi 


study was considerably higher than the a 
industry average? It appears, then, 
machinist-apprenticeship training results 
better wages than does lack of such training 


з The wage and salary picture in industry is СОП 
plicated by a number of factors. Incentive Ol 
premium earnings, shift differentials, and overtim 
as a few examples, make it difficult to det: 
exact figures on which to make comparisons of 
sort. The Gs yeaa given above is approxim 
and is presented as one criterion against which 
monetary advantage of apprenticeship training ™ 
be judged. 1 
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Company mobility (job changes by sub- 
jects from one company to another): In 
the past it was common practice for ma- 
chinist journeymen to moye from company 
to company after completing their ap- 
prenticeships until they gained greater 
mastery of their trade. If they then re- 
turned to their original company they 
brought a more stabilized skill and possibly 
new techniques of operation. The data of 
this study were examined to determine the 
extent to which this practice of changing 
from company to company now takes place. 

Over half (56 per cent) of the total group 
of 315 subjects remained with their original 


company. About 75 per cent had made опе 
or no moves, and about 85 per cent had 
made two or les. Only five out of 315 
subjects had made six or more moves dur- 
ing 12 or 13 years of employment and the 
range was from 0 to 19. ‘These proportions 
are in substantial agreement with those 
reported by Herrmann [2] and Myers [3]. 

Of the 268 subjects remaining in trade- 
related areas, about two-thirds (64.9 per 
cent) remained with their original employer 
and three-fourths made only one move. 
Over half of those of this group who 
changed companies did so within the first 
five years of employment, and only a few 


Table 2 
Classification of Current-Job Assignments of Subjects Remaining in Trade-Related Areas 


Description 


Middle and top management 
Executive 


Superintendent 


Classification 
Job Titles 


Owner of shop 


——— Subjects — — 


Class Number Per Cent 


1 26 9.7 


General foreman 


Engineer 
project) 


Sales manager 
(sales, 


Staff function Engineer 


(chief 


industrial, senior 


service, methods, 2 32 12.0 


process, plant layout, job and wage, 


project, 


industrial, 


maintenance, 


inspection, shop standards) 


First-line supervision and assistance Foreman 


3a 47 


Assistant foreman 3b 10 3.7 


Lead man 
Instructor 


All-around operation 
Model maker 


Tool & die maker 4 46 


17.2 


Maintenance man 


Set-up man 


All-around machinist 


Specialized operation 
Assembler 
Tester 
Erector 
Millwright 
Bench hand 


Machine operator 5а 75 


27.9 
5b 12 45 


Time-study man 5с 5 19 


Expediter 
Draftsman 
Layout man 
Inspector 
Тотліз 
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(7.5 per cent) left after ten years. It ap- 
pears that machinist journeymen are rela- 
tively immobile so far as changing com- 
panies is concerned. 

Effects of company mobility: An attempt 
was made to determine whether company 
changes had any effect on advancement and 
job opportunities. A review of foreman 
classification showed that promotions to 
first-line management rank (foreman, Class 
3 in TABLE 2) were twice as frequent for 
subjects who remained with their original 
company. A similar review of all-around 
classifications (Class 4) at the skilled level 
showed that such jobs were obtained most 
frequently by subjects who left their origi- 
nal company. Those subjects who re- 
mained in specialized classifications (Class 
5a, 5b, 5c, and 5d) most frequently re- 
mained with the company with which they 
had secured their first jobs. Changing em- 
ployers seemed to be an advantage for those 
who aspired to all-around duties. For those 
who aspired to foreman rank, it was better 
to remain with the original company. Ma- 
chine operators tended to remain where 
they were trained, as did over two-thirds of 
all specialists. 

Geographic mobility: Since geographical 
mobility is a matter of concern during 
periods of emergency when companies are 
relocated and new ones spring up, the data 
were analyzed to determine distances 
traveled by those subjects who changed 
companies. 

Three-hundred and twenty-six changes 
from one company to another were made, 
but less than half of the subjects were in- 
volved in these changes. Eighty per cent 
of the changes were made within the same 
local labor market as defined by a maximum 
commuting distance of about 30 miles. 
Almost 8 per cent moved out of the local 
labor market but remained within the Wis- 
consin boundaries. Six per cent moved out- 
side the state but not more than 500 miles. 
Six per cent moved more than 500 miles. 
Only one subject moved outside the country. 

Geographical changes reinforce the pic- 
ture of immobility so far as the subjects of 
this study are concerned. Four out of five 
such changes were within the same labor 
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market, and only one out of eight changed 
to companies located outside the state. 


Summary 


Analyses of the work histories of 315 ma- 
chinist journeymen, all but three of whom 
had been employed steadily for 12 or 13 
years, revealed the following results: 

1. Seventeen out of 20 remained in the 
trade or in related areas of employment 
where their trade training was applicable. 

2. Approximately one-half of the men 
who left the trade did so because they had 
health problems or desired self-employment. 

3. Half of those who left the trade ap- 
peared to improve their occupational status. 
One-third entered occupations requiring 
less training than they had received as ma- 
chinist apprentices. 

4. First-job assignments consisted of spe- 
cialized duties for nine out of ten subjects. 
Most of them were assigned to machine 
operation. 

5. Of the subjects who remained in the 
trade or related areas, about two out of five 
remained in specialized job classifications 
after 12 or 13 years of employment. 

6. One out of five had duties of an all- 
around nature that utilized the versatile 
training he had received. 

7. Two out of five had risen to manage- 
ment ranks with increased supervisory 
duties. 

8. The average income in all skilled- 
worker classifications of the subjects was 
above that of non-supervisory employees in 
the manufacturing industries. 

9. As the subjects moved toward all- 
around classifications or above, their aver- 
age incomes increased. 

10. Over half of all subjects remained 
with their original employer during the 
entire period covered. 

ll. Assignments to all-around skilled 
classifications occurred much more fre- 
quently for subjects who left their original 
company than for those remaining. 

12. Achievement of foreman rank oc- 
curred twice as often for subjects who re- 
mained with their first employer than for 
those who changed. 

13. Nine out of ten subjects who re- 
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mained machine operators were still with 
their original employer. Two out of three 
subjects who remained in the specialist 
classifications had also remained with the 
original employer. 

14. Four out of five changes from one 
company to another took place in the same 
local labor market. Only one out of eight 
subjects moved out of the state in which 
they had been trained. Only one out of 
20 moved more than 500 miles for new em- 
ployment. 


Conclusion 


Analyses of Wisconsin-trained machinist 
journeymen work histories covering 12 or 13 
consecutive productive years of employment 
show that the trade offers: (1) a variety of 
job assignments; (2) an income well above 
the average of all production employees in 
Wisconsin manufacturing industries; (3) 
excellent opportunities for advancement 
even above the skilled level; (4) enough job 


satisfactions to encourage journeymen to 
remain in the trade; and (5) job security. 
Such information should be useful to coun- 
selors when they counsel with subjects who 
are considering entrance to machinist ap- 
prenticeships. 
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MORE WOMEN JOB HOLDERS 


The number of women in the working population is steadily increasing 
according to recent statistics. Austria holds first place in Western Europe 


with 39.3 per cent of its 


women gainfully employed, followed by France 


(34.8 per cent), Western Germany (33.1 per cent) Great Britain (30.8 
per cent), Sweden (26.4 per cent), and Italy (25.4 per cent) In the 
Netherlands and Belgium roughly one-quarter of the working population 
are women, while in Spain only one-sixth are gainfully employed. Corre- 
sponding figures for the United States, Australia and Canada are 27.5 
per cent, 23.4 per cent and 99.1 per cent, respectively. (UNESCO) 
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Teaching Occupational Information 


In Illinois Secondary Schools 


RALPH E. 


ро NO one statement has been 
quoted more often in the literature of 
vocational guidance than the following by 
Frank Parsons: 


In the wise choice of a vocation, there are three 
broad factors: (1) a clear understanding of yourself, 
your aptitudes, your abilities, ambitions, resources, 
limitations, and their causes; (2) a knowledge of 
the requirements and conditions of success, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, compensation, oppor- 
tunities, and prospects in different lines of work; 
(3) true reasoning on the relations of the two groups 
of facts [1]. 


Despite the general acceptance of this 
statement by guidance workers, there seems 
to be great divergence in methods used to 
implement it. In September, 1952, believ- 
ing that occupations courses provided the 
best answer, the writer undertook the task 
of teaching two high school courses dealing 
with occupational information. 

The problems encountered in teaching 
these courses convinced the writer that 
there was a need for an examination of 
the current practices in this area and for 
the establishment of a list of objectives and 
desirable characteristics for the teaching 
of occupational information. The study 
described in this article was undertaken as 
an attempt to meet this need. 


Method of Study 


In reviewing the literature in the field, it 
seemed that much of the writing fell into 
three categories: (1) objectives, (2) course 
content, and (3) classroom techniques, pro- 
cedures, and materials. Teaching tech- 
niques and procedures were so closely re- 
"Rare Е. Waicnt is Director of Guidance, Lin- 


coln-Way Community High School, New Lenox, 
Illinois. 
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lated to the materials used that it did not 
seem practicable to subdivide this category. 

From the review of the literature, a ques- 
tionnaire or "opinionnaire" was developed 
which contained 23 statements regarding 
objectives, 25 statements regarding course 
contents, and 20 items regarding techniques, 
procedures, and materials. 

The questionnaire was sent to two groups; 
the first was made up of teachers from each 
Illinois school which had indicated in their 
Guidance Services Annual Information Re- 
ports that a course or unit on occupational 
information was being offered.! A second 
group consisted of experts and recognized 
authorities in the field and included uni- 
versity professors, textbook authors, state 
supervisors, an official of the United States 
Office of Education, and a number of well 
known public school teachers and guidance 
workers. The latter group is referred to 
hereafter as “jurors” because their opinions 
were included in the study primarily as a 
check against the opinions of regular class- 
room teachers. 


Questionnaire Returns 


One of the most obvious conclusions from 
the questionnaire returns is that there is 
little uniformity throughout the state in 
regard to the grade levels or titles of courses 
in which such information is presented. 
TABLE 1 shows the number of replies re- 
ceived and categories into which they were 


*' The writer is indebted to C. A. Michelman, 
Chief of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
State of Illinois Board of Vocational Education, who 
made available the information in his office. The 
Guidance Services Annual Information Report is a 
report form sent to his office by each high school 
in the state of Illinois. It is not a required report, 
but most high schools in the state cooperate in 
filling it out. 
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divided. The "general" category includes 
homeroom programs, group guidance, 
orientation, and other types of activities not 
part of regular courses. 


TABLE 1 
Questionnaire Returns in Each Category 


Number Рет Cent 


of of 
Category Returns Total 
A. Occupations Courses— 
9th & 10th grades 8 44 
B. Occupations Courses— 
llth & 12th grades 29 158 
C. Units in Other Courses— 
9th & 10th grades 56 30.6 
D. Units in Other Courses— 
llth & 12th grades 45 24.6 
E. General-9th-12th grades 26 142 
F. Jurors 19 10.4 
ToraL 7188 100.0 


The variety of course names and the dif- 
ferent areas of the curriculum reported 
lead to the conclusion that the interest of 
the instructor may often be a major factor 
in deciding whether or not occupational in- 
formation is part of a particular course. 


TABLE 2 
Occupations Courses Reported 
Name of Course Frequency 

l. Self Appraisal and Careers 18 
2. Occupations 12 
3. Occupational Civics 4 
4, Careers 3 
5. Personal and Occupational Guidance 1 

1 


6. Occupational Guidance 
2 ә er 3 NEL 


In addition to the courses shown in 
TABLE 2, 29 other courses were reported in 
which units dealing with occupational in- 


formation were taught. ‘These courses in- 
cluded practically all areas of instruction. 
English was mentioned most frequently, 26 
times, and social studies 17 times. 


Summary of Questionnaire Responses 


Persons who filled out the questionnaire 
were asked to rate the items for the grade 
level and type of course which they taught, 
and in terms of an ideal situation rather 
than the actual one. A five point scale was 
used to show the relative importance of 
each item. Means were computed for each 
category described above. Data concerning 
these are given in detail in a dissertation 
based on this study which was prepared 
under the supervision of Leo G. Bent, Dean 
of the College of Education, Bradley Uni- 
versity [2]. 

A total mean rating of at least two ("con- 
sidered to be of moderate importance") was 
arbitrarily established as.a minimum for 
an item to be considered among the list of 
objectives and desirable characteristics of 
a course or unit dealing with occupational 
information. 

The items listed below from the question- 
naire are arranged in rank order within the 
categories: objectives; course content; and 
techniques, procedures, and materials. 


Objectives 


4. 


n 


To help students appraise their own interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, and personality character- 
istics with respect to the needs of occupations. 
To acquaint students with sources of occupa- 
tional information, and to educate them in the 
skills required to find, use, and organize such 
materials. 
H. To help students develop wholesome attitudes 
toward work and other workers. 
4. To create a desire in each student to be of 
service to society by filling a useful place in the 
world of work. 
To provide opportunities through which stu- 
dents may learn how to obtain accurate infor- 


Js. 


What are the objectives and desirable characteristics for teaching occupational 


information? 
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mation about the training and/or educational 
requirements of occupations in which they are 
interested. 

6. To aid students in developing techniques for 

making occupational choices. 

To bring about student awareness of the oppor- 

tunities in their own school curriculum which 

may be of special value in preparing for certain 
occupations. 
8. To contribute to the general education and the 
general fund of knowledge of the student. 
9. To make students more aware of the availability 
and the value of counseling services. 

J10. To provide instruction and practice in the 

methods of seeking employment. 

Ji. To develop an understanding of the contribu- 

tions made to society by various forms of work. 

J 12. To provide opportunities through which stu- 
dents may become aware of the opportunities 
for occupational training in their own com- 
munity. 

13. To help students make better use of vocational 
training which they have received or may re- 
ceive in the future. 

M. To help students select and enter appropriate 

7 educational and/or training programs. 

15. 'To study basic socio-economic conditions of oc- 
cupational life in order that students may de- 
velop intelligent and cooperative attitudes to- 
ward the problems which they may meet. 

16. To help each student choose an occupational 
field. 

У 17. To promote a closer relationship between the 
school and the industries, businesses, and other 
places of employment in the community. 

18, To help students develop avocational interests. 

19. To help students understand the relation of 
avocations to vocations. 

v 20. To help students to develop plans for advance- 

ment while “on-the-job.” 


vi. 


The other three objectives included on 
the questionnaire received mean ratings 
lower than two. 


21. To teach students the dangers of different types 
of false guidance such as phrenology, astrology, 
fortune-telling, etc. 

22. To help each student choose a specific occupa- 
tion. 

23. To encourage a distribution of workers that is 
in accordance with the needs of society. 


Course Content 


J 1. The relationship between school life and occu- 
pational life and the importance of particular 
subjects. 


№. Ihe development of wholesome attitudes to: 

ward occupational requirements and rewards. 

How to understand and improve one's. own 

personality. 

How to conduct oneself during an interview for 

a job. 

How to study. 

How to select an institution for further educa- 

tion and/or training. 

Where and how to obtain information about 

openings. 

А. How to fill ош an application blank for a job. 

V9. How to write a letter of application. 

Je How to use information gained from tests of 
intelligence, aptitude, interests, and abilities to 
help solve occupational problems. 

di. How people differ physically, mentally, and 
socially. 

oe Information about apprentice training—method 
of entry, length of training, trades in which 


shi de hey 


used, etc. 

y. Qualities which have helped people to attain 
success. 

q. Conditions and trends in occupational group- 
ings, such as; professional and semi-professional, 
clerical and sales, services, agriculture, forestry 
and fishery occupations, and skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled occupations. 

15. Information about military service. 
- The relationship of workers and their inter- 
dependence. 
- Basic human needs and how they affect occupa- 


Js 
17. 
tions. 
IR Socio-economic factors related to occupations. 
№. How to make and use a community survey of 
occupational opportunities. 
20, Legislation affecting workers. 
Ut How to write an autobiography and use it as an 
aid in making occupational choices. 


Four questionnaire items in the coursc 
content section had a total mean of less 
than two. 


22. The classification of occupations according to 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

23. Occupational Classification according to the 
Census Bureau. 

24. The meaning of certain basic statistical concepts 
such as percentile, mean, median, and mode. 

25. Standard Industrial Classification of 1949, 


oed Techniques, Procedures, and Materials 


. Intensive individual study of one or more 
occupations selected by each student. 

2. Counseling by a trained counselor in connection 
with the course. 
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4 Use of movies, slides, and filmstrips to provide 
information about occupations. 

. Have each student match his own characteristics 
with those of particular occupations. 

. Self-appraisal through the use and interpreta- 
tion of standardized psychological tests. 

. Practice filling out application blanks and writ- 
ing letters of application. 

. Use of speakers representing occupations in 
which they are successfully employed. 

. Field trips and visits to places of work. 

. Class study of as many occupations and/or 
occupational fields as possible. 

. Student reports based on 
workers. 

. Career conferences. 

2. Conduct practice job interviews in the class. 

. Class survey of the occupational opportunities 
in the community. 

14. Committee study and reports on occupational 
fields. 

. Have class members write letters to business 
concerns in order to obtain information about 
occupational opportunities. 

. Obtain occupational information through bio- 
graphical study. 


interviews with 


Three items from this section received a 
mean rating lower than two. 


17. Use sociodrama to help solve occupational 
problems. 

18. Follow-up study of previous students made by 
the class. 

19. Class participation in "Occupations Please" or 
a similar quiz game in the classroom. 


Summary 


Based on responses from 164 Illinois high 
school teachers of occupational information 
and a group of 19 "jurors" made up of ex- 
perts and recognized authorities in the field, 
a tentative set of objectives and desirable 
characteristics for teaching occupational in- 
formation was established by including 
those items from the questionnaire which 
had a total mean value of two or more. 
Values assigned to each item by the re- 
spondents were based on what they thought 
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would be an ideal situation rather than the 
actual conditions. 

The tentative list, established by the 
means described above, was presented and 
arranged in rank order. The list included 
20 statements of objectives, 21 items to be 
included in the course content, and 16 items 
regarding techniques, procedures, and ma 
terials. 


Conclusions 


1. The tentative list established in this study 
needs to be verified by evaluation studies 
following its application in classroom 
situations. The relative values assigned 
particular items may have been in- 
fluenced by teacher competencies and the 
amount of specialized training in this 
area. 

. More schools in Illinois are teaching oc- 
cupational information through units in 
separate courses than through a separate 
course in occupations. The majority of 
these units are in either English or social 
studies classes. Units in other courses are 
taught most frequently in the ninth and 
tenth grades, and the separate courses are 
taught most frequently in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. The proper place 
for instruction regarding occupational 
information in the curriculum needs to 
be studied. 

3. No textbook or set of instructional ma- 
terial examined by the writer seemed to 
be adequate to teach a course designed 
to meet the list of desirable character- 
istics. Тһе teacher who attempts to use 
the list will find a wealth of material in 
the form of textbooks, supplementary 
materials, movies, and filmstrips, but will 
need to plan to use many of these rather 
than any particular one. 
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A Group Guidance Inter-Faith Project 


GEORGE HARLOW 


|" ALL METROPOLITAN areas there are or- 
ganizations which offer a variety of wel- 
fare services for young people.  Recrea- 
tional, physical cultural, and religious 
needs appear to be of primary importance 
to most community leaders; somewhat less 
interest is manifested in the educational, 
mental health, and vocational needs of ado- 
lescence. This paper presents the results of 
a study undertaken to show how a voca- 
tional program was incorporated into an 
ongoing neighborhood cultural and recrea- 
tional program. 

Cooperating in this program were two sec- 
tarian agencies in Chicago, the Erie Neigh- 
borhood House and the Jewish Vocational 
Service. The Jewish Vocational Service 
helps individuals in the Jewish Community 
to secure employment and to plan a voca- 
tional or educational career. Erie Neigh- 
borhood House is a settlement house foster- 
ing educational, social, physical, and re- 
ligious growth within its geographical area. 
Located in the midst of a large city, it serves 
a diversified population. The program dis- 
cussed here was designed to help Erie House 
provide needed vocational assistance to the 
persons using its services. 

Several board members of the Erie Neigh- 
borhood House felt that the vocational 
problems of the young people were being 
overlooked in the attention paid to general 
recreational and cultural programs. They 
also believed that many of the agency's 
workers avoided dealing with such voca- 
tional problems because they were not ade- 
quately prepared to handle them. In ap- 
proaching the Jewish Vocational Service to 
explore possibilities of help in working out 
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a vocational counseling program, they raised 
two questions: (1) Is it possible to set up a 
cooperative project between groups whose 
interest and clientele are somewhat differ- 
ent? and (2) Is it possible to broaden the 
scope and thinking of the groups partici- 
pating in the program with minimum staff 
time and money? 


The Project 


The cooperating groups set up the fol- 
lowing program: (1) Board education and 
participation—a committee of the Erie 
Board would work closely with the Erie 
Neighborhood Staff and a staff member of 
the Jewish Vocational Service. А Boys 
Work Committee would serve as liaison be- 
tween board, staff, and the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service. (2) Staff Education and par- 
ticipation—Erie House staff would take part 
in vocational orientation and training ses- 
sions. After such training, staff would be 
expected to handle vocational counseling 
material directly with the members. (3) 
The Jewish Vocational Service would coun- 
sel five individuals directly as a demonstra- 
tion. (4) The project would be evaluated at 
the end of the year. 

The group, limited to those members who 
were in high school and ready for work, 
numbered 100 teenage boys and girls. The 
Erie House staff consisted of 8 full time 
workers, 5 of whom had professional train- 
ing in education, religion, or social work, 
plus 15 part-time workers and volunteers. 
The program director of Erie House served 
as spokesman and coordinator for the group; 
the liaison worker between the two agencies 
was the group guidance counselor of the 
Jewish Vocational Service (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the "liaison"). 
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The staff met for training sessions at 
various intervals during the year. In addi- 
tion they devoted regular staff meeting time 
to training. In order to integrate the voca- 
tional counseling program into the total 
Erie House activities, the liaison attended 
all staff meetings and his contribution to 
the project was incorporated into the gen- 
eral meeting content. 

The liaison met with the Boys Work Com- 
mittee and helped plan their program. 
Their first concern was whether each indi- 
vidual in the group should be tested. After 
discussing the purpose of psychological 
tests, the group decided that testing would 
be expensive and without any great value 
for the project itself. They decided that the 
Erie House Board could best serve as con- 
sultants and should be available to the 
young people to discuss their own work and 
interest. In addition, board members 
would present facts concerning their own 
fields of work at a series of general meetings. 
The liaison proposed a joint meeting of the 
boys work committee and a committee of 
teenagers from Erie House, and a joint 
program was arranged on a trial basis. This 
group decided that if feasible, a general 
“career nights” program would be arranged 
in place of a series of general meetings. 
Here the interest level of the group could be 
checked and a number of careers discussed 
at one time. 

To get a better picture of individual 
interests, the group determined that each 
member would be given a short interview. 
After studying pertinent material on the in- 
dividual, the program director, who acted 
as interviewer, raised two specific questions 
with the teenager: (1) What type of work 
would you accept if you had to begin work 
immediately? and (2) What type of work 
would you like to be doing five years from 
now? ‘The interviewer incorporated the 
results of this interview into a report which 
contained all of the then available 
information, 

After careful screening by the staff and 
program director, three boys and two girls 
about to graduate from high school were 
selected to receive direct counseling from 
the Jewish Vocational Service. The staff 
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attempted to select young people with dif- 
fering interests and needs and ones whom 
they believed could profit from counseling. 


Program Results 


With reference to the Boys Work Com- 
mittee the following results emerged: (1) 
At meetings with the Boys Work Committee, 
a committee of the member group dis- 
covered that it had many ideas in common 
with the board and the work committee. 

Members of the participating group were 
more likely to follow through in plans 
when made by this joint group than when 
developed by the Boys Work Committee 
alone. (2) The Board set up a speakers’ 
roster to be used by the staff. All Board 
members were listed as well as others who 
were willing to participate. Board mem- 
bers also made time available to accompany 
members on visits to plants, colleges, and 
business organizations. (3) The Boys 
Work Committee was helped to handle 
vocational problems with small and large 
groups. Necessary resources and material 
(educational and vocational) were made 
available to them, 

With reference to staff training and group 
guidance participation the following results 
were obtained: (1) The staff felt that the 
program had as its ultimate purpose re- 
placement of many of them by trained 
people in the vocational field, Toward the 
end of the project full cooperation from the 
staff was obtained and a feeling of security 
achieved. (2) The staff and board became a 
closely knit unit increasingly aware of the 
problems of its adolescent group. Both the 
staff and the board came to respect the con- 
tributions which each had to make in solv- 
ing their mutual problems. (3) Group 
work principles were underlined when the 
staff saw that by understanding the total 
needs of the individual they were able to 
be of greater help in working with the ado- 
lescent. (4) Community referral resources 
were used in meeting the needs of the teen- 
age group. Learning the limits of their own 
service was difficult at first for the Erie 
Staff, but was accepted as they gained ex- 
perience in guiding youth. For example, 
Joe left school at 16. He falsified his cre- 
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dentials and told his school that he was 
moving to Long Island. Meanwhile he 
came to the staff of Erie Neighborhood 
House and asked for help in finding work. 
When the Jewish Vocational Service was 
called upon for suggestions in helping the 
boy locate employment his faked birth cer- 
tificate came to light and his reason for 
using it. At this point case work service 
and vocational service were called upon to 
help the boy with his problem, since obvi- 
ous family problems were basic to his situa- 
tion. With counseling he was helped to 
return to school and a beginning was made 
toward working out the problems of the 
family. Staff education enabled them to go 
beyond the immediate plans of the boy to 
appreciation of the need for long range 
plans and of resources where help and in- 
formation could be obtained. Additional 
questions about problems such as the draft, 
continuation of school, and the use of the 
employment service helped the staff deal 
more effectively with the group. 

With reference to the individual counsel- 
ing program the following resulted: (1) 
'The five counselees selected for direct con- 
tact with the Jewish Vocational Service 
were somewhat skeptical about this program 


although they were aware of the service they 
were receiving. "They were afraid that their 
own plans, such as locating immediate em- 
ployment or being allowed to continue in 
college, might be interfered with. They 
also felt different from the rest of the mem- 
bers of their adolescent group. 1t was diffi- 
cult to establish rapport with them and a 
woman counselor found that the male coun- 
selees would have preferred working with 
a male counselor. (2) Another difficulty in 
the program was the unfamiliarity the JVS 
counselor had with the language and mores 
of the group. Education between staffs is 
demonstrated as a necessity when dealing 
with differing community populations. 

The result of the program has led to the 
establishment of a pilot project in voca- 
tional counseling. Erie Neighborhood 
House has decided that the project has been 
successful in demonstrating the need for vo- 
cational counseling. A part-time worker 
has been employed to continue the counsel- 
ing project and to serve as a consultant to 
the group program. If this pilot project is 
successful, and if it is indicated that there 
is a need for such a worker, a full-time voca- 
tional counselor will be employed. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY CONFERENCE 


The 1956 Conference of the American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion will be held from September 29 through October 5 in Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, at the Nicollet Hotel. 


The theme of the Conference will be “Time for Reflection,” and the 
topics will include: Occupational Therapy in Relation to General Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Geriatrics, Pediatrics, Physical Disabilities, and 


Psychiatry. 
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Agreement between Counselor-Counselee Vocational 


Decisions and Interest Inventory Scores 


GEORGE DOUGLAS MAYO 
and 


DAVID S. THOMAS 


Mes VOCATIONAL counselors probably 
would agree with the following state- 
ments: (a) Interest inventory scores con- 
tribute to the over-all objective of identify- 
ing the occupation (s) most appropriate for 
the counselee. (b) Reasonably adequate 
vocational decisions can be made without 
interest inventory scores, provided other 
tools in the counselor's kit are used wisely. 
It follows that interest inventory scores 
should be related to counselor-counselee de- 
cisions reached in the absence of the infor- 
mation provided by interest inventories. 
The relationships should be far from perfect 
since a number of factors other than in- 
terest affect vocational choice, but an ob- 
servable relationship should exist. This 
note reports an empirical check on the pres- 
ence and extent of this relationship. 

The inventory was developed by Clark 
[1, 2] for use with U. S. Navy enlisted men. 
It consists of 190 triads to which the sub- 
ject is asked to respond by indicating which 
of the three activities he would like to do 
most (e.g. write letters, fix a leaky faucet, 
or interview someone for a newspaper story). 
Similarly, the subject is asked to indicate 
which of the activities he would most dis- 
like to do. The third alternative is left 
blank. Empirical keys have been developed 

Grorce Douctas Mayo and Davin $. THOMAS 
are with the Naval Air Technical Training Com- 
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which differentiate experienced men in a 
number of naval occupations from navy- 
men-in-general. The present study deals 
with recruits assigned to naval aviation. 
Inventory keys were available for four of 
the more populous naval aviation occupa- 
tions. In addition, a key developed for the 
navy electrician occupation appeared to be 
appropriate for the similar occupation of 
aviation electrician. The intercorrelations 
among the five keys with the sample used in 
the study, are shown in TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 
Intercorrelations among Interest Inventory Keys 
(N = 1971) 
Key 1 2 3 4 


. Aircraft engine man 
. Aircraft structures and 
hydraulics man 


ю 


0.67 


3. Aviation ordnance man —0.11 —0.17 
4. Electrician 0.35 0.06 0.07 
5. Aviation electronics 
man —0.02 0.38 0.25 065 


The inventory was administered to 1,971 
recruits during their first week of aviation 
training. During this and the following 
weeks of the eight weeks' course, the men 
received preparatory training for aviation 
technical schools, including mathematics, 
physics, layout, and the use of hand tools. 
'They were familiarized with the 12 naval 
aviation occupations and during the last 
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TABLE 2 


Relationship between Highest Interest Inventory Score and Counselor-Counselee Vocational 
Decision 


Aviation Occupation N 
l. Engine man 262 
2, Structures and hydraulics man 208 
3. Ordnance man 103 
4, Electrician 168 
5. Electronics man 391 


Highest Inventory Score с xt. 

1 ig m ae 5 

83.297 129. 49 24 0.28 23.11 
43.7716: 37 58 >) 20 0.38 3457 
197 270130 014 13 0.21 498 
24-30 "34: "560.24 0.31 17.8t 
60 41 66 87 137 0.35 55.71 


* Significant at less than 5% level. 

t Significant at less than 1% level. 
two weeks received vocational counseling 
assisted by seven fulltime civilian coun- 
selors. The inventory answer sheets were 
not scored until after counseling had been 
completed, so that there would be no pos- 
sibility of the scores affecting vocational 
choice. The five raw scores, corresponding 
to the five keys, were converted to standard 
scores, using the means and standard devia- 
tions of the group of 1,971 men. The high- 
est standard score of each man, who with 
the aid of a counselor selected one of the 
five occupations for which interest keys were 
available, was plotted against the vocational 
decision arrived at jointly by the counselor 
and counselee. The total number of men 
selecting the five occupations was 1,132. 

By application of the chi-square test of 
significance to this table is was possible to 
determine whether or not a disproportion- 
ate number of men who had selected each 
of the occupations made their highest in- 
terest inventory score on the same occupa- 
tion. ‘TABLE 2 shows the observed frequen- 
cies involved in the chi-square computation, 
chi-square values, and the contingency co- 
efficients corresponding to the chi-squares. 
The availability of jobs has an effect upon 
the decisions reached in a military counsel- 
ing situation just as it does in a civilian 
counseling situation. The proportion of 
recruits that is needed in each of the naval 
aviation occupations is known, and there is 
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a tendency for counselor-counselee decisions 
to approximate these proportions. It was 
necessary to take these proportions into 
account in computing the expected fre- 
quencies for the chisquares, instead of 
making the erroneous assumption that there 
was an equal chance of.each of the five oc- 
cupations being chosen by a counselee. 

The results indicate that in each of the 
five occupations a larger number of men 
than would be expected on the basis of 
chance made their highest inventory score 
on the same occupation they selected in the 
counseling situation. This is as it should be 
if statements (a) and (b) above, are correct. 
'The results are therefore interpreted as 
additional evidence in support of the use 
of the navy interest inventory in a military 
vocational counseling situation. It is noted, 
however, that the relationship between 
highest interest inventory score and coun- 
selor-counselee decision is not sufficiently. 
close to suggest that counseling serves 
mainly to confirm information that is avail- 
able from an interest inventory. 
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HASTINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
Works on the Drop Out Problem 


WILLIAM T. JAQUES 


Mz HAS BEEN written in recent years 
about the drop out problem. 
School people all over the nation have been 
concerned and have been trying to devise 
ways which would reduce the number of 
those who leave school before graduation. 
The following is a description of what one 
school is doing to try to solve this problem. 

Like other school people, faculty per- 
sonnel at Hastings High School had been 
concerned for a number of years about stu- 
dents who drop out, but they had not 
known just what to do. They realized that 
when a boy or girl walks in, lays his books 
down, and says he is quitting, it is usually 
a waste of time and effort to try to persuade 
him otherwise. A number of times it was 
suggested that if some way could be found 
to identify, during junior high school, stu- 
dents who were likely to drop out of school, 
perhaps something could be done. The 
answer came in an article in Occupations 
[1], identifying 10 characteristics indicative 
of the prospective drop out: Excessive ab- 
scence, placement in the lowest decile on 
a mental ability test, broken home, failure 
in school subjects, minimal family educa- 
tion, low family economic status, male sex, 
lack of participation in school activities, 
school retardation, and low score on a stand- 
ardized reading test. 

The Hastings High School Guidance 
Committee agreed to undertake a project 
dealing with the prospective drop out utiliz- 
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ing the characteristics as given. "The first 
step was to attempt to discover how many 
pupils had the above characteristics. Ac- 
cordingly, a study was made of the per- 
sonnel records of the classes of 1956, 1955, 
1954, and 1953. Any pupil having four or 
more of the critical characteristics was con- 
sidered a prospective drop out. One hun- 
dred nineteen such pupils were found. 

The next step was to devise a method of 
working with these pupils. Each pupil was 
assigned as a special project to one teacher, 
who had him in the subject that the pupil 
said he liked best or in which he was doing 
his best work. Each teacher was asked to 
be responsible for a limited number of 
pupils in an attempt to make the students 
feel that there was at least one person in the 
school who was especially interested in 
them. The committee felt that regardless 
of what was done probably a number of 
these pupils would leave school. On the 
other hand, it was felt that if only a few 
pupils were saved, the project would be 
worth while, 

Since the project was started, a re-check 
has been made each year to find the names 
of pupils who might have been overlooked 
or who might have developed more of the 
characteristics. Each year also the new 
seventh grade class has been investigated. 
At the close of the second semester of the 
1954-1955 school year, 331 pupils were in- 
cluded in the experiment. Of this group, 
130 pupils in the graduating classes of 1953 
through 1955 were classified as prospective 
drop outs. Of the 130 so identified, 43 have 
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TABLE 1 
Intelligence Quotients of Prospective Drop Outs 


Totals 


Graduated Drop Ouis Others Still in School 

100 and over 8 28 8 38 82 
90-99 14 27 10 36 87 
80-89 15 40 17 36 108 
70-79 6 12 7 10 35 
Below 70 0 2 1 5 8 
Unknown 0 4 7 0 11 

‘TOTALS 43 113 50 125 331 


been graduated, 73 dropped out of school, 
9 members of these classes transferred to 
other schools, and 4 others were sent to 
penal institutions. One of these was gradu- 
ated from high school there. One member 
of the class of 1955 was still in school in 
May of 1955. 

The fact that 43 members of the group 
have been graduated has been very en- 
couraging. How many of them would have 
finished school had the extra interest not 
been taken in them, no one can know. We 
feel, however, that many of them would not 
have finished school if this type of personal 
relationship had not been established. 

Of the remaining 201 pupils in the classes 
of 1956 through 1960, 39 have already 
dropped out of school, 28 have transferred 
to other schools and may or may not still be 
in school, 4 have been dismissed from school, 
4 have been sent to penal institutions, 1 has 
been sent to the state hospital, 1 is deceased, 
and 125 were still in schcool as of June 1, 
1955. 

Of the group which was in school on 
June 1, 1955, several had shown improve- 
ment in their school work and some were 
beginning to take part in school activities. 

'The question is sometimes raised as to 
whether, on the basis of ability, some of 
these students should be encouraged to re- 
main in school The majority of these 
pupils were given either the Otis Quick 
Scoring Test of Mental Maturity or the 
New California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity at the sixth grade level. TABLE 1 
shows the intelligence quotients of these 
pupils at that time. 
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This table indicates that on the basis of 
scholastic ability most of these people 
should be able to profit from a high school 
education. Perhaps the lower 15 to 20 per 
cent should not be given much encourage- 
ment. The other 80 per cent to 85 per cent 
probably have the ability, if they are able 
to put forth the effort. 

Some people have asked if we are really 
identifying the drop outs. Illness has 
forced a few pupils to quit. Each year 
several girls are married. While some of 
them finish high school, several do not. 
Annually a number who have entered our 
high school for the first time, leave before 
they have been integrated into our pro- 
gram. ‘These three groups could not be 
identified by the 10 characteristics. Of the 
remaining pupils who drop out, about 60 
per cent have been on our prospective drop 
out list. 

The Guidance Committee of Hastings 
High School would agree that more should 
be done toward preventing drop outs. 
However, the above facts indicate that prog- 
ress is being made both in identifying those 
pupils who are likely to drop out and in 
keeping some of those pupils in school. ‘The 
committee feels that the method devised is 
a step in the right direction for this par- 
ticular school. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


Program Adjustments for the Physically Handicapped 
At the College Level 


MARGARET E. CONDON and RUTH S, LERNER 


Wis A STUDENT with a physical handi- 
cap is admitted to one of the munici- 


pal colleges of New York City he is ex- 
pected to pursue the same courses and 
meet, with minimal adjustments, the same 
requirements for his degree as do all other 
students. 

At two of these large, non-resident, tui- 
tion-free colleges in New York City (the 
City College and Hunter College), the 
Registrar, the Deans, the Chairmen of De- 
partments, and the classroom instructors as 
well as guidance personnel cooperate to 
enable these students to meet these require- 
ments and to take their place in the college 
community. 

One of the first problems to be faced is 
that of transportation to and from home to 
college. In a city like New York transpor- 
tation, especially during rush hours, poses 
serious difficulties for those with physical 
handicaps. Arrangements are therefore 
made for post tuberculars, cardiacs, post 
polios on crutches, and the visually handi- 
capped for whom crowds might be hazard- 
ous and for those whose work tolerance may 
be low, to schedule their classes so that they 
can avoid rush hour travel. Wheel chair 
cases are provided with special transporta- 
tion by New York State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

At the time of registration, for those stu- 
dents whose physical condition precludes 
excessive stair climbing or walking every 
effort is made to schedule their classes in 
the same building. At City College a letter 
~ MaRGARET Е, Connon is with the Department of 
Student Life at City College, New York, New York. 
Rurn S. Lerner is with the Bureau of Educational 
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goes to the Registrar recommending these 
special program considerations; at Hunter 
the College Registrar conducts special early 
registration for these students before regular 
registration so that they may have first 
choice of hours and rooms. 

All the severely handicapped students 
present very special problems in laboratory 
courses. Before such a student is assigned 
to a laboratory course, the Chairman of the 
Department and the instructor of the course 
are consulted to consider whether feasible 
arrangements may be made in that course. 
Once the student has been admitted an 
official notice is sent to the instructor which 
informs him of the presence of that student 
and states arrangements which have been 
made and also instructs him as to procedure 
in cases where seizures or attacks might 
occur as in diabetes or convulsive disorders. 
It must be stated with emphasis, that in 
some cases students may not be permitted 
to take certain laboratory courses because 
the chairman or instructor believes it un- 
wise, either in terms of the student’s safety 
or that of the rest of the class. One method 
which has been found useful is the assign- 
ment of a student assistant to the blind and 
cerebral palsied. Particularly at the City 
College which has an engineering school, 
students have pursued work in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Engineering with consider- 
able success. Since the fall of 1955, a new 
plan is being tried in Geology and Biology 
enabling the blind to participate in lecture 
and discussions but ito be excused from the 
laboratory work. In these cases the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Course and Stand- 
ing is requested to waive laboratory require- 
ments and to allow the substitution of 
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some other course, depending on the stu- 
dent's goal. 

At the present time blind students are ex- 
cused from Art classes but it is hoped that 
eventually courses in Sculpturing may be 
offered in place of the regular required Art 
course. Blind students take the regular 
Mathematics sequence and in the School of 
Business, the regular Accounting courses. 
Some of the blind students enrolled at the 
City College planned self-help devices so 
that they were able to take courses in Engi- 
neering. One of the former students is 
now employed as an Electronics Research 
Engineer. 

Students with hearing losses pursue the 
regular college curriculum except that, in 
some cases, the regular speech requirements 
are waived and lip-reading courses are sub- 
stituted. In some cases, these students have 
been exempted from advanced modern 
language study since in these courses audi- 
tory acuity is vital to understanding. In 
other cases, they have taken classical lan- 


guages in lieu of modern foreign languages 
since oral communication in the classical 
languages is not required. 

In line with our policy of helping the 
physically handicapped students avail 
themselves of all the facilities offered by the 
colleges, the Hygiene Department arranges 
appropriate activities and special classes in 
physical education so that they can engage 
in physical activities which are suitable and 
healthful for them. Swimming may be 
advised for a post polio; wrestling for a 
blind student. 

As may be seen from the adjustments 
mentioned above, it is the aim of these col- 
leges to help the students pursue the regular 
four-year college course with minimal modi- 
fication of curriculum requirements. The 
colleges are committed to the belief that 
this is the best way to help them toward 
their vocational objectives as well as to- 
ward well-rounded development as human 
beings. 


DATA FOR THE A.P.G.A. MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


October 5 is the last day for receiving at APGA Headquarters informa- 
tion from current paid members for listing in the 1956 Membership 
Directory. The Directory Listing Forms were mailed to all old members 
with the first and second billings. New members were sent the forms 


when they paid their dues. 


Entries in the Directory will be based on the information supplied by 
members on this form. Anyone who has not yet furnished the requested 
information should do so at once. Additional copies of the form may be 
obtained upon request from APGA National Headquarters, 1534 “О” 


Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Guest Editorial 


OF OF THE major problems which has 
faced our Journal has been the difficulty of 
obtaining significant articles concerned with 
guidance at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. One may point to the relative 
infancy of guidance in the elementary 
school as a plausible reason for the lack of 
good material in this area. But certainly 
this excuse does not exist for guidance in 
the secondary school, which now has a long 
history and has been firmly established. 
What are the reasons for this relative scar- 
city of publication in the secondary field? 
Is it because there are not interesting and 
worth-while things being tried out now 
which represent real improvement over 
long established practices? It is difficult 
to believe that this is true—that there are 
no longer unique and fresh approaches 
being tried out. Surely the inventiveness 
and originality of practitioners in the field 
have not dried up. 

Also it is difficult to believe that no longer 
is there any careful research going on in 
secondary school guidance. If this is true 
it is high time that such research be under- 
taken. We certainly are far from having 
final answers to problems of basic concepts, 
relationships, tools, and techniques. 

Probably the answer is to be found in 
several parts. First, practitioners in second- 
ary school guidance are usually so busy in 
a purely service function that little time or 
energy remain for reporting what is being 
done. This is a real barrier to writing for 
publication and, admittedly, is not easy to 
overcome. But if our profession is to con- 
tinue to grow in acceptance and status we 
must somehow find time and energy to share 
our “know-how” with others and to demon- 
strate that we are not stagnant, that we are 
constantly trying out what we believe to be 
better ways, and: can report evidence on 
what seems to be improvement. 

Second, we probably have become prac- 
titioners because we prefer to practice 
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rather than to write about our practices. 
The more articulate among those who enter 
guidance and personnel work probably tend 
to migrate into university and specialized 
agency positions. Perhaps the answer to 
this can be found in teamwork, with a 
practitioner joining with a university in- 
structor to do a joint job of writing. For 
most of us, authorship is a difficult and pain- 
ful process and we need not hesitate to com- 
bine our “know-how” with someone else’s 
writing skill. 

Third, maybe people in secondary school 
guidance are just too modest. Many sec- 
ondary school counselors often dismiss truly 
unique contributions which they are 
making with the remark, “Oh this is old 
stuff. Why report it?” Modesty is a good 
trait, but let's not overdo it. 

What are some of the problems for which 
we need answers whether obtained em- 
pirically or through controlled research? 
Here are some which come to mind: 


1. Does it make any real difference in the 
ability of a counselor to establish rela- 
tionships with his counselors if he also 
has to teach or to assume disciplinary 
roles in the school setting, such as polic- 
ing the cafeteria? Is there any real evi- 
dence from experience or research to 
answer this question? This particular 
point still remains a thorny issue between 
guidance people and school administra- 
tors. Would not evidence help? 

2. What practices have proved successful in 
getting parents to accept limitations in 
their children? Admittedly this over- 
laps into clinical psychology and psy 
chiatry but maybe some school counselors 
have found some answers. If so, what 
are they? 

3. Does group instruction in educational 
and occupational information hel 
pupils make wiser choices? "There is 
some research in this area, but not 
enough for a firm answer. 

4. What about the problem of predicting 
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for college success? High schools in- 
creasingly are being faced with this prob- 
lem. Here controlled research, especially 
with objective tests, does exist. But is it 
enough? Or can we do only a little 
better than chance? Has any particular 
factor or combination of factors proved 


6. What about the tremendously important 


and complex problem of counseling tech- 
niques? Has any one systematically 
tried to use a specific orientation? Con- 
trolled experimentation is extremely diffi- 
cult with this problem, but how about an 
antecedent-consequent approach? 


to be successful in a particular school? 


5. How can a counselor get classroom 
teachers to really accept and work with 
difficult pupils? Are there interesting ex- 
ploratory efforts in this direction? Can 
these efforts be described and some kind 
of real evidence as to their success pre- 
sented? 


One could go on but perhaps the above 
are sufficiently suggestive. Let us somehow 
find the time and energy to tell our story 
and to build our profession into one that 
has a real body of knowledge and skills 
commanding genuine  respect.—EDWARD 
LANDY. 


CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS 
1957 APGA CONVENTION 


Presentation of papers on significant research in the fields of guidance and personnel is to be 
featured on the 1957 APGA Convention program. 


Formal reports on research will constitute the content of a series of fifteen minute meetings. 


Members of APGA are invited to prepare research report manuscripts in full length, final 
edited form for action by the Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers. Manu- 
scripts must be prepared in triplicate on 8:/, by 11 bond paper, double space typed, one 


inch margin copy. The length of the manuscript must not exceed twelve minutes of read- 
ing time. 


Manuscripts should be submitted to one of the following chairmen of the division to which 
the research most logically relates: 


Dr. Paul Dressel Dr. Raymond Hatch 
Program Chairman, A.C.P.A. Program Chairman, N.V.G.A. 
Mi State University Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan East Lansing, Michigan 


Miss Alice Moore Dr. Leslie O. Carlin 

Progr am Ыар, ASCA: a Ае ршн ыш 
еу Schoo! entral Michigan College 

Dearborn, ‘Michigan Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Dr. Walter Johnson 

Program Chairman, N.A.G.S.C.T. 
Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 


To be considered for acceptance on the program, interested persons should immediately 


notify the appropriate chairman of his intent to submit a paper. Copy must be received by 
the appropriate divisional chairman not later than November 1, 1956. 


The following information must accompany the report as submitted to divisional chairmen: 


Name of person who will deliver the report, his or her title, organization or agency repre- 
sented, address: street, city, and state. us Nr 


For further information regarding this program please communicate with S. C. Hulslander, 
A.P.G.A. Convention Coordinator, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Abandon Guidance? 


To the Editor: 

Mr. John R. Seeley's article in the May issue of 
the Journal certainly was an interesting one—one 
with a most provocative title. 

I must confess, my first reaction was one of dis- 
шау—"Сиідапсе: a Plea for Abandonment?”—why 
should this be? I read on to determine why 
Guidance was to be abandoned, only to discover 
that Mr. Seeley’s disagreement was not with a 
philosophy of guidance, so much as with the con- 
notation he has placed upon the term. 

Having read the article in its entirety left me 
with ambivalent feelings. It seems the plea, in 
effect, argues for more latitude on the part of the 
counselor in the actual decision-making process. 
However, it is my feeling that the consensus among 
people in the field today is that there is no quarrel 
whatever with this point of view; that this view 
is, in fact, supported. 

The statement made by Mr. Seeley that, "the 
teacher’s role has changed from that of an un- 
conscious transmitter of generally accepted values 
to one where he is expected to shape the child’s 
character” is a concept untenable to most guidance 
people; if this metamorphosis has actually occurred, 
it has occurred most subtly, and the undersigned 
has been unaware of it. 

Mr, Seeley complains that “no longer is there an 
attested and acceptable morality.” I cannot recall 
in human history when any such acceptance was 
ever achieved. 

Perhaps I am oversimplifying when I say that to 
me the article is saying in effect, “Let us be less 
directive in our approach to this business of coun- 
seling—let us encourage (ће counselee to participate 
more fully in the decision-making process, and let 
the inquiring mind be more in evidence.” 

These concepts are certainly not new, and it 
seems to me, have received rather general accept- 
ance. Again I am left with the feeling that the 
plea for abandonment of guidance, in terms of the 
structured concept described by the author, is made 
without any really new approach. 

The thesis of the article seems to me to deplore 
the fact that today there are “no longer any plain 
answers—any clear and certain answers to any im- 
portant questions.” It would be difficult indeed to 
remember any time, any age, in which these answers 
to problems were clear and well defined, and when 
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solutions to problems required only the application 
of a more or less stilted formula. 
W. Тер SWENSON 
York Community High School 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Too Many Directories; Too Little Information 


To the Editor: 

Several recent events (in April and May) prompt 
me to send you this note. Not long ago I was 
surprised to find in the morning's mail the NVGA's 
Directory of Professional Members. 1 was surprised. 
because while I am a member of the МУСА (asso- 
ciate member), I did not know that "we" were 
putting out a directory having in it only the names 
of the professional members. 

According to the "Directory Listing Form" for 
the 1956 Membership Directory of APGA there are 
nine subdivisions of membership in APGA. It is 
not inconceivable that a separate directory could 
be issued for each one. I doubt that there are 
many who feel that the APGA requires more than 
one directory. It would appear that there is need 
for closer coordination of the activities of the APGA 
and its divisions. 

If it is necessary or desirable that members of 
each group (e.g, professional members of NVGA) 
be easily identifiable, their names could be placed 
in alphabetical order in the back of the directory. 


"The 1955 Directory of the American Psychological 


Association might serve as a model for the 1956 
Directory of the APGA. 

Not only does it appear that there is need for 
better communication between the divisions and 
APGA but there is need for better communication 
with the APGA membership. According to page 
253 of the January, 1956, issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal (P and G), there are five divisions 
in the APGA, and only the NVGA has differentiated 
membership (three categories) Subsequent issues 
of P and G contain nothing to indicate that other 
divisions are differentiating their members or alter- 
ing the cost of membership. The "Directory List- 
ing Form" shows that ACPA and ASCA now have 
two categories of members (member and associate). 
The "Membership Dues" statement which accom- 
panied the “Directory Listing Form," however, 
shows that only the NVGA has differentiated mem- 
bership (two categories). The “Membership Dues" 
statement also calls for a hitherto unannounced 
two-dollar “special assessment” for ACPA members 
in “1956-1957”; apparently this fee will not be 
charged for 1957-1958. А description of further 
inconsistencies and ambiguities is unnecessary. 

It should not be necessary to point out that it is 
important that the APGA membership be accurately 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


By His Excellency 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Governor 


A PROCLAMATION 


1956 


DUCATION for every child has long been the accepted goal within this Commonwealth, 
Today that goal is based on the broader concept of an education for each child adapted to 
his abilities, interests and aptitudes. Present world conditions and the demands of industry 

for an ever increasing degree of specialized training give added significance to the plea, “Give us 
men to match these times." 

It is to the men and women of Vocational Guidance Counseling that we must look to channel 
our youth into careers for which each is best fitted. As a result, there exists today a sincere recog- 
nition of the value of Vocational Guidance in achieving the goal of a suitable education for each 
child in America. 

Tt was in 1908 that within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, always a leader in education, 
there was developed the first organized plan of Vocational Guidance in the United States. Seven 
years later the City of Boston established in its public schools a Department of Vocational Guidance 
to help high school popu choose fitting means of earning a livelihood, and to guide them into studies 
in preparation for their careers. 

'oday, every secondary school system of any size in the Commonwealth has created a Vocational 
Guidance Department, or section, to serve this need. Steps have also been taken to strengthen 
Guidance Services in the Junior High Schools. In the elementary grades the problem of adjust- 
ment is receiving increasing attention. 

hese commendable activities in behalf of youth are well recognized in educational circles, Uni- 
versities and private schools conduct periodic conferences and seminars to help teachers concerned 
with Vocational Guidance to keep abreast of new developments. The U. S. Office of Education op- 
erates its own Guidance Section and our Commonwealth is served by an Office of Guidance ‘and 
Placement under the Massachusetts Department of Education. 

In view of the many advancements made in Vocational Guidance, and in the knowledge that 
there will be conducted at the University Club in Boston on Friday, February 3, a Career Guidance 
Conference for Guidance Counselors from secondary schools throughout the Commonwealth, now, 
therefore, I, Christian A. Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby 
designate Friday, February 3, 1956, as 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DAY 


and request that the occasion be suitably observed in our institutions of learning and that our citi- 
zenry dedicate this day to the aims of Vocational Guidance. 


GIVEN at the Executive Chamber in Boston, this twenty-seventh 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America, the one hundred and eightieth. 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER. 
By His Excellency the Governor, 


EDWARD J. CRONIN, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


God Sabe The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


The proclamation reproduced above was furnished by Mau 


r RICE J. Downey, Director ;uida , Boston 
Massachusetts. We are informed that it is the first such pro Du US een 


clamation issued by a state governor.—Ep. 


From the Executive Secretary . . . 


Dear Members of APGA: 

I am not sure how seriously my past year 
would affect the data that contribute to 
learning curves. I am sure, however, that 
this Executive Secretary has had to learn a 
lot during the past twelve months. I have 
had to husile, and the necessity of learning 
appears unlikely to diminish. Let me tell 
you about the past year, and where we stand 
now on a few important items. During the 
following months the Editor is going to give 
me an opportunity to use this space to re- 
late more about APGA. 

An Executive Secretary is called upon to 
speak, to advise on doctoral dissertations, 
to battle through tax problems, to find the 
best route through Congress to enunciate 
the Association’s point of view, to confer 
with other associations on manpower, guid- 
ance, higher education, legislation, pro- 
posed studies, and paint and varnish; to 
figure how to get the Association repre 
sented in those areas of government and pri- 
vate study that we think are really impor- 
tant; to fit $10,000 demands into a $5,000 
budget; to work for the best hotel deal for 
conventions, 

This is a little of the new, interesting, and 
challenging position that I had the privilege 
of coming to a year ago from a college set- 
ting where I thought (my college Col- 
leagues!) I had worked hard but where I 
have now discovered I was only getting my 
feet wet! Basically, this position means re- 
lationships. They are: legislative, govern- 
ment outside of legislation, other associa- 
tions, strictly professional, business, staff, 
APGA and Division Officers and Commit- 
tees, and, most important, Branches and 
members. 

APGA is cooperating with the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts in a 
small but major conference of a selected 
group of school superintendents and guid- 
ance directors to advance the idea of work- 
ing with minority group students, as indi- 
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viduals, for a fuller development of their in- 
dividual potentialities. This development 
means educational and career planning. 
This will be followed by a working confer- 
ence to build up materials for students and 
counselors. In collaboration with this very 
important government group, APGA will 
exert its influence and professional leader- 
ship for the development of individuals, as 
individuals, from minority groups. 

The Membership Directory is in process. 
You, the members of APGA, have been mag- 
nificient in sending in your dues early. By 
spreading the work over the summer and 
early fall we expect to be able to bring out 
the Directory on schedule the first of Decem- 
ber without running into the heavy expense 
of extra help for a last-minute rush, The 
Directory will contain both an alphabetical 
and a geographical listing. 

The Directory of Counseling Agencies is 
due from the press next month. There are 
many months of compulsive, dedicated, and 
thorough work behind this. You should 
know about it. The Directory is published 
by APGA through the Professional Stand- 
ards Committee. It is used very widely and 
is quoted as a source of information in many 
publications—The New York Times, Kip- 
linger’s Changing Times, to mention two 
recent ones. 

Last year, John Gustad, Chairman, with 
his Committee, established procedures for 
an orderly program of evaluating and list- 
ing vocational counseling agencies. Thomas 
Magoon, Chairman for 1956-1957, is carry- 
ing forward the work with his Committee. 
They have been meeting practically every 
week for months. The list will be pub- 
lished every two years, and agencies are cer- 
tified for a period of two years. 

One of the important changes has been 
the transfer to this office of all of the cler- 
ical, financial, editing, and printing work. 
And it is heavy. 

During the summer months the APGA 
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TABLE 2 


————— 


TABLE 1 
Primary 

Division Membership,* % Affiliation,t % 
ACPA 41 19 
ASCA 37 17 
NAGSCT 13 3 
NVGA 80 30 
SPATE 10 1 
None 3 .. 
Graduate 

Student 4 oe 


* Percentages total to more than 100% because of 
duplication in membership; similarly throughout 
this report. 

+ Percentages total to less than 100% because not 
all respondents indicated primary affiliation; simi- 
larly diem this report. 


years; 33 per cent have been in the field 
from four to nine years. 

Pre-convention planning: lt is a compli- 
ment to the professional zeal of the respond- 
ents that almost all came to further pro- 
fessional growth, to make professional con- 
tacts, or to get professional information. 
Approximately 36 per cent also wanted to 
do a certain amount of “socializing.” Ten 
per cent were trying to find the right person 
for a particular job; another 10 per cent 
were seeking to find placement for them- 
selves. Over 80 per cent diligently perused 
the “1956 Convention Preliminary An- 
nouncement” sent out with registration ma- 
terials. Over 90 per cent approved of the 
Preliminary Convention program in the 
March, 1956, issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, but a fairly large num- 
ber suggested that the publication of this 
preliminary program should take place in 
an earlier issue. i 

Organization and content of meetings: 
The kind of speakers preferred at future 
conventions are indicated by the first and 
second choices made at the 1956 Conven- 
tion, shown in TABLE 2. 

The kind of presentations preferred at 
future conventions are indicated by the first 
and second choices made at the 1956 Con- 
vention, shown in Taste 3. Those ob- 
jected to are tabulated under column ^X." 

Seventy per cent of the Rr thought that 
the level of meetings was just "about right," 
while 18 per cent thought that the level of 
the meetings was too elementary. No one 
thought the level too advanced. A super- 


First Second 
Choice Choice 
СА % Kind of Speaker 
55 п Accepted leaders in your fields 
of interest 
5 25 Lesser known persons who are 
doing meaningful research 
5 15 Non-APGA persons from other. 
fields of interest 
19 27 Persons doing outstanding job 
not necessarily research 
TABLE 
First Second 
Choice Choice Х 
Yo Yo % Kind of Presentation 
6 3 13 Formal presentation by 
person with no audience 
discussion 
5 8 9 Formal presentation by 2 
more people with no аш 
dience discussion 
40 12 1 Formal presentation fol: 


lowed by audience discuss 
sion 
Informal discussion among) 
panel members 


6 13 3 Informal discussion among. 
audience members led by: 
discussion leader 

7 13 1 Demonstrations of materials 
and techniques 

6 11 2 “How to do it" sessions 


ficial cross-check indicates that those who 
had been working in the field of guidance 
for over ten years thought that the level of 
the meetings was too elementary. Regard: 
ing the types of meetings, the Rr indicated 
their likes or dislikes as follows: 


Liked Liked Disliked Disliked 

Strongly, Some- Strongly, Some- 

% what, % % what, f 

APGA general 


sessions 40 40 = b) 
Divisions general 
sessions 36 40 2 3 


Interest sessions 44 29 2 5 


There was apparently a seriousness about 
attending meetings since 58 per cent went 
to between six and ten meetings. Seventeen 
per cent went to between 11 and 15, and on€ 
hard working individual went to over 20 
meetings! This apparently was a followin 
through with the pre-convention planni 
because 73 per cent attended most of 
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meetings they had planned to attend. Fif- 
teen per cent attended all that they had 
planned to attend. It is interesting to note 
that 95 per cent of the Rr formulated their 
plans prior to coming to the convention. 

Fulfillment of convention plans: 1t seems 
that those accommodations which were the 
responsibility of the convention program 
committee were in general considered ade- 
quate while those facilities which were pri- 
marily the responsibility of the hotel itself 
attracted a certain amount of negative crit- 
icism. Тһе choice of the hotel, convention 
lounges, registration procedures, and other 
services such as information, placement, 
stenographic services, etc., were considered 
by the majority of Rr as being adequate 
with a proportionate few dissenting. Almost 
all found that the meals services were in- 
adequate; this being particularly true of 
breakfast. A great number of Rr were dis- 
appointed and some what chagrined at the 
arrangements made for meeting room space. 
‘There were complaints about poor ventila- 
tion, inadequate space and being shunted 
from one room to another. 


Recommendations 


The interpretation of the responses given 
on the basis of these evaluation attempts 
is, it is recognized, primarily the perogative 
and responsibility of the future convention 
planners. However, it will not be amiss to 
propose some recommendations definitely 
emphasized in this sampling. More facili- 
ties for meeting rooms should be provided. 
Meetings should begin on time and if possi- 
ble should not be changed to rooms other 
than those scheduled. It was suggested that 
the possibility of having conventions at 
some large university be explored. More 
adequate meals services, especially for break- 
fast, should be provided. There seems to 
have been some definite feeling that greater 
effort should be made to get new blood into 
the workings of the APGA at large and spe- 
cifically into the convention program. On 
the positive side, the Rr in general seemed 
to have approved of the general overall 
planning in evidence at the convention.— 
ArBERT Е. Grau, Chairman, Evaluation 
Committee. 
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State Membership Chairmen 
Appointed for 1956-1957 


А? A CENTRAL feature in the 1956-1957 
membership campaign, the APGA 
Membership Committee has appointed state 
chairmen to provide leadership and coordi- 
nation for recruiting activities. Following 
are the names of the persons who have ac- 
cepted responsibility for conducting the cur- 
rent drive in their states: 


Alabama: Walter Nelson, Gadsden High School, 
Gadsden 

Arizona: Ted Abbott, 793 Azted Road, Prescott 

Arkansas: Eugenia Rives, Counselor, Marianna 


High School, Marianna 

California: James A. Saum, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento 

Canada: Harold P. Johns, Director, Vocational & 
Educational Guidance, Department of Education, 
Victoria, B. C. 

Colorado: Donald L. Frick, Director of Guidance, 
Trinidad Public Schools, Trinidad 

Connecticut: Dorothy Nelson, Assistant Director of 
Pupil Services, West Hartford Public Schools, 
West Hartford 

Delaware: Emory A. Rutledge, Counselor, Harring- 
ton Special School District, Harrington 

District of Columbia: William J. Cassell, 1427 Pat- 
rick Henry Drive, Apt. 102, Falls Church, Virginia 

Florida: Margaret J. Gilkey, 1005 S. W. 13th Court, 
Miami 

Georgia: William L. Hitchcock, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Atlanta 

Hawaii: Susan Daniels, Director, Bureau of Student 
Activities, Office of Student Personnel, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Idaho: Alvin Allen, Professor of Education, Col- 
lege of Idaho, Caldwell 

Illinois: Mary H. Lindley, Assistant Manager, Per- 
sonnel Division, Continental Illinois Bank & 
"Trust Co., 231 South LaSalle, Chicago 

Indiana: Н. Robert Kinker, Department of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa: Roland G. Ross, State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services, State Office Building, Des Moines 

Kansas: H. Leigh Baker, Professor of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky: Kearney Campbell, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort 

Louisiana: Frank A. France, 5522 Willow Street, 
New Orleans 
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Maine: Richard P. Tardy, Counselor, Brunswick 
High School, Brunswick 

Maryland: Eleanor "Thomas, Counselor, Dundalk 
High School, Dundalk 

Massachusetts: James F. Leslie, 2 Greenbrier Road, 
‘Towson 

Michigan: Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Minnesota: Thomas Soldahl, Director of Guidance, 
Hopkins High School, Hopkins 

Mississippi: Vernal S. Mann, Head, Department of 
Guidance Education, Mississippi State College, 
State College 

Missouri: John Ferguson, Counselor Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia 

Montana: Harold Heywood, State Supervisor of 
Guidance Services, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Helena 

Nebraska: Don D. Twiford, Department of Edu- 
cation, State Capitol Building, Lincoln 

Nevada: Bernice McNaught, Counselor, Reno High 
School, Reno 

New Hampshire: 
Guidance, Keene 

New Jersey: Alice Gouled, Director of Guidance, 
High School, Weehawken 

New Mexico: Arthur A. Wellck, Director, Univer- 
sity Counseling & Testing Service, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York: Paul McGann, Bureau of Guidance, 
New York State Education Department, Albany 

North Carolina: Edna Ross, Senior High School, 
High Point 

North Dakota: Hendrik Mugaas, Employment Spe- 
cialist, State Employment Service, Bismark 

Ohio: Dean Hummel, Assistant Supervisor of 
Guidance Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 220 South Parsons Avenue, Columbus 

Oklahoma: Funston F. Gaither, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Oregon: Paul Potter, Vice-Principal, Senior High 
School, Eugene 

Pennsylvania: Ellen Connell, Guidance Director, 
Erie Public Schools, 224 French Street, Erie 

Rhode Island: Margaret I. Scott, Admissions Office, 
Rhode Island University, Kingston 

South Carolina: Margaret Keith, Consultant in 
Guidance, Greenville County Schools, Box 719, 
Greenville 

South Dakota: Gerald Fort, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings 

Tennessee: Lawrence DeRidder, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas: Richard O. Jonas, Professor of Psychology, 


Frank Glazier, City Director of 
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Consultant in Guidance, University of Houston, 
Houston 


Utah: Howard Reid, Brigham Young University, 
Provo 
Vermont: Alpheus Sanford, State Supervisor of 


Guidance Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division, State Office Building, 
Montpelier 

Virginia: Rebie Lassiter, John Marshall 
School, 800 East Marshall Street, Richmond 

Washington: Eugene E. Downer, 209 Olympic 
Place, Apt. 10, Seattle 

West Virginia: J. T. Laird, Supervisor of Psycho- 
logical Services, State Board of Vocational Edu- 


High 


cation, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Charleston 
Wisconsin: Ralph Mitby, Janesville High School, 


Janesville 
Wyoming: Lyle L. Miller, College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


S. Norman FxriNGOLD, Executive Director 
of the Jewish Vocational Service of Greater 
Boston, has recently been appointed a con- 
sultant for the Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany's Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans 
News Service, a national clearing house of 
student aid. 


Косек M. Bettows has been appointed 
Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Psychology in University College, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


C. Hanorp McCutty has joined the staff 
of Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, New York 
City. ЈоѕеРН SAMLER is the new Assistant 
Director for Counseling, VR&E Service, 
Veterans Administration, | Washington, 
D. C., the position formerly held by Dr. 
McCully. . 


Скокск D. СнАхсАв15 has been appointed 
Administrative Assistant in the Executive 
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Offices of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Changaris comes from the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Berkeley, 
where he was a Graduate Assistant. 


J. Davin O'Dza, Associate Professor at 
Florida State University, taught during the 
summer session at the University of 
Virginia. 


Ciypr E. BLOCKER was appointed Dean 
of Flint Junior College in November, 1955. 
He was previously Personnel Manager, Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Dean of Men at the 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Max Duszrow has accepted the position of 
Director of the Training Center and Work- 
shop of the Association for the Help of Re- 
tarded Children, Inc. He was formerly 
Supervisor of Vocational Services and Em- 
ployer Relations Consultant with the New 
York Association for New Americans, Inc. 


Morris ScHwaRTZ has been appointed 
supervisor of the Rehabilitation Workshop 
recently organized by the Jewish Vocational 
Service in Toronto. Before his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Schwartz held positions in volun- 
tary social welfare organizations and private 
business. 


RENA HERBERMAN has joined the staff of 
the Jewish Vocational Service in Toronto 
as a vocational counselor. She was formerly 
a Psychologist on the staff of the Child Ad- 
justment Services branch of the Toronto 
Board of Education. 


ЈОѕЕРН V. Hanna, Professor of Psychology 
at New York University, is retiring this year. 
He will take up full-time duties at the Voca- 
tional Service Center of the YMCA in New 
York City this fall. 


Кемметн Е. Jenkins, former vocational 
counselor, has been appointed Director of 
Student Guidance at Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Rosert Н. Rossserc has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Education in Guid- 
ance and Counseling at the University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. For the past 
five years he has been a member of the staff 
of the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center. 


Nancy Wimmer, President-Elect of the 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, has been appointed Secretary of Sci- 
ence Research Associates. She will continue 
her duties as Director of Guidance Services. 


Rosert BAUERNFEIND has been made Vice- 
President of Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois. In addition he is Editor 
of the Test Department. 


Ruet І. Fick, since 1951 Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology and Di- 
rector of Guidance Training at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, has resigned to accept the 
newly created position of Dean of Instruc- 
tion at Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa 
Rosa, California. 


Grorce Mowrer, formerly Director of 
Guidance Services, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri, has ac- 
cepted the position of Vocational Guidance 
Counselor, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo. 


Rura Witxarp Iams, formerly Associate 
Personnel Director at Antioch College and 
Assistant Psychologist at the Psychological 
Clinic, University of Hawaii, has accepted 
the position of Counselor in the Bureau of 
Testing and Guidance, University of 
Hawaii. She replaces JAMEs S. MIYAKE 
who has been appointed Foreign Students 
Advisor, a new full time position. 


Ковевт B. Kamm, ACPA President-Elect 
and formerly Dean of Student Personnel 
Services at Texas A & M, has been made 
Dean of the Basic Division in addition to his 
Student Personnel responsibilities. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 
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Puget Sound 


The Puget Sound Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association chose two projects for its 
member activities during 1955-1956: A 
demonstration of guidance by TV and its 
annual Conference for Guidance Personnel 
in the state of Washington. 

Seattle's educational TV station, KCTS- 
TY, located on the University of Washing- 
ton campus, was in its first year of operation 
when the Association decided to explore TV 
for its potential for guidance and to demon- 
strate ethical procedures and authoritative 
resources for guidance programs on televi- 
sion. 

A TV committee composed of Association 
members and invited consultants, planned 
and produced six thirty-minute programs 
beamed toward the high school student and 
his parents. ‘Technical direction was pro- 
vided by the staff of KCTS-TV. The series, 
entitled "After High School, What?” 
covered the following topics: “Тһе Role 
of the School Counselor”; "Employment Op- 
portunities’; “Military Service”; “Voca- 
tional Training”; “College Planning”; and 
“Over-All Look.” The programs were 
viewed in the Puget Sound area on consecu- 
tive Monday nights. 

Two local high school seniors played 
themselves; a school counselor, a university 
dean, an employment counselor, a technical 
school principal, and armed services re- 
cruiters played their professional roles. One 
of our members assumed the role of a parent 
and the counselor-moderator who appeared 
in each program directed the students in 
their guidance for vocational choices. Par- 
ents, students, counselors and PSPGA mem- 
bers monitored each program, rating for 
content, method, continuity and interest in 
the presentation. 

The TV committee believes it has con- 
crete evidence that the following objectives 
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were achieved: (1) Professional persons 
from various community agencies learned 
about guidance standards by participating 
in planning and production of the program. 
(2) TV can be used effectively to help stu- 
dents and their parents to recognize that 
guidance requires ethical methods and au- 
thoritative resources for making life choices. 
(3) Puget Sound Personnel and Guidance 
Association gained favorable recognition by 
sponsoring the TV programs. (4) The 
quality of this demonstration in guidance 
by TV opened the door for producing fu- 
ture programs on KCTS-TV station. 

April 27, 1956, was the date for an all- 
day statewide conference sponsored by the 
Association and the College of Education, 
University of Washington. Philosophies of 
guidance related to personality develop- 
ment, statistical and sociological approaches 
to counseling were presented to about 300 
counselors by University of Washington's 
Victor I. Howery, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Social Work, Paul A. Horst, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, and Delbert C. Miller, 
Professor of Sociology. 

Counselors in round table discussion ap- 
plied the several approaches to their own 
settings and shared their experiences. Sum- 
marized in final session, they emphasized 
(1) recognition that guidance is a family, 
school and community job; (2) to accom- 
plish guidance objectives coordination of 
all services and agencies in the community 
is necessary; (3) a broad, general educational 
background is becoming more “right” all 
the time; (4) counseling should draw om 
many resources and should be guidance. 
and not direction; (5) counselors seem to 
need more skills in group counseling; and 
(6) a counselee should be understood as 4 
total person. 

Guest speakers were Mrs. Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, Washington State Superintendent of | 
Public Instruction, Charles Crakes, from 
the DeVry Technical Institute, Chicago, and. 
Frank L. Sievers from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.—Reported 
by CARL DICKINSON, President, PSPGA. 


New York City 
“The Role of Guidance in Meeting the 
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Critical Shortages in Health, Scientific, and 
Teaching Personnel” was the topic of 
March's joint meeting of the New York 
Personnel and Guidance Association with 
the Vocational Guidance Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education and the Association of Educa- 
tional and' Vocational Counselors of the 
New York City Schools. 

Philip E. Ryan, Executive Director of the 
National Health Council, described the 
Health Career Horizons Project, noting 
and guidance should “help create a climate 
in which a wise career decision can be 
made," overcoming, where necessary, the 
inhibiting influences of parents and com- 
munity, and encouraging the counselee to 
know himself. Paul F. Brandwein, Direc- 
tor of the Resource-Use Project, said that 
the responsibility of guidance is to motivate. 
He reported a study which indicated that 
success in a field does not necessarily go with 
intelligence and ability in that field; that 
emotional and activating factors are more 
important. Edmund J. Gannon, Associate 
Superintendent of the New York City Pub- 
lic Schools, said that counselors, who are 
often teachers, too, could do much to attract 
students to teaching by emphasizing the at- 
tractive features of the profession. Frances 
E. Nederburg, Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, New York City Board 
of Education, was chairman. Resource dis- 
cussants were Allen Speiser, Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service, and S. 
George Gallo, Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion. 

The American Theatre Wing Community 
Players presented a play on vocational re- 
habilitation entitled "New Fountains" at 
the May meeting. The play dealt with the 
emotional and physical adjustments that 
have to be made by a young girl stricken 
by polio and by her parents and friends. 
Discussion following the play was led by 
Philip Zlatchin, Professor of Education, 
New York University. 

Noted in the May Newsletter of the 
NYPGA were the efforts of members in get- 
ting favorable revisions written into the 
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amended general business law relating to 
employment agencies. As first written this 
state law would have covered vocational 
guidance services with all the restrictions 
and regulations intended for employment 
agencies. The law now excepts: “апу voca- 
tional guidance consultants or agencies, or 
non-profit organizations which render voca- 
tional counseling services to individuals in 
need of educational and vocational guid- 
ance." 


Long Beach 


"The Long Beach Guidance and Personnel 
Association's News and Views reports the 
following "Surges, Trends and Gleams in 
the Guidance Worker's Eye," outlined by 
Harry Smallenburg, Director, Division of 
Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools, and President-Elect of 
ASCA, at its April meeting: 

Surges: Growth in number of personnel 
workers in Los Angeles County between 
1944 and 1954: 5 to 152 at the elementary 
level, 8 to 80 at the administrative or super- 
visory level—Extension of guidance down- 
ward to include the teacher—Better defini- 
tion of the job of the guidance worker— 
Better organization, unified guidance pro- 
grams. 

Trends: Better definition of training 
needed and an increase in field work—In- 
crease in special education services—Involve- 
ment of more people in guidance program— 
Increase in the use of audio-visual tech- 
niques by guidance workers—Increased 
effort to promote good home-school rela- 
tionships—Moving to a broader concept of 
measurement, the use of anecdotal records, 
cumulative folders, case studies along with 
tests. 

Gleams: The need: To be a counselor to 
teachers—To become more skilled in work- 
ing with people in groups—For better inte- 
gration with community agencies—For addi- 
tional specialist services—For a better ap- 
proach to individual children and a real 
application of the knowledge of individual 
differences—For improved research to evalu- 
ate our guidance services. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


SrLr-CoNcEPrS OF Bricut Boys WITH 
Learnie DirricuLTIES, by Ann Marie 
Walsh. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia, 1956. 
79 pp. $2.50. 


TA SLIM VOLUME is a report of an experi- 
ment using the Driscoll Playkit. One of 
a series of research investigations of chil- 
dren's perceptions as revealed through doll 
play, the present study aj plies this instru- 
ment in an exploration of the self-concepts 
of bright boys with learning difficulties. 

Twenty "low achievers” and twenty 
matched "adequate achievers," all boys from 
the two upper socio-economic levels and all 
of superior intelligence (1075 120-146) were 
compared. There were five pairs of boys 
from the second grade, three from the third 
grade, six from the fourth grade, and six 
from the fifth grade of a school in a pros- 
perous suburban community. 

The Playkit, which consists of a minia- 
ture apartment with furniture and five 
dolls (father, mother, boy, girl, baby), was 
administered individually. Ten unfinished 
stories were presented and the subject was 
asked to finish each of these verbally and 
by manipulating the dolls. Each story was 
rated as a unit on a five point scale on each 
of five categories designed to test the hy- 
potheses proposed. "These were that the low 
achievers would depict the boy doll as less 
prone to be 


‚ free to pursue his own interests 

. free to express his feelings 

. accepted as a member of his family 

. adequate in responding to environmental stimuli 
. able to identify with the male role. 


со оого 


'The main data comparing the responses 
of the two groups are presented in one table 
of means on which the statistical analysis 
demonstrated a significant difference be- 
tween the two groups for the first four cate- 
gories in the expected direction. The fifth 
category did not differentiate between the 
two groups. 

Of interest are the qualitative differences 
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reported. For example, the low achievers 
were able to respond more nearly like the 
adequate achievers on the "free stories" on 
which the boys were told, "Now you can 
have the family do anything you want them 
to." 
Clearly the study was intended to be 
treated. primarily statistically and to follow 
a very neat research outline that meant 
omitting some of the detail and qualitative 
data. The whole study, including the dis- 
cussion of previous research and the impli- 
cations of the present findings for further 
research and for application to education, 
is presented in 52 pages. The rest of the 
book contains the bibliography and the 
directions used in administering the Playkit, 
and in rating each of the five categories. 
This reviewer would like to have had ай 
least the following additional data included 
in the report. 


l. The actual achievement of the low 
achievers and the adequate achievers, 
and the degree of underachievement of 
the former. All we know from the book 
is that the "low achievers" were among 
boys achieving scores in the lowest quar 
tile of their group while the “adequat 
achievers” were in the upper half of the 
class. 

. The data on the individual pairs. 
there were only twenty pairs, it woul 
enlightening to see the five tables of th 
scores of each pair on each of the cate 
gories rather than to see only the теат 
for this small number of boys ranging 1 
age from seven to eleven. 

3. A few illustrative protocols. It would I 
valuable to the reader to see the full plc 
ture of all the responses of a few children 
Particularly since this technique is reli 
tively new, some actual responses wou 
be in order in the appendix, if not in thé 
body. 


Although the approach seems promising 
and the results interesting, this review 
finds it impossible to evaluate the findings 
fully without more information than WA 
reported. The definition of the expe 
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mental population is too loose. How low 
was the achievement of the "low achievers?” 
Are these boys really boys with learning 
difficulties or would their achievement be 
average in other communities? "There is 
no way of knowing on the basis of the data 
given because the actual achievement of 
these boys is not reported.—]Juprru I. KRUG- 
MAN, Board of Education, New York City. 
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MANPOWER AND EDUCATION, by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, N.E.A. 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies 
Commission, 1956. 128 pp. $1.25 paper- 
bound; $1.75 cloth. 


of this volume from the Educational 
Policies Commission is its reaffirmation of 
a cardinal principle of education and guid- 
ance: That the proper study of manpower 
15 тап, 

Thus, after surveying the current man- 
power situation in this country, the report 
emphasized the fact that behind the vast 
array of statistics lies the great concern with 
the individual himself. Consideration of 
the many facets of our manpower problem 
must never lose sight of the individual's 
well being and of the primary democratic 
right to lay out one's own career decisions 
and career development. As a matter of 
fact, to the extent that we help motivate the 
individual, help him to meaningfully per- 
ceive his social responsibilities and help 
him acquire skills in line with his talents 
and interests, we make a very direct and 
critical contribution to the solution of many 
of our manpower problems. This is the 
theme basic to the book, and is the context 
in which facts and recommendations it 
presents are viewed. : 

So far as the manpower problem in this 
country is concerned, the authors give a 
brief but incisive portrayal, with emphasis 
on how population growth, the changing 
age, sex and geographical distribution of 
our people, and recent social and techno- 
logical change have generated the man- 
power issues as we know them today. 
Specifically, the volume calls attention to 
such shortage areas as scientific research, 
engineering and technology, health services, 
education, executive and supervisory fields, 


(Су OF THE more notable contributions 
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and the whole spectrum of semiprofessional 
and technical occupations. The volume 
maintains proper balance, however, by 
immediately also calling attention to our 
areas of "under-used potential" It points 
to additional sources of talent from such 
groups as women, minority groups, and the 
undereducated and notes potential im- 
provement available from migrants, illiter- 
ates, the handicapped, etc. 

ОЕ major interest to readers of this Jour- 
nal are the many specific recommendations 
in the field of education and guidance made 
in this report. A separate chapter, for ex- 
ample, is given to recommendations in the 
field of guidance and personnel services. A 
sampling of these will give the reader an 
idea of their scope and substance: The 
report recommends that all prospective 
teachers take courses in the philosophy of 
guidance, psychology and mental health; 
that all teachers be familiar with develop- 
ments in the manpower situation; that 
teaching loads be kept to size permitting 
enough time for personal interviews with 
students; that every school have on its staff 
persons with special training in guidance, 
etc., etc. 

On the whole, the book is well written 
and to the point and is bound to be well 
worth the reading by students and practi- 
tioners in the field.—SEvMoun L. WoLFBEIN, 
Chief, Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


<> 


Tue SAGA oF A ScHOOLMASTER, by Jesse 
Buttrick Davis. Boston: Boston Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 316 pp. $4.00. 


HEN A WORKER in the educational 

field with the vision and enterprise 
of Dean Davis tells of his professional ac- 
tivities from 1895 to 1955, he furnishes us 
with more than an impersonal history of 
the reorganization of secondary education 
and the growth of the guidance movement. 
He gives us more than an eye witness ac- 
count of these changes, for he was not con- 
tent to be a passive observer of the educa- 
tional scene. He was an active participant 
in the movements which brought about 
these developments. Although this book 
appears posthumously, “J. B." as the au- 
thor was known by his large circle of friends, 
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A “MUST” for the Counselor's Bookshelf. 


MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D., with a fore- 
word by Annette С. Washburne, M.D. 


"One of the best books of 1954 on Vocational 
Guidance," 
Dr. Robert Hoppock's list, BULLETIN, Nat. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 


"An extensive and interesting presentation of 
small-group discussion methods of modifying 
behavior drawn primarily from a fusion of client- 
centered psychotherapy and group dynmmics.... 
Anyone interested in group counseling methods 
will find rewarding reading here.” 

Dr. E. J. Shoben, Jr., "Special review of recent 
books on counseling and adjustment "—PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL BULLETIN. 


"Anyone working with groups, or wishing to 
combine group discussion with either lectures or 
with individual counseling will find Dr. Driver's 
conteibytion highly valuable and specifically 
helpful. 

Margaret Benton, Book Review, FAMILY LIFE, 
American Institute of Family Relations. 


Clothbound, 280 pp., illustrative material with 


description of fifteen group projects, 121 chapter and 
general references: $5.00 


Order from your bookstore, or direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Road, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


students, and associates, had given the com- 
pleted text to Boston University for publi- 
cation before his death. 

If he had no other claim to educational 
fame, the part which Dr. Davis played in 
establishing vocational guidance as an ac- 
cepted practice in secondary education as- 
sured him a place in educational history. 
The two chapters he modestly devotes to 
this phase of Fis work not only describe his 
experiences in originating and nurturing 
guidance in Grand Rapids but constitute 
a thumbnail history of the beginnings of 
guidance throughout the country. He was 
truly a pioneer in this work, a founder of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and later, as dean of a school of educa- 
tion, director of the training of a host of 
guidance workers. 

The subtitle, “An Autobiography,” in- 
dicates the point of view from which this 
narrative was written. The informal, per- 
sonal approach does not minimize the value 
of the account which begins in 1895 with 
his work as a high school teacher, head of 
department and assistant principal in De- 
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troit, continues with his service in Grand 
Rapids as principal, City Director of Guid- 
ance and President of the Junior College, 
moves on to Connecticut where he was 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
then settles down in Boston (except for a 
summer of educational visits in Europe) 
with his years at Boston University, first as 
a professor of secondary education, and then 
as Dean of the School of Education. 
Finally, thrown in for good measure, are 
his views on retirement in general, and his 
experiences in spending the final years of his 
life as a consultant in planning school build- 
ings. In describing the problems he en- 
countered at each phase of his work he 
paints a picture of contemporary conditions. 
The solutions to many of these problems 
which he achieved, or was active in achiev- 
ing, have proved to be lasting contributions 
and still stand as milestones not only along 
the path of his progress but also along that 
of secondary education itself. 

With the account of his first years as a 
teacher there begins the story of his involve- 
ment in matters of educational progress and 
change. His search, as the principal of a 
city high school, for ways and means to 
improve the work of his own school soon 
led him to join forces with others in the 
field sonia concerned. He became an 
active member of committees and organiza- 
tions, many of them national in scope, and 
of lasting importance because of their im- 
pact on the philosophy and practices of 
secondary education. The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals and 
the Commission on Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education are two of several de- 
scribed. His forward-looking approach to 
his task led him to champion the junior 
high school idea and to establish a junior 
college. His description of the obstacles to 
be met and overcome before these projects 
became functioning institutions makes in- 
teresting reading. 

The volume will be read with interest and 
many a reminiscent chuckle by the numer- 
ous friends and associates of the author. 
It can be read with profit by all students of 
secondary education. It was not intended 
as a textbook. It is not a history although 
it is rich in historical information. Even 
the first five chapters which deal with child- 
hood, adolescence, and college years contain 
items of interest to students of education. 
The author, in retrospect, sees and empha- 
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sizes the implications of educational signifi- 
cance in the events and conditions he de- 
scribes. Neither is it a philosophical 
treatise. Yet one cannot read it without 
gaining an understanding of the thinking 
and purpose of those immediately concerned 
with these developments. One contemplat- 
ing a career as a schoolman cannot read it 
without gaining inspiration for the work 
and an insight into the nature of problems 
involved. 

More than forty years ago “J. B." phrased 
the definition of guidance in his Vocational 
and Moral Guidance which he quoted in 
this, his latest and regrettably his last, writ- 
ing. It is as if he, albeit unconsciously, had 
described the pattern his own career had 
followed up to that time and was to follow 
throughout the remainder of his long and 
fruitful life. "Vocational guidance means 
the gradual unfolding of the individual's 
better understanding of his own aptitudes 
and abilities, and an awakening of his own 
moral consciousness; it means the opening 
of his eyes to the broad fields of opportunity 
in the world; it means a selection of and a 
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preparation for his own best field of service; 
it means a conception of himself as a social 
being in some future occupation, and from 
this viewpoint, an appreciation of his duty 
and obligation toward his business associ- 
ates, toward his neighbors, and toward the 
law.”—Arnotp L. GANLEY, Department of 
Vocational Guidance, Boston Public 
Schools. 


<> 


Tue TEACHER AND THE Снр, by Clark 
E. Moustakas. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1956. 265 pp. $4.50. 


1655 IS A report of a cooperative study by 
teachers working with Clark Moustakas 
of the Merrill-Palmer school. The aim of 
their efforts was to improve the nature of 
the interpersonal relationships between 
themselves and their pupils so that the 
children might grow toward self-actualiza- 
tion. 

Essentially, the viewpoint is perceptual- 
phenomenological, and the first chapter 
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presents this philosophical position rather 
clearly. 

The book is replete with case study mate- 
rials gathered by the teachers, with some 
discussion by the author. The youngsters 
whom these teachers sought to help vary 
in grade from kindergarten through high 


school. Both successes and failures are 
presented. 

In addition to the clear advantage of 
working with teachers at all grades, the 
author shows much insight into the reality 
factors facing the teacher day-by-day; the 
many demands on his time and energy, the 
role of the teacher’s own value system in 
influencing behavior. It can be seen that 
the problem of limits is a central one for 
many of these teachers as they attempt to 
modify their behavior toward children and 
learn to accept and understand the action 
of the child. 

The one weakness, to the reviewer, lies 
in the discrepancy between the original 
theoretical presentation and what is so well 
reported in the case materials. For ex- 
ample, the author states: “Any kind of 
valuation or diagnosis of the child’s be- 
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havior breaks up the child's experience, 
creates doubts and interferes with inde- 
pendence of thought and feeling in the 
relationship” (pp. 3-4). Yet every teacher, 
in every case, selected a child to work with 
because of an evaluation on his part, and 
the case data amply illustrates the teacher’s 
hypotheses concerning the children. In 
many situations, the teachers attempted to 
manipulate the environment, work with the 
parents, talk with peers, etc. 

The work of the teachers, while rooted in 
acceptance and understanding of the child’s F 
feelings, revealed a need for information 
concerning and an awareness of the factors , 
which infiuence the formation and change 
of the youngster's concepts of self. For in- 
stance, Miss Warren found it vital to under- 
stand Jim's mother's attitudes toward him 
(p.99). Miss Lyons found that role playing 
enabled her to increase her awareness of 
how her class perceived the school as an 
authoritarian place (рр. 161—162). 1 

On the whole, this is an excellent contri- 
bution to the mental health literature. It 
shows clearly that the teacher in the class: 
room, with training and working with the 
supervision of a skilled school psychologist, 
can do much in the area of mental health 
through the establishment of good inter 
personal relations with pupils.—Ira J. Сок 
pon, Associate Professor, Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland. 


<> 


Tue EssENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL STATIS: 

Tics, by Francis С. Cornell. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. 375 pP 

$5.75. 

| 

Е Cornett has had long experience і 

as a teacher, and he has made excellent 
use of the intuitive approach, the kind that 
can be appreciated by the bright beginning i 
student who has no background in statistic 
but is well grounded in elementary mathe- 
matics. For example, he describes the 
meaning of degrees of freedom for a sigma 
of a mean in terms of the independent in 
formation available from n-l cases, rather 
than trying to explain the concept in terms” 
of moments about a point of constriction 
which latter approach leaves beginners in 
a state of confusion. The Pearsonian Т n 
initially introduced as an index of relation 
ship based upon the maximum being 
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sum of squared products, which is a mean- 
ingful concept for beginning students in 
educational or psychological statistics, and 
is only later treated as a regression coefficient 
or a relation between variances. 

The second half of the book is a good 
presentation of analysis of variance in the 
Snedecor tradition. It presents the mate- 
rial thoroughly, with due regard for mathe- 
matical derivation, and in well-analyzed 
chunks that can be bitten off one at a time. 
However, either the teacher who uses the 
book in class or the reader using it for his 
own instruction must be careful to take the 
variance jargon for what it is. For example, 
when the author speaks of an exact method 
of testing the significance of an observed 
correlation, he does not refer to exactness 
of collected data or observance of necessary 
conditions. ‘The exactness concerns only 
taking numbers to three decimal places and 
considering degrees of freedom and the 
corresponding Student distribution, and re- 
[raining from using the nearly identical 
results that would be obtained with n and 
the normal curve. The term significance 
connotes only an unusual pattern of num- 


bers, and has no bearing upon meaningful- 
ness of results. Confidence in a number 
means only that it is not zero; not that the 
number can be relied on to signify a degree 
of relationship. 

The reviewer's experience in teaching 
and in grading examination papers of Civil 
Service competitors from even the most 
renowned of schools would indicate that 
these are important considerations. A psy- 
chologist should not have confidence in a 
correlation of 0.95 between knee jerk and 
IQ regardless of numbers that come out of 
a statistical formula. Recently, a report 
contained a validity coefficient of —0.09 for 
an arithmetic test in a job for which arith- 
metic was irrelevant. Missing completely 
the true significance of this result, the re- 
port contained a statement of regret that 
this test failed to be significant by the 
t-tables. Presumably, a negative of —0.50 
would have been satisfactory. 

Introductory chapters by Cornell show 
that he is well aware of the meaning of real 
significance and criteria for confidence. For 
example, he points out that no researcher 
should permit statistics to "prove" that 
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more children have fathers than mothers, or 
that water is more intoxicating than 
alcohol. The reader must be careful to 
carry this warning into the later sections. 
The author has limited himself to the 
traditional area of analysis of variance. He 
shows how to test for chance effects in a 
multiple r, but does not mention Wherry's 
shrinkage formula for controling the 
chance effects. Methodologies like factor 
analysis, Q-sort, and J-coefficient are not 
covered. Scaling techniques are only 
touched upon in a discussion of the mean 
deviation of a portion of the normal curve. 
The author has done a good job of pre- 
senting the application of analysis of vari- 
ance to educational problems, bringing the 
material down to the level of the student 
without sacrificing the precision of the 
mathematical treatment.—ERNEsT S. Рам. 
orr, Test Development Section, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


<>——____ 
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Tue Story or BriNpNEss, by Gabri 
Farrell. Cambridge: Harvard Unive 
sity Press, 1956. 270 pp. $4.50. 


үр Story of Blindness is an attempt 
compress within a single volume 
mainstreams of professional work with th 
blind. Consisting mainly of the Lowell 
Lectures delivered by the author at Bostot 
University in November, 1953, the volum 
has as its purpose "to tell those who sti 
enjoy the full benefit of sight that the 
have a responsibility for that segment @ 
society which is without sight." The exa 
nature of this responsibility and its im) 
cations for the education and rehabilitatiot 
of the blind are not clarified. In fact, 
the historical development of services 
the blind unfolds, there is no further refel 
ence to what has been stated as the bas 
purpose of the volume. 

Because of Gabriel Farrell's long exp 
ence as Director of the Perkins School fo 
the Blind in Watertown, Massachusetts, and 
his continuing interest in the history ( 
the education of the blind, the sections 0 
the book dealing with these aspects of th 
subject are presented in some detail. With 
out duplicating French's classic histori 
work in From Homer to Helen Keller, 
Farrell traces the development of educatio 
of the blind from biblical times through th 
exciting developments of the 19th century 
into the area of current problems. An шї 
usually valuable chapter discusses the hi 
torical roots of the education of the deaf 
blind child, a problem which is receiving 
great interest today. 

Another major section of the volume com 
cerns communications problems in an h S 
torical perspective. The communications 
techniques discussed include braille, talking 
book, and electronic devices. A third sec 
tion deals with some of the basic problem 
of blindness such as compensation, eco 
nomic parity, the war-blinded, the defini 
tion of blindness, and the causes, cures, a 
conquest of blindness. ) 

In attempting an overall view of thé 
subject, Dr. Farrell has had to be selectivt 
in his choice of materials. As a result, ей 
phasis has been placed upon the educatiol 
of blind children (a small minority of th 
blind population of America) and upon thé 
history of this field. Relatively little spa 
is devoted to the problems of adults, ps 
chological aspects of blindness, and 
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sociological matrix of visual handicap, 
especially thé geriatric problem. Perhaps 
the title of the volume is too broad for the 
material presented. However, within the 
limitations stated, the contents are histori- 
cally in keeping with existing research find- 
ings and are interestingly presented. 

In summary, counselors will find The 
Story of Blindness a useful historical intro- 
duction to work with the visually handi- 
capped and may be helped by its longitudi- 
nal approach. However, they are likely to 
find little which bears directly upon current 
rehabilitation problems.—HeErserr Rusa- 
LEM, Industrial Home for the Blind, New 
York City. 


<> 
Ir's Fun то Br A Counsrtor, by Emily 


H. Welch. New York: Association Press, 
1956. 62 pp. $1.00. 


M5 WzrcH discusses the work of the 
camp counselor in a series of hypo- 


thetical conversations between a camp di- 
rector and a new counselor which include 
concepts of the ideal counselor, group liv- 
ing, giving and getting, and the healthy 
mind, body, and soul as well as program 
aspects of the pre-camp session, nature 
study, and rainy day doings. She outlines 
her philosophy of a camp program that is 
child centered rather than activity centered 
and in which the way a child grows is more 
important than the activity classes she at- 
tends. 'The role of a counselor in such a 
camp is described rather well but perhaps 
too ingenuously. 

This publication would be particularly 
suited for high school students (girls) inter- 
ested in camp counseling or for college stu- 
dents interested in the various approaches 
to camping. It is a good example of an 
existing philosophy of and approach to 
camping but it may be too filled with poetic 
quotations for some tastes.—JANET WELLS, 
Graduate Assistant, Administrative and 
Educational Services, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 
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"In my opinion this is а most mature, well grounded, philosophically cogent study." —Ordway 
Tead, Adjunct Professor in Industrial Relations, Columbia University 
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15 East 40th Street, Dept. 204, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Educational and Vocational Information 


College and a Career, prepared by Student 
Personnel Services with the cooperation of 
the Faculty and Staff of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, 1955. 140 pp., 
$1.25. 


"This paper-bound booklet is a tangible outgrowth 
of a year-long series of conferences between faculty 
et and the counseling staff at Denver. The 
conferences were focused on academic counseling 
and the vocational outlets related to various major 
fields of study. The booklet leads off with an intro- 
duction to educational and vocational planning, 
followed by a clearly stated chapter on usage of 
the booklet by the student. The bulk of the book- 
let consists of two-page sections each devoted to a 
major field of study. The majors are arranged 
alphabetically. The data for each major and the 
appropriate vocational information are arranged 
according to a standard form. The form includes 
the following topics: Objective of Training, Im- 
portance of Graduate Training, Vocational Oppor- 
tunities, General Type of Work, Job Titles, Out- 
look, General Comments, and Sources of Further 
Information. A common set of graphs are employed 
to illustrate number employed, employment by sex, 
future demand, types ор employers, geographic 10- 
cation, estimate range of earnings, BE personal 
characteristics preferred by employers. 

The report makes a wise compromise regardiny 
the vocational outlets. In the face of the wealth o! 
p vocations leading from given majors, the 

ooklet describes a broad grouping (according to 

D.O.T. Part IV), of many occupations which have 
much in common. Following this, representative 
job titles are also indicated. Ecce dal reference ma- 
terial is employed clearly and reference sources are 
always indicated. 
, To this reviewer the publication makes several 
significant contributions. The concisely and con- 
veniently organized educational-vocational material 
is quite impressive and should be extremely valuable 
to student, counselor, and advisor. While the ma- 
terial is particularly concerned with the Denver 
University curriculum and Colorado opportunities, 
most of the material seems appropriate to other 
regions with little modification. Last, but perhaps 
more important, the publication illustrates a means 
of effecting closer working relationships between 
student personnel workers and university instruc- 
tional staff. "This model might well be followed in 
other institutions. 


A Guide to Vocations in the Medical and 
Related Areas, By Lynn and Lillian Ralya, 
907 Fourteenth Street, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. 1955. 36 pp., $1.00. 
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THOMAS M. МАСООМ 


This guide to the exploration of vocational op 


portunities in the medical and related areas, follows” 


a pattern of first giving a brief overv of a par 
ticular group of specialties, and then listing appro- 
priate references as soures of further information, 
The authors describe the following criteria em- 
ployed to select the reference sources: (а) authen- 
ticity and objectivity, (b) recency of publication, 
(c) adequacy of coverage, and (d) cost and acces- 
sibility. 


The occupational coverage is extensive and ine 


cludes: Physicians and Surgeons, Dentists, Nurses, 
Social Workers, Teachers, Therapists, Librarians, 
Home Economists, Psychologists, Pharmacists, Ope 
tometrists and Opti s, Clin Lalx 
sonnel, Medical Technicians, 


Em- 


ng Maintenance Ser 
Housekeeping and Laundry Services. 

The 443 referenc mostly free or obtained at 
nominal cost. Th 
above groupings. J 
reviewer as an excellent illustration of occupational 
information classified on an “industry-wide” basis. 


Vocational and Professional Monograph, 
published by Bellman Publishing Co., P. О, 


Box 172, Cambridge 38, Ма ssachusetts, 
1955. 15 to 32 pp. $1.00 each, quantity 
prices. 


огу Pers 


ions, Engi: 
е, Food Services, andy 


e organized according to they 
The publication impresses the) 


As in the case of the Vocational Guidance Сеше й 
Monographs, this series is written by an expert ini 


the particular field and edited by the company's 
guidance personnel. Each monograph attempts 10 
cover the history of the occupation or industry 
qualifications, training, methods of entry, opportuni: 
ties for advancement, earnings, general trends, anc 
sources of further information. The most recent 
monographs received include the following: Li- 
brary Profession, Dentistry, Fashion Design, Re 
ligion, Adult Education, Metallurgy, Modeling, 
Railway Industry, Personnel Administration, AS 
tronomy, Pen Industry, Soap and Detergent In 
dustry, Life Insurance, Dairy Industry, and the St 
Brokerage Business. 

The monographs vary greatly in length, adequacy 
of coverage, readability, use of visual aids, and if 
amount of emphasis upon historical development 0 
the particular vocation. The content of the in- 
dustry monographs seems particularly thin and at 
times ambiguous. 


Chronicle Occupational Briefs, 4 pp. each: 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, 
New York, 1955. $.25 each, quantity prices 


Recently received briefs include: Advertising 
Men, Man Nurse, Financing Higher Education, Op: 
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tician, Cartoonist, and Diesel Mechanic. The last 
three briefs include sections on Determination of 
Aptitudes and Interests, Financing Higher Edu- 
cation is well introduced by the basic question, 
"Should You Consider Higher Education?" Such 
topics as costs, and means of financing, are well 
discussed and illustrated with tabular breakdowns 
which should be instructive to counselor and stu- 
dent alike. Colleges, business schools, trade and 
technical schools are considered separately. 


Occupational Monograph Series, 4 рр. 
each. The Guidance Centre, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto, 
571 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada, 
1955 series. $.20 U.S.A., $12 Canada. 


September and October monographs include: 
Bond Trader, Forester, Diver, Bank Teller, Streetcar 
Operator and Bus Driver, Librarian, and Radio and 
ГҮ Technician. Тһе last three are revisions of 
earlier monographs a practice to be encouraged). 
Fhe content is typically prepared by an authority in 
the particular field and then edited by the Guid- 
ance Center personnel. (Overview of this series 
was provided in the October issue.) 


A Guide to Free Occupational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Literature, published by 
Federation Employment and Guidance Serv- 
ice, 42 East 41st Street, New York, New 
York, 1955. 50 pp., $1.00. 


‘This guide covers considerable ground as the 
following selected topics indicate: Sources of briefs 
and Monographs on Occupations, Training Direc- 
tories, College Planning, Apprenticeship Training, 
Counselor Preparation, Exceptional Children, Labor 
Market Trends, Legislation, Older Worker, Per- 
sonnel Counseling in Industry, Scholarships, Small 
Business, Guidance Visual Aids, and Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Materials are listed, not annotated, 
and dates of publications have been omitted be- 
cause “occupational information is dynamic and 
constant changes in publications occur.” The re- 
viewer is inclined to feel the argument favors in- 
clusion rather than exclusion of publication dates. 


Junior Colleges, Specialized Schools and 
Colleges, Sargent Handbook Series, pub- 
lished by Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1955. 344 pp. 
clothbound. 

This second edition provides information con- 
cerning 600 public and private junior colleges and 
1,100 professional, vocational, and. avocational 
schools. Information is easily located due to or- 
ganization by region, curriculum, and type of school, 
in addition to an alphabetical index. 


Education for Engineers, by Arthur E. 
Morgan. Published by the Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1955. 44 pp. 


September, 1956 


This pamphlet describes the Antioch Engineering 
program, but serves the broader purpose of out- 
lining the historical development of engineerin; 
education, problems of theory vs. performance, an 
the importance of (a) general education, (b) funda- 
mental science coursework, (c) management train- 
ing, and (d) cooperative work experience. Many 
references are made to the opinions of educators 
and employers of engineering talent, stressing the 
need for broader educational preparation. As edu- 
cational or yocational information this is rather 
unique in emphasizing the philosophy and rationale 
underlying engineering education and practice. 


General 


The Team Approach in Pupil Personnel 
Services. Bulletin 69, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, P. O. Box 2219, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1955. 40 рр. 


This bulletin includes three chapters concerned 
with the organization and integration of pupil per- 
sonnel services, along with a like number devoted 
to the roles of the School Social Worker, Psychol- 
ogist, and Counselor. Each of these positions is 
described some detail, including the historical 
development of the position, certification require- 
ments and standards, training, job duties, and rela- 
tionships with other members of the team, as well 
as with others in and out of the school community. 
The report may serve as a model for others con- 
cerned with this problem area. It could be used to 
provide valuable orientation to administrators, 
teachers, and parents. 


Mental Health and Guidance and Excep- 
tional Children, published by Porter Sar- 
gent Publishers, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1955. 80 pp., paper $1.25. 


Publication consists of eight papers by different 
authors. ‘Topics include: Mental Health and the 
Handicapped, The Role of Psychology in Special 
Education, Basic Problems in Guidance in the Field 
of the Exceptional, Contribution of Guidance to 
the Field of Special Education, and Tests and Meas- 
urements. ‘The papers vary greatly in length, level, 
and specificity. Also included is an extensive bibli- 
ography of references dealing with mental health 
and the exceptional child, plus a list of state mental 
health societies. This should provide a good spring- 
board for any personnel worker who wishes to in- 
vestigate this important topic. 


Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2 
published by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 21, New York, 1955. 72 pp., free. 


A well-documented, effectively prepared bulletin 
which pulls together material from many sources 
in highlighting the problem, causes, and possible 
solutions regarding the present and future teacher 
shortage. This is an excellent sourcebook for ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors. 
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HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* 


HOW TO CREATE A CAREER* 
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formation and Professional Relations Committee of NVG: 


NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature 


Evaluated list of recent орасан information prepared by Guidance 
Information Review Service of NVGA 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
A Manual Lon the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 


REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 


Pee needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 


Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Orientation Program 


"Top, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military orientation program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 
you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military orientation program, 
the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 


programs operate in other high schools. If you are Film for showing to Students 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes or School Community Groups 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- " 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from Meses Ld amie aro lli 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, about to enter service and advice given them 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
military counseling. charge by contacting your. nearest Army Re- 


cruiting Station or by writing to: 
To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and Sebi Кесеалны E i icut 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
ing both your students and your country. Atin: AGSN-P 
С 56.2 
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Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life Reserved For You — 
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Psychology. New Third Edition. 584 pages, $6.25 
This practical approach to introductory statistics in psychology and education acquaints 
the reader with the assumptions and techniques of statistical analysis and methods of test 
development. It reflects the changing emphases in the needs for statistical methods of 
different kinds 


, ers аге now provided for all 
computational problems. Revised Elementary and Advanced Workbooks are available 
to accompany the text. 


PSYCHOMETRIC METHODS 
By J. P. GUILFORD, McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. New Second Edition. 604 
pages, $8.50 


Thoroughly revised and expanded, the second edition presents the same comprehensive 
treatment of all phases of psychological meas 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL TESTING 
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industry are fully discussed in this manual. It explains the various tests and gives 
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The book emphasizes procedure and results and gives an accurate picture of the scope of 
each test and is useful as a training aid for those who will eventually administer testing 
programs. 


THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW IN INDUSTRY 
By NEWELL C. KEPHART, Purdue University. 272 pages, $4.50 
A text for college students of psychology or business administration as well as a reference 
volume for personnel workers, Tt represents a treatment of the employment interview 
as a basic technique for evaluating, selecting, and placing workers in the light of recent 
developments in the field of personnel psychology. The interview is considered not as 
an isolated process but as an integrated part of the entire selection procedure. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


From Meyerhoff: Some interesting comments on scientific 
manpower shortage were made at recent meeting of our District of 
Columbia branch by Howard A. Meyerhoff, Executive Director, Sci- 
entific Manpower Commission: Steady and rapid change taking place 
in industry means that instead of needing one scientist for every 
$00 engineers, we need one for every 60 engineers. . . in "Twen- 
ties only about 6 to 8 per cent of scientists went into industry. 
Now 46 per cent are in industry, feeding engineers with basic in- 
formation. . . None of Eisenhower's committees investigating need 
of scientific manpower has felt that we should get scientists at 
expense of other fields. . . One member of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission said recently that atomic energy could use 40,000 new sci- 
entists and engineers. We graduated only 23,000 engineers this 


=p 


year. . . New national road building program needs 20,000 new 
civil and structural engineers, with only 6,000 to 7,000 graduat- 
ing yearly. . . Biology is only scientific field which women have 


entered extensively, but it could absorb 6 or 7 per cent more. 
Seventeen per cent of chemists in industry are women, but more 
could be used. Only 2 per cent of physicists are women, which is 


most critical shortage field in science. . . Engineers are wasted ' 


in inspecting and drafting. Many who get degrees in engineering 
Should have gone to technical schools instead. 

From Swem: We have letter from Boyd R. Swem, Director of 
Guidance in Middletown (New York) Public Schools. Swem blasts 
figures by Chairman of Atomic Energy Commission on alleged failure 
of schools to produce enough scientists. In regard to charge that 
only l out of 22 high school students studies physics: Physics 
is taught for one year only. Physics is concerned with boys pri- 
marily. No one has shown that smaller percentage of boys of high 
school age is studying physics today than in past. . . In regard 
to charge that half of our high schools teach no physics, half 
don't teach chemistry: Large proportion of senior high schools 
enroll less than 100 students. It is standard practice in small 
high schools to alternate 1lth and 12th grade classes. For ex- 
ample, this year juniors and seniors study chemistry; next year 
seniors and new juniors study physics. 


SOME FACTS ON OLDER WORKERS 
Fighting age barriers with facts: Department of Labor is 
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conducting series of experiments and studies on age barriers to 
employment. Some preliminary information was given recently by 
Under Secretary Arthur Larson at Federal-State Conference on Aging. 

Pension costs: Many employers think that hiring older 
Workers boosts their pension costs. Answer is that nowadays most 
pension plans call, not for flat sum on retirement, but for vari- 
able sum based on number of years of service and on amount of 
earnings. 

Age concentration of unemployed: Preliminary results of 
Seven-cities study show that heaviest concentration of jobless 
older workers is in 45-54 age bracket, followed closely by 55-64 
age group. 

Skills of older workers: Older unemployed workers, although 
having less formal education than younger unemployed workers, ap- 
pear to be in higher skill classifications. For example, in De- 
troit 23 per cent of jobless workers 45 and over were classified as 
Skilled, compared with only 9 per cent of workers under 45. 

Job-hopping: Older workers change jobs less frequently than 
younger—which is one of their great advantages to employer anxious 
to avoid cost of frequent turnover. In Detroit, 64 per cent of 
unemployed older workers had only one job during past three years, 
compared with 38 per cent for workers under age 45. 


WORLD WAR II VET TRAINING PROGRAM ENDS 


GI Bill training winds up: Twelve-year-old World War II GI 
Bill, which has trained more than 7.8 million vets, has expired. 
GI Bill training reached its peak at end of 1947, when more than 
2.5 million vets were in training. At that time two-thirds of all 
male students on college campus were GI Bill vets. 

Kind of training: Of total group of trainees, 2.2 million 
attended college; 3.5 million went to schools below college level; 
1.4 million took on-job training; 700,000 enrolled in institu- 
tional on-farm training. 

Fields of study: Out of every 100 GI-trained vets, 33 aimed 
for highly skilled trade and industrial jobs; 10 engaged in sci- 
entific studies, including engineering and medicine; another 10 
went into management and business administration; another 10 
learned latest techniques of scientific farming; 6 studied humani- 
ties; 5 took sales and clerical courses; 3 prepared to be teach- 
ers; rest trained for wide variety of other occupations. 

Cost and earnings: GI Bill training program has cost 14.5 
billion dollars. Five per cent was spent on administration. 
According to recent survey, median income of vets has gone up 51 
per cent over past six years, compared with 19 per cent rise for 
non-vet males in same age group. Another survey showed that vets' 
educational level is better than four years of high school, while 
level of non-vet males, same age group, is but two years of high 
School. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
During the College Years 


puse have so far given rela- 
tively little attention to developmental 
changes occurring during the years seven- 
teen to twenty-two. Indeed, it is a com- 
mon notion among psychologists that the 
personality is well formed by the age of 
seventeen or thereabouts, and that what 
happens after that is merely an expres- 
sion, or an unfolding, of what has pre- 
viously been established. It appears that 
much educational theory is based upon 
this notion, particularly that which as- 
sumes that the student will choose his ex- 
periences in accordance with motives that 
are by now basic to his personality and 
that the chief job of the college is to help 
the student acquire the means for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of his purposes. 

There is, of course, a contrasting view 
of education, according to which it is 
argued that the concern of the college 
should be not so much with teaching stu- 
dents how to realize their values as with 
helping them decide what values to have, 
that instead of permitting students to be- 
come confirmed in patterns of motives 
whose determinants have been childish or 
accidental the college should encourage 
development toward patterns that are 
valued in our society. 

The title of this paper implies that per- 
sonality does develop during the college 
years, and that this development is to 
some extent dependent upon the stimuli 
which the college provides. But we can- 
not doubt that such growth or develop- 
ment takes place in people in whom more 


Nrvrrr SANFORD is with the Department of Psy- 
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This paper was presented in a more extended 
form as an address before the Annual Meeting of 
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or less enduring structures have already 
been built up, or that it is somehow con- 
tinuous with the past. The question is, 
what kinds of changes, in what areas or 
processes of the person, may reasonably be 
expected? What are the factors producing 
change, and what are the mechanisms by 
which their effects are wrought? 

Fortunately, there exists today a cer- 
tain amount of theory concerning these 
questions. That branch of academic psy- 
chology which accents the cognitive proc- 
esses has argued all along for the im- 
portance of contemporary experiences in 
affecting the organization, or reorganiza- 
tion, of the personality. In recent years 
a growing number of psychoanalysts and 
dynamic psychologists, such as E. H. Erik- 
son [3], Peter Blos [7, 2] and К. W. White 
[4] have interested themselves in the phe- 
nomena of late adolescence, and produced 
concepts which accent fresh developments 
at the college level without forsaking con- 
tinuity with the past. 

Robert W. White, in his "Lives in Prog- 
ress” [4] has performed a distinctive serv- 
ice in summarizing with lucidity much 
recent thought about growth trends and 
processes in late adolescence. In our ге- 
search under the Mellon Program at Vassar 
College we have found much guidance in 
his writing.! 

White distinguishes and discusses four 
major growth trends: "the stabilizing of 
ego identity," "the deepening of interests," 
"the freeing of personal relationships," 
"the humanizing of values." In our own 
consideration of the matter we have 
thought it best to add a fifth trend: the 
general development and strengthening of 
the ego. 


+ Our staff at the present time consists of John 
DC Mervin Freedman, Harold Webster, and 
myself. 
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In this paper I wish to focus the dis- 
cussion upon some of these growth trends. 
It will appear that they embrace many of 
the commonly stated aims of liberal edu- 
cation, 

First it is necessary to describe, in gen- 
eral terms, the research that we have 
undertaken. This research is simple 
enough in its design, but not so easy of 
execution. We wish to describe some of 
the changes that take place during the 
college years, and to discover, if we can, 
what factors have been mainly influential 
—and in what way. The program for de- 
scribing changes calls for before. inter- 
mediate-, and after-testing. And, since we 
wish to know whether effects wrought in 
college are lasting, there must be follow- 
up, or at least studies of graduates. 

The test battery that we have used em- 
braces some 1,100 items, true-false items 
comprising various personality scales 
(some standardized ones and some of our 
own recent design), adjective check-lists, 
and several simple projective techniques. 

We have tested four incoming freshman 
classes, -with N’s of approximately 430, 
and four senior classes, with N's averaging 
a little under 300, Ё 

We are also carrying on a program of 
intensive interviewing with eighty sub- 
jects, a random sample of the class of 1958. 
"They will have, we hope, at least three 
interviews a year throughout their col- 
lege careers. 

With attention to the possibly lasting 
effects of college education we have carried 
out an OSS-type personality assessment 
with a sample of fifty alumnae from the 
classes of 1930-1934. Other groups of 
alumnae have been tested with our stand- 
ard battery. 

In selecting personality variables for 
study, we were guided by considerations 
of what important features of the person 
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might, on one hypothesis or another, be 
expected to change under the impact of 
the college experience. Our major vari- 
ables may readily be grouped according 
to their relevance to one or another of the 
major growth trends listed earlier. 

I propose now to take up several of 
these growth trends in turn, presenting a 
few relevant results, and offering some hy- 
potheses about aspects of the college situa- 
tion that favor, or hamper, growth. Dis- 
cussion will be limited to stabilization of 
ego identity, humanization of values and 
general development of the ego. Deepen- 
ing of interests and freeing of personal re- 
lationships will have to be left for another 
occasion. 


Stabilization of Ego Identity 


"The sense of ego identity," Erikson 
writes, "—is the accrued confidence that 
one's ability to maintain inner: sameness 
and continuity (one's ego in the psycho- 
logical sense) is matched by the sameness 
and continuity of one’s meaning for - 
others" D, p. 216] The emphasis, it 
would appear, belongs on the matching; 
inner sameness and continuity can hardly 
be maintained without some social con- 
firmation, while reliance upon outside 
judgments to the neglect of personal ex- 
perience puts the sense of identity at the 
mercy of the shifting social situation. 
Stabilization is achieved in the degree that 
the self-conception is based on the kind of 
ego functioning that permits the inclusion 
of deeper, more personal needs and that, 
at the same time, gives adequate atten- 
tion to reality. 

What shall we make of the fact that, 
according to our results, seniors show more 
disturbance with respect to identity than 
do freshmen? "This is true. Seniors as a 
group show more dissatisfaction with 
themselves, more apparent vacillation be- 
tween different patterns, more conscious 
conflict about what to be. Indeed it ap- 
pears that seniors (we are speaking of 
women) often have to deal with what 
amounts to an identity crisis; enough inner 
uncertainty remains so that often they feel 
unprepared for the decisions which now 
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have to be made. Many observers have 
commented upon the flight into marriage 
that so often takes place at this time. It 
appears that the young woman seeks to 
attain stable identity through intimacy, 
or through a well-defined external pattern. 
But one cannot enter into a mature affec- 
tionate and erotic relationship until after 
one has attained some sureness about one- 
self as an independent person. There is 
some evidence from our alumnae sample 
that marriages undertaken as a means for 
resolving identity crises did not work out 
very well. 

But this is not the whole story. There 
is more to the matter of sound ego identity 
than that the individual have a satisfying 
self-conception and remain more or less 
unchanging in this respect. The seniors, 
on our view, are striving to include more 
in—they are on the road to becoming 
richer and more complex personalities; 
they are striving for stabilization on a 
higher level. What distinguishes seniors 
from freshmen is not just the latter's rela- 
tive freedom from conflict and uncertainty, 
but their greater narrowness, perhaps 
rigidity, of identity, and their greater de- 
pendence upon external definition and 
support. These are the very supports 
which seniors have had to give up, with- 
out having as yet found adequate replace- 
ments. 

For many young women, it seems, the 
first few years after college are crucial for 
identity. Now she assumes social roles 
that will be hers for a long time to come. 
The question is, will she be able to take 
them without giving up too much of her- 
self. She will not find a pattern that will 
permit her to include all the identities 
which were seriously considered, or ex- 
perimented with, when she was a senior. 
As a matter of fact, our studies of alumnae 
20-25 years after college indicated that 
some of these women had not succeeded 
in finding expression of certain disposi- 
tional patterns which, during the college 
years, had been rather important. A more 
or less suitable self-conception had been 
achieved by the exclusion of some pref- 
erences and aspirations. But these ex- 
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cluded patterns were still very much alive, 
sometimes prompting implicit assumptions 
that they would some day be attended to, 
sometimes giving rise to guilt and regret, 
or even to a nagging sense of self-betrayal. 
But, as indicated above, the indications 
are that really crucial events occur during 
the first few years after college; this period 
should be made the object of special re- 
search efforts. 

There are many features of the college 
environment which would appear to be 
favorable to the development of sound ego 
identity. Here is an opportunity for a 
new start away from home; in the relative 
anonymity of the college situation one 
can be free of the limiting expectations of 
the home community. There is the possi- 
bility that a sense of belonging to the col- 
lege culture will replace older, less ade- 
quate constructions. There are opportuni- 
ties for acquiring realistic knowledge of 
available roles, and for imagining oneself 
in them; opportunities for experimenting 
with identities, such as serious scholar, 
glamor girl, community leader. Feminine 
identity is favored by experiences with 
young men, and by participation in a 
student culture that governs procedures 
for attracting and handling men. And 
finally there is the necessity for giving 
serious consideration to such possible fu- 
ture roles as marriage and career, with 
their implications for identity. 

But at the same time the college en- 
vironment frequently presents circum- 
stances that hamper growth in this area. 
There may be perpetuation of a school girl 
identity through over-adjustment to an all 
too enticing peer culture. Frequently 
there is pressure to hurry and establish 
that one is able to attract men, to get en- 
gaged, so that intimacy is sought ahead of 
identity, or in place of it, to the detriment 
of both intimacy and identity. Closely 
related to this is the felt necessity for 
remaining uncommitted, so that one can 
move in any one of several directions, de- 
pending upon how one conceives the re- 
quirements of marriage. On the other 
hand, there is sometimes over-commitment 
or too early commitment to a pattern that 
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is ill-suited to one's real needs and pref- 
erences; for example, a very able student 
may find herself caught in a major pro- 
gram that she entered more or less by acci- 
dent, perhaps in a momentary burst of 
enthusiasm or under the influence of an 
admired teacher, and from which she can- 
not now extricate herself for fear of dis- 
appointing the hopes and expectations of 
teachers or parents. 

Finaly, young women in residential col- 
leges—perhaps all college women—often 
have difficulty getting a clear conception 
of what roles an educated woman may 
take in our society, and of how these may 
be related to a basic feminine identity. 


Humanizing of Values 


Humanizing of values involves movement 
from a literal belief in rules to an attitude of 
greater relativity, to an inclination to see 
values in relation to their social purposes; it 
involves increasing ability to bring to bear 
one’s own experiences and one’s own motives 
in promoting a value system. 

It is with respect to the humanizing of 
values that the quantitative differences be- 
tween seniors and freshmen are most 
marked. Seniors are clearly more flexible 
and uncompulsive, more tolerant and im- 
punitive, more rebellious and critical of 
authority, more unorthodox in religious out- 
look, more rejecting of traditional feminine 
roles, more unconventional and non-con- 
forming, more liberal in their views on 
interpersonal relationships. 

What happens, we may suppose, is that 
old, automatically accepted values are chal- 
lenged by competing values, inducing con- 
flict and hence a necessity for new percep- 
tions and new thinking. At the same time, 
wider experience of one’s own impulses, 
and of empathic reactions to other people, 
confront the individual with new phe- 
nomena that must be taken into account. 

The college situation offers much to pro- 
mote these processes of growth. There is 
exposure to a wide variety of values and 
ways, through teaching and study and 
through actual experience; traditional 
values are confronted by more general and 
more liberal patterns as represented by ad- 
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mired figures—the college as a whole, 
teachers, friends both female and male. The 
student is required to make ethical decisions 
but is not altogether without external sup- 
port. Sexual experimentation, and partici- 
pation in a community in which sexual ex- 
perimentation is going on, may lead to a 
questioning of values. Of particular im- 
portance is teaching that brings insight into 
the unconscious sources of compulsively sus- 
tained values; for example, teaching that re- 
quires students to understand characters in 
literature before judging them in moral 
terms. 

But, we must seek some explanation of 
those cases that do not go along with the 
majority. There are enough seniors who 
are not notably different in this respect from 
the average freshmen so that we will not 
lack a suitable sample to work with. 

For one thing, the peer culture, from 
which the student does not extricate her- 
self, may serve as a powerful.support for 
the historical value system; for another, de- 
pendent relations with parents may be 
maintained throughout the college years, 
if the parents are clever enough and persist- 
ent enough. And again, an authoritarian 
conscience may find reinforcement in the 
college regime or in campus authority 
figures. 

It should be noted, too, that the college 
setting may afford an excellent critique of 
traditional values without supplying the 
basis for a new, humanized system, so that 
we get either more rebellion than is neces- 
sary or else tolerance so extreme that it 
shrinks from any value judgments at all. 


General Ego Growth 


We turn, finally, to general development 
and strengthening of the ego. A general 
principle here is that of growth through 
exercise. Ego functions improve as they are 
performed with success in increasingly diffi- 
cult situations. A major requirement is 
that tasks calling for a wide variety of ego 
performances be assigned the individual, 
but in situations that are not so difficult or 
anxiety-provoking that he is forced to make 
use of primitive defensive devices. 

Another point would be that anything 
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that frees the individual from the necessity 
of defensive operations favors the growth of 
the ego. 

It follows, then, that ego growth is 
hampered both by authoritarian or over- 
protective regimes and by permissive-chaotic 
ones. The former do not give the synthetic 
functions of the ego a chance for exercise; 
the latter, through too much stimulation of 
impulse with consequent anxiety, may put 
too heavy a strain upon the developing ego. 

In the college situation ego development 
is favored by teaching that shows the stu- 
dent something of the variety and com- 
plexity of the social world, by teaching that 
shows him how people feel, what it means to 
be human, and particularly by teaching 
that forces self-awareness by inducing em- 
pathy with many kinds of people—real and 
fictional—and that confronts the student 
with some of the deficiencies of his old, auto- 
matically adopted values, inducing conflict 
and requiring decision. Ego development 
is favored by a non-academic environment 
that is varied and impelling enough to chal- 
lenge old values, and yet protective enough 
to prevent too much anxiety, and it is 
furthered by opportunities for acquiring 
skills, techniques, mastery—with ensuing 
self-confidence. 

But the college is not always a perfect cul- 

ture for the ego. There may be possibili- 
ties for resistance to awareness and to 
breadth of experience, for example, parental 
support for the student’s outlook or too 
much protection against experiences re- 
garded as possibly dangerous. There may 
be effective peer group devices to prevent 
learning; for example, tolerance of the 
superficial C student, or various “inside 
dopester" tactics for getting grades; par- 
ticularly the peer group value for avoiding 
Issues, not permitting anything unpleasant, 
not "becoming involved." 
. There may be authoritarianism in teach- 
ing, with rewards for doing precisely what 
one is told or authoritarianism in the regime 
—perhaps in the student government—with 
its invitation to substitute external control 
for inner direction. 

It would be quite discouraging if our re- 
sults did not indicate positive development 
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in ego functioning during the college years, 
Actually, our test results show that seniors 
are well ahead of the freshmen in flexibility 
of thinking, in capacity to suspend judg- 
ment, in tolerance of the uncertain, the in- 
definite, the merely probable; in skepticism, 
criticalness, realism. Interestingly, seniors 
are less cynical than freshmen in their con- 
ceptions of people, far more cynical with 
respect to institutions and organizations. 
Seniors show more self-insight, more inner 
life and—let's face it—they show more “neu- 
roticism" of a certain kind. At least they 
show a greater willingness to admit, or 
perhaps to take a certain satisfaction in ad- 
mitting, conflicts, worries, doubts, fears, 
faults, psychosomatic symptoms. Perhaps 
we are dealing here with response to the 
situation of being a senior—with that iden- 
tity crisis mentioned earlier. Perhaps, for 
college students, the usual neuroticism 
scales are not so much measures of durable 
neurotic structures as they are measures of 
growing pains. But at least, it seems, seniors 
show fewer repressive mechanisms of de- 
fense. 

In considering the several developmental 
trends, it seems that we have to deal with 
that curious state of affairs that is so marked 
in the case of brief psychotherapy: that 
those who get the most out of it are those 
who in a sense need it least, who are already 
farthest along the road to achieving what 
the therapists would like to bring about. 

We have the strong impression that those 
freshmen who will get the most out of col- 
lege, in the usual meanings of this expres- 
sion, are those who already are the most 
developed in respect to ego identity, in- 
terests, personal relationships, values, and 
general ego functioning. If we were to 
undertake to predict success in college, оп 
the basis of information collected at the 
time of application for admission, we would 
of course lean most heavily on measures of 
these growth trends. But does anyone wish 
to suggest that young people who are par- 
ticularly backward in these respects should 
not be offered the opportunity to grow? 
There is nothing for it but to try and dis 
cover what conditions determine growth in 
each area. It is not inconceivable that at 
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some future time, after dependable knowl- 
edge of these matters has been attained, 
there will be different educational programs 
which can be prescribed in accordance with 
the developmental status of the individual 
student. 

To come now to a conclusion, I have 
indicated some ways in which personality 
does change, in positively valued ways, dur- 
ing the college years; and I have suggested 
some hypotheses concerning the processes 
and mechanisms by which the student 
changes, through interaction with the com- 
plex environment of the college and the 
larger community. 

I believe the promise of research in this 
area is very great. We are approaching 
territory that is virtually unexplored by the 
discipline of personality research, and we 
have methods and techniques that are ready 
to hand, having proved their worth in other 
areas. It is practically impossible to study 
college students, with the use of such con- 
cepts and methods as have been indicated, 
without coming up with results that are new 
and interesting. One may say with con- 
fidence that the next decade will bring 
great advances in our general knowledge of 
personality development in late adolescence. 

But with respect to research on higher 
education, research designed to show what 
policies and practices have what effects with 
what students, one cannot be quite so san- 
guine. The difficulties here are rather 
enormous. 

It is hard to obtain measures of the en- 
vironmental factors. With what independ- 
ent variables, operating in the college situa- 
tion, shall we correlate changes in our test 
scores? Variations in major subject, in cer- 
tain other aspects of curriculum, in coun- 
seling experience, in living arrangements, 
in patterns of social relationships—the list 
of measures readily obtained is not exten- 
sive. Interviews, on the other hand, yield 
fairly clear conceptions of numerous ap- 
parently significant factors. It seems pos- 
sible that many of these may eventually 
yield to methodological ingenuity. 

The really great problem, of course, has 
to do with the establishment of experimen- 
tal controls. How do we know that such 
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changes in personality as we have con- 
sidered would not occur just as well in 
people who do not go to college? 

If we are struck by the fact that no col- 
lege has so far produced any scientific evi- 
dence that it actually brings about the 
changes it hopes, and often claims, to bring 
about, let us remember that psychological 
research has so far produced no evidence 
that psychotherapy has lasting effects. No 
one is suggesting, however, that either col- 
leges or psychotherapists forthwith close 
their activities. 

The problems of research design in the 
two areas are very similar; but research on 
higher education would appear to be the 
more difficult; it is more complex and it 
necessarily requires projects on a vaster 
scale. 

In considering the determinants of per- 
sonality change in college, it is our impres- 
sion that the over-all culture of the college 
is more important, in general, than any par- 
ticular factor that can be isolated within 
a single college environment. This means 
that the same measures of personality 
change will have to be used in various col- 
leges, whose cultures will have been defined. 
This will require a project of very consider- 
able scope indeed. Still, it need be no larger 
than some that have been undertaken, in 
military or mental health research, for ex- 
ample; sooner or later we may expect to 
hear that such a project has been begun. 

Finally, it is very necessary to consider 
that research on higher education is value- 
laden through and through. Any incontro- 
vertible results that it produces may make 
a difference to a great many people. When 
we talk of changing education in the Ameri- 
can College, we are talking about changing 
the American culture, within which the col- 
lege is embedded and which the college in 
turn promotes. If one should produce con- 
clusive evidence that system A is more effec- 
tive in bringing about the culturally valued 
results than system B, he would have hold 
of a cultural hot potato. 

One wonders what the great foundations, 
which distribute bounty among the col- 
leges, would do if means were available for 
evaluating the work of the college. Does it 
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not secm safest to assume that all colleges 
are equal-however much they may claim, or 
we may believe, that some colleges are more 
equal than others? 

Colleges operate in an educational free 
market. They are at pains to acquaint the 
public with what they do, and students are 
able to choose their college with a fair 
knowledge of what will be offered; if they 
do not like what they find they are free to 
go elsewhere. But usually they do like, or 
learn to like, what they find, and years later, 
when asked to tell the attributes of a good 
college they will describe the one they 
attended. 

It will be with some difficulty that scien- 
tific knowledge will effectively penetrate 
this system which has, after all, much prac- 
tical wisdom to support it. As scientists, 
however, we should worry more about how 
to produce dependable knowledge than 
about the danger of its not being applied. 
In our society, knowledge tends to get 
around. Our history records few instances 
in which it has been suppressed for long. 

It is safe to predict that sound knowledge 
of personality development in late adoles- 
cence will eventually be generally applied 


in the colleges, though not necessarily in 
ways that we may now envision. 

To the argument that science, when ap- 
plied to higher education, may tend to re- 
duce the diversity that is rightly prized so 
highly in our society we may answer that 
the opposite is true. Knowledge of human 
behavior increases its diversity. "The more 
we know of what determines our behavior, 
the more we are able to bring it under con- 
scious control and, hence, the more we are 
able to increase our freedom of choice; the 
more freedom of choice—such is our nature 
—the more diversity. This is true of the 
college student's behavior, and it is true of 
the behavior of the college itself. 
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PLAN PROPOSED TO FINANCE COLLEGE STUDY 


A plan to finance the higher education of qualified students through 
easily available long-term loans has been proposed by Chicago business- 
man Sydney M. Roth. The collateral for the loans would be the students’ 
enhanced earning power after they are launched on their careers. 

A central corporation or trust (either for profit or not for profit) could 
handle the main details under the plan; the loans could be insured by the 
government as it now insures loans in the housing field. Students would ; 
be financed on the basis of individual need and ability to repay. The 
universities and colleges would handle the actual details of the loans. 
They also could take part in the directing corporation that would attract 
investment funds. 


The plan is being studied by scholars and businessmen interested in | 
providing more money for education. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS: 


An Overview 


GEORGE K. BENNETT, HAROLD G. SEASHORE, and ALEXANDER G. WESMAN 


1 Differential Aptitude Tests were de- 
veloped to provide an integrated, well- 
standardized procedure for measuring the 
abilities of boys and girls in junior and 
senior high school. Since it was clear that 
no practical test battery could encompass 
measures of all aptitudes, the attempt was 
made to include tests which would be useful 
in many areas and would yield scores which 
were directly interpretable by informed 
counselors. Inherent in the conception was 
the conviction that the tests must prove 
themselves in actual use to be effective pre- 
dictors of how well students perform. 

After considerable study of experimental, 
experiential, and theoretical (including 
factor analysis) data, eight tests were de- 
veloped for the battery. 


Contents 


Verbal Reasoning: The Verbal Reason- 
ing test, as its name implies, is a measure of 
ability to understand concepts framed in 
words. It is aimed at the evaluation of the 
student's ability to abstract or generalize 
and to think constructively, rather than at 
simple fluency or vocabulary recognition. 
The analogies form of test item is peculiarly 
appropriate for the measurement of reason- 
ing ability. The particular type of analo- 
gies item devised for this test is especially 
useful because it provides: (1) a highly 
reliable item; (2) a very versatile item; and 
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(3) a measure of reasoning that is relatively 
complex without being tricky or esoteric. 

Numerical Ability: The Numerical 
Ability items are designed to test under- 
standing of numerical relationships and 
facility in handling numerical concepts. 
The problems are framed in the item type 
ordinarily called “arithmetic computation” 
rather than in what is usually called “arith- 
metic reasoning.” This decision was 
prompted by the desire to avoid the lan- 
guage elements of the usual arithmetic rea- 
soning problem, in which reading ability 
may play a significant role. The computa- 
tion form thus has the advantage of not be- 
ing contaminated as a measure of numeri- 
cal ability. 

Abstract Reasoning: The Abstract Rea- 
soning test is intended as a nonverbal meas- 
ure of the student's intellectual ability. 
The series presented in each problem re- 
quires the perception of an operating princi- 
ple in the changing diagrams. In each in- 
stance, the student must discover the princi- 
ple or principles governing the change of 
the figures and give evidence of his under- 
standing by designating the diagram which 
logically should follow. 

Space Relations: The item type devised 


for the Space Relations test represents а, 


combination of two former approaches to 
measurement of the ability to think in 
spatial terms. "The capacity to imagine a 
constructed object from a picture of a 
pattern has been used frequently in tests of 
structural visualization. Similarly, the 
ability to determine how an object would 
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appear if rotated in various ways has been 
used effectively in the measurement of space 
perception. The present item type com- 
bines the functions of these previous ap- 
proaches, since both factors are important 
in any useful definition of this ability. 

Mechanical Reasoning: The Mechanical 
Reasoning test is essentially a new form of 
the series of Mechanical Comprehension 
Tests prepared previously by one of the 
authors. The name has been altered to 
minimize confusion between the earlier 
forms and those used in the Differential 
Aptitude Tests. Each item consists of a 
picture of a mechanical situation together 
with a simply worded question. Care was 
taken to present items in terms of simple, 
frequently encountered mechanisms that do 
not resemble textbook illustrations or re- 
quire special knowledge. 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy: The Cleri- 
cal Speed and Accuracy test undertakes to 
measure speed of response in a simple per- 
ceptual task. The student first must select 
the combination which is marked in the 
test booklet, then bear it in mind while seek- 
ing the same combination in a group of 
corresponding combinations on a separate 
answer sheet, and, having found the identi- 
cal combination, underline it. 

Language Usage—Spelling and Sentences: 
The item type used in the Spelling sec- 
tion of the Language Usage test is not new. 
Its chief virtue, as distinguished from simi- 
lar item types, is its adaptability to machine 
scoring. ‘The words themselves, however, 
were chosen with particular care. They 
"were selected from the lists in Gates’s Spell- 
ing Difficulties in 3876 Words. ` The words 
were further selected editorially for their 
prominence in everyday vocabulary. ‘The 
incorrect spellings chosen were those which 
the research of Gates and others showed to 
be the most frequent errors, except when 
the incorrect spelling was another word 
correctly spelled (e.g., “spear” as a wrong 
spelling of "spare"). 

It is known that many words are not good 
test items when properly spelled since al- 
most everyone recognizes that they are cor- 
rect. Special studies of a large number of 
words resulted in the discovery of enough 
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words for the test which were effective when 
correctly spelled. Every item in the test 
thus contributes its appropriate share of 
measurement; there is no padding. This 
fact enhances the reliability of the Spelling 
test. 

The Sentences section of the Language 
Usage test is intended to measure the stu- 
dent's ability to distinguish between good 
and bad grammar and word usage and to 
recognize errors in punctuation. The item 
form devised for this test has the unusual 
advantage of providing five potential items 
in each sentence; that is, 250 item responses 
in all. The student must inspect each part 
of each sentence and judge whether or not 
it is correct. Since there may be any num- 
ber of errors in each sentence, the student 
cannot guess by eliminating parts of sen- 
tences. He must react separately to each 
part of each sentence. 

The two forms of these tests were stand- 
ardized in 1947 on about 20,000 boys and 
girls in 30 school systems. In 1952, revised 
norms were published which were based on 
a population of over 47,000 students from 
over a hundred school systems in 26 states. 
Since boys and girls differ in ability, norms 
are presented separately by sex as well as 
grade and form of test. A complete listing 
of the normative sample showing the num- 
ber of students in each grade in each com- 
munity is available from the American 
Documentation Institute. TABLE l pre- 
sents the numbers of students in each norms- 
group by grade and sex. There is good 
reason to believe that the students tested 
were representative of the communities 
from which they came. No claim is made 
that the sample is truly representative of 
the country as a whole. We believe the 
geographical spread was reasonably good, 
but only those schools which agreed to co- 
operate are represented. The sample tested 
probably contains a larger proportion of 
the more progressive communities than 
would appear in a truly representative na- 
tional sample. Norms are reported in terms 
of percentile equivalents for each Differen- 
tial Aptitude Test score. An Individual Re- 
port Form is available which permits 
graphic illustration of the student's relative 
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TABLE T 


Numbers of Students in the 1952 Standardiza- 
tion Sample, Differential Aptitude Tests 


Form A*—~ — ——Forn Bj—. 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Grade 8 3,400 3,200 350 375 
9 6,900 7,400 525 575 

10 3,400 3,650 1,025 1,075 

11 2,700 2,850 850 950 

12 2,100 2,300 625 625 


* Rounded to nearest 50, 
1 Rounded to nearest 25. 


strengths and weaknesses in the areas cov- 
ered by the tests. 

The eight tests are printed in seven sepa- 
rate booklets, with corresponding answer 
sheets which may be scored by hand or by 
an IBM scoring machine. The actual test- 
ing time for the total battery is three hours 
and six minutes. Over-all administration 
can be accomplished in two sessions of two 
and a quarter hours each. If a school pre- 
fers a series of one-period-per-day sessions, 
six such periods will suffice. No special 
training is required for administering these 
tests. Any conscientious teacher who is 
willing to study the directions can perform 
the task satisfactorily. Because all but one 
of the tests are power tests (speed is impor- 
tant only in the Clerical Speed and Accu- 
табу test), minor deviations in timing do 
not affect scores as seriously as is the case 

p! speeded tests. 
Reliability 

In tests designed for individual guidance, 
reliability is important. The confidence 
which the counselor can place in a particu- 
lar score, and the legitimate interpretations 
of differences among scores on several tests, 
are a direct function of the reliability of 
the measures. Of special concern also is the 
long-range stability of the scores, since this 
reflects not only the dependability of the 
test but also the constancy of the ability 
which is measured. 

Reliability coefficients! have been ob- 
“1 These are split-half reliability coefficients, ex- 


cept for the Clerical test. Since the latter is speeded, 
test-retest coefficients were used. 
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tained for each grade by sex.. The average 
coefficients for the various tests, based on 
960 boys and 1,064 girls, are reported in 
TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Average Reliability Coefficients for the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests 


Verb. Num. Abs. Space Mech. Cler. LU-I:LU-II: 
Reas. Abil. Reas. Rela. Reas. SSA Spell. Sent. 


Boys 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.93 0.85 0.87 0.92 0.88 
Girls 0.90 0.86 0.89 0.90 0.71 0.87 0.92 0.87 


Long-range consistency of scores on the 
Differential Aptitude Tests has also been 
studied. A group of 71 boys and 90 girls 
took Form A of the tests while in the ninth 
grade, and again in the twelfth grade. The 
correlations between the scores after this 
three-year interval are shown in TABLE 3. 


TABLE 3 


Correlations between Ninth Grade Scores and 
Twelfth Grade Scores on the Differential 
Aptitude Tests 


Verb. Num. Abs. Space Mech. Cler. LU-I: LU-II: 
Reas. Abi. Reas. Rela. Reas. SGA Spell. Sent. 


Boys 0.87 0.75 0.62 0.59 0.73 0,68 0.77 0.75 
Girls 0.82 0.74 0.64 0.70 0.63 0.58 0.77 0,80 


While there are expected differences from 
test to test, the over-all consistency is such 
as to permit the counselor and student, on 
the basis of ninth grade test results, to think 
in terms of long-range plans as well as im- 
mediate goals. Despite different kinds and 
amounts of practice in the abilities meas- 
ured by the tests—in school and out—the 
students generally maintain their relative 
ranks. 

When tests are used in pairs or batteries, 
two characteristics take on additional im- 
portance. The first is the reliability of each 
test; the second is independence of the tests 
from one another. If two tests are highly 
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correlated, the likelihood of discovering im- 
portant differences in abilities is small. 
Average intercorrelation coefficients based 
on the same groups for which reliability is 
reported ranged from 0.06 to 0.67; the me- 
dian intercorrelation coefficient was 0.41. 
This is highly gratifying, since it compares 
favorably with factorially oriented tests, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests were devised so that 
each test score would be meaningful on its 
own account. The full import of the high 
reliability and relative independence of the 
tests becomes evident when we study their 
differential efficiency. A formula developed 
by Segel describes the proportion of differ- 
ences not attributable to chance; a lower 
limit of 25 per cent is set as a criterion for 
judging differential efficiency. Application 
of this formula to the reliability and inter- 
correlation coefficients of the Differential 
Aptitude Tests reveals that all pairs of tests 
exceed this criterion for boys, and 24 of the 
28 pairs of tests exceed this criterion for 
girls. The Differential Aptitude Tests ap- 
pear to provide very satisfactory differentiat- 
ing power. 


Validity 


The usefulness of any test, or any battery 
of tests, ultimately depends on the extent 
to which it will predict the performance of 
the persons tested. Excellence in other 
characteristics is wasted unless the test re- 
sults have a consistent relationship to the 
performance to be predicted. The validity 
studies of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
have been reported in supplements to the 
original manual, in the revised manual, in 
the professional literature, and in unpub- 
lished dissertations. Тһе researches have 
embraced such topics as: 


A. Prediction of course grades. 

l. Separate courses—with grades re- 
ported one or more terms after the 
testing. 

2. A longitudinal study—validation in 
one school system by correlating test 
scores with performance in courses 
year by year for four years. 

3. In colleges—although not extensive in 
Scope, the results are of value to 


counselors of twelfth grade students 
and college freshmen. 

B. Prediction of achievement test results. 

C. Prediction of college entrance test 
performance. 

D. Prediction of vocational and educational 
success—two follow-up studies of stu- 
dents into their hit school educa- 
tional and vocational careers. 


Space limitations prevent presentation of 
the almost four thousand validity coeffi- 
cients reported in the 1952 manual. TABLE 
4 summarizes the median, high, and low 
coefficients found for four subject matter 
areas; English, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. ‘The manual also reports” 
validity studies for languages, commercial 
courses, and miscellaneous courses such as 
art, shop, consumer education, and the like. 
In addition to the course grade data, there 
are reports of predictions where achieve- 
ment test scores, earned six months to three 
years after testing, represent the criterion. 

The authors believe the following gen- 
eralizations, quoted from the Summary to 
this validity section as it appears in the 
Differential Aptitude Tests manual, are 
warranted. 

“What, then, can the counselor learn 
from the validity data reported in this 
manual? First, each of the tests can yield 
useful prediction under some circumstances: 
There can be no guarantee that these ОГ 
any other tests will inevitably predict suc 
cess in a given course, Тһе evidence 1$ 
strong, however, that there are many courses. 
which actually require the kinds of abilities 
which the Differential Aptitude Tests 
measure . . . [It is significant] that in а 
substantial number of unselected schools 
satisfactory validity has been obtained for 
the various tests. Naturally there are many 
situations where the validity of the Differ 
ential Aptitude Tests is unsatisfactory—n 
test has yet been made or can be made 
which always works. The best that can 
hoped for in the use of any test is that there 
are real situations, not atypical nor arti 
cially manufactured, in which the test 
functionally useful. The fact that the Me 
chanical Reasoning test has actually pre 
dicted well in some shop courses demon: 
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TABLE 4 


Summary of Validity Coefficients between Differential Aptitude Test Scores and Grades in Four 
Subject Matter Areas 


eee eee EEE 


No. of 

Subject Sex rs VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. — Sent. 
English Boys 43 Med. 0.49 0.48 0.32 0.26 0.21 0.22 0.44 0.50 
High 0.78 0.74 0.74 0.52 0.52 0.48 0.69 0.76 

Low 0.11 0.03 0.03 0.01 —0.12 —0.10 —0.13 0.02 

Girls 41 Med. 0.52 0.48 0.40 0.28 0.26 0.26 0.44 0.53 

High 0.78 0.71 0.66 0.63 0.54 0.51 0.69 0.77 

Low 0.22 0.23 0.09 —0.01 —0.23 0.03 0.12 0.22 

Mathematics Boys 36 Med. 0.33 0.47 0.32 0.26 0.19 0.16 0.28 0,32 
High 0.70 0.65 0.61 0.53 0.57 0.45 0.62 0.65 

Low 0.04 0.27 0.07 —0.09 —0.21 —0.10 —0.08 0.06 

Girls 26 Med. 0.45 0.52 0.38 0.37 0.26 0,22 0.30 0.40 

High 0.63 0.71 0,62 0.50 0.41 0.49 0.65 0.65 

Low 0.07 0.25 0.00 0.00 —0.29 0.06 0.11 0.06 

Science Boys 28 Med. 0.54 0.52 0.42 0.34 0.40 0.24 0.36 0.45 
High 0.80 0.74 0.67 0.50 0.58 0.46 0.70 0.78 

Low 0.10 0.10 —0.02 0.15 0.02 —0.14 —0.19 0.07 

Girls 25 Med. 0.55 0.50 0,45 0.39 0.37 . 0.27 0.36 0.52 

High 0.79 0.75 0.70 0.55 0.5560 70.55 0.65 0.77 

Low 0.06 0.14 0.03 0.17 —0.12 -—0.07 0.10 0.24 

Social Studies Boys 28 Med. 0.48 0.46 0.32 0.24 0.21 0.21 0.36 0.43 
High 0.72 0.76 0.74 0.55 0.47 0.47 0.68 0.73 

Low —0.01 0.04 —0.12 —0.06 —0.15 —0.06 —0.08 0.20 

Girls 27 Med. 0.52 0.50 0.38 0.27 0.4 0:30 ' 0:35 0.49 

High 0.79 0.74 0.62 0.55 0.49 0.54 0.67 0.83 

Low 0.27 0.25 0.17 0.06 —0.13 0.04 0.14 0.17 

strates that it can be helpful. Its failure to vidual school is its own experience. Indi- 


predict in other shop courses is just as likely 
a function of what those courses require or 
of the unreliability of the grades as of any 
inherent weakness of the test. The same 
may be said of the Abstract Reasoning test 
and chemistry, of the Space Relations test 
and industrial arts, and similar situations. 
“Second, the data provide valuable clues 
as to which of the tests are most likely to be 
predictive of a given type of course. Thus, 
the Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, 
and Sentences tests have been the best pre- 
dictors of high school science courses. This 
is useful knowledge; but it is a guide, not a 
principle. In a specific school and a specific 
science course, some other test may be 
equally good or better... . The counselor 
would therefore be wise to note which tests 
work best for the actual courses in his 
school. The data herein represent general 
experience, but most important to any indi- 
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vidual cases, too, may require special in- 
terpretations—for example, if a pupil known 
to suffer from a language handicap is con- 
sidering science courses, the Abstract Rea- 
soning test may be more effective than 
Verbal Reasoning or Sentences as a pre- 
dictor of how well he will do in science, 
assuming he gets help with his language 
difficulties. 

“The large amount of data presented in 
this manual may be confusing to test users 
who are accustomed to seeing a single valid- 
ity coefficient for a test and accepting it 
as applicable to all situations. The more 
sophisticated test user, who understands 
that validity must differ as the course and 
the pupils differ, will recognize that data at 
least as plentiful as these are necessary for 
full understanding of the tests." | 

One school system has provided evidence 
concerning the effectiveness of the Differen- 
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tial Aptitude Tests for long-range predic- 
tion of course grades. A group of eighth 
grade students were tested in 1948. Each 
term thereafter, until they were graduated, 
their grades were correlated with their 
eighth grade DAT scores, and the predic- 
tive power of the tests was studied. The 
evidence appeared that the Differential 
Aptitude Tests are useful as predictors of 
grades in courses taken a considerable time 
after the administration of the tests. Ex- 
amples of prediction of grades earned three 
and a half years after testing are: Verbal 
Reasoning and English 0.57 (boys) and 
0.52 (girls; Numerical Ability and inter- 
mediate algebra 0.53 (boys) and 0.49 (girls); 
Mechanical Reasoning and physics 0.47 
(boys); Spelling and shorthand 0.62 (girls). 
As expected, with changing content in 
courses bearing the same name (e.g., “Епр- 
lish” may be literature or composition), 
differences appear from one year to the 
next. In general however, the predictive 
effectiveness of the tests holds up very well 
with increasingly longer periods of time. 
This is of obvious importance to counselors 
and students, since guidance must take the 
long-term view as well as the immediate. 
Another kind of long-range forecasting 
of considerable interest to the college-bound 
student and his counselor is how well the 
student will perform on college entrance 
tests. One of the more widely used of such 
tests is the College Entrance Examination 
Board's Scholastic Aptitude Test; another 
is the ACE Psychological Examination. 
Two studies were made of the predictive 
power of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
for forecasting performance on these college 
qualifying tests. In one study, tenth grade 
DAT scores were used to predict senior per- 
formance on the SAT and the ACE. A 
combination of three of the Differential 
Aptitude Tests correlated with twelfth grade 
SAT-Verbal scores 0.80; a different combi- 
nation of three of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests correlated with SAT-Numerical 0.85. 
DAT-Verbal alone predicted ACE scores 
with an r of 0.76 for boys and 0.82 for girls. 
Since the statistical process of combining 
test scores for prediction usually overesti- 
mates the relationship, cross-validation is 
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necessary. Accordingly, the next two tenth 
grade classes at the same school were used 
as a cross-validation population. The DAT 
scores earned by these students on the same 
tests previously used in combination were 
weighted as before and used to predict 
twelfth grade SAT scores. The correlation 
between the predicted SAT scores and the 
actual SAT scores made by the students 
was 0.75 for SAT-Verbal, and 0.78 for SAT- 
Numerical. The evidence for this school, 
at least, is that the counselor and student 
can estimate quite well from early DAT 
performance how well the student is likely 
to do on college qualifying tests in his 
senior year. 

One of the most important kinds of 
validity is that which is concerned with the 
post-high school educational and vocational 
careers of students. All too often, studies 
of test scores of occupational or educational 
groups report the scores earned by successful 
people who were tested after they achieved 
their success. Such reports are useful de- 
scriptions of populations, but they are not 
proof of validity for counseling or predic- 
tion. Many changes in the student’s abili- 
ties and interests may have occurred be- 
tween the time of counseling (e.g., twelfth 
grade) and the time when he has achieved 
the stated measure of success (e.g., college 
graduation or a specified job status). What 
the high school counselor needs to know is: 
What kinds of scores do students who later 
do well in various fields earn when tested 
in high school? What profile patterns dis- 
tinguish the future science student from the 
future business student, the future engineer 
from the futwre draftsman? 

Evidence of this kind of validity was 
gathered through two follow-up studies. 
The students on whom the studies were 
based were juniors and seniors when tested 
in 1947 in six cities in the East and Midwest. 
The first follow-up (1950-1951) sought in- 
formation from 2,900 of these students; ap- 
proximately 1,700 replied. The question- 
naire called for a statement of what the 
former student had done vocationally and 
educationally following his graduation; it 
also asked about his plans for the immediate 
future. Those responses which showed fre- 
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quent shifts of occupation were grouped 
as "Unclassified." The students whose ca- 
reers had shown sufficient stability to justify 
classification were grouped into educational 
and occupational categories. Average per- 
centiles for each category were then com- 
puted. 'These are shown in Tables 21 and 
22 of the 1952 DAT manual. These data 
refer to the status of the students two to 
three years after graduation. Another 
follow-up of the students in five of the six 
cities was conducted in 1954-1955, seven to 
eight years after graduation. Replies were 
received from 1,463 of the students to whom 
questionnaires were addressed. The re- 
sponses were grouped as in the earlier study; 
the DAT scores which the students had 
earned while in high school were averaged 
by classification, and these averages were 
converted into percentile equivalents. The 
results for groups containing 20 or more 
cases are presented in TABLES 5, 6, and 7 
which are reproduced from Test Service 
Bulletin No. 49, published by The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

What kinds of test performance charac- 
terized students who succeeded in various 
fields?) Тһе data derived from the two 
follow-up studies permit a number of im- 
portant observations and significant con- 
clusions. Some observations with respect 
to post-high school education are: 

l. Those who have attained college de- 
grees are markedly superior on all tests to 
the average of the high school groups of 
which they were a part. This superiority 
is most pronounced in Verbal Reasoning, 
Numerical Ability, and the grammatical 
section of Language Usage. 

2. Among those who earned degrees, lib- 
eral arts and science groups are comprised of 
persons with high scores on the above tests 
and on the Spelling test as well; technical 
course graduates have high scores in Nu- 
merical Ability, Space Relations, and Me- 
chanical Reasoning. 

3. Women who earned Education de- 
grees come from a more able section of 
their class than men who majored in this 
field. 

4. Persons attending but not completing 
college are superior in DAT scores to the 
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average of the high school population from 
which they came, but considerably less so 
than those who attain degrees. 

5. Men who attended special schools 
rather than college are close to average on 
some tests but inferior in Numerical Ability 
and Language Usage. Women attending 
special schools are not markedly different 
from the average of high school girls. 

6. Those persons who terminated their 
education with a high school diploma tend 
to be slightly below the average of their 
class. 

As regards occupational careers: 


1. Engineers are decidedly superior on 
all tests, and most markedly so on Numeri- 
cal Ability, Abstract Reasoning, and Me- 
chanical Reasoning. 

2. Businessmen are slightly above aver- 
age on most tests, but tend to be below 
average on Space Relations and Mechanical 
Reasoning. 

3. Factory workers, on the other hand, 
are average on the space and mechanical 
tests but considerably below average on all 
the other tests. 

4. Among women, teachers score higher 
than nurses, nurses score higher than sten- 
ographers, stenographers score higher than 
clerks. 

5. Housewives, who include college grad- 
uates among their number, are above the 
average of their high school groups. 


Use of the DAT in Counseling 


The reader will be aware that the num- 
bers of persons in some of the categories 
were small, and generalizations should con- 
sequently be considered as merely sugges- 
tive. Further, the presence of an ability in a 
group does not mean that the ability is 
necessary for success in a particular career. 
The profiles describe what aptitudes the 
students actually had, not necessarily what 
the students needed to have. Despite these 
and other limitations of the follow-up 
studies, some significant conclusions seem 
warranted: 

1. The data support skilled counseling 
practice. Students with special strengths 
are found in those curricula and occupa- 
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TABLE 5 * 


Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores of Students Tested in 1947 in Relation to Educational | 
Attainment by 1955 


Percentiles- | 

Group N VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. Sent. | 

Men | 

Advanced degree 41 86 84 76 61 66 75 82 87 H 
College Graduate* 216 79 79 73 67 68 71 74 78 

Some College 179 61 57 60 57 56 58 60 57 | 
Special School 97 40 51 46 46 49 49 33 31 

No Further Education 178 34 30 36 42 43 38 35 32 | 

Women { 

College Graduate 122 84 84 78 70 70 67 76 82 І 

Some College 128 70 66 68 * 64 64 57 63 64 { 
Special School} 120 55 49 54 54 49 49 46 45 
No Further Education 399 42 40 43 49 50 51 49 40 


* Includes those with advanced degrees. 1 
t Non-degree-granting institutions. Most of the men attended business, technical, or fine arts schools; - 
the majority of women went to secretarial, nursing, or fine arts schools, 


TABLE 6 


Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores of Students Tested in 1947 in Relation to Types of Post- - 
High School Courses Pursued or Completed by 1955 


Percentiles- 
Group N VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. Sent. 
Men 
Degree Earned 
Liberal Arts 77 81 76 76 65 64 71 77 84 
Science 36 81 82 70 68 74 75 80 75 
Technical* 53 79 87 78 77 82 70 68 70 
Education 21 72 70 65 50 43 73 72 73 
Business Administration 29 73 68 59 61 61 64 68 64 
Incomplete Program 
Liberal Arts 56 64 55 62 48 51 60 66 61 
Business Administration 54 52 51 55 49 48 61 56 52 
"Technical* 53 68 66 65 76 73 54 58 61 
Non-degree Program 
"Technical 62 37 26 43 42 49 47 28 27 
Women 
Degree earned 
Liberal Arts 53 86 87 80 69 68 68 82 86 
Education 48 80 79 78 72 75 68 71 81 
Incomplete Program 
Liberal Arts 65 75 68 69 66 64 58 69 70 
Non-Degree Program 
Commercial 78 54 47 52 49 45 49 46 45 
Technical 39 54 52 54 61 54 47 44 42 
* Chiefly Engineering, 
tions which require the aptitudes good dents are found is clearly related to their 
counselors have generally prescribed. level of aptitude. 
2. Тһе level of endeavor at which stu- 3. Job level within an occupational area 
88 
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TABLE 7 


Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores of Students Tested in 1947 in Relation to Occupational 
Field in 1955 


M ————————————————— 


Percentiles- 
Group N VR NA AR SR MR CSA Spell. Sent. 
Men 
Engineers 22 84 89 86 81 86 74 79 81 
Draftsmen 21 47 47 50 67 53 61 44 51 
"Technicians 49 42 45 45 48 55 51 37 34 
Businessmen 21 57 58 54 36 45 64 58 55 
Salesmen 39 56 49 58 50 52 55 55 49 
Clerks 46 39 41 46 50 43 45 4T 46 
Supervisors-Foremen 21 43 44 43 52 46 69 48 35 
Factory Workers 57 43 27 34 52 54 28 29 32 
Building Tradesmen 21 32 33 45 50 38 43 35 27 
Laborers 24 38 21 28 29 35 32 36 25 
Students (Current) 107 76 74 72 62 63 68 72 76 
Military Personnel 132 67 67 63 64 64 58 64 66 
Women 

Teachers 49 81 84 81 74 71 73 72 82 
Nurses 28 78 75 73 77 64 58 70 66 
Stenographers 126 58 56 54 52 52 61 67 56 
Clerks 198 46 45 48 48 49 52 46 40 
Housewives 277 57 50 55 59 58 52 54 52 


is related to scores оп the most relevant 
tests. 

4. Within any career group—educational 
or occupational—will be found individuals 
with less talent than one would have de- 
sired, and others with enough talent for 
more ambitious goals. 

The Differential Aptitude Tests were 
prepared to meet the needs of counselors 
and students for an integrated battery of 
well-standardized tests, each of which would 
provide meaningful scores, readily inter- 
pretable by informed counselors and 
teachers, and broadly inclusive of aptitude 
for many significant areas. The authors 
believe that extensive research has demon- 
strated they have approached these goals 
reasonably well. 
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COMMENTS 


Tesis, Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman 
have appropriately and of necessity re- 
peated much of the material which appears 
in the DAT Manual. Also, of necessity, 
they have covered this material more briefly. 
This speaks well for them and for the 
manual: a good test manual should be too 
long and too detailed for reproduction in 
a journal article! If the article is to serve 
its purpose, it must cover basic points con- 
cisely, and highlight issues which may take 
the reader beyond the manual in his under- 
standing of the tests and of the problems re- 
lated to its use. A few of the highlights are 
commented upon in the following para- 
graphs. 

"The description of the tests brings out the 
emphasis on utility as contrasted with fac- 
torial purity, an issue discussed at some 
length in my article in the September issue 
of this journal. The wisdom of this judg- 
ment can be evaluated by two types of evi- 
dence: the validities of the single tests, and 
the contributions of each test to the validity 
of the battery as revealed by multiple 7% 
(a statistical and hence more objective 
method of predicting from profiles). The 
validity data in the article and in the man- 
ual show that the tests often have consider- 
able validity (of which more later); profile 
validity has not been studied, but the 
moderately high intercorrelations of some 
of the tests make it clear that they would 
contribute little to differential multiple 
prediction. 

The discussion of the norms is concrete 
and temperate: while numbers are large and 
the communities are varied, it is recog- 
nized that school systems which cooperate 
in this type of project are probably superior 
in some respects and that the representative- 
ness of the sample is unknown. Thus while 
the authors have done a better job of norm- 
ing than most authors, they show the need 
for caution and make intelligent use of 
their norms possible. 

In another context, however, the authors 
are not so cautious. They state that the 
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tests can be administered by "any conscien- 
tious teacher," without special training. 
But those who have given and supervised 
the giving of group tests to large groups of 
high school students soon learn that the 
careful planning and preparation of ma- 
terials, alert proctoring, and other essen- 
tials of good group testing do not happen 
simply as a result of careful reading of à 
good test manual. This overeagerness to 
sce tests widely used by making their use 
seem саѕу is, unfortunately, an all too 
common weakness. 

The educational validity data in the 
article and in the manual are so complex 
(and in the manual so numerous) that 
they overwhelm many users. And to think 
that one should have to complain about 
an excess of validity data! It may be the 
undigestible array of validity coefficients 
which caused Cronbach to take the dim 
view of multi-factor tests quoted in my 
September article. And how many coun- 
selors take time to make something of them? 
Two possibilities suggest themselves: 1) 
they might be averaged, after the manner 
of Ghiselli in his recent monograph on the 
‘Measurement of Occupational Aptitude 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1955, 
pp. 116), thus giving way to unlimited em- 
piricism; 2) one might rely on fewer studies 
using appropriate, reliable criteria. The 
thoughtful comments of the test authors on 
the reasons for the great range of validity 
coefficients, and the varied validity of many 
of the tests, themselves point up the need 
for shifting the emphasis from numbers 
of coefficients to the quality of the crite- 
ria with which the coefficients are com- 
puted. 

By way of immediate compromise, I took 
the median 7's in the table of validity co- 
efficients in this article, and added addi- 
tional columns from the manual so as to 
include commercial and shop subjects. 
Space prohibits including the material here, 
but the data justify a few generalizations. 
English is well predicted by verbal, numeri- 
cal, abstract, spelling and sentence tests; 
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so, however, are not only social studies 
grades, but also grades in mathematics and 
science (in the last, spatial and mechani- 
cal tests help too). The tests look good for 
academic subjects, but mot very differen- 
tially good: they seem to measure intelli- 
gence, and intelligence helps in all of these 
subjects. Now let us look at the business 
and shop subjects (in the Manual: num- 
ber and language usage help in bookkeep- 
ing, but both also in typing; spatial pre- 
dicts slightly for shop grades. Not much 
differential prediction here, either. The 
tests look like good academic ability tests 


with this type of analysis, not much else. 
Perhaps Cronbach is right. 

But the issue is not settled. It will not 
be until a few careful studies are made 
with demonstrably good criteria, and with 
coefficients of multiple correlation and re- 
gression equations telling us just what each 
test contributes to the prediction of success 
in each of a variety of subjects and fields. 
The careful work done so far by these 
winners of APGA’s 1951 Research Award 
for distinguished work in test construction 
and publication suggests that such studies 
may be made.—Donatp E. SUPER. 


TALENT SEARCH SHOWS RESULTS 


Eighty-five southern Negro students now enrolled in interracial colleges 
were awarded $27,500 this week in supplementary scholarships by the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, it was an- 
nounced by State Rent Control Commissioner Robert C. Weaver, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the NSSENS Supplementary Scholarship 
Fund. These awards supplement $46,850 in college scholarships which 
the students have been awarded by each of their colleges and bridge the 
financial gap between college awards and the student's total financial 


needs. 


The outstanding records of these students, from southern segregated 
high schools and, for the most part, from low income families, now attend- 
ing a nation-wide group of 54 colleges and universities (including Har- 
vard, the University of Chicago, Dartmouth, Michigan State, Radcliffe 
and Rockford) have now proved that the promise they showed as high 
school seniors has not only been met but in many cases exceeded. 

Richard L. Plaut, Executive Vice-Chairman and Director of the 
NSSENS extensive two-year “Southern Project” talent search, financed by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, feels that the Project has 
made college a reality for these students. He also stressed that the students 
have shown that good college material can be found off, as well as on, the 
beaten track and not always where cultural and educational advantages 


exist. 


“The same talent searching tools and methods we developed during 


our Southern Project,” Mr. Plaut said, "can uncover much heretofore- 
hidden talent everywhere—talent so badly needed to fill our shortages of 


trained manpower. 


There is no reason why this kind of program 


couldn't work equally as effectively with all deprived groups. 
“Аз a nation we cannot afford to overlook superior human potential 


wherever it is. 


in the elementary and junior high school next door. 


The ‘Negro potential,’ like any hidden talent, is waiting 


It is for this reason 


that we are preparing from our findings in The Southern Project a publi- 
cation. to be called Blueprint for Talent Searching. With this as a guide, 
local communities may be better able to discover future nuclear physicists, 
engineers, doctors and scholars from within the country’s deprived groups.” 
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Interests and Tendencies Toward Maladjustment 


in a Normal Population 


CARL STERNBERG 


l SEVERAL studies dealing with popula- 
tions of disturbed or maladjusted sub- 
jects, writers have noted a positive corre- 
lation between interest in aesthetic activities 
(literature, music, and art) and emotional 
disturbance, and a negative correlation be- 
tween interest in mechanical, computa- 
tional, and scientific activities and mal- 
adjustment [5, 6, 13]. 

The writer's counseling experience sug- 
gested that relationships similar to those 
reported for maladjusted subjects might be 
found in a normal population. The pres- 
ent study investigated the degree of rela- 
tionship between scores on an interest in- 
ventory and scores on an inventory of tend- 
encies toward maladjustment. The study 
population consisted of normal college 
students. 


Procedure 


The Kuder Preference Record, Voca- 
tional (Form BM) and the MMPI (Book- 
let Form) were administered to 270 white 
male students enrolled in Queens College. 
The students were chosen at random from 
the total male population at the College. 
They were screened on the basis of avail- 
able medical information. Students who 
were receiving psychiatric treatment or 
Psychotherapy, or for whom such treat- 
ment had been recommended, were ex- 
cluded from the study sample. 

The data collected were treated by the 
Pearson Product Moment method of corre- 
lation. Means and standard deviations of 
the scores made on the two inventories are 


shown in Taste 1; the intercorrelations in 
TABLE 2, 
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Results 


The size of the correlation coefficients in 
TABLE 2 makes it evident that it would 
be foolhardy to attempt to predict ac 
curately an individual's MMPI scores from 
his scores on the Kuder Preference Record, 
Vocational. However, if one examines 
those correlation coefficients which are sig- 
nificantly different from zero correlation, 
one finds a striking difference between two 
clusters of interests. 

Of 17 significant negative correlations be- 
tween scores on the Kuder and MMPI 
scales, all but two concern the Mechanical, 
Scientific, and Computational scales. Of 
16 significant positive correlations, all but 
one involve the “aesthetic” scales on the 
Kuder—Literary, Artistic, and Musical. 
No positive relationship at a statistically 
significant level is to be found between the 
Mechanical, Scientific, and Computational 
scales and any MMPI scale. No negative 
relationship at a statistically significant 
level is to be found between the Literary, 
Artistic, and Musical scales and any MMPI 
scale. 

In short, in the present population, 
there is a definite tendency for interests in 
aesthetic activities to be positively associ- 
ated with an inclination toward maladjust- 
ment, and an equally definite tendency for 
interests in scientifictechnical activities 
to be negatively associated with maladjust- 
ment proclivities. 

The findings in the present study аге 
supported by the results in several earlier 
investigations. Pintner and Forlano [7] 
administered the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values and the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule to 100 college students. "Those 
scoring highest on the Aesthetic scale of 
the Study of Values made Thurstone 
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scores showing the greatest degree of mal- 
adjustment. Students whose high scores 
were made on the Theoretical scale of 
the Study of Values (generally the high 


scale for  scientific-technical personnel) 
made scores in the direction of better ad- 
justment. 

Sisson and Sisson [Z2] compared 


Aesthetic scale scores of college students 
who were in the highest and lowest thirds 
of a distribution of Bernreuter Introver- 
sion scores. Mean Aesthetic scores of 
the high  Bernreuter group exceeded 
mean Aesthetic scores of the low Bern- 
reuter group by a margin just short of 
statistical significance (CR=2.51). 

Carefully selected normal Harvard Col- 
lege students were compared by Wells and 
Woods with respect to dominant person- 
ality traits, The traits were derived induc- 
tively from data obtained by clinical ob- 
servations, objective and projective psycho- 
logical tests, anecdotal reports and inten- 
sive interviews, during a four-year study by 
a team of psychiatrists, psychologists, physi- 
ologists, anthropologists, and social workers. 

Arts majors showed the following traits 
to a statistically significant degree: They 
were subject to mood swings. They had 
difficulty adjusting to conventional stand- 
ards. Logical, objective, and analytical 
modes of thought tended to be distasteful 
to them. They had strong interests in 
communicating with people, but on an 
ideational rather than an interpersonal 
basis. Physical Science majors were de- 
scribed as relatively colorless in their emo- 
tional reactions. They were said to be eas- 
ily adaptable to convention and routine, to 
display good adjustment to their environ- 
ment, but to be disinterested in interper- 
sonal communication, possibly because of 
comparative inability to express themselves 
well or to communicate easily. Dominant 
interests were in physical phenomena, in 
mechanical activities, and in scientific work 
in general. 

Patterns of MMPI scores for several 
groups of academic majors were reported by 
Redlo [8].. She found that students special- 
izing in Engineering and the Physical Sci- 
ences tended to make the lowest scores on 
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MMPI scales, except for the Depression 
scale, where these students made higher 
scores. Art and Music majors made highest 
or near highest scores on all MMPI scales. 

In none of the studies cited was it stated 
or implied that those whose strongest in- 
terests were in scientific, mechanical, or re- 
lated activities were free of maladjustment. 
Indeed, there is evidence of depressive tend- 
encies and emotional constriction among 
scientists and technicians [8, 10, 15]. What 
the studies do show is that aesthetic inter- 
ests seem more closely related to maladjust- 
ment tendencies than are scientific-technical 
interests. 


Discussion 


Aesthetic activities, specifically literary, 
artistic, and musical activities, may be said 
to be concerned primarily with means of 
self-expression. The activities are compara- 
tively unstructured. They allow for flexi- 
bility of manner of expression. It is diffi- 
cult to categorize them as “right” or 
“wrong” with respect to outcome. They 
lend themselves to passive participation in 
the form of fantasy [2, 6, 13]. 

Recent research seems to show that aes- 
thetic activities are frequently representa- 
tives of interpersonal activities, that is, they 
are communications or attempts at com- 
munication between people, and are in- 
vested with considerable quantities of emo- 
tion (1, 3, 4, 14, 15). It is as though rela- 
tionships with people were very important 
to the aesthetically-oriented person, but he 
preferred (or found it more comfortable) 
to carry on such relationships indirectly, by 
way of aesthetic activities. 

Art, literature, and music could be ex- 
pected to attract those who have a need for 
feclings of individuality or uniqueness, 
which can best be satisfied in pursuits where 
opportunities for self-expression, active or 
passive, are greatest. A corollary of the 
need for individuality would seem to be a 
tendency to chafe under rules, regulations, 
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fixed procedures, set standards, or other 
measures or devices which imply that 
everyone must behave in the same way or 
come up with the same answer. Diff 
culty in conforming to societally-endorsed 
patterns of behavior could lead to a feel- 
ing of being out of joint with one's en- 
vironment, and this feeling could be re- 
flected in higher MMPI scores, in the di- 
rection of maladjustment. 

Another factor which might contribute 
to inclinations toward maladjustment is 
the apparently greater investment of emo- 
tion in aesthetic activities, in comparison 
with scientific-technical activities. As Roe 
has suggested, where greater amounts of 
emotion are at work, demands for satis- 
faction are more intense and feelings of 
frustration or failure are likely to be more 
frequent [10, p. 511. 

A third contributor toward maladjust- 
ment tendencies might be societal atti- 
tudes toward aesthetic activities [/7, Chap- 
ter 4]. When one is drawn to or values 
certain activities, but is aware that so- 
ciety generally places little value on those 
activities, one may suffer some loss of self- 
esteem, or feel a kind of rejection by so- 
ciety. In this connection, the reader may 
note the contrast between the good ad- 
justment of Roe's outstanding artists [9], 
whom society might be said to have ac- 
cepted, and the relatively deficient adjust- 
ment of art students [1]. 

Finally, it is possible that the very lack 
of orderliness, precision, and definiteness 
which, in part, attracts those with aesthetic 
interests, might contribute to feelings of 
uncertainty, of “not knowing where I'm at 
or where I'm going," which are typical of 
some maladjusted individuals, or of some 
who tend toward maladjustment. 

Scientific-technical activities, on the other 
hand, are more formal, highly ordered, con- 
crete, and easily directed or controlled. 
They require careful adherence to set pro- 
cedures and standards. Interpersonal rela- 
tionships, with their stronger emotional de- 
mands, are rarely central in scientific-tech- 
nical activities. Those who prefer these ac- 
tivities might derive feelings of security 
from the characteristics attributed to them, 
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might feel they knew where they stood, and 
might be reassured by that feeling. Con- | 
formity to regulations and to other pre- 
scribed ways of behaving probably could | 
come more easily to those who preferred 

order and precision in their activities. 

Society seems to value highly the work - 
of the scientist and technician, who are - 
credited with most of the "advances" of 
our time. If one participates in or is at ' 
tracted by activities which are considered 
important by others, one would tend to 
feel that he "belonged," that he was ad- 
justed to his environment. | 

The relatively low direct emotional de- _ 
mands which go with scientific-technical 
activities may make them less threatening, 
or anxiety-provoking than, for example, 
aesthetic activities. The writers counsel - 
ing experience gives him the impression 
that one of the attractions of scientific- 
technical work for some people is the fact - 
that in it interpersonal relations are in- 
frequent or not important to the work 
itself [see also 10, 15]. It may be that by 
restricting his relationships with people, 
the person with scientific-technical inter- 
ests invests less emotion, has fewer de- 
mands, and less frequently experiences 
real or fancied failures in interpersonal 
dealings. 

'The interest clusters contrasted in this | 
paper essentially have to do with different 
ways of handling interpersonal relation- 
ships. Our present knowledge of per- 
sonality development would tend to bring 
us to the question: “What life experiences, - 
particularly childhood experiences, might - 
lead to the formation of different interest i 
patterns?" ў 

There may be some clues to the answers | 
to this question in observations and find- 
ings by Roe and Cameron. Roe [70] con- - 
trasted the attitudes toward parents shown - 
by biologists and physicists with the atti- 
tudes of social scientists. The former 
showed present independence of parental. 
relations, without guilt, for the most part. | 
The social scientists seemed to be much 
less free of parental ties, and seemed to 
continue to have feelings of resentment 
toward their parents, despite the outward 
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ТАВІЕ 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Scores on ће Kuder Preference Record and ће ММРІ for 270 Male College Students 


Kuder Preference Record- MMPI 
Scale Mech. Comp. Sci. Per. Art. Lit. Mus. Soc. Сїт. Hs D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Se Ma 


Mean 61.37 32.14 63.26 71.50 49.57 61.46 25.20 76.60 42.18 12.84 20.69 21.70 22.63 29.00 9.17 27.60 27.47 20.11 
S.D. 20.66 12.70 19.15 18.87 14.78 16.44 10.13 19.87 14.11 3.61 6.10 4.84 4.51 5.57 2.99 5.72 5.62 4,02 


TABLE 2 
Correlations between Scores on the Kuder Preference Record and the MMPI (N = 270) 


Comp. 0.261 Comp. 


Sci. 0.61¢ 0.411 Sci. 

Per. —0.31¢ —0.32t —0.451 Рег. 

Art. —0.02 —0.17* —0.15* —0.29¢ Art. 

Lit. —0.51f —0.24f —0.47¢ 0.13 —0.07 Lit. 

Mus. —0.34¢ —0.32t —0.40¢ 0.02 0.28] 0.15* Mus. 

Soc. —0.291 —0.33¢ —0.10 0.17* —0.38| —0.05 —0.07 Soc. 

Cler, —0.16* 0.44 —0.28f 0.09 —0.12 0.11 —0.18t —0.37] Cler. 

Hs —0.06 —0.09 —0.02 —0.04 0.05 0.02 0.04 0.06 0.02 Hs 

D —0.13 —0.07 —0.10 —0.21t 0.25¢ 0.14* 0.14* —0.12 0.12 0.44] D 

Hy —0.18f —0.251 —0.17* 0.04 0.15* 0.22 0.12 0.05 —0.03 0.74t 0.43¢ Hy 

Pd —0.16* —0.17* —0.23¢ 0.04 0.201 0.20f 0.13 —0.02 —0.04 0.341 0.404 0.50] Pd 

Mf —0.42f —0.30f —0.36t —0.11 0.22] 0.39f 0.36¢ 0.08 —0.01 0.13 0.37} 0.327 0.241 Mf 

Pa —0.21f —0.09 —0.22¢ —0.12 0.16* 0.257 0.13 0.02 0.07 0.221 0.331 0.391 0.371 0.42] Ра 

Pt —0.15* —0.08 —0.11 —0.17* 0.20] 0.11 0.12 —0.07 0.12 0.521 0.677 0.477 0.47] 0.341 0.42] Pt 

Sc —0.19$ —0.13 —0.16* —0.07 0.21; 0.15* 0.13 —0.05 0.06 0.47 0.531 0.47} 0.55] 0.361 0.431 0.761 Sc 
Ma —0.13 —0.17* —0.25¢ 0.30¢ —0.01 0.08 0.03 0.03 —0.03 0.11 —0.03 0.17* 0.307 0.08 0.15* 0.08 0.24f 
* Significant at 0.05 level. 

1 Significant at 0.01 level. 


appearance of independence from their 
parents. Roe remarked: "An unresolved 
conflict over parental relations could 
easily be displaced to a concern with per- 
sonal relations generally . . ." I0, p. 48]. 
She also wrote that the physicists, at an 
early age, seemed "to have formed direct 
relationships with objects rather than 
with people, not compensatorily' 170, 
p. 501. 

Cameron related certain childhood 
familial experiences to the development of 
aesthetic interests. He wrote: “The child 
whose freedom of overt action is restricted 
early in life may develop compensatory 
skills in fantasy and passive observation 
which in turn might lead him to prefer 
and seek out situations where they can be 
practiced” [2, p. 69]. 

It would appear that we would need 
research on the process of development of 
specific interests and interest patterns. 
The research might begin early in the sub- 
jects’ childhood. Emphasis would be 
placed on the ways in which interpersonal 
relationships characteristically were han- 
dled then, and at later stages in the sub- 
jects’ lives. The connection between these 
typical approaches to interpersonal rela- 
tionships and the emergence of specific 
interest patterns would be the major goal 
of the research. 


Summary and Conclusions 


l. The Kuder Preference Record and the 
MMPI were administered to 270 nor- 
mal male college students. Correla- 
tions between scores on the tests were 
generally moderate, but two distinctly 
opposite trends appeared, one between 
scores on an "aesthetic" cluster—Liter- 
ary, Artistic, and Musical scales—and 
higher MMPI scores, the other between 
a __“scientific-technical” ^ cluster—Sci- 
entific, Computational, and Mechanical 
scales—and lower scores on the MMPI. 

2. The findings coincided with those of 
several earlier studies. 

3. “Aesthetic” cluster interests possibly 
may be related to needs for feelings of 
individuality or uniqueness (and con- 
comitant aversion to routine, orderli- 
ness, and convention) and to needs for 
interpersonal relationships. It was sug- 
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gested that the positive correlation be- 
tween "aesthetic" cluster scores and 
MMPI scores might be explained by the 
inferred characteristics of subjects show- 
ing higher scores on the "aesthetic" 
scales, that is, difficulty in adjusting to 
prescribed modes of behavior, strong 
need for interpersonal relationships but 
possible feelings of inadequacy in deal- 
ing with them directly, and awareness of 
the low esteem in which aesthetic activi- 
ties are held by society. 


. Scientific-technical interests may be re- 


lated to needs for order, control, and 
predictability. Such needs might make 
for easier acceptance of restrictions on 
behavior imposed by routine, regula- 
tions, and conventions. Knowledge 
that society valued scientific work 
highly might add to the feeling of “be- 
longing," of being accepted by and ad- 
justing to one's environment. Activi- 
ties which centered on things rather 
than people might tend to require less 
emotional involvement, which might 
lead to fewer feelings of frustration or 
failure in interpersonal relationships. 


- The reasons for the development of dif- 


ferent interest patterns might be found 
in research on the process of interest 
development, beginning in the sub- 
jects’ early childhood and focusing on 
the way in which over-all personality 
development is reflected in interest de- 
velopment, with particular emphasis on 
the characteristic methods by which 
subjects dealt with interpersonal rela- 
tions in early childhood and at later 
stages in life. 
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PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, has invited five leading educators to con- 
duct "workshops" in five regions of the country to prepare for regional 
conferences to be held next spring. 

The “workshops” are intended to lay the groundwork for the regional 
conferences and to recommend ways in which the President's Committee 
can stimulate discussion and action in the various regions on the problems 
of post-high school education. 

Those invited to plan and conduct the regional "workshops" are Mr. 
Robert C. Anderson, acting director, Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. B. L. Dodds, dean, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Dr. Harold L. Enarson, director, Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado; Mrs. 
Charles Kerby-Miller, dean, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
and Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, executive vice chancellor, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

In addition to the regional conferences, the Committee will conduct 
studies of its own, the results of which are to be included in a report to 
the President by the end of 1957. For the purpose of making these studies, 
the Committee is divided into four subcommittees, each being concerned 
with one of the following problems: the demand for post-high school 
education now and in the next 15 years; the resources to meet this demand; 
the proposals made for modification and improvement; and the appropri- 
ate relationships of the Federal government to education beyond the high 
school. 

The subcommittees will report their tentative findings to the whole 
Committee at a meeting on October 5. At a June meeting representatives 
of a number of professional associations concerned with higher education 
met with the Committee. At the all-day session the work of the Commit- 
tee and the interests of each Association represented were discussed. Ar- 
thur A. Hitchcock and Thomas M. Magoon attended for the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 
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INTAKE INTERVIEWING IN COUNSELING 


JAMES DRASGOW 


O: COUNSELING clients contact us in 
one way or another to make their 
first appointment. The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest how this initial contact 
may be used more advantageously by both 
the client and the counseling service. The 
ideas are developed around helping the 
client see the service realistically, increas- 
ing "readiness" for counseling and promot- 
ing the efficiency of the agency. 

Currently in counseling, the initial con- 
tact is characteristically a brief affair in 
which the potential client makes an ap- 
pointment through a member of the 
clerical staff. Yet this first contact may be 
loaded with meaning for the client. The 
client's perception of the service and his 
willingness to go through counseling may 
hinge upon what happens at this time. 
Making an appointment may be routine 
for the staff, but it certainly is not a rou- 
tine affair for the client. Frequently, in 
keeping with his experiences from this 
initial contact, a client attempts to begin 
counseling under misapprehensions and 
misperceptions which could have been 
avoided if the initial contact were ade- 
quate. 

The initial contact as it exists today in 
counseling is generally undeveloped. 'The 
value of a well-formulated intake policy 
related to the general structure of the 
agency has proved its worth through re- 
peated applications until it is now stand- 
ard practice in several fields. For example, 
during the social workers' intake inter- 
views the nature of the service is ex- 
plained, the client is helped to see if and 
how the service might be of value to him, 
and in general the groundwork is laid 
for effective and efficient interaction. A 
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relationship is established which acts as 
a fulcrum for further contacts. Very little 
of any such initial intake interviewing ex- 
ists in the counseling field, and it is not 
unlikely that many clients fail to appear 
for their first scheduled appointment be- 
cause of their experiences in the initial 
contact. However, it is possible for us 
to establish a working relationship with 
a potential client starting from the first 
contact. 

An example of a recurrent situation is 
provided by the large number of people 
who initially say that they want to "take 
aptitude tests.” When the nature of the 
Counseling service is explained to them, 
they are frequently surprised to find out 
that aptitude tests alone will not solve 
their problems. It usually takes the 
client some time to change his old percep- 
tion of the service and to accept a new 
orientation. Instead of taking time dur- 
ing the first full session to accomplish this, 
much of it can be done during the initial 
contact. 

Clients approach counseling with mixed 
feelings, anxieties, and fears. Although 
a certain amount of mobilizable anxiety 
may be beneficial in contributing motiva- 
tion to work on solving one's problems, it 
often appears that some of these conditions 
interfere with a client's ability to accept 
the service and face his problems in a ra- 
tional manner. Much can be done dur- 
ing the intake interview to clarify the 
mixed feelings and to relieve many fears 
and anxieties. A clear statement of ex- 
actly what we try to do and how we attempt 
to do it frequently leads to a sigh of relief 
by many clients and appears to clear the 
way for more effective and efficient coun- 
seling. 

During an intake interview it is pos 
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sible to handle several other aspects of the 
service which often come as a surprise, 
relief, or reassurance to the client. For 
example, many do not know about fees 
and in some cases the adjustments that 
can be made in them. There are also 
many clients who think that only one visit 
will solve their problems. This latter kind 
of situation may comprise two factors: 
the obvious one that it will take only one 
visit and the subtle one that the prob- 
lems will be solved. It is our responsi- 
bility to explain to the clients that there 
is no guarantee of problem solution; we 
cannot solve their problems for them; our 
job is to provide professional assistance in 
helping them to reach their own solu- 
tions. Furthermore, the need for many 
sessions and the continuing nature of 
the service is frequently a surprise to 
these clients. In rendering an adequate 
service none of these basic points can be 
overlooked. By way of perspective, it is 
inefficient in the total operation of the 
service to take the client's time during the 
sessions for which he is paying in order 
to supply him with what should be free 
information about counseling. 

It is not unusual for people to ap- 
proach counseling with deep psychologi- 
cal or psychiatric problems. These prob- 
lems may call for the services of a psycho- 
therapist rather than a counselor. The 
use of counseling as a stepping stone to 
psychotherapy is not new. However, it 
is usually not necessary to use a client's 
full counseling hour in order to make an 
adequate referral which can often be 
made during an initial contact. Sometimes 
of course it is not possible to do this during 
the intake interview, but it is obviously 
more efficient to do so if it can be done. 

The preceding example is a specific in- 
stance of helping the client to see if he and 
his problems are amenable to the service 
being offered. One of the counselor's main 
tasks during the initial contact is to deter- 


mine whether the client's problems legiti- 
mately fall within the limits of the agency's 
counseling service. Of equal importance is 
the counselor's task of determining if the 
client can be helped. Sometimes the client 
is so disturbed that he cannot be helped 
despite the fact that he presents problems 
which are usually dealt with in counseling. 
This distinction between the client and the 
problem he brings may explain why we are 
often successful in helping some clients with 
certain problems and fail to help other cli- 
ents with the same types of problems. In 
the intake interview we attempt to help the 
client see if both he and his problem situa- 
tion are amenable to counseling. 

All of the foregoing can be interpreted as 
ways of helping the client to view the serv- 
ice realistically and, if it is appropriate for 
him to use it optimally. There are clients, 
however, who apparently cannot use the 
service and yet they will get into counsel- 
ing and consume time which could have 
been used by someone else to good advan- 
tage. To maintain such practice is ineffi- 
cient for both the client and the agency. 
A good example of this type of client is 
the psychopath. He usually comes in with 
a background full of delinquency, episodes 
with the law, a sporadic but not unevent- 
ful school history, and a characteristic job 
history consisting of many jobs held for 
short periods of time. His counseling ex- 
perience is not meaningful to him and al- 
though he may go through the motions of 
being counseled, it is a transient and super- 
ficial adventure. Psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists have long recognized that these cases 
are most difficult to help. Apparently the 
counselor cannot help them either. But 
these clients will come in with classical ex- 
amples of problems amenable to counsel- 
ing and only when it is discovered that 
they themselves cannot benefit from coun- 
seling is it possible for the agency to screen 
them out as unacceptable cases: "un- 
able to benefit from the service." То con- 
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tinue to accept such cases for counseling 
is doubtful wisdom. 

From the nature of the proposed intake 
interview it is evident that spending the 
required time with a potential client may 
not only help him in many instances, but 
will also allow us to increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of our service. The func- 
tion of the intake can be summarized as 


(a) helping the client to see the service as 
it exists, (b) helping the client to see if 
both he and his particular problems are 
amenable to the service offered, and (c) 
helping the agency to screen cases and 
thereby increase efficiency. It is also ap- 
parent that the intake interview requires 
the utmost skill of an experienced and 
competent counselor. 


COMMENTS 


FE COUNSELOR meets constantly the 
problems to which Dr. Drasgow gives 
his attention in this paper. A large pro- 
portion of the clients seeking our services 
have more or less serious misconceptions 
about what counseling is and how it can 
help them, and a sizable fraction of them 
are persons who are not likely to benefit 
from the experience and might well be 
screened out at the beginning. If a care- 
fully conducted intake interview could ob- 
viate these difficulties it would markedly in- 
crease the efficiency of counseling proce- 
dure. 

The doubt that remains with me after 
reading the paper centers around the ques- 
tion of whether one intake interview does 
or can accomplish these purposes. In social 
agencies where the nature of the service to 
be rendered is clearly understood, this pro- 
cedure seems to have worked very well. But 
can we be so sure at the outset what coun- 
seling service any given case is going to re- 
quire? And can we state clearly and defi- 
nitely the nature of the service we are pre- 
pared to give? Probably the characteristic 
which best distinguishes a counseling psy- 
chologist from other professional workers 
in psychology is the breadth of the area 
with which he is concerned. He is in a 
position to offer a service tailor-made for 
each individual client. The materials he 
has at his disposal include a knowledge of 
occupations and educational institutions, 
familiarity with a wide variety of tests and 
diagnostic methods, and skill in psycho- 
therapeutic interviewing. If the diagnostic 
judgment or the structuring of the situation 
for the client comes too soon, some of this 
advantage may be lost. 
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I am particularly wary of quick decisions 
as to whether or not an individual can be 
helped. I would be very hesitant to con- 
clude that a prospective client is a psycho- 
path because of a record which shows de- 
linquency, poor school work, and an irregu- 
lar job history. Many persons with such 
symptoms are those most in need of coun- 
seling help and are able to make good use 
of it. What evidence there is on the subject 
does not suggest that a single interview is 
a sufficient basis for a diagnosis of psychop- 
athy—or anything else, for that matter. 

Dr. Drasgow and I would agree that the 
initial interview is an extremely important 
part of the local counseling process. It 
should not be a perfunctory, non-psycho- 
logical conference. The difference between 
us is that he would delegate it to a spe 
cially trained interviewer whose task 
would be one of evaluation and interpreta- 
tion, whereas I would prefer that each 
counselor do the preliminary interviewing 
of his own clients and use the contact pri- 
marily as a means of initiating a relation- 
ship within which the person's needs can be 
met. What we really need is research to tell 
us which of these two methods contributes 
most to counseling effectiveness. Unlike 
many research problems related to counsel- 
ing, this one would seem to present no in- 
superable difficulties in the control of rele- 
vant variables. In calling attention to this 
problem which we need to study, Dr. Dras- 
gow’s article has made a real contribution to 
our thinking about counseling.—LEONA E. 
TYLER, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Of Small School Counselors 


William E. Truax, Jr. 


TS TRAINING OF educational personnel 
workers presents many challenging prob- 
lems. One of these is the growing need for 
more adequate information about the coun- 
selor's job requirements. This article re- 
ports an attempt to derive a list of the 
critical requirements of an effective small 
public school counselor [4]. The research 
was restricted to the counselor working as 
the only trained personnel worker in a 
small school. One assumption basic to this 
restriction is that there is a distinction be- 
tween the duties of a counselor or guidance 
director working in a large school as one of 
several special guidance workers and those 
of the only counselor in a small school. 

In this investigation the Critical Incident 
"Technique, a method developed by John C. 
Flanagan and other collaborators, was used 
I2]. The technique itself involves the use 
of a set of procedures for collecting direct 
observations of human behavior in such a 
way as tofacilitate their usefulness in solv- 
ing various practical problems. It involves 
the collection and analysis of reports of 
actual incidents in which the behavior of 
the workers being studied is judged by an 
observer to be outstandingly effective or in- 
effective. 


Procedure 


The first step in this study was the adapta- 
tion of the basic principles of the Critical 
Incident Technique to a study of the small 
school counselor. A mail contact was de- 
cided upon, and a Critical Incident Booklet 
in which the technique was described, 
studies employing it cited, and instructions 
given as to the types of incidents desired 
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was prepared. A letter of explanation to 
the participants was then written. 

Approximately 2,500 of these Critical In- 
cident Booklets and letters of explanation 
were mailed to a national sampling of 
teachers, school administrators, counselor 
trainers, state directors of guidance, guid- 
ance supervisors, and counselors. From this 
group, a total of 1,123 incidents from 42 
states was obtained. 

"These incidents constituted the raw data. 
An analysis of each incident was made to 
identify the behavior which was considered 
effective or ineffective. Essentially this in- 
volved extracting the gist of the incident or 
the truly effective or ineffective quality in 
the total incident. 

Findings 

From the 1,123 incidents submitted by 
the 305 respondents, 1,364 Critical Be- 
haviors were extracted, 63 per cent effective 
and 37 per cent ineffective. An examination 
of the critical incidents reported showed 
that most of the specific acts of counselors 
could be grouped into seven major cate- 
gories. These categories or areas of capa- 
bility point to the skills and understandings 
needed for successful performance as a small 
school counselor. Designations, descrip- 
tions, and relative importance of these areas 
are given in TABLE 1. 

The fact that approximately 42 per cent 
of the total behaviors reported by all re- 
spondents fell in Area I, Providing Services 
to Students as Individuals, does not seem 
surprising since the whole concept of guid- 
ance and personnel services has been focused 
on the individual. In terms of frequency 
of behaviors, Area I ranked first in both 
effective and ineffective categories. A simi- 
lar relationship between effective and in- 
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TABLE | 
Critical Behavior Categories 
Rank 
According to 
Frequency of 
Behavior 
Reported Area Area 
(all groups) Designation Description 
1 I Providing Service to 
Students as Individ- 
uals 
2 IV Maintaining the Rela- 
tionships between 
the School and Com- 
munity 
3 IH Providing Services and 
Maintaining Rela- 
tionships with the 
School Staff 
4 п Providing Services for 
Students in Groups 
5 VI Accepting Personal 
Responsibility 
6 уп Accepting Professional 
Responsibility 
7 У Contributing to the 


General School Pro- 
gram 


effective behavior did not exist in the other 
areas. TABLE 2 shows the rank order of the 
areas according to the frequency of effective 
and ineffective incidents. 


Tentative List of Critical Requirements | 


One of the primary purposes of the pres- 
ent research was to arrive at a tentative defi- 
nition of an effective public school counselor 


TABLE 2 


Rank Order of Areas According to Frequency 
of Effective and Ineffective Behaviors 


Effective Ineffective 
Rank Area Area 
1 I I 
2 IV ш 
3 ш VI 
4 п уп 
5 v IV 
6 уп v 
7 M n 
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in a small school. The effective behaviors 
indicate the way in which a counselor 
should perform his job if he is to be judged 
effective by individuals similar to those 
supplying the data for this study. 

The ineffective behaviors in general indi- 
cate the behaviors which the counselor 
should avoid. Although the present study 
represents only a preliminary investigation, 
those behaviors which show a high fre- 
quency seem to suggest themselves strongly 
as criteria. Those mentioned less fre- 
quently, however, may also be important. 

From the behaviors reported a tentative 
list of summary statements has been pre- 
pared. Each statement has been derived 
from critical behavior incidents which dis- 
tinguish successful or unsuccessful perform- 
ance in a significant number of instances. 
These may have value as a general definition 
of an effective counselor. The summary 
statements grouped under categories of 


counselor capability, which may be referred , 


to as Critical Requirements, are given be- 
low. Although the content of the state- 
ments was derived from the data of the 
study, the writer is indebted to Mathewson's 
Guidance Policy and. Practice for the type 
of wording used in some instances in Area 
I and to Ethical Standards of Psychologists, 
a Summary of Ethical Principles for Area 
VII D] and 7]. 


I. Providing Services to Students as Individuals 


. Collects, organizes, and analyzes information 
about the individual student. 

_#. Aids the student in the discovery of his 
aptitudes and capacities, his potentialities, 
and limitations. 

5 Assists the student to plan a school pro- 

gram, to appraise and evaluate his educa- 

tional progress and to diagnose his learning 
difficulties and make necessary educational 
adjustments. 

Yi Helps the student to secure placement in 
an educational program in keeping with 
his needs, potentialities, and circumstances; 


5. Helps the student to make a tentative 

choice of a vocational area and aids him in 
de Assists the student to make wise avoca- 
tional plans and choices. 


his initial adjustment on a job. 
7. Helps the student to learn satisfactory 
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methods of making personal-social adjust- 

) ments. 

j 8. Aids the student in the development of 

feelings of adequacy and self-confidence. 

М9. Assists the student in the development of 

attitudes and habits of self-reliance. 

10. Arranges for and assists the student to find 

parttime work, scholarships, loans, and 

/ other financial aid while he is in school. 

/11. Helps the student to find a job after leav- 
ing school. 

12. Refers the student to and prepares him for 
psychiatric aid or other psychological help 
when the need arises. 

13. Helps the student to make necessary ar- 
rangements to move into a more desirable 
home environment when necessary. 

./M. Arranges for various kinds of try-out and 
exploratory experiences to meet the needs 
of the individual student. 

| 115. Establishes and maintains a friendly, posi- 

| tive, interpersonal relationship with the 

student in the counseling interview and 
accepts him as a person of real worth. 


II. Providing Services to Students in Groups. 


l. Organizes with care career days, college 
days, orientation meetings, and other simi- 
lar all-school guidance activities. 

. Carries on a constant program to provide 
information to students about the guidance 
program. 

3. Arranges for and conducts exploratory 
trips to industrial organizations, business 
houses, schools, and colleges. 

/4. Makes available to students a comprehen- 
sive, well-organized group of materials in 
pamphlet and chart form dealing with 
educational, occupational and personal- 
social information. 

. Writes or assists in writing at the student's 
level of understanding, school handbooks 
for the orientation of new students. 

J 6. Carries on group discussions with students 
on topics such as boy-girl relations, how 
to get a job, how to apply for scholarships, 
what to expect in college, and other topics 
of interest to student groups. 

7, 7. Sponsors or assists in sponsoring recrea- 
tional or cocurricular activities for students 

#*.* in the school and community. 

СА ^ ^g, Makes himself familiar with the resources 
available to student groups in the local 
school community. 

J 9. Is friendly and courteousgand acceptant in 
his relationships with stWlent groups and 
shows a genuine interest in them. 
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III. Providing Services and Maintaining Relation- 


yp with the School Staff 


. Cooperates with the staff in obtaining in- 
formation about students and in making 
it part of the school records. 

2. Sends new occupational and other guidance 
information to the school staff at frequent 


J, intervals. 
3. Assists home room and other teachers in 


planning and carrying out an effective 
group guidance program. 

4. Provides information about individual stu- 
dents to individual faculty members in an 
understandable fashion. 

. Enlists the aid of and works with individual 
faculty members in planning activities to 
assist the individual student in solving 
problems, making wise choices, plans, and 


tx 


/ adjustments. 
6. Contacts all faculty members individually 


to explain the guidance program and the 


74 services it can render. 
7. 


. Organizes and contributes to an in-service 
program of guidance. 

8. Arranges meeting times of in-service train- 
ing sessions in guidance to meet the con- 


. Assists teachers in the wise use of tests and 
other information-gathering devices. 


D venience of most of the faculty. 
9. 


Jo. Prepares carefully all speeches about the 


guidance services that he is called upon to 
make before a faculty group. í 

11. Is friendly and courteous with fellow staff 
members at all times. 


IV. Maintaining Relationships between the School 
and the Community 


l. Arranges and participates in case confer- 
ences with teachers and community con- 


7, sultants and with teachers and parents. 
2. 


. Provides information about the guidance 
program through speeches, newspaper ar- 
ticles, letters, and pamphlets to community 
groups and individuals in the community. 


„ЎЗ. Organizes community study groups, insti- 


tutes, and conferences on student problems 
and other such matters affecting school- 
community relationships. 

4. Enlists aid from community groups and 
organizations in assisting students to make 
wise choices, plans, and adjustments. 

5. Interprets information to parents about 
student adjustment and plans in a careful 


d and meaningful fashion. 
6. 


. Attempts to integrate the guidance activi- 
ties of the school with those of the com- 


munity. 
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af Maintains a close personal contact with the 
various community agencies and business 
and industrial organizations. 
8. Is friendly, courteous, and tactful in his 
relationships with school patrons and other 
community members. 


V. Contributing to the General School Program 


. Attempts to integrate the guidance services 
with other aspects of the school program. 

2. Participates actively in the curriculum de- 
velopment program of the school. 

3. Conducts research studies of student prob- 

lems, goals, and plans and makes such in- 

formation available to the faculty and 

administration. 

J 4. Plans and conducts follow-up studies of 

graduates and drop-outs. 

5. Cooperates with other school personnel in 
promoting activities of the school not di- 
rectly related to the guidance program. 


V1. Accepting Personal Responsibility 


1. Adheres to the school’s policies, regulations, 
and customs. 
Accepts the customs and mores of the local 
community realizing that his personal be- 
J havior reflects on his profession. 

3. Keeps office and personal appearance neat 


42. 


4 and clean. 

4. Schedules and keeps appointments and 
meets commitments with a minimum of 
confusion and delay. 

5. Prepares and maintains an adequate sys- 
tem of cumulative records. 

. Checks accuracy and neatness of written 
notices and reports. 

7. Plans and schedules his work in such a way 
that most of the students are served by the 
counselor as adequately as possible. 

. Checks carefully the plans for all meetings 
and programs for which he is responsible. 
9. Works beyond scheduled working hours 
and returns at off times when the need 

arises. 


Уй 


ii apo Professional Responsibility 


l. Avoids the use of his position for power 
or profit not consonant with the welfare 
of the individual student. 

2. Regards information received in the coun- 
seling interview as inviolable and refrains 
from spreading it as gossip. 

3. Maintains objectivity in his relationships 
with students, keeping his own personal 
problems in the background. 

J 4. Makes an effort to keep abreast of the cur- 
rent knowledge of his field in all phases of 
his work. 
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5. Respects the rights of his employers and 
adheres to the terms of his contract. 

Je. Realizes his level of competence and ex- 

perience in dealing with students and re- 


J; fuses to go beyond it. 
7. Is careful not to criticize unjustly estab- 


lished organizations, institutions, or pro- 
fessional persons in his relationships with 
students. 

8. Accepts responsibility for conducting all 
phases of the guidance program according - 
to the most acceptable professional proce- 
dures. 


Summary 


The current study was undertaken to in- 
vestigate effective and ineffective perform- 
ance on the part of small school counselors 
by means of the Critical Incident "Tech- 
nique. For the purposes of this inquiry a 
person, regardless of title, devoting one-half 
or more time to guidance and personnel 
work and serving as the only guidance 
specialist in the entire school system in the 
case of a small system or as the only guid- 
ance specialist in a single school building 
in a larger system, was regarded as a coun- 
selor. 

Descriptions of specific situations in 
which the counselor had been especially 
effective or ineffective were obtained from 
teachers, administrators, counselor trainers, _ 
and counselors themselves. An analysis of | 
each incident was made to identify the be- ~ 
havior which was considered critical. These j 
behaviors were then organized into a usable - 
and meaningful structure. н | 

The most tangible outcome of the invest - 
gation was the development of a tentative 
list of critical requirements for small school 
counselors as based on an analysis of the 
descriptions of effective and ineffective per- 
formances received. 
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School Persistence and Personality Factors 


ETHELWYNE G. ARNHOLTER 


5 THE PERSONALITY adjustment of the in- 

dividual pupil a determining factor in 
his decision to remain in school or to drop. 
out before graduation? Is his school tenure 
affected by the attitude of his mother 
toward school? The study reported here 
attempted to answer these questions. 

A Using the interview method, a study was 
made to determine whether there were 
personality characteristics which differed 
between those students who remained in 
school and those who dropped out before 
graduation. Interviews were also held with 
the mothers in an effort to determine their 
attitude toward their childrens’ completing 
high school. 

Three hypotheses were tested: (1) A sig- 
nificant difference in personality adjust- 
ment will be found between those students 

| who remain in high school through gradua- 
tion and those students who drop out; (2) 
The attitude of the mother toward the 
school and her expectations in regard to 
her child's school attainment are important 
і concomitants of a student's remaining in 
high school through graduation or drop- 
ping out; (3) A significant difference will be 
found. between the graduates and the drop- 
outs in their statements of opinion concern- 
ing the preparation for employment given 
them by the school. 


Procedure 


The subjects were selected in the Arsenal 
Technical High School in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, from students who had entered in 
September, 1947. Twenty-five of those who 
entered in the September, 1947 class 
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but had dropped out before graduation, 
were matched by sex, age, and intelligence 
quotient with graduates who had entered 
in the same class. 

Although subjects were not matched by 
socio-economic status, the factor of socio- 
economic difference was held somewhat 
constant. The occupation of the father of 
each subject was classified according to the 
categories in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Only subjects whose fathers’ occu- 
pations fell in the categories of clerical, 
sales, service, skilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pations were included. None of the occu- 
pations of the fathers of the subjects were 
in the professional, managerial, or unskilled 
categories. 

Two clinical instruments were used to 
evaluate the personality adjustment of the 
students. Тһе first instrument was the 
California Mental Health Analysis, a paper 
and pencil test, couched in words believed 
to be useful for obtaining, “self portraits” 
of individuals. The second instrument was 
the Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank, a 
semi-projective instrument. So that read- 
ing skills would not be involved, the sen- 
tence stems of this test were read to the 
subjects by the examiner and the responses 
were recorded verbatim and scored objec- 
tively. The projective aspects of the test 
were evaluated only for additional informa- 
tion concerning the subjects. 

Interview schedules devised by the ex- 
aminer were used in obtaining statements 
from each student and each mother. Areas 
explored with the mothers were: (1) ex- 
pression of feelings and attitudes toward 
the school experiences of her child, (2) ex- 
pressions of what the mother thought her 
expectations concerning her child's school- 
ing had been, (3) attitudes toward her own 
school experience, and (4) attitudes toward 
her child's job adjustment. All of these 
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opinions were understood to be retrospec- 
tive reflections. 

Areas explored with the pupils were: (1) 
attitude toward the school, (2) attitude 
toward his school success, (3) expression of 
opinion concerning the preparation for 
vocational placement given him by the 
school. 

Data obtained from the California Men- 
tal Health Analysis and the Rotter Incom- 
plete Sentence Blank were examined by 
analysis of variance procedure to establish 
whether there was a significant difference in 
personality adjustment between the gradu- 
ates and the drop-outs. 

Statements obtained in the interviews 
from the pupils and their mothers were 
analyzed by a significance test appropriate 
for assessing relationships between corre- 
lated proportions to discover whether a 
difference existed between the groups in 
regard to opinions concerning the contri- 
bution of the school and the preparation of 
the pupils for employment. 


Findings 

The first hypothesis was supported. A 
significant difference was found in personal- 
ity adjustment between the graduates and 
the drop-outs as measured on the California 
Mental Health Analysis. The graduates 
were found to be the better adjusted on the 
total scores, with a difference that was sig- 
nificant at the 0.02 level. 

Also, as measured by the California 
Mental Health Analysis girls were found to 
be better adjusted than boys of both groups 
in the specific areas of satisfying work and 
recreation and in freedom from behavioral 
immaturity. The difference between the 
sexes was significant at a level between 0.025 
and 0.05 in both areas. 

While no significant difference was found 
between the graduates and the drop-outs on 
the total scores of the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentence Blank, a significant difference was 
found in the area of school adjustment, with 
graduates showing the better adjustment, a 
difference significant at a level between 
0.01 and 0.05. On the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentence Blank the girls showed a better 
overall adjustment than the boys in both 
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groups, particularly in the areas of attitude 
toward school and in their family relation- 
ships. The difference was significant at a 
level 0.01 to 0.05. 

The second hypothesis of the study was 
also supported. A difference in the state- 
ments of the two groups of mothers indi- 
cated that there was a relationship between 
the scholastic attainment of the pupils and 
the attitudes of their mothers toward the 
school as reflected in their statements evalu- 
ating their feelings retrospectively. No at- 
tempt was made to measure cause and effect 
in this relationship. 

More of the mothers of graduates than 
mothers of drop-outs responded “yes” to 
questions about whether: when the child 
started high school, they expected him to 
graduate; they thought the child was happy 
in high school; they were or would have 
been concerned about his dropping out be- 
fore graduation from high school; they feel 
he has made a good adjustment since leav- 
ing high school; they enjoyed school when 
they were young. 

From their statements it was found that 
all of the pupils who graduated thought 
their decision to go on through school had 
been a wise one. All except one of the 
graduates stated that they had been happy 
in high school. More than half of the 
drop-outs felt that their decision to with- 
draw from school had been a wise one. All 
except two of the drop-outs stated that they 
were happier to be out of school than they 
had been in school. 

The third hypothesis was not supported. 
There was no significant difference between 
the groups in their expressions concerning 
the preparation given them by the school 


‘for employment, since neither group felt 


their preparation had been adequate. The 
graduates, however, felt that they had re- 
ceived considerable preparation for life in 
general but would have liked more specifi 

training for employment. The drop c 
felt the time spent in high school ма 

largely wasted. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


This study provided fairly conclusive 
evidence that there is a difference in per- 
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sonality adjustment as measured by the 
California Mental Health Analysis and the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank, between 
the students who graduate and those who 
drop out of high school, with the drop-outs 
being less well adjusted. 

Research is needed to find more effective 
methods for helping pupils to become more 
adequate in the school situation and to in- 
crease their feelings of belonging. Ques- 
tionnaires to poll pupil attitudes and opin- 
ions might provide useful indices for revi- 
sion of school services so that guidance 
could be given to those who feel especially 
inept. 

"This study has indicated that the attitude 
of the mother toward the school, as evalu- 
ated in retrospect, and her expectations in 
regard to her child's school attainment are 


important concomitants of a pupil's re- 
maining in high school through graduation 
or of his dropping out. A closer agreement 
in goals might be found by an increased 
interpretation of school aims to parents. 

It was found in this study that neither 
the graduates nor the drop-outs felt that 
the school had given them sufficient prep- 
aration for employment. Research is 
needed to uncover additional methods for 
meeting pupil needs for job preparation. 
As a stronger link between the school and 
placement in a job, new and practical tech- 
niques need to be developed. The pupils 
and their mothers in both groups inter- 
viewed in this study expressed a desire for 
the school to play a more active role in 
helping students prepare for and obtain 
employment. 


EDUCATIONAL TV GETS NEW BOOST 


Use of television by educational institutions, slow in starting, now is 
gathering increasing speed, Electronics; McGraw-Hill publication, re- 
ports. An estimated 100 institutions now have closed-circuit TV installa- 
tions. In addition, there are 25 educational TV stations on the air and 
seven more are expected this year. 

Starting in September, more than 6,000 pupils in two high schools and 
six elementary schools in one Maryland county will receive part of their 
daily instruction by closed-circuit TV. So far, most installations in edu- 
cational institutions have been small experimental hook-ups of two or 
three rooms. 

Present plans for the Maryland experiment call for the county's entire 
school system—a total of 47 schools—to be supplied with equipment by 
September, 1958, when approximately 20,000 pupils will receive ТҮ in- 
struction. Total cost of the project is estimated at over $1,000,000, with 
the Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advancement of Education providing 
funds for training personnel and supervising the program. Educational 
TV proponents believe that successful results from this program will 
triple the use of closed-circuit TV as an educational medium, the magazine 


says. 
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A KUDER PATTERN 
For Bakers and Baking Students 


C. H. PATTERSON 


HAT ARE THE vocational interests of 

bakers? In counseling clients who 
express an interest in this field, how can we 
determine whether the ‘occupation is suit- 
able in terms of measured interests? For 
occupations covered specifically by the vari- 
ous interest tests or inventories, counselors 
have some basis for estimating the congru- 
ence of expressed and measured interests, or 
a criterion for determining appropriate 
fields of work in terms of measured interests. 
But there are many occupations not repre- 
sented by our interest inventories. Baking 
is one of these fields. It should therefore 
be of interest to know what bakers are like 
in terms of Kuder interest scores. 

In the 1951 revision of his Manual, Kuder 
[1] summarizes the profiles for about 120 
accupations (or USES occupational codes). 
There are no data for bakers; apparently 
no one has as yet obtained data for this 
occupation. 

As part of a study of students enrolling in 
a large private industrial institute, Kuder 
(Form BM) scores were obtained for 72 
students enrolling in a course in baking. 
In contrast to the students in the other 
courses, those entering the baking course 
have usually had some experience in the 
occupation, often amounting to many years. 
The results for these students therefore 
represent occupational rather than student 
norms. However, since those men who, par- 
ticularly after considerable experience in 
the trade, return to school for specialized 
training are probably selected on some basis, 
such as motivation, drive, etc., these men 
may not be representative of the occupation. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that the data at 
hand would be worth reporting. 

The mean age of the 72 men was 24.4 
years with a standard deviation of 7.4. The 


, C. Н. PATTERSON is Associate Professor of Educa- 
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range was from 16 to 61. Mean education 
completed was 11.17 years, standard devia- 
tion 1.74. The mean AGCT standard score 
was 107, with a standard deviation of 23. 
The large standard deviation is in part due 
to two cases with AGCT standard scores of 
48 and 57. These tests were checked care- 
fully for scoring and evidences of invalidity. 
Both had answered all 150 items on the test; 
this suggests that possibly they had answered 
the items randomly, but there is no cer- 
tainty about this. Both had low scores on 
two other tests (Bennett AA and Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board). Although 
there is thus some doubt about the validities 
of the AGCT scores, they are included in 
the computations. 

The first row of TABLE 1 gives the raw 
scores for the nine scales of Form B of the 
Kuder for the total group enrolling in the 
course. Since experience or the lack of it 
might affect the scores and. pattern, those 
students indicating no previous experience 
were separated out. There were 18 such 
students. For two of the students there was 
no information about previous experience 
available, and one indicated some military 
experience, but the extent was not given. 
The 18 without experience appeared to be 
younger than the rest of the group. How- 
ever, the two oldest students, ages 50 and 
61, were in this group. Including these 
two gave this group a mean age of 259; 
excluding them gave the remaining group 
of 16 students a mean age of 22.2. The 
remaining 51 students for whom data on 
experience were available listed their ex- 
perience as from 3 months to 37 years 
The mean of this (highly skewed) distribu- 
tion was 57 months, with a standard devia- 
tion of 72.7 months. 

The mean scores for the 18 students 
without experience are given in the sec 
ond row of Taste 1. The differences be; 
tween the group with experience and the 
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TABLE 1 
Kuder Preference Record Scores for Students Enrolled in a Baking Course and in Trade Courses 


Kuder Scale 
Group N 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Total 72 72.2 33.8 58.9 72.2 53.6 42.2 19.0 67.4 52.3 
Without experience 18 68.8 ers 58.3 66.1 58.1 43.0 19.7 66.2 54.8 
With experience 51 74.1 33.8 59.5 74.2 53,5 41.3 18.5 68.5 50.3 
"Trade courses 706 96.8 34.4 65.8 66.2 54.3 39.7 15.2 65.4 49.8 


group having had no experience are small, 
with a few exceptions. The difference on 
the Persuasive scale (scale 4 in the table) 
of 8.1 points or about 14 percentile points 
is significant at the 0.05 level, suggesting 
experienced bakers are higher in Per- 
suasive interest than students intending 
to enter the field. None of the other dif- 
ferences reached significance at the 0.05 
level. 

It may be of interest to compare this 
group of bakers with students entering 
trade courses of a mechanical nature. The 
results for a group of 706 students en- 
rolling in 15 other courses are described in 
detail elsewhere [2]. The means for this 
group are given in the third row of TABLE 
l. The greatest differences are for the 
Mechanical and Scientific scales (scales 
1 and 8 in the table), as would probably be 
expected. These differences are signifi- 
cant beyond the 0.01 level. 'Two other 
differences, though not as great, are sig- 
nificant beyond the 0.01 level. "These are 
on the Persuasive and Musical scales 
(scales 4 and 7 in the table) The dif- 
ferences are not practically great, but reach 
significance because of the large N in- 
volved in the total group. The difference 
on the Persuasive scale is due entirely to 
the bakers with experience, the students 
without experience being almost identi- 
cal to the mechanical trades group. The 
differences on scales 6 and 9 also reach 
statistical significance at the 0.05 level. 
Apart from the differences on the Me- 
chanical and Scientific scales, the general 
pattern for both groups is similar. It was 
suggested in the previous paper referred 
to above, that there is a general mechani- 
cal trades pattern on the Kuder. The 
present data indicate the possibility that 
this pattern, or at least certain elements 
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of it, may extend beyond the mechanical 
trades, to include*all the skilled trades. 
As suggested earlier, the level of scores 
on certain scales may distinguish some of 
the trades and in view of the present re- 
sults, certain scales (i.e., Mechanical and 
Scientific) may distinguish the  non- 
mechanical from the mechanical skilled 
trades. This hypothesis bears further 
study. 


Summary 

The more data counselors have on the 
measured interests of various occupations 
or fields of work, the more effective their 
counseling can be. ‘The present paper 
presents the Kuder interest scores of a 
sample of student bakers, most of whom 
have had considerable experience in the 
trade. The differences between students 
with experience and those without ex- 
perience are small; experienced bakers 
tend to score higher on the Persuasive 
scale. Bakers differ from students in the 
mechanical trades in having significantly 
lower Mechanical and Scientific interests, 
and experienced bakers score higher on the 
Persuasive scale. Apart from the differ- 
ences on the Mechanical and Scientific 
scales, the Kuder pattern is similar to that 
of the skilled trades students. The pattern 
indicates that bakers are characterized by 
peaks on the Artistic and Musical scales 
(75th and 65th percentiles, respectively). 
The profile should be useful to coun- 
selors in cases where the choice of baking 
as an occupation is being considered. 
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STUDENTS AS ADVISORS 


To Student Organizations 
ROY R. SENOUR, Jr. 


|" THE POSITIVE educational values inherent 

in group activities are to be fully realized, 
it is essential that trained advisers be avail- 
able for student organizations on the col- 
lege level. The need is particularly acute 
in city and other community colleges, where 
students and faculty, who commute between 
their homes and the campuses have an op- 
portunity to meet only in the classroom. In 
these circumstances it is especially difficult 
to provide student organizations with 
trained faculty advisers who have the time 
to travel and to work with student groups 
that hold meetings and run affairs outside 
school hours during the week and on week- 
ends. And without trained advisers stu- 
dent personnel administrators must either 
require organizations to meet during the 
academic day or deny them official recogni- 
tion as college groups. Neither course is 
satisfactory. 

'To cope with this problem at Brooklyn 
College, the Office of Student Activities has 
instituted a training program for student 
advisers. Its purpose is twofold: first, to 
supply trained leaders to work as advisers 
to student organizations; and second, to 
provide qualified students with an oppor- 
tunity to obtain leadership training and 
supervised field work experience in group 
activities. 

The program is administered and super- 
vised by four faculty members in the Office 
of Student Activities, who are trained in 
student personnel administration or social 
group work. In addition to the profes- 
sional staff, a corps of outstanding and ex- 
perienced student advisers, undertaking spe- 
cial leadership training in supervision, 
serve as supervisors, each having several 
individual student advisers assigned to him. 


» E E: Зеу Jr is with the Department of 
ersonne! rvic rooklyn College, " 
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These are known as senior student ad- 
visers. At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 150 student groups, including 
fraternities and sororities, functioning 
under the guidance of trained student ad- 
visers. 

Volunteers for the program are accepted 
from all departments of the College, though 
the majority are registered in the depart- 
ments of education, psychology, and soci- 
ology. Students who apply for training in — 
the adviser program must be upper class- 
men. It is highly desirable that they have 
had training in leadership and experience 
in summer camp counseling or community 
centers, and that they have been successful 
leaders in student activities. Each опе is; 
carefully interviewed and screened by mem- = 
bers of the professional staff. 

Following acceptance for training, the - 
applicant is assigned to attend three train- 
ing seminars each semester that he serves - 
and is placed under the supervision of a 
senior student adviser or staff member, who > 
holds regularly scheduled individual con- 
ferences with the student throughout his | 
service as an adviser. The general prac 
tice is to assign an organization to the stu: = 
dent adviser before he completes the first 
series of seminars, but in some cases this 
is postponed until after the first seminars: 
Decisions in this matter depend on the pre 
vious experience of each student adviser. 

Each student adviser automatically be 
comes a member of the Adviser Organiz 
tion, the purpose of which is to further tA 
work of the student adviser program. Pu 
licity and materials for the use of advisel 
are planned, arrangements are made 
socials and guest speakers, and recogniti 
for service is granted through the Adviser 
Organization. The adviser may also shi 
in the administration of the program. 
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may devote as much or as little time to 
service on committees of the Organization 
as his schedule will permit, but in any case, 
he must fulfill all the specific duties which 
devolve upon him in his capacity as a stu- 
dent adviser. 

It is the responsibility of the student ad- 
viser to attend every meeting of the group 
to which he is assigned, including business 
meetings held on the campus, as well as off- 
campus social and athletic events. He must 
attend each leadership seminar and hold bi- 
weekly individual conferences with his 
supervisor. He is also required to submit 
periodically written anecdotal progress re- 
ports and end-term evaluations of group de- 
velopment and activities. The latter de- 
scribe and appraise the quality and type of 
leadership demonstrated by group members, 
and constitute a part of the student ad- 
viser's final semesterly evaluation reports. 
These materials, together with the records 
of supervisory conferences, are submitted to 
the Office of Student Activities. In addi- 
tion, complete records are maintained of the 

activities of each group and the work of 
each adviser. 

Because of the many variables involved, 
appraisal of the student adviser program is 
largely subjective. No two student groups 
are alike. Тһе needs, expectations, and 
readiness of individual advisers vary. The 
experience and training of the senior ad- 
visers and of the staff differ from person to 
person. Nevertheless, the reactions, per- 
ceptions, and insights of those who take 
part in the program provide a helpful check 
on the program purposes, content, and 
methods. The staff thus seeks to appraise 
the program through conferences with and 
reports written by the elected leaders of 
the groups advised by students, as well as 
with the student advisers and senior ad- 
visers. Regular staff conferences are also 
held with the College administrators for the 
purpose of evaluation. 

Among the elected leaders of groups ad- 
vised by students, reactions toward the stu- 
dent adviser program range from indiffer- 
ence to enthusiasm. Negative reactions are 
directed toward the individual adviser who 
has not been as helpful to his group as a 
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previous one. Indifferent comments come 
from leaders of groups whose student ad- 
visers do not contribute anything to the 
groups or who fail to meet their responsi- 
bilities. The reports indicate that ad- 
visers who are conscientious and mature, 
as well as experienced and trained, are 
very sincerely appreciated by the elected 
leaders and rank-and-file members of stu- 
dent organizations. 

Student advisers and senior advisers gen- 
erally are enthusiastic about their experi- 
ence in the program. They have reported, 
almost without exception, that the program 
has afforded them a positive opportunity 
to learn about group processes, leadership, 
programming, and human relations. At 
the same time they have gained certain in- 
sights into and an understanding of them- 
selves as outcomes of supervisory conferences 
and reports. Through their continuous ap- 
praisal in seminars, supervisory conferences, 
and reports, the content and method of 
training, seminars, and conferences are re- 
vised in order better to meet the changing 
needs of the student and senior advisers. 

Student personnel administrators, al- 
though cognizant of the many variables, feel 
that the student adviser program is success- 
ful in many ways. It keeps lines of com- 
munication open between the individual 
student group and the Office of Student 
Activities. At the same time, it provides 
the kind of teaching-learning supervision 
that helps members to realize the positive 
learning experiences inherent in small 
groups. There is evidence, too, that the 
supervised group work experience afforded 
student and senior advisers has contributed 
to their personal and in many cases, to 
their professional growth and development. 
And finally, the student adviser program has 
made it possible for the College to provide 
the members of the student body with un- 
limited opportunity to establish small or- 
ganizations and to foster a wide variety of 
cooperative group activities. Without the 
student adviser program at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, these opportunities would necessarily 
be limited. е 

In summary, the program of training for 
student organization advisers at Brooklyn 
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College provides student groups with as- 
sistance in organizing and developing ac- 
tivities. At the same time, it gives inter- 
ested and qualified students an opportunity 
to gain supervised group work experience. 
Lines of communication are maintained by 
the student advisers between the individual 


groups and the College student personnel 
administrators. Consequently, Brooklyn 
College is enabled to provide all interested 
students with an opportunity to belong to 
and participate in a small group, thus mak- 
ing available to them valuable learning ex- 
periences normally limited in a non-resident 
college such as this is. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICE FOR COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 


A Bibliographic Service which will 


provide a convenient method of 


filing and organizing the literature pertinent to Counseling Psychology is 


now available to the profession. 


Center at the University of California, 
the system later obtained the sponsorship 


College, Columbia University, 


Originally developed by the Counseling 


Berkeley Campus, and Teachers 


of Division 17 of the APA and a Committee was established to make the 
system and service available to the field. The coverage is very broad and 
will be of great value also to clinical and personnel psychologists. 

The Service will select and code pertinent items from each issue of the 


Psychological Abstracts. 
on a yearly subscription basis. 


These items will be reproduced and distributed 
Each subscriber will receive, bi-monthly, 


a packet of approximately 125 pages of coded reproductions of the perti- 
nent Abstracts, each page divided into five 3 x 5 units that can be cut into 
card form for ease in filing. Abstracts requiring cross-indexing will be 
duplicated the appropriate number of times, with a separate code number 
for each item. The 125 pages will contain approximately 500 items, 


including the multiple entries. 


In addition, each subscriber will receive the complete outline of the 


system, 


setting up a permanent index card file, with all subject headings. 


including subject titles, coding system, etc., with instructions for 


Other 


materials, such as monographs, papers, etc., may also be classified and filed 

under this system by setting up a regular vertical, or shelf file. 
Subscriptions, which must be paid in advance of the first publication in 

January 1957, are offered on a cost basis of $25 each for 1 year of service, 


or six sets of the Abstract items. 


In the event that subscriptions received exceed the cost of the project, 
adjustment will be made to the subscribers, either in a bonus of back 
issues of the Abstracts, or in a reduced subscription rate. 

To enter a subscription send a check or money order made payable to 
The Regents of the University of California to the Counseling Center, 
University of California, Building T-5, Berkeley 4, California. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Defense of Guidance 


To the Editor: 

I am disturbed at the philosophy expressed in 
"Guidance: A Plea for Abandonment" by John R. 
Seeley, in the May, 1956, Journal. Through its 
choice of verbiage such an article has a surface 
fluidity which tends to make it appear comprehen- 
sible to the casual reader. But when one attempts 
to analyze its underlying philosophy he is forced 
to conclude that much of it is based on false 
premises. 

As Mr. Seeley defines "Guidance" with such 
words as "educated," "led," "guided," or "de- 
veloped," he presents a point of view which, it is 
felt, even the most extreme "directivist" would 
reject. Thus, in his definition, he apparently ig- 
nores the client centered, as well as the more mod- 
erate philosophy of the eclectic. 

Mr. Seeley states that a new Protestant reforma- 
tion became "a possibility and a necessity! For 
the new protest made it possible for man to take 
responsibility for his own conscience." Since their 
inception, the world's great religions, Christianity, 
Judaism, Mohammedism, Buddhism, etc, have in- 
sisted that man is responsible for his own conscience, 
Perhaps modern man must be made periodically to 
realize that he has such a responsibility for his 
conscience, but let us not promulgate such a phi- 
losophy as if it were a new concept which we had 
just discovered! f 

Mr. Seeley further states that “next to the preacher 
and the publisher, perhaps no man has been under 
clearer mandate to be dishonest than the teacher.” 
I disagree vehemently that any and all of these 
persons concerned, be it preacher, publisher, or 
teacher, has received any such mandate. As a 
teacher (and I feel that I speak for other teachers) 
my only mandate, both personal and societal, has 
been to honestly present the facts to my students, 
that they, both individually and collectively, may 
develop their own interpretations regarding them, 
And I further sense that the great majority of 
preachers and publishers feel similarly зо 
obligated. 

Mr. Seeley states that “the school also has its 
agenda—and a very heavy one—to prevent the child 
from coming to grips with reality. . . ." Again this 
smacks of a pseudo mandate with which Mr. 
Seeley has apparently endowed the school. 

In writing of the laissez faire climate in which 
guidance operates (with which philosophy I take 
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no particular exception) Mr. Seeley speaks of the 
failure of "all other institutions . . . the home and 
the church most notably." This would appear as 
the overly superficial type of present day thinking 
by which educational extremists justify the school’s 
assumption of the prerogatives of these other in- 
stitutions. Perhaps we educators, instead of be- 
rating ourselves over the apparent failure of these 
institutions, should make an honest attempt to 
assist them in defining their own specific functions 
with relation to the child. 

Semantically, І cannot agree with Mr. Seeley's 
definition of the word "practical' as he writes 
“Whatever ‘practical’ may mean in theory, in prac- 
tice it means flight into that which does not 
matter—even from the viewpoint of the claimant— 
as against that which does.” 

With reference to group therapy Mr. Seeley writes 
“Group therapy, for instance goes farther, faster 
in groups that spend enough time on 'irrele- 
vancies'" It is not clear as to what he means by 
such therapy going "farther, faster," but it is felt 
that this entire statement does group therapy a 
distinct injustice. 

In summation, an attempt has been made to 
analyze a portion of Mr. Seeley's basic philosophy 
as seemingly expressed in the above named article. 
Guidance, to me, is as simple as "helping people 
to help themselves." Naturally, guidance has many 
facets, educational, vocational, personal, social, etc., 
but its underlying strength stems from a willingness 
to help others, and mot through any desire to 
superimpose itself om others, be they individuals 
or institutions. 

CHARLES К. DOLAN 

Director of Guidance Services 
State Department of Education 
Concord, New Hampshire 


College Teachers as Counselors 


To the Editor: 

In view of the tremendous influence which 
teachers may have upon the lives of college students 
through counseling, ten suggestions are here listed 
for those who desire to improve their skill in the 
guidance of students: 

1. A record card for each student can be kept 
containing such information as name, address, 
telephone number, work experience, present em- 
ployment, total hours carrying, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, hobbies, major field, minor field, index, 
classification, date expect to graduate, future plans, 
etc. As pertinent information is gathered it can be 
placed on the card. Information of this sort serves 
an additional purpose in that it may sometime be 
useful in writing letters of recommendation for 


students. 
9. Private personal interviews or conferences 
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with students can be held whenever they appear 
to be necessary. 

3. Closely observe each student in and outside 
the classroom to determine any deviations from 
their regular pattern, and to get à picture of the 
individual in relation to his peers. 

4. Be willing to listen to students. Sometimes a 
chance remark indicates that they wish to talk 
things out with someone. 

5. Follow-up chance remarks, changes in be- 
havior, irregularities in attendance. 

6. Encourage informal class discussions at times. 
These often reveal the real motivation of students. 

7. Make informal comments in passing which may 
be helpful to students. Compliments about changes 
in hair style, new dress, attractive ties, etc., are 
positive ways of showing interest in the lives of 
students. 

8. Be friendly with students, that is, one should 
be normally courteous at all times. Recognizing 
students on the campus, in the hallways, and speak- 
ing to them in a friendly manner help to establish 
rapport between them and the teacher. 

9. Regular office hours should be kept so that 
students will know when the instructor is available. 

10. Study interviewing and conference techniques, 
and try to improve. Secure advice from the per- 
sonnel division. 

The ten points listed can assist the college teacher 
to better fill the role of counselor, the quality of 
teaching, and help students in their adjustment. 
The overall importance of the function of adequate 
counseling by teachers is that of promoting the 
college’s ability to meet the needs of students. 

RacHEL D. WILKINSON 
Hunter College in the Bronx 
New York, New York 


Proposed Codification of 
General Principles of Scholarly Publication 


To the Editor: 

With the vast majority of educators rallied under 
the stirring slogan, "Publish or perish!" is it not 
high time that the principles of this basic aim be 
stated? With hosts of scholars dedicated to the 
simple ideal of publishing as much and as often as 
possible, surely their consecration deserves a code. 

The writer was fortunate enough to obtain a 
hundred thousand dollar grant to analyze the 
principles of scholarly publication. Only fifty 
thousand dollars had been requested, but the foun- 
dation concerned took the view—based on a pre- 
liminary million-dollar investigation of requests for 
aid from foundations—that a hundred thousand 
was the absolute minimum it could give away. 

My research revealed that in reality scholarly 
writing has been governed over the years by un- 
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written but universally recognized rules. A hard 
core of ten fundamentals emerges: 

1. Two articles are better than one. Neither of the 
two, even if they might have been combined effec- 
tively into one, loses value. Each scores as "one 
publication." 

2. Authorship is infinitely divisible. Each 
credited collaborator, regardless of the total number, 
degree of contribution, or inclusion for honorary 
reasons, scores “one publication.” 

3. Factory-produced (or “subcontracted”) articles 
bear the name of the entrepreneur, and are credited 
to him. From ancient times the scholar chieftain 
has had the right to farm out projects to graduate 
students, librarians, and novitiate assistants in 
bondage. 

4. The value of scholarly literature increases 
directly with its grimness. Тһе Flesch Formula for - 
easily understandable writing may be applied, but 
in reverse. 

5. Tables, statistics, graphs, and charts, entirely 
apart from their necessity or relevance, are accept- 
able evidence of reliability. Simple subtitles and 
symbols, on the other hand, are taken as proof of 
shallow work, shockingly easy for the nonscholar 
to comprehend. 

6. A proper title will contain a minimum of ten 
words, of which at least five will have four syllables 
or more. Its implications should be obscure and 
ponderous. Awkward phraseology demonstrates the 
true scholar’s disregard for readability. 

7. Prestige may be acquired by inventing new 
terms which are infinitesimal variations of familiar 
concepts. They are valued, furthermore, because 
they create employment for teachers who must ex- 
plain that the new designations are almost identical 
with the older definitions. 

8. Conclusions must be tentative. Summarit 
should end with the words, "Further research i 
needed." This is a protection against errors that 
might be revealed by subsequent research, 
leaves the door open for an article called, “A 
ther exploration of my tentative exploration." 

9. Bibliographies are evaluated by the a 
Special merit is achieved by a bibliography wh 
length exceeds that of the article itself. A di 
connection between any single reference and 
article, although not contraindicated, is а secon 
consideration. 

10. It shall be regarded as conduct unbecom 
a scholar to observe whether or mot a collea 
article has any effect whatsoever, practical or th 
retical, on the state of knowledge. His publica! i 
under any and all circumstances, and by virtue 
its existence alone, counts as “one article.” 

Rosert TYSON 
Hunter College 
New York, New Yo 
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From the Executive Secretary 


Anyone in this interesting spot is certain 
to be impressed by the caliber of people in 
guidance and personnel work. They—that 
is, you—would stand out in any profession. 

For example, Anna M. Hanson of Sim- 
mons College, Chairman of the Placement 
Committee, devoted two full days in the 
office recently to smoothing out the direc- 
tions for the placement work in the future. 
The Association is developing a strong na- 
tional clearing house for positions in guid- 
ance and personnel services. Anna Hanson 
and her Committee are building up this 
important professional function. 

Lawrence H. Stewart of the University of 
California chairs the Committee on Licens- 
ing, Training, and Certification. This 
Committee is engaged in a study this year 
to develop standards for the certification of 
guidance personnel. 

The 1958 Convention is being shaped up 
by Kingsley Wientge of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. King was appointed by 
President-Elect Frank M. Fletcher for this 
very responsible post. Already the 1958 
Convention is being planned, deadlines 
worked out, over-all policies established. 

The Constitution Committee went into 
operation right after the last Convention. 
Under George M. Pierson of Queens Col- 
lege, the Committee has been studying many 
changes that must be made in the Constitu- 
tion. They will be submitted to you 
through the Journal. 

The man in the Membership saddle is 
Kenneth B. Hoyt of the State University of 
Towa. Ken already has met countless times 
with his Committee. He appointed the 
loyal corps of hard working state member- 
ship chairmen who are responsible for 
building up the membership within their 
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states. This Committee is in the center of 
the APGA growth. 

These are a few of the highly able people 
who are devoting themselves to the growth 
and professional strength of this Associa- 
tion. There are many more. All should be 
mentioned. We will talk about others in 
later issues. If you would be interested in 
working on a committee or in the conven- 
tion, drop me a line, please, and let me 
know what you would like to do. 

The influential position of the Associa- 
tion rests in large measure upon the contri- 
butions of committees and other groups of 
able guidance people. 

During the middle of October another 
group of very able people, the Executive 
Council, will meet to consider major policies 
and programs of the Association. They are 
highly competent people with statesmen’s 
views of their roles in guiding the destinies 
of the Association. There will be an ac- 
count of their deliberations in the December 
issue. 

Recently I have attended a number of 
conferences on the gifted, the aged, the 
mentally and physically handicapped. In- 
variably the discussions reach the point of 
the counselor in school, college, agency. 
The counselor is always in demand! These 
discussions have a way of coming to the 
recognition of the persons who are so very 
influential in the growth of individuals. 

I mention these conferences as part of this 
letter because they have impressed me with 
the value and able contributions of guid- 
ance and personnel people not only within 
the professional framework of the Associa- 
tion but certainly within the framework of 
the institutions in which they work. 
“They” means you.—ARTHUR А. HITCHCOCK 
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reviews of recent publications . . 


Guwance IN THE MobrRN SCHOOL, by 
Henry B. McDaniel. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956. xv -+ 526 pp. 


Te AUTHOR states that this book "is in- 
tended to serve as a basic text for those 
entering the field." Let us hope that the 
intention is realized, for newcomers to the 
field who can establish their guidance 
foundations on the concepts and principles 
presented by this book are indeed fortunate. 
They should be able to proceed into the 
bewildering maze of activities which they 
will meet in most school guidance and 
counseling programs with some awareness 
of each task's relationship to the whole. 

The three major functions of a guidance 
program are presented as adjustive, distrib- 
utive, and adaptive. This classification, an 
extension of the original two divisions pro- 
posed by Koos and Kefauver in 1925, serves 
a very real purpose in helping schools unify, 
relate, and evaluate existing activities, and 
also in pointing the directions in which to 
extend additional services. 

The detailed descriptions of each of the 
three major functions comprise the main 
content of this book, after the author's con- 
cepts and principles of basic guidance are 
discussed. 

The author’s concept of counseling is 
eclectic, and considering the realities of 
school counseling (the realities being time 
schedules, numbers of students, range of 
problems, and counselor competencies), it 
seems reasonable to start the beginning 
school counselor with this approach. We 
believe with the author that “eclecticism 
does not necessarily involve confusion of 
assumptions and failure to differentiate 
among authorities . . . ." With an eclectic 
beginning, the school counselor may learn 
to sense the varying counseling needs of 
students and to develop and apply the 
appropriate counseling skill to each differ- 
ing need. 

This book's authenticity obviously does 
not derive mainly from tradition nor from 
the reitérations of other authorities. It 
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. by various contributors 


rests securely and with conviction on the 
first-hand, wide, and practical experience 
of the author, an eminent guidance leader 
in California. He uses realistic case ma- 
terial throughout the book with the com- 
fortable sureness not available to the ivory- 
towered writer. Among general introduc- 
tory textbooks in guidance, this realistic 
quality should give it distinction and 
special value. The newcomer to the field 
will sense at once that guidance has to do 
with real people, boys and girls and young 
people, in their daily living, not with inani- 
mate theories and ideas alone. 

In this otherwise excellent text it is re- 
grettable, however, that so little of the 
author's attention is given to recent trends 
which distinguish the guidance program in 
a modern school. What are some of these 
trends which this reader believes are either 
omitted entirely or touched too lightly? 
One, of course, is the growing significance 
of the classroom teacher's role in guidance, 
both in elementary and secondary schools. 
This topic cannot be brushed off with the 
statement, "The counseling relationship is 
a distinctly different one from the pupil- 
teacher relationship." It would, however, 
have been valuable to have this competent 
author show how the growing interest of 
classroom teachers in using guidance con- 
cepts and attitudes results in increasing 
demands on the specialized skills and com- 
petencies of counselors. As the classroom 
teachers participate more actively in some 
of the traditional functions of counselors, 
the professional status of competent coun- 
selors, instead of being threatened, seems to 
improve noticeably. 

Another trend in the counseling and 
guidance programs of a modern school i$ 
the closer integration of the counselor's 
activities with school system and community 
guidance resources. We cannot accept 
without reservations the author's statement 
that "some problems are too serious ап 
difficult for a school counselor to handle; 
such cases should be referred to a psychia- 
trist.” There are many system and com 
munity resources which may be utilized oF 
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may be developed to help guide young 
people who cannot be handled by a school 
counselor. Certainly the new school coun- 
selor will be promptly frustrated and the 
experienced one will have become case- 
hardened if they believe there is no guid- 
ance resource between themselves and a 
psychiatrist, even if one is available. At 
this point the author might well have sug- 
gested some of the types of system-wide and 
community services which may be found 
or stimulated in communities—counseling, 
clinical, recreational, vocational, social, or 
medical-and how they may be effectively 
used by school counselors to help young 
people. Certainly this area of the school 
counselor's competencies will have to be 
faced in forthcoming textbooks on guidance 
if new workers in the field are to be ade- 
quately prepared for counseling in a school 
which conceives itself to be modern. 

This reader looked in vain for some rig- 
orous discussion and recommendations con- 
cerning administrative organization of the 
guidance program to permit time for the 
counselor to have repeated conferences with 
individual students as needed. Certainly 
100 students per counseling hour per year 
does not permit repeated counseling of 
some students if all are to have some 
counseling. 

This reader finds the book largely slanted 
toward secondary school guidance. Recent 
marked expansions in the guidance services 
of elementary schools—use of school counse- 
lors, guidance committees, case conferences, 
individual and group parent conferences, 
remedial and special developmental classes 
—deserve greater recognition, for it is by 
some of these very features that the school 
may be characterized as modern. 

We cannot, however, expect one basic 
text to cover all facets of a subject as ex- 
tensive as school guidance and counseling. 
Even with the limitations noted by this 
reader, the book is an unusually sound in- 
troductory textbook which is exceptionally 
well written. The binding and format are 
attractive to the eye; the type is comfortable 
to read. We believe instructors and stu- 
dents will find the book’s purpose well 
Served as a text for those who are new to 
the field of guidance.—RosaLig WALTZ, 
Director of Guidance Services, Santa 
Monica Unified School District, Santa 
Monica, California. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES IN ELEMENTARY 
Scuoots, by Harold W. Bernard, С. 
Evan James, and Franklin R. Zeran. 
New York: Chartwell House, 1954. 
vi + 403 pp. $5.75. 


HE AUTHORS of this volume state in their 

preface that they are interested in help- 
ing teachers make guidance “a continuous 
emphasis in daily procedures." This objec- 
tive they have achieved admirably for the 
text provides a wealth of practical material 
and a vast number of suggestions which can 
be utilized in the ongoing classroom activi- 
ties. Guidance has been defined by them as 
“essentially a way of teaching which pro- 
vides a favorable climate for the growth 
and development of the individual.” 
While many specialists in guidance will 
cavil at this definition, realistically it must 
be accepted that for many years to come in 
our nation’s schools guidance of young 
children will be the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher. Indeed, even if it were 
financially possible to provide necessary 
numbers of specialists, it would not be de- 
sirable to relieve the classroom teacher of 
responsibility for the guidance of her 
children since the classroom supplies a 
Unique environment for the analysis of 
needs and emotional support in meeting 
them. 

Recognizing the heavy responsibility they 
are placing upon teachers, the authors very 
wisely have presented a chapter directed 
toward helping teachers insure their own 
mental health. While some of their sug- 
gestions may seem somewhat too popular 
in nature for inclusion in a professional 
text, nevertheless their statement may cause 
teachers to reflect upon the précepts set 
forth. Certainly the popular approach has 
caused the general public to become more 
adequately informed about the principles 
of mental health. 

The volume was designed as a textbook 
and as a result is presented in the classic 
textbook manner, complete even to sum- 


mary and questions at the end of each 
chapter. ile these queues are excel- 
lent, and provocative of thoughtful consider- 


ation, they almost intrude into what is per- 
haps the major contribution of the book, 
a generous review of the literature in the 
field. There has been careful citation of 
the major authorities in the guidance field. 
The points of view of the experts are pre 
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NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
PRACTICAL HELP FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ЈМ MEETING THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Guidance 


In Elementary Schools” 


by Harold F. Cottingham 


* Direct quotes on successful 
guidance practices by 180 ele- 
mentary teachers in 45 states 

А down-to-earth “How 
To” book. .. practical and 
fundamental. Explains 
how elementary teachers 
can understand and guide 
their pupils; assist in their 
growth and development. 
Outlines how school staffs 
can organize- and use 
guidance practices to im- 
provetheir schools. Gives 
the philosophical and psy- 
chological framework of 
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T > cloth binding 
elementary guidance with List Price...... $5.00 
almost 200 specific prac- Send check or money 

n В order ог... 
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McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 426 Bloomington, Illinois 


sented effectively to give depth and breadth 
to the authors’ own views. 

There is an especially fine chapter on 
the sociogram. After reading it, a teacher 
should feel competent to utilize sociometric 
methods. Problems of learning are also 
given careful attention; there is a healthy 
emphasis ipon the importance of emotional 
factors 4 reading. Tests and measure- 
ments ar covered in a most helpful fashion 
althongh it would have been more effective 
fron) che reader's point of view to have in- 
cluñed all material regarding tests, and the 
analysis of test data into a single chapter 
rather than dividing it between two some- 
what widely separated chapters. 

In spite of the emphasis upon the 
teacher's role in guidance, a very careful 
and helpful chapter delineates the respon- 
sibilities of guidance specialists for those 
school systems in which specialists are 
available in elementary schools. Evalua- 
tion, too, is given attention although the 
emphasis is somewhat upon survey method- 
ology rather than upon the qualitative 
evaluation based upon appraisal of the 
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adjustment of children by means of longi- 
tudinal studies. 

Teachers, administrators and guidance 
specialists will all find the volume valuable 
for different reasons. They will all ap- 
preciate it for its practical suggestions, 
its annotated bibliography interspersed 
throughout the text, the helpful material 
in the appendix; and the fact that the vol- 
ume brings sharply into focus most of the 
essential elements of guidance, with a care- 
ful differentiation between guidance and 
counseling not very frequently found in the 
literature. Guidance in elementary schools 
is a relatively new field, with a consequent 
scarcity of textbooks. This one makes a 
welcome addition to the literature in the 
field.—Frances M. Witson, Director of 
Guidance, Board of Education, New York, 
New York. 
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GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by 
Harold F. Cottingham. Bloomington: 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing 
Company, 1956. 325 pp. $5.00. 


| SCHOOL guidance, the elementary pro- 
gram is the new frontier, despite the fact 
that some school systems have had going 
programs at that level for as much as twenty 
years. Therefore a book on the subject is 
bound to command interest and to help 
set not only patterns of operation but also 
attitudes, purposes and the philosophical 
framework into which the practices will be 
fitted. This book sets out to discuss only 
the practices and ways of implementing 
them, thus taking a "parts" rather than 
the "whole" approach. 3 

Before crossing any frontier, a potential 
explorer has a right to answers to several 
fundamental questions, with a priority 
order. The first probably would be, “Why 
make this effort?" followed by such ques- 
tions as, "What will I be missing if I don't 
go?" and "Will it be worth the effort? 
Only when these questions are answcred 
satisfactorily does an explorer begin to ask 
"How do I get there?" д 

This book makes an impressive beginning 
by acknowledging these questions in thé 
proper order, but fails to acknowledge their 
relative importance. 

However, for readers who have taken the 
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first steps in crossing the frontier, this book 
will give multiple answers to the question, 
“Ноу?” It is little short of a compendium 
of methods as reported by guidance workers 
here and there. Regrettably, the author 
does not indicate how his examples came 
into his hands, but no reader can fail to be 
impressed by the sheer weight of numbers. 
Most of the examples are ingenious and 
interesting, though naturally of unequal 
. significance. A few, like the one on page 
Р 167 reporting assemblies for students with 
= poor citizenship, are of questionable value. 
At all times the emphasis of the book is 
upon how—how to set up cumulative rec- 
ords; how to write anecdotes; how to initi- 
ate a guidance program. ‘These are ex- 
cellent chapters but too little is said about 
end purposes of all these techniques, al- 
though slanting references are made to 
them, and we are left to fill in the details 
for ourselves. 
Most of the answers to what and why are 
given in the first chapter in capsule form. 
+ This is the most provocative chapter in the 
|. book, and this reviewer wishes it had been 
| 
| 
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expanded at the cost of some of the rest of it. 


Its success confirms research findi 


is more effective than either method by itself. 


"This book is exactly the kind of professional support. 
in furthering our work." 
Н, S. Bankston, Supervisor 
Mental Health Education 
Louisiana State Education Dept. 


“Т has much to recommend it, especially from the 
standpoint of that little understood procedure, small 
group guidance 


р вак feel Dr. Driver has made a real 
contribution in this book." 
Harvey A. Heintzelman, Chief —— 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Penn State Dept. of Instruction 


(Many helpful suggestions for our future group proj- 
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MULTIPLE COUNSELING 


A SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION METHOD FOR PERSONAL GROWTH 
: by 
Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D. 
with a foreword by 
Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 
"This counseling method combines small-group discussion activity with individual counseling. 
ings that a combination of group and individual counseling 


^h 
The value of MULTIPLE COUNSELING is shown by its wide-spread use in cour 
training courses, high school and college guidance programs, correctional and thera 
institutions, community health and welfare agencies. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


Order from your book slore or direct from 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS, 803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 


Here the author gives his own phi- 
losophy. He mentions that guidance is a 
point of view and a process as well as a 
set of services. These ideas need reitera- 
tion and enough expansion in treatment to 
carry the uninitiated reader along to the 

oint where he begins to nod in agreement. 

е hear too little in guidance literature 
about the attitudes it inculcates in teachers' 
minds and the needs it fills in classroom 
management. Teaching is the epitome of 
interpersonal relationships, and guidance 
is the mind-set for them before it is the 
means to them. Chapter one encompasses 
these ideas but all too briefly. Immersed as 
the book is in techniques, there are through- 
out recurrent strains of the philosophy of 
chapter one. But you have to be in tune 
with the author to catch them. 

Guidance is not first of all a set of tech- 
niques or a kit of tools, as the author rightly 
ides "This reader only wishes that the 
meaning of guidance in the elementary 
school had been permitted to be the major 
theme, and that the techniques familiar at 
the high school level had been either sub- 
ordinated to this theme or transposed for, 


“А king with groups, or wishing to combine p 
group, discussion’ with either lectures or with indi- 4 
vidunl counseling will find Dr. Driver's contribution 


i specifically helpful." 
highly valuable and аргу М Institute 
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rather than transplanted to, the elementary 
setting. 

Guidance like instruction and their 
counterpart, learning, is continuous but not 
always the same either in purpose, in em- 

hasis or in method at differing school 
evels. A careful reader will conclude that 
the author would agree, but the conclusion 
will come as an inference only. He has 
kept to his purpose, to describe successful 
guidance practices in an organized pattern 
and to suggest ways of implementing them, 
but one can still wish for prior steps and 
broader treatment of this unexplored area. 
—BLANCHE B. Pautson, Director, Bureau of 
Counseling Services, Chicago Public Schools. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND COUNSEL- 
ING IN THE SCHOOLS, vs een S. Marzolf. 


New York: Hen olt and Co , 
1956. 1-391 PPM Vas 


Je BOOK Was written as a basic introduc- 
tion to the work of the school psychol- 
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ogist, guidance counselors and school social 
workers with a view to giving persons in 
training for these professions a picture of 
how their work contributes to the role of 
education in a society. The major emphasis 
in the text is upon the conceptual frame- 
work of personnel work rather than on 
techniques. Testing, interviewing, records, 
etc, are discussed but not in detail. In 
view of this emphasis it might have been 
well to have considered another title for the 
book. The initial words “Psychological 
Diagnosis" in the title leads the reader to 
expect a thorough and critical analysis of 
specific diagnostic techniques. 

The book contains four parts. Тһе 
initial section consists of a well-organized 
and clearly written discussion of the foun- 
dations of diagnosis and counseling, includ- 
ing the sociological setting for individual 
methods, individual methods in relation to 
education, evaluation of behavior, and an 
analysis of the theory of diagnosis. 

Part two is labeled “Тһе Case Study,” 
but one looks in vain for any cases. The 
emphasis is upon: the structure of a case 
study covering such topics as pertinent in- 
formation, direct observation and school 
records, interviewing and physical aspects 
of the individual. For the sake of the be- 
ginning worker in this field it would have 
given more meaning and vitality to the 
material if a few well-chosen cases had been 
included to bring out salient points which 
the counselor and the client need to recog- 
nize in order to form a clear understanding 
of all the determinants in a particular prob- 
lem of behavior. 

The third section is concerned with test- 
ing and covers in outline form the various 
kinds of tests used in personnel work. The 
material is well written and contains much 
wise counsel for the beginning personnel 
worker as far as standardized tests are con- 
cerned. 

The final section of the book consists of 
a discussion of ways of improving ad- 
justment, such as environmental manipula- 
tion, remedial teaching, counseling, play 
therapy and records. 

This book is clearly written, carefully 
organized and comprehensive; the author 
is thoroughly familiar with the literature 
and has had sufficient experience in the ficl 
in which he is writing to give one the feel- 
ing that he is not just manipulating words 
when he discusses counseling procedures. 
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AVAILABLE IN T LEVELS: INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED 


Whether you have used the Occupational Interest Inventory since it was 
first published in 1944 or whether it is new to you, we feel that the 

1956 Revision of this widely-accepted instrument will be welcome news. It is 
another in the CTB family of articulated and integrated measuring 

devices prepared by nationally-recognized experts to fill a genuine need 

in the guidance testing program. 


ө Yields three groups of scores: 1. Fields of Interests (I. Personal-Social, 

II. Natural, Ш. Mechanical, IV. Business, V. The Arts, and VI. The Sciences), 

2. Types of Interests (Verbal, Manipulative, and Computational), 

and 3. Level of Interests. 

Two hundred and forty paired items presented in forced-choice technique. 

Items keyed to the latest Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

Reading difficulty minimized. 

New and enlarged Manuals containing comprehensive reliability, validity, 

and normative data. 

© New and improved scoring method requiring less than half the number 
of stencils formerly required. 

© New and improved format on tests and accessories. 

© New, quick-scoring answer sheets and 5СОВЕЈЕ now available. 


| For complete details concerning the Occupational Interest Inventory, both Intermediate 
and Advanced levels, its features, its uses, its reliability and validity, its authorship, 
its low cost, write to... 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
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In seeking to give an over-view of personnel 
work from the kindergarten to college, 
naturally he has sacrificed thoroughness of 
treatment at the various age levels. It is 
obvious that the diagnostic and counseling 
techniques employed with very young chil- 
dren are quite different from those at the 
secondary or college level. There are simi- 
larities of course, but the beginning student 
in personnel work needs to become aware 
of the way in which age and maturity in- 
fluence the selection of techniques. Bas- 
ically, however, the book is sound and will 
introduce the student effectively to the field 
of personnel work. Furthermore, the 
teacher who selects this book for a class 
will not lack subject matter for class dis- 
cussion and for testing. "There is much for 
the student to learn from this text.—HucH 
M. BELL, Professor of Psychology, Chico 
State College. 


<> 


Your Future Jos, A Guide to Personal 
and Occupational Orientation of Youth 
in the Atomic Age, by James H. Bedford. 
Los Angeles, Society for Occupational 
Research, Ltd., 1956 (new revised edi- 
tion). 366 pp. $3.50. 


М Future Job, according to the author 
is a revised edition of a book by the 
same title published in 1950. The revi- 
sions are minor. The limited bibliography 
at the end of each chapter has been par- 
tially brought up to date. Page for page, 
the 1956 edition follows line by line, para- 
graph heading by paragraph heading the 
1950 edition. The only changes in the 
sentences have been to quote current salary 
figures in place of those in 1950. The table 

contents and index of both books are 
identical. The most notable change and 
one that is decidedly an improvement are 
the photographs used for illustrations. In 
this respect the '56 edition appears to sur- 
pass the '50 edition. 

Both books are oganized in two phases: 
(1) self analysis and. (2) vocational analysis. 
Part I provides a systematic study of the 
individual and Part II surveys opportunities 
available in major occupational fields in 
terms of social significance. More informa- 
tion, however, on automation, particularly 
in clerical and semi-skilled jobs, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, would have added 
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considerably to the type of new information 
needed by young people in selecting their 
careers. Here is a field with wide and im- 
portant economic and social implications. 

This book is easy to read and contains 
a number of interesting and worthwhile 
facts and figures. Forty pictures and charts 
scattered throughout the book add consider- 
ably to its value. Mechanically the book 
is well constructed. 

Suggestions for further study as well as a 
small bibliography are given at the end of 
each chapter. The suggestions are well 
thought out and in many instances appear 
most worthwhile for self-learning. In 
twenty-three chapters, however, with an 
average of seven suggestions for further 
study per chapter, there are only seven 
revisions in the '56 edition. There are 
weaknesses in the short bibliography. It 
contains references to older editions when 
newer publications are in print. To men- 
tion just one: There is the listing of R. D. 
Falk's Your High School Record. Does It 
Count? as of 1951 when there is an excellent 
revision in 1953. References are also made 
to older books and pamphlets when newer, 
more up to date authoritative books or 
monographs are available. The subject 
index is a weak aid in using the book for 
topical reference. 

'The book itself is written in a highly 
directive manner. Young people may ac 
cept as the final truth statements in this 
book which are open to critical discussion. 
To mention just two: 


... Much of the work that needs to be done in the 
world is just plain drudgery...” page 6. 

... Although most social case workers spend the 
largest part of the day visiting in the field, there 
is also considerable office work in the making of 
reports on cases, consulting with supervisors, attend- 
ing staff meetings, and hold office appointments 
with some of the clients...” page 348. 


These are a few of the sweeping generali- 
zations which this reviewer believes are not 
supported by present research or by the 
intensive experience he has had in some of 
these areas. 

Despite its limitations, this book may act 
as a positive stimulus to young people 1n 
their choice of careers.—S. NORMAN FEIN- 
GOLD, Executive Director, Jewish Vocational 
Service of Greater Boston. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Mobilization and Health Manpower. п. 
A Report of the Subcommittee on Para- 
medical Personnel in Rehabilitation and 
Gare of the Chronically Ill. Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Health Resource Ad- 
visory Committee, 1956. 87 pp. Free. 


This excellent committee report provides concise 
and quite detailed information regarding the para- 
medical professions concerned with care and re- 
habilitation of the disabled and chronically ill. 
Eight professional fields are included: physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, medical and psychi- 
atric social work, clinical and counseling PUDE 
rehabilitation counseling, speech апі hearing 
therapy, nursing, and educational and recreational 
therapy. For each field the report describes the 
group covered, supply and demand, location and 
types of employment, professional education and 
training, present. voluntary and governmental pro- 
grams for increasing the numbers of workers, and 
the program and roposals regarding means of 
reducing personnel shortages. 

The committee also presents summaries of the 
recruitment, пашша and scholarship programs 
currently carried on by Federal, national, voluntary, 
and professional organizations. The report con: 
cludes with recommendations as to how personnel 
shortages may be alleviated through the continuing 
work of Federal, voluntary, and professional organ- 
izations and through development of programs de- 
signed to increase the pool of qualified college stu- 
dents, retain professional workers in these fields, 
and improve the utilization of professional personnel 
currently employed. 

This publication should be welcomed by coun- 
selors not only for its overview of paramedical serv- 
ices, but also for its vital statistics concerning train- 
ing and practice in these various fields. 


Publications of the American Foundation 
for the Blind. 15 W. 16th St., New York 
МУХ 


These pamphlets discussed below are the most 
recent issues in a series of monographs published 
by the American Foundation for the Blind to dis- 
seminate information on projects carried out by the 
Foundation and to describe current research and 
services to blind persons. The pamphlet series 
cover seven general areas: general information, pre- 
school, educational, vocational, research, group re- 
ports, and legislation. 


1. Blindness at Home and Abroad. 
April 1956, 16 pp. $.15. 


This monograph presents a brief factual picture 
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of definitions, prevelance, and causes of blindness. 
Educational and rehabilitation programs and rele- 
vant legislation are discussed briefly. The over- 
view should serve as an excellent introduction for 
those professional workers who have had little or 
no experience in working with the blind. 


— 


9. Periodicals of Special Interest to 
Blind Persons. January 1956, 35 pp. $.35. 


This new edition lists those periodicals published 
in raised print or in talking book form, over and 
beyond the materials provided by the Federal 
Government through the Library of Congress. This 
edition also lists inkprint pub ications concernin, 
work with the blind, and the schools, agencies, апі 
groups operating within the field. 


3. Technical Research and Blindness. 
January, 1956, 40 pp. $.50. 


A comprehensive picture of recent research trends 
and developments related to the adjustment and 
rehabilitation of the blind. Section headings in- 
clude: braille, talking books, optical aids, guidance 
devices, and the like, Readers considering rehabili- 
tation research will be challenged by the current 
problems awaiting experimental investigation. 


—OM— 


4. Films Related to Blindness and Work 
with Blind Persons. March 1956, 20 pp. 
$.35. 


In response to the many requests received by The 
Foundation, this pamphlet presents an annotated 
list of films relating to blindness and work with the 
blind. While professional workers may have many 
of these references scattered through other film 
catalogues, this topical collection should be of con- 
siderable convenience. 


5. Workshop for Teachers of Deaf. 
Blind Children. April 1956, 35 pp. $40 


The report of this workshop, the first of its kind. 
suffers from brevity but still provides some genera 
OU into the problems in education and training 
of the blind. The report describes s ecific teaching 
methods in experience training, an language an 
speech development. Again, an excellent re erence 
especially for the novitiate in rehabilitation work. 


Guidance Research in New England; 
1954-1955. Research Committee, New Eng 
land Regional Guidance Conference. ЮР 
rector of Special Education, Department 9 


n"-"—"——————— A 
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Education, State House, Augusta, Maine, 
1955. 61 pp. 


The Executive Committee of the New England 
Regional Guidance Conference has collected and 
published in mimeographed form a group of 15 
completed research projects and four prO re- 
ports on other investigations, all carried on in the 
New England area. The first 10 studies are of 
particular interest to public school counselors. 
Topics include the predictive value of the DAT in 
technical high schools and a comparison of second- 
ary school under and over achievers in terms of 
interest and social adjustment. 

Six of the studies will be of particular interest to 
counselor trainers and college level counselors. 
Topics here include comparison of teaching methods 
in an orientation course, measurement of counselors’ 
perception of the counseling process, and the like. 
The progress report on the Harvard Studies of 
Career Development should be of particular interest 
to all counseling and guidance personnel. 

The reports vary considerably in complexity, the 
significance of the problems attacked, and the ex- 
perimental designs employed. As an illustration of 
regional professional communication which should 
stimulate application of research and further re- 
search itself, this report might well serve as a model 
for other regional groups. 


Unique Effective Guidance Practices in 
Massachusetts Public Schools. Office of 
Guidance and Placement. Massachusetts 
Department of Education, Boston, 11 pp. 


, The school counselor interested in learning of 
innovations in guidance practice in different school 
systems should be quite interested in publications 
of this nature, The two or three page reports are 
written by the counselors of six different Massachu- 
setts school systems. ‘The topics include a follow-up 
procedure for getting information from employers 
of graduates, orientation to the Armed Services 
through a daylong visit to an Army base, the use of 
Senior students as junior counselors in a guidance 
program, and the like. 

Perhaps more important than the content of 
these reports is the fact that it represents a different 
form of professional communication. Communica- 
tion among personnel workers is slow at best. The 
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evolving concepts and practices of different guidance 
programs frequently lack sufficient general interest 
to be accepted for publication in professional jour- 
nals. Yet such concepts and practices can stimulate 
personnel workers to try out, evaluate, and modify 
such innovations as well as stimulate them to do 
creative planning of their own. For these reasons 
this form of publication can contribute greatly to 
the improvement of counseling and guidance pro- 
grams. 


Part-Time Employment Survey. М. J. 
Downey, Director, Department of Voca- 
tional Guidance, 45 Myrtle Street, Boston. 


13 pp. 

It is both eye-opening and refreshing to find 
counselors engaged in survey research on other 
variables than students’ grade-point avera; This 
survey covers the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade 
students in the Boston school system. Included in 
the report are earnings, sex, class and school dif- 
ferences, and types of employment found. A few 
of the more impressive findings: slightly more than 
one-third of the students surveyed were engaged in 
part-time employment; the students averaged 16 
hours per week on the job; and among the seniors, 
57 per cent held part-time employment including 
a slightly higher proportion of girls than boys. 

Such ‘surveys provide much needed empirical, 
normative evidence on the basis of which the prac- 
ticing counselor can attach more valid meanings to 
the attitudes and behavior of his counselees. 


Adjustments to Labor Shortages, by Rich- 
ard A. Lester. Published by the Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Econom- 
ics and Sociology, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1955. 90 pp., $2.00. 


This final report along with two others are the 
result of a two-year study involving extensive and 
repeated interviews with managements of manu- 
facturing firms, union officials, and personnel of 
several state employment services. Employment ex- 
pansion, labor shortages and readjustments are re- 
lated to recruitment policies, wage structures, 
morale, personnel practices, and the like. 
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FAMILY ACTIVITIES 


SPECIAL STUDENT REGISTRATION RATES 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


October, 1956 
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Bryguersis 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association respectfully invites 
memorial bequests from those who seek a means of perpetuating the ideals 
of human development for which the Association stands. 


Following are three suggested types of bequests: 


I 
I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 
Washington, D. C., the sum of Dollars 
) to be used in furtherance of its educational, scientific 
and charitable purposes and objects. 


II 
I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, a 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 
Washington, D. C., the sum of Dollars 


), the same to constitute an endowment fund to be 
known as the Fund, the principal of the said sum to 
be invested and the net income therefrom to be used for the general educa- 
tional, scientific and. charitable purposes and objects of the corporation in 
such manner as the Executive Council thereof, in their sole discretion, shall 


deem satisfactory and proper. 


ш 
I give and bequeath to American Personnel and Guidance Association, à 
non-profit educational corporation of the District of Columbia, located in 
Washington, D. C., the sum of Dollars 
), the same to constitute an endowment fund to be 
Fund, the principal of said sum to be 
invested and the net income therefrom to be used for the following purposes: 


(here specify the purposes in detail). 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College. In press. 


"This orientation text is especially written to help college freshmen make the most of their op- 
portunities in their relations to the college campus and community, and the faculty and student 
body. Discusses such topics as: participation in college life; development of effective leader- 
ship techniques; and personal adjustment and development. The style is nontechnical, 
simple, and informal. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 


By KEITH DAVIS, Indiana University. In press. 


Here is the first text to cover the full range of management’s human relations activities and 
problems, presenting the fundamentals of employee relations to students in both school and 
business. It discusses the problems that occur when people work together in organized group 
effort. Though oriented toward business, the principles and ideas presented are just as appli- 
cable to government, education, or other work groups. Cases illustrate the problems. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By HAROLD W. BERNARD, Oregon State System of Higher Education. New Second Edi- 
tion. 466 pages, $5.50 


Revised and updated, this new text presents the practical principles of positive mental hy- 
giene, citing the psychological justification of the principles. Emphasis is on the application 
of mental hygiene principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, happiness, harmoniousness, 
and fullness in their daily living, with a full consideration of the mental, physical, emotional, 
and spiritual aspects of the human personality. Part I deals with the meaning and significance 
of mental health. Part II stresses the problems of college students in studying, thinking, 
achieving personal and psychological satisfactions, and making mature, constructive social 
adjustments. Part III shows how the adjusting process continues after formal school life. 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By HERBERT SANDERSON, Vocational Counseling Service, University of Buffalo. 346 
pages, $4.75. 


This book aims to help students and practicing counselors familiarize themselves with the 
fundamental principles in educational and vocational counseling. "The book covers practical 
and theoretical aspects of the subject as they arise in working with adolescents and adults. 
The author discusses the psychological forces that prompt the client to seek vocational help, 
difficulties encountered in entering counseling work, the counseling process itself, the role of the 
counselor and his psychological needs, and the ending phase. 


PERSONNEL AUDIT AND APPRAISAL 


By THOMAS J. LUCK, American College of Life Underwriters. 330 pages, $6.00. 


An advanced “Personnel” book covering both the principles and the methods of measuring 

employee effectiveness, qualifications, attitudes, and morale. This book examines how accu- 

rate, timely, and complete information about the performance of the personnel function can be 

gathered in a form that is easily interpreted for decision making. Attention is also devoted 

to the methods of making a psychological inventory of the people working for the concern, 

through use of personnel tests, performance ratings, morale surveys, and guided interviews. 
ta 
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CALIFORNIA LEADS POPULATION GAINS 


Nevada percentage highest: California leads all states in 
total population growth since 1950, according to Census Bureau 
estimates covering period from April 1950 to July 1955. Cali- 
fornia gained almost 2.4 million people. New York comes next, 
with total gain of almost 1.2 million. Then Texas with 1.0 
million; Ohio with almost 1.0 million; Michigan, 954 thousand; 
Florida, 808 thousand; Illinois, 589 thousand. But Nevada leads 
all states in relative gain of 47.1 per cent. Territory of Alaska 
did even better, jumping by 62.5 per cent. Other big percentage 
gains were shown by Arizona, 34.3; Florida, 29.2; Delaware, 
22.5; California, 22.4; Maryland, 17.1; Colorado, 16.7; New 
Mexico, 16.3; Utah, 15.7; Michigan, 15.0. 

Some losses: Six states showed losses in population. 
Arkansas went down by 5.6 per cent. Vermont and Mississippi each 
lost 2.1 per cent; West Virginia, 1.1; Oklahoma, 1.0; Maine, 
029% 


Regional changes: Оп percentage basis big movement of popu- 
lation was to Far Southwest, except for large increases in Florida, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Michigan. Sixteen southern states and 
D. C. continued to lead in excess of births over deaths. But this 
region also led in movement of population to other areas. 


AGE ALONE NO CRITERION OF JOB PERFORMANCE 


Labor Department completes pilot study: Age alone is no 
reliable measure of job performance, according to pilot study 
conducted by Labor Department in eight shoe and clothing manu- 
facturing plants. Findings are considered exploratory and not 
conclusive. E 

Average output: Average output per man-hour of piece-rate 
workers remained stable through age 54. Output of workers in 
55-64 age group was at least 90 per cent as high as that in any 
younger group. Output data based on 2,217 workers. 

Attendance: Only small differences in attendance were 
found among age groups. In shoe plants indices of attendance for 
six age groups varied by only three per cent, and by only four 
per cent in clothing factories. Data based on 4,009 workers. 


Separation rates: Study showed high separation rate for 
workers under 25, and for workers over 65 owing to retirements. 
There was no clear pattern in other age groups because of inade- 
quate information. Separation data based on 2,734 workers. 

Oldsters in labor market: Another Labor Department study in 
seven major cities shows that workers 45 years old and up repre- 
sented average of 22 per cent of all persons hired over one-year 
period in all major industries and occupations. But they made up 
40 per cent of job-seekers at local employment offices in these 
cities. Firms without pension plans hired about 45 older workers 
per 100 employed, while firms with pension plans hired only about 
l7 per 100. Earlier Labor Department study established that older 
workers hired later in life do not unduly raise pension costs 
under many private pension plans. New study also shows that twice 
as many older job-seekers as younger job-seekers had held skilled 
jobs. More than one-half of older job-seekers had held only one 
job for past three years, compared with one-third of those under 
45. Older job-seekers were flexible, since one in four changed 
occupations in order to get work. Only one in five of older job- 
seekers had finished high school, compared with one in three of 
younger unemployed. They stayed unemployed for longer periods 
than younger workers. Annual hiring rates for workers under 45 
were 71 per 100 employed compared with 38 per 100 older workers. 
Quit rate of older workers was only 11 per 100, compared with 50 
per 100 for workers under 45. Discharge rate of older workers 
was only four per 100, compared with seven per 100 for workers 
under 45. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Worker trait requirements: Estimates of Worker Trait Re- 
quirements for 4,000 jobs, as defined by Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, is available by purchase only from Sup't. of Documents, 
U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price,$ 2.25. 
Make check or money order payable to Treasurer of United States. 
Stamps are not acceptable. 

Employee New Proportions of self-employed and un- 
paid family workers in Asia and Africa constitute two-thirds to 
four-fifths of labor force, according to International Labor 
Organization. In North America and in most European countries 
Proportion is only 15 to 20 per cent of labor force. V E 
Centage examples: United States, 18; Canada, 25; Unite ing- 
dom, 7.2; Switzerland, 25; France, $5; Australia, 19. 


Incomes, 1939 and 1956: If you earned $3,000 in 1939, you * 
Would need $6.122 today for equivalent buying power, says Nationa 


Industrial Conference Board. Difference between two figures en 
Sults from price jump of $2,483 and tax rise of $669. Income o 
$10,585 today is equivalent to income of $5,000 in 1929. 


OUR CHANGING WORLD 


Of Work 


Qu. 15 one of the most fundamental 
characteristics of the American labor 
market. Patterns of employment—the dis- 
tribution of workers among industries and 
occupations—are constantly shifting, owing 
to a great complex of economic, technologi- 
cal, political, and social factors. To describe 
all these factors in even the most cursory 
fashion would be a task beyond the scope of 
this article. All that is possible here is to 
describe a few of the most basic trends, 
which have had a major impact on the 
world of work in recent years, which promise 
to remain important forces in the foresee- 
able future, and which counselors therefore 
need to have in mind as they guide young 
people in the choice of an occupation. 


Population Changes 


The most fundamental of all social and 
economic factors in this country is our 
changing population. In the United States 
as a whole, population has had an uninter- 
rupted growth since the Nation was 
founded. Between 1940 and 1950, it in- 
creased by 15 per cent. The growth in 
population during the 1940's extended to 
all age groups, with one important excep- 
tion: the number of teen-agers actually de- 
clined by 10 per cent over the decade, as a 
result of the low birth rates during the de- 
pression of the 1930's. Since most new en- 
trants into the American labor market come 
from the teen-age group, the numbers of 
new workers have been comparatively small 
in the past few years. This fact, together 
with the prevailing high levels of employ- 
ment and economic activity, explains the 
recent excellent employment opportunities 


Herren Woon is Chief, Branch of Occupational 
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for new members of the labor force. From 
a quantitative point of view, competition 
has been at a low ebb for the new entrant 
and promises to remain so for several years 
longer. 

Portents of a change in this situation may 
be seen, however, in another development 
of the past decade. The birth rate not only 
shot upward after 1940 but has remained 
high, confounding the many population 
statisticians who confidently predicted a 
return to the long-term decline in the rate 
of births. A total of 32 million children 
were born during the 1940's, and the past 
six years (1950—1955 inclusive) saw the birth 
of another 231/, million. Thus, in contrast 
to the decline of about 10 per cent in the 
teen-age group between 1940 and 1950, a 
40 per cent increase is predicted for the 
present decade. This is the tidal wave of 
population which is already engulfing the 
elementary schools, beginning to have its 
impact on the junior high schools, and will 
in the years just ahead raise major problems 
for the high schools and colleges. 

The heights the population 14 years of 
age and over will reach by 1975 are shown 
in Cuarr 1. A relatively small increase (as 
compared with the 1950 figures) is expected 
in the middle age groups, which include the 
men and women born during the 1930's. 
But the number of teen-agers will be more 
than 75 per cent higher in 1975 than in 
1950, and the number of persons past their 
65th birthdays about 70 per cent higher. 
The next largest increases will be in the 
20-24 year-old group (over 60 per cent) 
and the 45-64 year-old group (about 40 
per cent). 

The increase in the number of older per- 
sons, which is already substantial, poses à 
number of problems for vocational coun- 
selors. More and more older persons who 
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want to go on working but are faced with 
physical limitations or with shifts in the 
demand for workers, especially under the 
impact of technological advances, will be 
seeking guidance as to the occupations they 
might enter and the retraining they will 
need. ‘The rising numbers of aged persons 
Will also increase the demand for personnel 
in certain fields of work—for example, in 
medical and other health services. 

Equal or greater problems will be pre- 
sented by the flood of young people who 
will, in a few years, be moving out of school 
and college into the labor market. These 
young people are so numerous that the 
labor force is expected to rise from the pres- 
ent figure of about 68 million to around 
90 million in 1975. 


Employment Trends in Major Industries 


_ Which industries and occupations prom- 
ise to offer expanding opportunities for the 
millions of prospective workers? In which 
1s employment likely to remain stable or 
actually contract? 

, The first broad answer to these questions 
is that no significant expansion in employ- 
ment can be anticipated in agriculture. A 
technological revolution has been taking 
place which has made possible a steady in- 
crease in output of farm products with a 
declining number of farm workers. Thus, 
€mployment in agriculture dropped from 
about 91/, million in 1939 to 61/2 million 
in 1955, though agricultural production rose 
Breatly over this period. During the past 
Year, the decline in farm employment has 
halted, but the consensus of experts appears 
to be that the number of farm workers will 
drop further over the long run. Such a drop 
Would mean, of course, that employment in 
honagricultural industries must go on ex- 
Panding more rapidly than the labor force 
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as a whole, if the goal of continued full 
employment is to be achieved. 

The changes which have taken place since 
1939 in employment in nonagricultural in- 
dustries are shown in Cuart 2, In manu- 
facturing—at once the largest and the most 
volatile segment of the nonagricultural 
€conomy—employment has moved sharply 
up and down in response to changing levels 
of economic activity and war and peace. 
When one tries to make out the long-term 
trend which underlies these fluctuations, it 
appears that manufacturing employment 
has tended to rise slowly since the end of 
World War II, but it is still below the war- 
time peak. Industrial production has ex- 
panded greatly in the last few years, but 
this has been achieved with a relatively 
small increase in employment, because of 
the tremendous rise in industrial produc- 
tivity. 

The likelihood is that this situation will 
persist during the next few decades—that 
there will be moderate continued growth 
in manufacturing employment but even 
greater gains in production, made possible 
by further technological advances and a 
consequent additional rise in productivity. 
It should be emphasized, however, that 
these generalizations apply to manufactur- 
ing as a whole, not to eyery individual in- 
dustry. The trends in the various manufac- 
turing industries are highly divergent, as a 
few illustrations will make plain. 

Most of the increase in manufacturing 
employment in recent years has taken place 
in the hard goods industries, Employment 
in these industries more than doubled be- 
tween 1939 and 1955, whereas employment 
in nondurable goods industries rose by only 
30 per cent. Within the hard goods group, 
three industries—clectrical equipment, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment 
(mainly motor vehicles and aircraft)—were 
responsible for most of the employment 
gains. These three industries now employ 
1 out of every 4 factory workers in the 
United States, compared with 1 out of every 
6 in 1939. 

Among the light goods industries also, 
three have played a major role in recent 
employment trends. The three industries— 
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textiles, apparel and food—employed 1 
out of every 3 factory workers in 1939, 
but today employ less than 1 out of every 
4, In the textile industry, which used to 
be numerically the most important em- 
ployer in manufacturing, employment de- 
clined in absolute numbers (as well as rela- 
tive to all manufacturing employment) be- 
tween 1939 and 1955, in the face of tremen- 
dous employment increases in practically 
every other major branch of manufacturing. 


The two other goods-producing industries 
are contract construction and mining. In 
the first of these, employment has remained 
high since 1951 and reached record levels 
in 1955 (see CHART 2). In mining, employ- 
ment has tended to drop slowly. This is 
the only major industry division in which 
employment is now lower, in absolute num- 
bers, than in 1939. In mining as in manu- 
facturing, however, the overall trend aver- 
ages out extremely divergent changes in the 
component industries: a 62-per cent drop in 
employment in anthracite coal mining be- 
tween 1939 and 1955 was accompanied by 
a 65-per cent gain in petroleum and natural 
gas production. In the other extractive in- 
dustries, the corresponding changes were 
varied but less extreme (in metal mining, 
minus 2 per cent, in bituminous coal min- 
ing, minus 44 per cent; in nonmetallic min- 
ing, plus 40 per cent). 

In the transportation and public utilities 
field also, employment has failed to increase 
in recent years. Employment in this field 
as a whole has been hovering around 4 mil- 
lion since 1945. Employment in railroads, 
still the biggest transportation industry, de- 
clined during the past decade. A decline 
took place also in some other branches, in- 
cluding local and interstate bus lines. But 
increases occurred in the newer forms of 
transportation, especially air and truck. 

The remaining broad industry divisions— 
trade, service, and related industries—prom- 
ise to be the major areas of long-term growth 
in employment, as suggested by the employ- 
ment trends depicted in CHART 2. The em- 
ployment gains in trade and service began 
even before the period covered by the chart. 
So did the growth in government employ- 
ment—of which the major part is state and 
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local government employment involving, 
for the most part, community services such 
as teaching, police and fire protection. Dur- 
ing the decade 1929 to 1939, when there was 
an overall decline in nonagricultural em- 
ployment, only three industry divisions— 
trade, service, and government—increased 
their employment. In each of these three 
areas, the employment growth continues 
right up to the present, as shown in Cuarr 


Trends in Employment by Occupation 


With the varying trends in employment 
in different industries have come major 
changes in the distribution of the Nation’s 
workers among broad occupational groups 
(shown for each Census year from 1910 to 
1950 in Cnanr 3). 

One of the most notable changes has been 
the sharp decline in the proportion of 
workers in the "farmer" and "farm laborer" 
categories—another measure of the down- 
ward trend in employment in agriculture 
already referred to. “Laborers, except 
farm” were the only other group which de- 
clined in relative importance over the 40- 
year period (from 14.7 per cent of all gain- 
ful workers in 1910 to 7.6 per cent in 1950). 
Increasing mechanization in many indus- 
tries was undoubtedly the chief factor un- 
derlying this decrease. 

The relative number of skilled workers 
and foremen also decreased from 1920 to 
1940. However, it then rose sharply, to al- 
most exactly the same percentage in 1950 
(13.6 per cent) as at the previous high in 
1920 (13.5 per cent)—a reversal of trend 
which has great economic and technological 
significance. 

The growth in employment of craftsmen 
and kindred workers between 1940 and 1950 
occurred mainly in three groups of occupa- 
tions. In the skilled construction trades, 
employment rose by nearly 1 million, or well 
over 50 per cent, between 1940 and 1950, 
owing to the much higher level of construc- 
tion activity at the end than at the begin- 
ning of this 10-year period, and to the large 
proportion of construction workers who are 
in skilled occupations. There was also a 
substantial increase, about 320,000 or 60 
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per cent, in employment of foremen. Most 
significant of all was the doubling of the 
number of mechanics and repairmen em- 
ployed; nearly 900,000 more workers of this 
type were employed in 1950 than in 1940. 
In addition, the number of telephone, tele- 
graph, and power linemen and servicemen— 
who are partly repairmen, partly construc- 
tion and installation workers—more than 
doubled, adding another 110,000 to the 
number of skilled workers employed. Alto- 
gether, the expansion in these occupations 
accounted for about 2,300,000 out of the 
total increase of 2,500,000 in employment of 
craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. 


The recent increases in employment of 
skilled workers, especially mechanics and 
repairmen, are explained chiefly by the new 
era in technological development which the 
country has entered. In the early stages of 
mechanization, the introduction of machin- 
ery generally meant the subdivision of 
skilled trades into relatively simple com- 
ponent operations; at this point, new in- 
ventions tended to decrease skill require- 
ments and cause the replacement of skilled 
artisans by semiskilled or unskilled machine 
attendants. More recent technological ad- 
vances of the type popularly known as auto- 
mation are likely to have an opposite result, 
however. Though information as to the 
effects of automation on the occupational 
distribution of employment is still frag- 
mentary, there are signs that the proportion 
of maintenance workers tends to be higher 
and the proportion of semiskilled machine 
operators and laborers lower than before 
automation. Another potent influence in 
the direction of increased employment of 
skilled mechanics and servicemen is the 
vast increase in the amount and complexity 
of mechanical equipment in use by private 
individuals and the Armed Forces (auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, television, household ap- 
pliances of all kinds, and so forth). 


Under the classification system used in 
Cnanr 3, service workers include only those 
in domestic service and such related occupa- 
tions as restaurant cook, waiter, elevator 
operator, and porter. The proportion of 
workers in such occupations was higher in 
1940 than in 1910 (8.0 per cent compared 
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with 6.8 per cent) but had dropped slightly 
by 1950 (to 7.2 per cent). Assuming that 
the country continues to have full or nearly 
full employment, it appears likely that the 
proportion of workers in household em- 
ployment will go on declining. On the 
other hand, employment in restaurants and 
some other service occupations will no 
doubt have an upward trend. 

All the other occupational groups shown 
in the chart have gained steadily in relative 
importance since 1910. The largest of these 
groups, semiskilled workers, rose from 14.7 
per cent to 22.8 per cent of the labor force 
between 1910 and 1950. As already sug- 
gested, automation may tend in coming 
decades to reduce the proportion of manu- 
facturing workers in semiskilled occupa- 
tions. However, the decline is expected to 
be slow—not as much as 10 per cent by 
1965. Furthermore, many employees of the 
expanding service industries are classified 
in this group. In all probability, therefore, 
the semiskilled group will continue to grow 
—certainly in absolute numbers and possibly 
also in relative importance. 

Clerical workers are the group which 
grew most rapidly between 1910 and 1950 
(from 10.2 to 21.0 per cent of all workers). 
This group will also be affected to some ex- 
tent by automation. The limited amount 
of data available indicates that, in indus- 
tries such as insurance which employ many 
clerical workers, automation tends to reduce 
the numbers of routine clerical jobs. Here 
again, however, the changes are expected 
to be slow and moderate. And in the cleri- 
cal and kindred worker group as a whole, 
which includes salespeople, there will be 
offsetting growth in many occupations. 

For professional persons as a group, un- 
qualified predictions of future expansion in 
employment can be made. This small socio- 
economic group grew rapidly between 1910 
and 1950 (rising from 4.4 per cent to 7.3 
per cent of all workers). Future technologi- 
cal progress will undoubtedly tend to in- 
crease the numbers of engineers and other 
technical workers needed. Our expanding 
population—and especially the growing 
numbers of old and young people—is creat- 
ing and will continue to create a growing 
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need for doctors and other health service 
personnel and for teachers at all levels. In- 
dustry is using more and more accountants 
and other professionally trained persons in 
administrative positions. The nation will 
surely have need also for growing numbers 
of people trained in the social sciences and 
human relations, to help solve urgent per- 
sonal, national, and international problems. 


Some Implications 


The dynamic nature of our economy in 
past years is evident from this brief review 
of the shifting trends in employment. The 
next 20 years are likely to see equally rapid, 
perhaps even more rapid, technological and 
economic changes, as well as a wholly un- 
precedented rise in the numbers of boys and 
girls entering the labor market. For both 
these reasons—the changing economic scene 
and the rising numbers of new workers— 
there will be need, as never before, for a 
continuous flow of comprehensive, up-to- 
date information on employment oppor- 
tunities and trends in different fields of 
work, 


A long step forward in providing the 
needed data will be taken when the new 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, now in preparation in the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, is published in 1957. The Bureau’s 
program of occupational outlook publica- 
tions calls for the issuance of new editions 
of the Handbook biennially thereafter and 
for a coordinated series of supplemental 
reports. 

Expansion in vocational guidance serv- 
ices to keep pace with the growing school 
population or, preferably, to do better than 
that, is another important objective. With- 
out vocational counselors to make occupa- 
tional information available to young 
people and help them in interpreting this 
information in the light of their own apti- 
tudes and interests, the work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in studying and reporting 
on the occupational outlook would avail 
but little—either in aiding the life adjust- 
ment of individuals or in improving the 
utilization of the Nation’s personnel re- 
sources. 


WANTED—SEAL FOR A.P.G.A. 


APGA is looking for designs and ideas for a seal that will symb 
Association and its purposes. Members are invited to send in sketches and 
descriptions for a decorative seal to APGA headquarters at 1534 O Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. С. The design chosen will be used wherever the 
Association's name is used—on stationery, certificates, literature, etc. As 
an example of what could be used, the first design submitted was ja the 
shape of a compass. Please submit your ideas by February 1, 1956 so 
they can be considered at the 1957 Convention. 
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Use of the Survey of Study Habits 
And Attitudes for Counseling Students 


WILLIAM F. BROWN and WAYNE H. HOLTZMAN 


Се in educational settings are 
constantly confronted with students 
who appear to have above-average scholastic 
aptitude but are doing very poorly in their 
course of study. Often such individuals 
have problems of adjusting to the stresses of 
becoming an adult, breaking adolescent ties 
to the home, accepting responsibilities, and 
establishing mature social relationships. 
Many others have failed to find their studies 
sufficiently satisfying and rewarding to de- 
velop any interest in doing well, although 
they recognize the status of a college degree 
in our society. Still others claim that they 
greatly desire to get high grades, that they 
work hard but fail to make any headway. 
Such students frequently gloss over failures, 
rationalize poor achievement, and end up 
studying only when the "spirit moves 
them.” [5] 

The Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes (SSHA) [/] was developed to aid in 
the identification and counseling of stu- 
dents who have an undesirable orientation 
toward the teacher, the classroom, home- 
work assignments, or other aspects of scho- 
lastic life. Unlike its predecessors, the 
SSHA was constructed by successive refine- 
ments of statements answered by large num- 
bers of freshmen in representative colleges 
throughout the country. [2] One-semester 
grade averages obtained subsequent to ad- 
ministration of the questionnaire served as 
a criterion for the selection of items prog- 
nostic of later performance. Cross-valida- 
tion of a 36-item key for men and a 29-item 
key for women was carried out on 1756 men 
and 1118 women from 10 colleges. [4] 


WiLLIAM Е. Brown is with the George Washington 
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Validity coefficients ranged from .27 to .66 
for men and from .26 to .65 for women, with 
means of .42 and .45, respectively. 

The correlations between SSHA scores 
and grades were significant for all schools, 
while the correlations between the SSHA 
and the ACE Psychological Examination, 
a standard measure of scholastic aptitude, 
were consistently low (.25 for men and .34 
for women). Partial correlation coefficients 
between SSHA and grades with ACE held 
constant were .34 and .33 for men and 
women respectively. From these results, it 
was concluded that the SSHA has a unique 
predictive validity in the study of educa- 
tional achievement. 


A Follow-Up Study of High School 
Seniors 


Since all the original studies on the SSHA 
were concerned with college students, the 
question arose of its relevance to the prob- 
lems of high school students, in particular 
in the counseling of seniors preparing for 
college. An earlier analysis of the readabil- 
ity of the SSHA yielded Flesch Reading 
Ease Scores of 67 for the cover page and 58 
for the items in the scale. According to 
Flesch [3], this material can be readily un- 
derstood by the typical tenth-grade pupil. 
Consequently, the SSHA should be appro- 
priate for use with students in senior high 
school as well as those in college. 

In April, 1953, the SSHA was adminis- 
tered to 228 girls and 227 boys who were 
graduating seniors at Austin High School, 
Austin, Texas. The questionnaire was ad- 


t The authors wish to thank Mr. №. Н. Wittner, 
principal of Austin High School at the time of this 
study for his generous cooperation in the collection 
of high school data, without which this study could 
not have been made. 
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ministered by teachers during the home 
room period. All but 7.3 per cent of the 
total graduating class were included in the 
sample. A three-year high school grade av- 
erage, computed after graduation from high 
school, was obtained for each student to 
provide a criterion of scholastic achieve- 
ment. Correlations between SSHA and 
high school grades were .48 and .51 for boys 
and girls, respectively. These data, together 
with means and standard deviations for 
each sex, are presented in TABLE I. 


TABLE 1 


Relationship between SSHA Scores and 
Academic Grades in High School 


_—Grades—. —SSHA—, Correla- 


N M S.D. M S.D. tion 
Girls 228 84.7 5.1 30.8 11.0 51 
Boys 227 82.9 5.6 32.0 13.3 48 


These results are markedly similar to the 
average validity coefficients, means, and 
standard deviations previously reported for 
the SSHA when given to college freshmen. 
Since most of the unfavorable study habits 
and attitudes which plague many students 
undoubtedly develop early in their educa- 
tional careers, the use of the SSHA at the 
high school level for early detection of such 
predispositions should prove of value to 
school counselors. 

A question highly pertinent to the value 
of the SSHA in counseling high school stu- 
dents is the following: As measured by the 
SSHA, to what extent do study habits and 
attitudes in high school continue to play an 
important role in determining scholastic 
success in college? If there is an appreciable 
relationship between SSHA scores obtained 
while still in high school and grades re- 
ceived the following year as a college stu- 
dent, the SSHA can be a valuable instru- 
ment for the school counselor confronted 
with the problem of offering intelligent 
guidance to the student who is considering 
college. A related question concerns the 
consistency with which study habits and at- 
titudes are maintained during the transition 
from high school to college. 

To answer these questions, a followup 
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study was made of those seniors in Austin 
High School who entered the University of 
Texas as freshmen the following year. 
Since all new freshmen at the University of 
Texas were administered a battery of tests 
including the SSHA when they first entered 
the University, data were easily obtained 
for making comparison. At the end of the 
fall semester, point-hour grade averages 
were computed for the 81 men and 62 
women who had completed their first se- 
mester of college work after entering the 
University directly from Austin High 
School. Five sets of measures were studied 
independently for men and women: (a) 
average grade in high school, (b) SSHA 
score in high school, (c) SSHA score in col- 
lege, (d) ACE score in college, and (e) aver- 
age grade in first semester of college work. 
Intercorrelations of these variables are pre- 
sented in Tastes 2 and 3 for men and 
women, respectively. 


TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations for 81 Men 


Variable number 


No. Variable 1 2 3 4 
pose rea c Е аа rcd 
1 high school grade 

2 high school SSHA 56 


3 college SSHA 60 83 

4 ACE (total) 52 42 44 

5 college grade 68 50 52 67 
TABLE 3 


Intercorrelations for 62 Women 


Variable number 


No. Variable 1 2 3 4 


1 high school grade 

2 high school SSHA 55 

3 college SSHA 47 80 

4 ACE (total) 64 7190.1 * 182 

5 college grade 79 44 37 50 


Correlations between high school SSHA 
and college grades (.50 for men and 44 for 
women) compare quite favorably with simi- 
lar correlations between the earlier SSHA 
and high school grades (.56 and .55) or be- 
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tween the college SSHA and college grades 
(.52 and .37). It must be remembered that 
these results pertain for a highly restricted 
sample of the original high school popula- 
tion, namely, only those students who 
elected to enter the University of Texas and 
then succeeded in doing well enough in 
their studies to complete the first semester 
of their freshman year. If other strong se- 
lective factors had not prevented a majority 
of Austin High School seniors from entering 
the University and completing one semester 
of work, validity coefficients would un- 
doubtedly have been still higher. 

Further light upon the meaning of these 
results is shed by the high degree of con- 
sistency in SSHA scores over the six-month 
period between the first and second admin- 
istration of the questionnaire. Correlations 
between the two sets of scores were .83 and 
.80 for men and women, respectively. 
Again, restriction in range due to the fact 
that scores on the second administration of 
the SSHA could be obtained only for stu- 
dents who elected to enter the University of 
Texas tended to lower these test-retest cor- 
relations. It is of interest that these corre- 
lations remain so high in spite of restriction 
in range and marked differences in the con- 
ditions under which the two sets of scores 
were obtained—the first in small, informal 
groups within a high school setting, the sec- 
ond in large, impersonal groups character- 
ized by the quasi-selective atmosphere of an 
extensive college freshman testing program. 

Earlier studies [4] of the reliability of 
the SSHA with college sophomores over a 
test-retest interval of 11 weeks yielded co- 
efficients of .88 and .84 for men and women, 
respectively, not appreciably different from 
the present findings. 


The Counseling Key in Use, a Case Study 


It is fairly obvious from these results that 
the particular attitudes toward teachers and 
studying, academic values, and habits of 
work which are developed in earlier years, 
carry over to a marked degree in at least 
the first semester of college. How stable 
such attitudes are after more exposure to 
college remains to be determined. To the 
extent that such attitudes influence scholar- 
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ship, they are of primary importance to 
the school counselor. To facilitate the use 
of the SSHA in counseling students, a special 
Counseling Key has been provided. Placing 
the key over a student's answer sheet re- 
veals the critical items which he has 
answered in a manner characteristic of poor 
students. Counselor and student together 
may go down the list of significant items, 
examining the implications of each answer 
for the student in terms of his achievement, 
goals, and personal problems. When used 
skillfully as a means of stimulating the 
student and accelerating discussion of his 
problems, this technique can be quite help- 
ful. The following typical case illustrates 
how the SSHA can be used as an adjunct to 
other techniques available to the school 
counselor when dealing with problems of 
education adjustments.? 


The Case of John F. 


Coming from a family where both par- 
ents were college graduates, it seemed quite 
natural that John would enter college after 
high school. His grades in a small urban 
high school had been well above average, 
and he had completed his freshman year 
at a small college in his hometown before 
coming to Texas A & M to major in geology. 
But the competitive standards of a major 
university proved rather difficult. Within 
six weeks, John appeared at the counsel- 
ing center, dejected because he was already 
failing in his studies. He thought he was 
capable of doing well in college; after all, 
he did manage to get satisfactory grades in 
most of his courses the previous year in his 
hometown college. But now he was con- 
fused "because there's such a great differ- 
ence between the demands made on me 
here." 

John received a score of only 14 on the 
SSHA, placing him in the fifth percentile 
among college freshmen. The Counseling 
Key revealed 16 items diagnostic of his 
particular attitudes and poor motivation. 
When John first approached the counselor, 
he blamed his difficulties entirely on "poor 


*The authors wish to thank Dr. Frank E. Mc- 


Farland for supplying the case history employed 
herein. 
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study habits." But his pattern of responses 
to the SSHA revealed far more basic defects 
in his general attitudes and motivation. He 
really dislikes certain required courses for a 
geology major and admits that the prestige 
of having a college education was a primary 
motive for going to college. Significant 
items on the Counseling Key indicated that 
John becomes discouraged easily by difficult 
or dull assignments and admits wasting con- 
siderable time reading magazines, going to 
movies and “chewing the fat.” When he 
does try to study, his efforts are haphazard, 
lacking organization, and impelled mostly 
by approaching quizzes. He claims that he 
studies quite frequently but fails to get 
anywhere. 

While discussing the results of the SSHA, 
item by item, John soon began to realize 
that the source of his difficulties lay, not in 
lack of study skills per se, but in his basic 
orientation to college, his lack of interest 
in a major part of his chosen course of 
study, and his tendency to give up easily 
when confronted with a difficult task. 

Several months and ten interviews later, 
John was again given the SSHA. His score 
of 39 ranked him at the 60th percentile. 
The only critical item of the original 16 
which remained indicated that John still 
felt that his grades were not an accurate 
reflection of his ability. During the course 
of counseling, John gained considerable in- 
sight into the nature of his problem. Use 
of the SSHA in the initial interview served 
to correct his early rationalization that lack 
of study skills alone was responsible for his 
failures and provided a springboard for 
John to use in gaining a more accurate 
self-appraisal. 

When employed in the hands of an ex- 
perienced counselor as an adjunct to other 
techniques, the SSHA can frequently be 
used for pinpointing significant work habits, 
attitudes, and motivational factors related 
to scholastic failure. The student's interest 
in his total score and pattern of responses 
on the SSHA can provide an opening wedge 
for discussion using the Counseling Key. 
When employed in this manner, a low score 
on the SSHA can generally be interpreted 
as a valid indicator of poor study habits and 
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attitudes. A high score, on the other hand, 
is not necessarily a sign that the student 
needs little help in this area. Occasionally 
an individual lacks the ability or willing- 
ness to appraise his weaknesses realistically, 
thus obtaining an undeservedly high score 
on the SSHA. 

The degree of sincerity in answering each 
item and the amount of interest shown by 
the student in his own score are directly 
related to the validity of the results. In an 
earlier study with freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Texas [4], one group of 411 students 
was told when the SSHA was administered 
at the beginning of the semester that any- 
one who was interested could obtain his 
score and have it interpreted if he would 
call one of the authors. For the 90 women 
and 98 men who were sufficiently motivated 
to make inquiry, the correlations between 
SSHA scores and grades at the end of the 
semester were quite high, .65 and 71 re- 
spectively. For the remaining 223, the cor- 
relations were relatively low, .43 for women 
and .41 for men. The marked differences 
between these two sets of validity coefficients 
are highly significant. These results suggest 
that the SSHA has high validity when used 
for the guidance of students who are seeking 
help with their academic difficulties. 


Summary 

The Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes (SSHA) was examined as to its possi- 
ble value in counseling high school and 
college students having scholastic difficulties. 
The SSHA was administered to the entire 
senior class of Austin High School, Austin, 
Texas, and scores were compared with sub- 
sequent academic rank at graduation. The 
obtained correlations of .48 and .51 for 
boys and girls, respectively, indicated the 
validity of the SSHA as a predictor of scho- 
lastic achievement in high school. 

A number of graduates entered the Uni- 
versity of Texas where scores on а retest 
ЅЅНА and on the ACE were obtained at 
the beginning of the semester, together with 
grade-point averages later in the freshman 

ear. For this restricted sample, correla- 
tions of both the high school SSHA and the 
college SSHA with subsequent college grades 
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were close to .50, markedly similar to the 
earlier results in high school. The high 
degree of relationship between the two 
administrations of the SSHA (r’s of .83 and 
.80) indicated a surprising degree of sta- 
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GUIDANCE CONFERENCES AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Massachusetts celebrated its 50th Anniversary of Vocational Education 
at the Vocational Guidance Counselor's Program in Northampton Octo- 
ber 26-27. The opening speech, on "Guidance and Vocational Educa- 
tion in Brazil" was given by Stanley Kruszyna. Other speakers were 
Bert A. Roens and Professor Charles R. Crakes. 


Western Personnel Institute held its annual Fall Conference at its 
new building in Pasadena on November 1 and 2 for members of the 
Academic Council and guests at a series of working meetings. "Theme of 
the Conference was “The Student Personnel Program of the Future,” 
with John G. Darley keynoting the meeting in a speech on “College 
Students in an Electronic Era." Other round-table discussions covered 
collegiate personnel work from the standpoint of the dean of students—as 
well as the problem of how most effectively to handle the rising college 
enrollments of the next ten years. 


"Looking Backward" over 19 annual Conferences on Guidance held at 
Western Michigan College in conjunction with the Southwestern Michi- 
gan Guidance Association, the college reviews the growth of the Con- 
ference from 136 people in 1937 at a luncheon in a basement cafeteria 
to the 1,000 or so people overflowing the Women's Gym. The confer- 
ences were originated by John C. Hoekje of Western Michigan and soon 
became a joint meeting with the Southwestern Michigan Guidance 
Association. The twentieth Conference was held Saturday, March 17, 
1956 at the college under the direction of George H. Hilliard. 


"Guidance and Mental Health" was the theme of the Third Annual 
Counselors’ and Personnel Workers’ Conference at Prairie View А & M 
College, Texas, July 5, 1956. Consultants for the conference were Robert 
L. Sutherland, Director of Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Beatrix Cobb, Head of the Medical Psychology Section, 
M. D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute, Texas Medical Center. 
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[| GuiLFORD-ZIMMERMAN Aptitude Sur- 


The Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey 


J. P. GUILFORD 


yey! is composed of seven tests, each de- 
signed to measure a different aptitude fac- 
tor or primary mental ability. The prefer- 
ence for a differential aptitude battery that 
is based upon the rational approach of 
factor theory and on empirically established 
factors is attributable to several considera- 
tions. The factor concepts are meaningful 
and dependable, as well as being broadly 
applicable. Factor tests provide a broad 
coverage of human traits in a very eco- 
nomical manner. They provide both for 
highly valid, weighted combinations of 
scores for predicting success in particular 
activities and for the basis for differential 
predictions. 

The seven parts of the GZAS and their 
factors are as follows: 

I. Verbal Comprehension—The factor of 
verbal comprehension is the dominant one 
in all tests of verbal intelligence. It is best 
measured by a recognition-vocabulary test. 

IL General Reasoning—The factor of 
general reasoning is perhaps the second 
most prominent component of most verbal- 
intelligence tests. Intensive research on the 
factor points to the conclusion that this 
factor is an ability to understand or to 
structure problems in preparation for their 
solution. It may, however, be broader than 
that. It may be a more general ability to 
form complex conceptions of many kinds. 

Ш. Numerical Operations—The factor 
known as numerical facility is the ability to 
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‘Hereafter referred to as GZAS. 


deal with numbers, wherever operations 
with numbers are involved. 

IV. Perceptual Speed—The factor of per- 
ceptual speed is the ability to discriminate 
visual forms, figures, and other objects 
rapidly and accurately. 

V. Spatial Orientation—The factor by the 
same name is the ability to form an aware- 
ness of the spatial order of things perceived 
visually. It probably represents an essen- 
tial process in those who must direct their 
body movements correctly in their work. 

VI. Spatial Visualization—The factor of 
visualization is an ability to think of 
changes in objects—changes in position, 
orientation, or internal relationships. 

VII. Mechanical Knowledge—This seems 
to be primarily a culturally developed 
ability, representing the fund of information 
about mechanical objects and operations. 

Applicability. The GZAS is most appli- 
cable to senior high school students, college 
students, and adults who have had similar 
levels of education. Certain Parts, for ex- 
ample, Numerical Operations and Percep- 
tual Speed, are adaptable to examinees with 
lower levels of education, and in some cir- 
cumstances also the Parts of Verbal Compre- 
hension, Spatial Orientation, and Spatial 
Visualization. Part II, General Reasoning 
is probably too difficult for junior high- 
school students. Part VII, Mechanical 
Knowledge, is not adaptable to children 
and its scores have limited range for women 
in general. 

As to sex differences, women have scored 
markedly below men in Mechanical Knowl- 
edge and also quite significantly below men 
in Spatial Visualization and Spatial Orienta- 
tion. In college groups they have averaged 
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slightly below men in all parts except that 
of Perceptual Speed, but it is not certain 
that the samples have represented the sexes 
fairly. 

Content. The content of each test will 
be described very briefly. Verbal Compre- 
hension is a multiple-choice, vocabulary 
test with five alternative answers. Answers 
are of the same level of commonness as the 
stem word, as indicated by the Thorndike- 
Lorge list. A wide range of difficulty is 
represented among the items. A long form 
of the test includes 72 items with a 25-min- 
ute time limit (exclusive of administration 
time). A short form includes 40 items with 
a 10-minute time limit. 

General Reasoning includes 27 items of 
the arithmeticreasoning type. By making 
the numerical operations simple and of 
minimal importance, numerical-facility var- 
iance has been practically eliminated. The 
working time is 35 minutes, but it has been 
given successfully with a 15-minute time 
limit. 

Numerical Operations includes simple 
problems of addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication in multiple-choice form with 
six alternative answers to each pair of items. 
Working time is 8 minutes. 

Perceptual Speed is composed of 72 scor- 
able items set up in short matching-item 
form. That is, for each set of four objects 
(items) there are five alternative answers. 
In each set there are very similar objects, 
such as hats, shoes, lamps, or houses, etc. 
Working time is 5 minutes. 

Spatial Orientation is composed of pic- 
tures of a landscape seen over the prow of a 
motorboat. In each item a pair of such 
pictures is shown, the boat being pointed 
in a different direction in the two. Five 
alternative symbols indicate the difference 
in the two orientations of the boat. A time 
of 10 minutes is given for 60 items, 

Spatial Visualization is composed of 60 
scorable items. In form A of the test, in 
each item an alarm clock is shown in a cer- 
tain position. Verbal instructions tell how 
the position of the clock is to be changed. 
Five alternative pictures indicate the possi- 
ble final position. From one to three 
changes are described. Working time is 30 
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minutes. In form B of the test, the instruc- 
tions are given by arrows rather than ver- 
bally. From one to four moves are indi- 
cated. "There are 40 items for which eight 
minutes of working time are allowed. 

Mechanical Knowledge includes multiple- 
choice information items on tools and their 
use, on parts of an automobile and their 
malfunctions, and on common activities of 
plumber, carpenter, etc. For 55 scorable 
items 30 minutes are allowed. 

The unusually long working times speci- 
fied for some of the Parts were chosen with 
the belief that some tests (particularly 
Parts I, II, and VII) are essentially power 
tests and opportunity should be provided 
for most examinees to attempt all items. 
Other tests, particularly Parts III and IV, 
were regarded as strictly speed tests, for 
which unusually short working times are 
optimal. The liberal number of items in 
most Parts was designed to yield the levels 
of reliability regarded as necessary for ac- 
curate measurement of individuals. For 
some types of tests, it is not possible to have 
both high reliability and short working 
time. 

Administration and Scoring. Each Part 
of the GZAS is in a separate booklet and 
any combination of them can be adminis- 
tered. Each Part is, of course, separately 
timed. Answer sheets are used for all Parts 
except III and IV, which, being speed tests, 
require that as little of the working time as 
possible be devoted to purely clerical opera- 
tions. 

With three exceptions, to be noted, the 
scoring formula is rights minus one-quarter 
of the wrongs. For the speed tests, Parts III 
and IV, the formula is rights minus wrongs. 
For Part VII, Mechanical Knowledge, the 
score is the number right. 

Norms. For college students, norms are 
based upon totals of approximately 2700 
men and 1600 women who were tested in 
three universities, mostly at the freshman 
level. A profile chart provides equivalent 
values on the C scale, the centile scale, and 
the T scale. Supplementary norms are 
given for the short version of Form A of 
Verbal Comprehension and for Form B of 
Spatial Visualization. These norms are 
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based upon a total of nearly 600 students at 
one state college. 


Reliability. Most of the estimates of re- 
liability of the scores from the GZAS have 
been near the .90 level. Odd-even estimates 
for Parts I and II were .96 and .89, respec- 
tively. Alternate-forms reliability was esti- 
mated for Parts III, IV, and V, with results 
of .92, .92, and .88, respectively. Kuder- 
Richardson estimates by their formula 21 
(which gives lower-bound figures) were made 
for all Parts except III and IV, for the two 
sexes separately. The results, by Part, were: 
I, .91 and .91; II, .81, and .74; V, .89 and .88; 
VI, .94 and .93; VII, .91 and 74. 

Validity. It is well to make a distinction 
between factorial validity on the one hand 
and practical on the other. The former 
answers the question of what the test meas- 
ures and how well it does so. Тһе latter 
answers the question of what practical per- 
formances the test predicts. 

The first six Parts of the GZAS have been 
factor analyzed in three populations; a group 
of college men, a group of high-school 
(grade 11) boys, and a group of high-school 
girls. The correlations of the Parts with 
their leading factors, in these three popula- 
tions, were estimated as follows: 


Verbal Comprehension: AL, .86, 79 
General Reasoning: -56, 58, 61 
Numerical Facility: 66, 89, 82 
Perceptual Speed: 67, 62, 62 
Spatial Orientation: 59, 59; 65 
Spatial Visualization: 63, 60, 61 


Part VII as such has never been factor- 
analyzed. Similar tests have correlated 
about .70 and higher with the factor ul. 
Since it is a form of achievement test, in a 
sense, its content is virtually self validating. 

It might be added that all Parts are ex- 
ceptionally pure factorially, except for Part 
VI, Spatial Visualization, which has correla- 
tions with the factor of spatial orientation of 
.22 to .44 in the three populations, and cor- 
relations with the factor of general reason- 
ing to the extent of .25 to .38. It is prob- 
able that Form B has lower correlations 
with these two factors. 

There is considerable information con- 
cerning correlations of the GZAS test with 
course grades in a large variety of subjects. 
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As should be expected, the score for Verbal 
Comprehension generally has the largest 
correlations. In one university, the correla- 
tions ranged from .16 (with foreign lan- 
guages) to .54 (with English Composition). 
In another university the range was from 
.12 (with Drama) to .61 (with Biology) in 
24 courses. In a state college, the correla- 
tions were from .20 (with English 2) to .57 
(with Psychology). 

The next highest correlations are between 
scores for General Reasoning and grades. 
At one university they ranged from .24 
(with languages) to .39 (with Accounting). 
At a second university the range was from 
.08 (with Drama) to .45 (with Biology). At 
a state college the range was from 00 (with 
mathematics) to .81 (with either Chemistry 
or Psychology). 

Other factor scores have a few scattered 
validity coefficients that are statistically sig- 
nificant. The Numerical Operations score, 
for some reason as yet unknown, has low 
but significant correlations with such 
courses as language, literature, journalism, 
and drama, as well as with courses in sci- 
ence and mathematics, where such relation- 
ships would be expected. The Perceptual 
Speed score has had no significant correla- 
tions with academic courses, except for a .29 
in Journalism and a .26 in Pharmacy. The 
Spatial Orientation score has shown signifi- 
cant correlations (in the .20’s) with courses 
in mathematics, art, and engineering. 
Spatial Visualization has shown similar cor- 
relations in the same subjects as well as 
with some sciences such as Biology and Psy- 
chology. The score in Mechanical Knowl- 
edge has shown no significant correlations 
with any academic grades. 

For average grades in all subjects taken 
during the first year (N exceeds 2000), the 
correlations with the seven Parts were: .46, 
.34, .28, .16, .10, 17, and —.07, for Parts I 
through VII, respectively. Validation of 
differential-aptitude tests against average 

ades is not recommended, but these figures 
are cited to indicate relative overall impor- 
tance of the factor scores in the academic 
setting. 

Validation data are available in the pre- 
diction of success of supervisors in an indus- 
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try, with correlations of .52, .29, .20, .07, and 
.28, for Parts I, II, III, IV, and VII, respec- 
tively (N = 84 for all Parts except VII, for 
which N was 31). There have been other 
scattered data for such personnel as engi- 
neers, operations analysts, and dressmaking 
students. Considerable information regard- 
ing validity of tests of these same factors was 
obtained for prediction of success of stu- 
dents in training for pilot, bombardier, 
navigator assignments, and others, during 
World War II (1). Because of the common 
factors involved and the similarity of the 
tests in many instances, similar conclusions 
can be drawn concerning validities of the 
GZAS tests. This safe transfer of informa- 
tion is another advantage of the rational, 
factor approach. 
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COMMENTS 


Qus article starts with the state- 
| ment that factors as measured by 
tests are meaningful, dependable, and 
broadly applicable, and that they provide 
highly valid combinations of scores for pre- 
diciting success. These are, of course, state- 
ments which are subject to verification, they 
can be checked against the facts. What are 
the facts? 

On the first point, dependability and ap- 
plicability. There is considerable evidence 
to show that the factorial composition of a 
test depends upon what else is put into the 
factor analysis: if only one test has a load- 
ing of factor x, that factor is not at all likely 
to be revealed by the analysis. The percep- 
tual speed factor in the GZAS comes to mind 
here, for it measures perceptual speed by 
| means of pictures of objects. Now, the 
USES factor analysis revealed two percep- 
tual speed factors, one involving verbal or 
numerical symbols, the other involving 
spatial symbols: which perceptual factor do 
the GZAS pictures measure—or is this still 
a third perceptual factor? We need much 
more information about this point, and 
others like it, before these factorial concepts 
are dependable and broadly applicable. 

On the second point, validity. The au- 
thor writes of factorial and practical valid- 
ity. “The former answers the question of 
what the test measures and how well it does 
зо. The latter answers the question of what 
practical performance the test predicts.” 
Let us pause and examine the meaning of 
these statements. 

Factorial validity means simply that the 
test measures the factor which it is sup- 
Posed to measure. Is it legitimate to call 
this “what the test measures?" Тһе coun- 
selor or personnel man is interested in prac- 
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tical validity: he wants to know if it will 
predict how well a client or an applicant 
will do in a training program or on a job. 
To test users, “what the test measures" is 
not some hypothetical construct, but the 
reality of performance. То use the term as 
Guilford does is to give to factorial validity 
a dignity and meaning which it does not 
deserve in the minds of those whose use of 
the test is for practical purposes. The 
counselor wants theory only if it works. 
There is no validity other than practical 
validity, for if factors have meaning they 
have it in practice. 

The validity of the GZAS, then, rests on 
two types of data. Air Force test data, 
upon which Guilford drew in constructing 
this battery, and validity data collected for 
this battery. The USAF data provide only 
a good basis for constructing these tests; 
whether the hypotheses are justified is some- 
thing to demonstrate. The demonstration 
consists of correlations between factors and 
course grades, and between factors and 
supervisory success. The r's with course 
grades are generally highest for Verbal 
Comprehension, with General Reasoning 
next, and other factors have seemingly hap- 
hazard relationships, except for the Spatial 
factors which have r's in the .20’s with 
scientific and artistic subjects. In other 
words, the battery functions largely as an 
intelligence test. The data on supervisors 
do not tell us what success as a supervisor 
meant, but they do suggest again that the 
battery measures intelligence and predicts 
success when intelligence is required. 

The relative independence of most of the 
factors means only that most of them have 
no known practical value. Guilford's state-_ 


ment concerning the "safe D s 
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mation" from the USAF tests to this battery 
is interesting, three years after the severe 
criticisms independently made of this very 
battery and manual by Anastasi, Bechtoldt, 
Carroll, and Vernon in the 1953 Mental 
Measurements Yearbook: Anastasi wrote 
"The available data fail to justify such 
optimism," Bechtoldt said “The lack of evi- 
dence to support the claims presented in the 
manual is unfortunately a common charac- 
teristic of many such tests," Carroll noted 
that "these lists (of occupation) go beyond 
existing knowledge and reflect in some cases 
an inadequate job analysis of the occupa- 
tion in question," and Vernon noted that 
the "validation data against external cri- 
teria are singularly unpromising.” It is an 


unfortunate characteristic of factor analysts 
that their interest in factors makes them 
blind to the importance of behavior and |’ 
performance. 

Since the Mental Measurements Yearbook ` 
was published Guilford has revised his 
manual: It is just off the press and I have 
not yet seen it. Potential users should 
examine it carefully in the light of the: 
criticisms in the Yearbook and of these com- 
ments. It is to be hoped that the good 
technical foundation laid for this battery by 
the USAF work and the factorial analysis 
of the GZAS tests will be followed up by, 
sound empirical validation studies and good 
technical reporting both in the manual and 
in the journals.—DoNarp E. Super. 


EARLY ADMISSION STUDENTS DO WELL IN COLLEGE 


Bright students who enter college from the tenth or eleventh grade of 
high school usually not only receive outstanding grades, but also achieve 
a satisfactory adjustment, according to a study by William G. Mollenkopf 
of Educational Testing Service. Dr. Mollenkopf has evaluated the 
college records of over 800 students entering college in 1951 or 1952 
under the Program for Early Admission to College sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Academically, the Scholars outstripped classmates at their college 
matched with them for ability. Each year, freshman through senior, over 
half of the Scholars were in the top 30 per cent of their class as compared 
with less than half of the control group making the top 30 per cent. 
However, Scholars who tested the same as older classmates may actually 
have been slightly higher in academic aptitude since, in this age range, 
aptitude scores tend to increase slightly with age. 

Ninety per cent of both Scholars and comparison students had "excel- 
lent," "good," or "moderately good" adjustments on a faculty rating list, 
in spite of the possibly greater problems faced by the younger students. 
"There was a constant but slight tendency for more Scholars than compari- 
sons to receive "poor" or “very poor" adjustment ratings. The small 
percentage of this difference, from one to four, suggests it has little 
practical significance.—-ET'S Developments, March, 1956. 
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THE FACULTY IS HUMAN, TOO 


JOHN G. DARLEY 


The points made in the following address 
concerning the relationship between student 
personnel workers and faculty at the univer- 
sity level are of pertinence also in the sec- 


ondary school. Dean Darley agreed with 
this suggestion and regretted lack of time to 
develop this issue in the body of the article. 
—Ed. 


Т CONTRAST between the two worlds in 
which I have lived, formerly in student 
personnel work and now as a graduate 
school administrator, is somewhat amazing. 
I am now in the unhappy position of being 
an outsider looking at the personnel pro- 
gram, in which I grew up professionally, 
through the eyes of the entire faculty. I 
am what the sociologist calls a marginal 
man, and it is in such terms that I am writ- 
ing. As a member, and I hope a member 
in good standing, of these two academic 
worlds, let me try to interpret them to each 
other. 


The Nature of a Profession 


First of all, let me talk a little bit about 
the personnel program as I see it. The 
bane of this movement is a premature pro- 
fessionalism. "The result of this premature 
professionalism is a form of separatism from 

he faculty that may be self-defeating. What 
are the hallmarks of a profession? By what 
„historic steps does an occupation or a job 
lift itself by its bootstraps and become a 
profession? We know relatively little about 
the sociology of professions although there 
15 some research and seminar work going on 
n this field at Columbia and elsewhere. In 
947, at the time the University of Minne- 
sota celebrated the quarter century of its 
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personnel program, Gilbert Wrenn and I, 
in complementary papers, undertook to 
apply certain criteria of professionalization 
to the student personnel movement. These 
criteria are mentioned here in a somewhat 
modified form. A profession comes into 
being if at least the following conditions are 
met: First of all, there must be the existence 
of a social need. I think there is no ques- 
tion, in terms of student mortality in col- 
leges and universities, in terms of one-sided 
personal development, in terms of a variety 
of other factors, that a social need exists for 
the thing we call personnel work. Second, 
a job or an occupation lifts itself by its 
bootstraps to professional status if it can 
demonstrate the existence of specialized 
knowledge and skills to meet this presumed 
need. Third, an occupation or a job lifts 
itself by its bootstraps to professional status 
if it comes to have the power to impose 
standards of selection and training on its 
members. Fourth, the occupation or job 
lifts itself by its bootstraps to become a pro- 
fession when it develops professional groups 
and associations such as the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, the American 
Psychological Association, the Southern Col- 
lege Personnel Association, and similar pro- 
fessional or quasi-professional units. Fifth, 
when the occupation lifts itself. by its boot- 
straps it develops and differentiates sub- 
specialties; housing counselors, marriage 
counselors, and vocational counselors would 
be examples of such sub-specialists. In the 
sixth instance, the occupation becomes a 
profession when it develops a system of 
ethical codes, and methods of social control 
in addition to ethical codes. The NVGA 
has published a code of ethics. APGA pub- 
lishes a list of agencies that are deemed to 
be good. These are forms of social control. 
There are membership standards which are 
designed also to exercise social control. 

‘And finally, an occupation becomes a 
profession when it can persuade some state 
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legislature to pass laws that establish legal 
recognition. 

By these criteria, which I think are socio- 
logically sound, only parts of the total stu- 
dent personnel program have any claim to 
being professional or should seek profes- 
sional status. But personnel workers all 
tend to act as if they were well along the 
social trail that leads to full professionaliza- 
tion. 

As an occupation does become a profes- 
sion, there are certain possibly unpleasant 
outcomes of this course of action for society. 
First of all, there is a rise in the salary scale, 
the costs of the enterprise. All adminis- 
trators take a moderately dim view of this; 
I speak for the moment as an administrator. 
'Then there comes a complication in the line 
and staff patterns in a university, or a col- 
lege, or a high school. Where does this 
new professional group fit in the organiza- 
tion chart? What role is it to play in our 
line and staff organization? This is a com- 
plication that follows upon the pretensions 
of grandeur associated with professionaliza- 
tion. Then, professionalization leads to a 
certain amount of separatism—a separation 
of us as personnel workers from others in 
the academic enterprise. Separatism is al- 
most always followed by a distortion and 
misunderstanding of roles—who is doing 
what? Since specialization produces this 
kind of situation, it engenders communica- 
tion problems. We can no longer talk well 
or easily to other specialists within the total 
educational environment. Professionalism 
leads to a certain kind of self-righteousness 
and self-consciousness of attitudes that are 
sometimes difficult to cope with. Finally, 
after professionalization has run its full 
gamut, it leads to a vested interest philoso- 
phy, in which only we are blessed and no 
one else can do what we have arrogated to 
ourselves—in which only we must be allowed 
to do those things that we claim for our 
domain because only we have the special- 
ized body of knowledge and skills that will 
permit them to be done properly. 

I suggest that one of the problems of 
higher education is that it is hag-ridden 
enough by compartmentalization and that 

we cannot bear very many more separate 
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professions in the entire enterprise. If we  - 
act like a profession in our various speciali- 
ties, if we as personnel workers make cer- 
tain claims to glory based on the criteria of 
a profession, but if we are not perceived as 
having earned this status, we may draw 
down on our heads in our local institutions 
the ridicule, the exasperation, or the rejec- 
tion of those upon whom we depend and 
those whom we, as members of the personnel 
group, serve in higher education. 

It was, I think, fairly axiomatic in private 
industry that the personnel department was 
the last to be installed and the first to be 
dropped. I hope this history will not be 
repeated in the student personnel move- 
ment, but I think our pretensions to pro- 
fessionalization need to be carefully studied. 

I suggest that we have no claims to profes- 
sionalization in all of the various personnel 
sub-specialties that we have created. 

Let’s look at this same problem another 
way—in terms of reports which are more 
directly familiar. In the May, 1955, Psy- 
chological Bulletin, Shoben reviewed 18 re- 
cent books on counseling. Shoben is a per- 
son who will command the respect and ad- 
miration of all who have read his works in 
the field of counseling. Let me quote part, 
and a distorted part, of his conclusions: “Ifa 
the present list of books is a fair sample of 
the present state of counseling psychology, 
there is room for worry over the effect of 
rapid professionalization of psychology as 
science., With the public demand for serv- 
ice high, there is apparently a considerable 
interest in publications dealing with tech-_ 
niques, less in books seriously occupied with, 
knowledge and understanding. There 
seems to be a tendency for practice to di- 
vorce itself from science. That could be 
detrimental to both” (page 262, The Psy- 
chological Bulletin, May, 1955). 

Let me say it another way. Recently I. 
had the good fortune to hear Nichola: 
Hobbs talk informally to a group of th 
counseling staff and administrators at the 
University of Texas. He was commenting 
on another weakness that he had noticed 
in training personnel workers: their own 
lack of a clear understanding and philoso- | 
phy of the world in which they live. 
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Whether this was due to their original se- 
lection, to their training, or to the harden- 
ing of their professional arteries, Dr. Hobbs 
would be too polite to say. 

Now let's put it still another way. We 
are members of one of the so-called helping 
occupations. As you know, there are many 
helping occupations—teaching is one, social 
work is another, psychiatry is another, the 
ministry is another, clinical psychology is 
another, counseling is another. However 
defined, these occupations are dedicated to 
a single goal, and that is to bring about 
changes in the behavior of the people with 
whom they deal. As a member of one of 
these helping occupations, the student per- 
sonnel worker must answer three questions. 
Why are we trying to help people? How do 
we help people? How do we know that we 
did help them? And in these simple ques- 
tions lies the heart of our problem. A re- 
view of the literature in our field would in- 
dicate that the answer to our first question 
is so general as to be meaningless. We help 
people because of some idea of good ad- 
justment. We don't know what good adjust- 
ment is, we don't know what happiness is, 
we don't know what success is, but we make 
this pious answer to the reason for our be- 
ing. I might add that educators in general 
make the same pious answer as to why they 
are in business, but they have been in busi- 
ness longer than we have and they can get 
away with it better than we can. The 
answer to our second question—how do we 
help people—is a retreat to a variety of 
doctrinaire positions or to “cook-book” 
treatises, as Shoben pointed out. Either we 
retreat to a non-directive or directive psycho- 
therapy, a doctrinaire position on both sides, 
or we buy a book on how to do it in the 
“cook-book” sense. And finally, how do we 
know that we did help people? If we look 
at the follow-up literature in our field, our 
answer to the third question is somewhat 
unknown. We have outrun our research 
substrates and traditions in our desire to be 
of help to individuals. We fundamentally 
cannot answer any one of these three ques- 
tions, as personnel workers, in a way that 
makes clear sense to a skeptical person. 
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The Faculty’s Role 


So much for us as personnel workers. 
Let me pick on the faculty for a moment. 
I am sure many student personnel workers 
have had the good fortune to read the book 
entitled The Academic Man by the dis- 
tinguished president of the University of 
Texas, Logan Wilson. Some will have had 
the opportunity to read the little brochure 
entitled “Teaching Salaries Then and 
Now,” published by the Ford Foundation, 
and prepared by Beardsley Rum! and one 
of his staff associates. I mention these two 
citations only because one theme scems to 
be common to both of them—the disaffec- 
tion and the hierarchical and striving struc- 
ture of the academic world, the social sub- 
culture in which counselors work as mem- 
bers of the higher education fraternity. 
This is not a completely happy world. Соп- 
sider the stereotype of the faculty member. 
He does a little teaching, a little research, a 
little community service, he shares to some 
degree in the government and administra- 
tion of his university. This stereotype is 
not realized equally within each individual. 
In other words, a faculty member does not 
divide up this work load 95 per cent time 
to each of these four functions. The stereo- 
type is not realized at all in a few of our 
poorest faculty colleagues. In some studies 
that we have been doing at Minnesota, the 
research expenditures of the University 
have shown a 13 fold increase in the space 
of 14 years. The total faculty size has 
doubled. The percentage of the faculty 
publishing has fallen from 49 to 36 per cent. 
We were concerned here with the research 
enterprise of the University, and we are 
sure that the whole faculty does not really 
fulfill the research part of this stereotype, 
in the way that might be expected from the 
typical idea of a faculty member. But попе" 
theless, this is the stereotype of the faculty 
and the stereotype has force, because it con- 
trols the behavior of the individuals. 

Most importantly for our consideration 
of personnel workers—the faculty has to be 
perceived as the top controlling group. 
For good or for evil, they are the bosses. 
They have continuity. The student per- 
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sonnel worker on the campus of any uni- 
versity or college is in the minority. What 
are some of the attitudes of the faculty 
toward them? First of all, what is their 
attitude toward administration? Remem- 
ber that those in personnel work are seen 
as being members of the administrative 
hierarchy. The nicest thing they say about 
administration is that it is a necessary evil. 
They are quite sure that the university 
could get along with less of it, much less of 
it, and that theirs is the true function. 
What is their attitude toward the “ancil- 
lary” services? Personnel workers represent 
“ancillary” services. Well, when the clutch 
is on, they think they can get rid of them. 
What is their attitude regarding the pri- 
mary enterprise of higher education? Some- 
times it is highly over-intellectualized; they 
are not apparently concerned with the good 
life, the full life, and the total student. 
They are concerned with imparting certain 
units of physics, or chemistry, or English; 
and they may go home at three o'clock. 
What is their attitude as they perceive the 
counselor to be “coddling” students or sal- 
vaging them? The counselor salvages those 
who would otherwise flunk out, and should 
flunk out, they say. The counselor coddles 
people, they say. His reply to this of course 
is different. He sees himself as humane, and 
tolerant, and generous. This is not their 
perception of his coddling and salvaging 
operations. What is their attitude toward 
his quasi-Freudian, quasi-psychometric jar- 
gon—his jargon and his pretensions to pro- 
fessional status? How do they really feel 
when he says he can't let them have certain 
information because it is confidential, and 
he has a confidential relationship with the 
client? This has a certain amount of non- 
sense in it for the ordinary faculty member. 
Now the problem of confidentiality is a real 
problem; I would not deny that, since I 
have been a personnel worker and I know 
what he is up against. I also know that the 
administrator, having decisions to make, 
cannot allow the specialist to hide behind 
some pretense of confidentiality when the 
welfare of the institution may be involved. 
What is the attitude of the faculty toward 
the validity of what the personnel worker 
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does? Remember I asked how we know 
that what we did was successful? How, 
when the faculty raises the question, do we 
know that the counseling we do is any 
better than they do or is any better than the 
absence of such a program? What is their 
attitude toward their own students? On 
occasion their attitude is one of impatience. 
They want to get back to their laboratories, 
They want to get home to their writing, 
They often don’t want to be bothered with 
students, whereas the personnel worker's 
whole life is involved in the welfare of his 
students. How then, must they perceive 
the personnel worker when their own atti- 
tudes toward students are so different from 
his? 

Quite often all these problems come to a 
head when we try to maintain a faculty 
counseling program backed up by a pro- 
fessional program of counseling. Like the 
comment that has been made about women 
—you can’t get along with the faculty, and 
God knows, you can’t get along without 
them, in this particular setting. 

What of their own normal human prob- 
lems? If they are disaffected people, with 
their own problems, one cannot expect of 
them this generosity toward other human 
beings which is presumably characteristic 
of personnel workers. By some accident in 
recent years it has fallen to my lot to do 
mild psycho-therapy, not with students, but 
with a few members of the faculty; I have 
come to cherish this relationship which is 
one that no student personnel worker ordi- 
narily fulfills. These people come with 
problems of running a budget, bringing up 
their children, getting along with their 
wives, wanting to know what their interests 
are, and what career decisions to make. 
They have all the problems that we find in 
students in the college years. Sometimes, I 
think they have a higher percentage of these 
problems than do ordinary students, since 
they are the products of our graduate 
schools. While I have great respect for 
graduate education, being an associate dean 
of a graduate school, it has always inter- 
ested me that our graduate students make 
disproportionately high use of the services 
of our student counseling bureau, our health 
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service, and mental hygiene services at 
Minnesota. The graduate schools of this 
country may be the last great hope on earth 
for a rational population, but they are not 
filled with happy, well-adjusted students. I 
am impressed with the fact that a faculty 
will have among its members the same kind, 
the same shape, the same number, the same 
form of problems that our students have. 
While we are "coddling" and "salvaging" 
the students, the faculty members must be 
somewhat resentful of an institution that 
gives them no help in solving and meeting 
their problems of the same dimension and 
shape. 

What about their own creativity as an 
extenuation for their strange behavior 
toward students. We have no clear evi- 
dence in all psychology and all of counseling 
that the well-adjusted person is the creative 
and productive person. The goal of coun- 
seling, if we are forced to state it, is "good 
adjustment.” We don't really know what 
this means; we have no clear evidence that 
crucial social change is essentially the prod- 
uct of a well-adjusted person or that social 
change in the future will be the product of 
a “well-adjusted” person. The creativity of 
a faculty is in part some extenuation for 
their disrespect for us as personnel workers, 
because we are not as often creative. 


The Need for Knowing Each Other 


Now, at no point in what I have said, 
have I questioned the inevitability of 
specialization in our society. At no point 
have I questioned the integrity of the two 
groups that I am discussing—the personnel 
workers on the one hand, and the faculty 
on the other. As a marginal man who has 
lived in both worlds, I want to present these 
two groups to each other. I submit only 
this, that a knowledge of the attitudes and 
frailties of both groups is relevant to creat- 
ing good working relationships among and 
between both groups. There is a good deal 
of psychological theory which says that 
people’s values and personality structures 
determine their interests and determine 
their ultimate occupations. While not all 


intellectual world because the present mod- 
ern university has on its staff accountants, 
admissions officers, medical men, personnel 
workers, faculty members, and many other 
specialists. If these sub-groups do not per- 
ceive the world in the same way then the 
possibilities of friction and bad communi- 
cation are maximized. 

What are the requirements for good rela- 
tionships between the faculty and the "pro- 
fession” of student personnel workers? 
First, the personnel worker will have to go 
more than half way and work much harder 
in establishing good relationships. ‘This is 
always true for the out-group or the minor- 
ity group. Remember that the personnel 
worker is a minority group member and 
therefore it is incumbent upon him to go 
farther and work harder in establishing re- 
lationships with the faculty than he would 
have to do if he came to them in a position 
of equality. Second, it is incumbent upon 
the personnel worker so to understand and 
study his own research literature that his 
presentation can be intellectually sound. 
He must know about the psychology of 
learning and the psychology of behavior be- 
cause only by knowledge can he establish 
a minimum foot-hold of respect among his 
colleagues on the faculty. Third, some 
humility on the part of student personnel 
workers, and possibly less jargon, would be 
a big step forward. This is rather difficult 
to come by because it is antithetical to the 
attempt to create a profession. The profes- 
sion must have the specialized body of 
knowledge and skill. One of the hallmarks 
of this specialized body of knowledge and 
skills is a highly esoteric jargon. It would 
help a little bit if he could write his reports 
in such a way that a physicist could under- 
stand them. К 

Then, he must not become so heavily in- 
volved in the well-being of the individual 
student that he overrides and neglects the 
personality needs and intellectual demands 
of the faculty members with whom he is 
dealing. A little case hardening about stu- 
dents would be a remarkably good thing. 
You cannot save all souls and it might be 
well if failures were labelled as such and if 
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not dishonest. This is essentially the kind 
of case hardening that sooner or later must 
come to all counselors. I speak here with 
real experience because for years I worked 
as director of a counseling agency where all 
my counselors, myself included, carried a 
substantial case load—day in and day out. 
You cannot carry this kind of case load un- 
less you develop a protective case hardening 
structure so that you do not become inti- 
mately and closely involved in the emo- 
tional problems of all your students. Cer- 
tainly there are times when the personnel 
worker will have to sacrifice a student to the 
well-founded intent and belief and convic- 
tion of a faculty member. He cannot win 
all his fights for the individual student. It 
might help also to correct this bias about his 
salvaging and coddling operations if he on 
occasion did a superb job with some high 
ability cases. The faculty will come to 
admit that he is good at salvaging opera- 
tions, which is an uncreative task from their 
stand-point. Yet if he is able to do a good 
job with high ability students, this will 
evoke their respect. 

Then I think it is the student personnel 
worker's responsibility to make very ex- 
plicit his answers to the three questions I 
have raised about any occupation that un- 
dertakes to change human behavior. Why 
are we undertaking to change human be- 
havior? By what philosophy and right are 
we justified in doing this? How do we do 
it? How do we know that we have done it? 

There is no good or final answer to the 
sure ways to integrate locally with the 
faculty. But where separatism is rife, where 
the externals of professional development 
have proceeded too fast, the faculty per- 
ceives the personnel worker as being sepa- 
rate from the main course of the enterprise. 
If he is separate from the main course of 
the enterprise, he is in a minority group. 
If he is separate from the main course of 
the enterprise, he can be shunted aside when 
conditions get tough. So somehow there 
must be ways locally of integrating with the 
faculty. I go back to Dr. Hobbs’ possibili- 
ties: Have we failed to select personnel 
workers well; are they not really very good; 
have we failed to train them well; have we 
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indoctrinated them with the how rather 
than the why; have they become so wrapped 
up in becoming a profession that they have 
forgotten their jobs? As I say, Dr. Hobbs 
did not indicate which of these possibilities 
was the most likely. Somehow the per- 
sonnel worker must find ways to integrate 
with his own faculty. Unless he does, he 
dies in that particular setting. 

I would suggest as a final way to estab- 
lish good relationships that the personnel 
worker hold his own students and staff to 
the highest possible standard of competence. 
We have been too prone to find extenuating 
circumstances for ourselves, for our stu- 
dents, and for the students whom we serve. 

Whether personnel workers will be more 
or less important in the coming tidal waves 
of enrollment depends heavily on their be- 
havior now. -Speaking as a faculty member 
and no longer as a member of the personnel 
program, I know we cannot get along well 
without them, but I want my colleagues 
convinced of this. Many of my colleagues 
feel that we can get along very easily with- 
out personnel workers. The personnel 
worker has done much, much more remains 
to do. It is not an easy life that he has 
chosen. He has come from the faculty. He 
has gone from that faculty status to a sincere 
belief that what we commonly call student 
personnel work is terrifically important. 
He has taken on administrative positions in 
that field. He has truly done much, but as 
I say, much more remains to be done. It is 
not an easy life that he has chosen, but 
neither is the life of the faculty member. 

In the years to come, when all levels of 
education move toward greater enrollments, 
we are not going to get along without per- 
sonnel workers. We will need them, we will 
need them quite desperately. But when 
that time comes, I want them to be col- 
leagues, and not servants. I want them to 
be of equal stature, and not members of a 
minority group. I want their competence 
to be so clearly demonstrated that it is in- 
evitable to the faculty that we cannot get 
along without them—that they are respected 
and honored members of the institutional 
staff. То accomplish this depends, as I say, 
on their behavior now. 
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DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 


In Evaluation of Counseling 


HENRY R. KACZKOWSKI and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


T= NEED for and the importance of evalu- 
ation of counseling has been emphasized 
many times in the professional literature 
but very few evaluative studies have ap- 
peared. Those that have been reported 
have usually dealt with a single aspect of the 
total guidance program and this atomistic 
approach has prevented а satisfactory 
answer to the question “When is counseling 
successful?". Evaluation of the end product 
of counseling as an integrated total seems 
to be essential before it can be considered 
satisfactory. 

Progress towards adequate evaluation of 
counseling programs has been limited by 
such factors as inadequate criteria, uncer- 
tainty about the best time of assessment 
and unsatisfactory experimental design. 
The quality of criteria used is critical be- 
cause the program of evaluation can be 
only as good as the criteria. Various pro- 
posals of proper criteria to be used in 
evaluating the counseling program have 
been made. Satisfaction with a job has 
been one of the most frequently used cri- 
teria of the effectiveness of counseling, but 
job satisfaction is a value judgment that 
varies with the individual, his situation, 
and his culture. 

Williamson and Bordin [/0] have indi- 
cated that the proper time interval for 
evaluation is extremely important because 
of the possible effect of various factors oper- 
ating during the period between counseling 
and evaluation. If sufficient time is not 
allowed between counseling and evaluation 
à valid picture may not be obtained because 
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satisfaction may be delayed. On the other 
hand, the longer the time interval between 
counseling and evaluation the greater the 
influence of outside factors. An attempt to 
minimize rather than eliminate these limita- 
tions appears to be the proper course of 
action. 

Recent developments in statistical theory 
have made it possible to reduce some of the 
difficulties of design in guidance evaluation 
studies. It will be shown in this paper that 
one of the newer techniques, discriminant 
analysis, facilitates the task of designing 
suitable procedures for the evaluation of 
counseling. 

Comprehensive reviews pertaining to the 
background, theory, and utility of dis- 
criminant analysis have already been made. 
D, 7, 8,9] Though the theoretical aspects 
of the technique have been developed since 
the 1930's it has had limited use in educa- 
tional research. ú 


Applications of Discriminant Analysis 


Generally speaking discriminant analysis 
can be applied to any problem where in- 
dividuals are divided into groups. For ex- 
ample, a group of doctors and a group of 
mechanical engineers could be differentiated 
by a set of measures. A senior in high school 
who has the same set of measures could 
then be told whether he appears to be more 
like a doctor than an engineer. The com- 
mon practice in doing so is to compare his 
profile of measurements point by point 
with those of doctors and engineers. This 
process does not indicate how much more 
important it is for him to be an eighth of 
an inch above the norm for doctors than 
engineers in, say, spelling. The advantage 
of the technique of discriminant analysis is 
that it permits the simultaneous analysis of 
differences between several groups in respect 
to several variables. 
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Tiedman [9] states: 


“There are really two questions which can be 
asked of a set of data for several groups. One of 
these is ‘How can I best analyze these data so I 
may determine the group in which an individual 
will perform the best? То answer this question 
multiple regression analysis is appropriate. The 
other question is ‘How can I analyze the data so 
I may determine the group which an individual is 
most like?, To answer this question discriminant 
analysis is proposed as the appropriate technique.” 


Multiple regression techniques are de- 
signed to study relationships between meas- 
urements of a single group and they usually 
require some criterion of excellence or good- 
ness within it, When two or more groups 
are used the problem of comparable cri- 
teria arises and even if they are obtained 
there is still the problem that the regression 
technique can only reveal within-group 
relationships. Discriminant analysis does 
not require a criterion of goodness, for the 
group to which an individual normally be- 
longs is the criterion which orients the 
analysis of the data. The technique shows 
between-group relationships. It does re- 
quire that all members of each group have 
the same set of data. 

In a research problem, discriminant 
analysis attempts to answer three questions: 
(a) Is the a priori basis for classifying in- 
dividuals into groups mere labeling, a dis- 
tinction without a difference, or does a real 
difference in terms of appropriate tests of 
significance exist?; (b) What is the "reason" 
or "reasons" for the differences between 
groups?; (с) With what accuracy is it possi- 
ble to classify a new set of individuals into 
previously used a priori groups? 

It has been pointed out that one of the 
major difficulties in evaluation studies is 
that of establishing appropriate criteria for 
studying the effects of counseling. If a 
counseling program is evaluated by the dis- 
criminant analysis technique the difficulties 
of setting up suitable criteria are reduced, 
for the group to which an individual nor- 
mally belongs is the criterion which orients 
the analysis of data. The study [4] re- 
ported in the following pages is not pri- 
marily concerned with the value of some 
technique of setting up criteria but it is 
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concerned with the effect of a prior: group- 
ing. In many studies groups are assumed 
to be different and one variable at a time is 
examined in order to find some factors that 
will discriminate between the groups, but 
the mere process of attaching a label does 
not make it distinct from another group not 
having the same name. The utility of 
simultaneous comparison of variables to de- 
termine whether groups were different was 
assessed by the procedures described below. 


Procedure Followed 


Discriminant analysis was used in an at- 
tempt to distinguish among eight groups of 
high school students on the basis of meas- 
ures commonly available at the time of 
high school attendance. The students were 
classified into eight groups on the following 
basis: (a) male or female; (b) counseled or 
not during high school; (c) satisfied or not 
with post-high school activity. The groups 
as shown in Figure 1 were male-counseled- 
satisfied; male-counseled-dissatisfied; etc. 
The students were drawn from a group of 
subjects who were “counseled” or “non- 
counseled” while they were subjects of the 
Wisconsin Counseling Study. [6] They had 
been shown to be representative of youth 
in Wisconsin high schools. The non-coun- 
seled subjects received only the guidance 
services normally offered in their schools 
while members of the counseled group had 
received assistance from the school's guid- 
ance services supplemented by Professor 
John Rothney and his staff of counselors 
from the University of Wisconsin. The 
original study contained 900 sophomores 
but this number was reduced to 690 stu- 
dents by the time of high school graduation. 

Follow-up data obtained from all 690 
students, secured by post card questionnaire 
six months after graduation were used to 
determine satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
their post-high school activities. Three 
judges rated the subjects’ statements about 
their degrees of satisfaction. The responses 
were classified as above average satisfaction, 
and dissatisfaction. The middle classifica- 
tion was not used in this study because ex- 
treme groups seemed likely to yield more 
meaningful results and the addition of ex- 
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tra groups would have increased the num- 
bers in the final classification to the point 
where a desk calculator could not be used. 
Three hundred and twenty-four subjects 
were classified as being either satisfied or 
dissatisfied with their post-high school ac- 
tivity. 

One of the requirements of discriminant 
analysis is that all the same kinds of meas- 
urements be made on all the members of 
each of the groups. Without them there 
would be no basis for differentiating the 
groups. Due to differences in amounts of 
information for the “counseled” and “non- 
counseled” subjects the selection of vari- 
ables common to all was a difficult task. 
The data were obtained from the ACE 
cumulative record folder kept on all the 
subjects and from the Senior Summary, an 
intensive report obtained from all graduat- 
ing seniors one month before graduation. 
The specific variables used were: scores on 
two administrations of the Henmon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability; scores on the verbal, 
number, space, reasoning, and word fluency 
subjects of the Primary Mental Abilities 
test; Differential Aptitude Test scores of 
numerical ability; two consistency indices 
obtained by computing the standard devia- 
tion of each individual's array of psycho- 
logical test scores and high school marks; 
rank in class; attendance; satisfaction with 
school; self-evaluation; social index of 
family; quest for occupational security. 


Analysis of Results 
The first aspect of the analysis! was an 


over-all test of significance between groups 


using the methods of analysis developed by 
Block, Levine and McNemar [7] (an 
analysis of variance scheme) and Rao’s dis- 
persion analysis [5]. In the analysis of 
dispersion the Chi-square test was significant 
at the 1 per cent level. This finding indi- 
cates that the students arranged into the 
eight groups vary significantly with respect 
to the variables. In the Block, Levine, and 
McNemar design the F ratio for the over-all 
group difference was significant at the 5 
per cent level. This implies that the a 


ED —M—— 
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priori grouping is meaningful. The F ratio 
for the variable pattern was significant at 
the 1 per cent level. From this one can 
infer that the arrangement or pattern of 
variables within the groups differentiates 
the groups. 

The second aspect of the analysis was 
concerned with relative distance in space 
between each pair of the eight groups. 
Mahalanobis’s D? statistic, [5] a measure of 
the magnitude of divergence or distance be- 
tween groups, was used. ‘Two groups hav- 
ing the same type of measures can be differ- 
entiated by the degree of overlap between 
the two groups. If the measures are identi- 
cal, the overlap is at its maximum and the 
groups can be classified as homogeneous. 
As the overlap of the measurements de- 
creases, the divergence between the two 
groups increases and the groups can be 
classified as dissimilar. The F ratios of 
twenty-one of twenty-eight groupings as 
shown in Taste 1 were significant beyond 
the 5 per cent level. All the D? values 
comparing the divergence between the 
male and female groups were significant. 
The girls tend to group in respect to satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction while the boys 
had no rigorous grouping. Non-signifi- 
cance does not mean that the groups are 
identical. 

The third aspect of the analysis was con- 
cerned with variation in different dimen- 
sions on the basis of sixteen variables and 
eight groups. Geometrically, the variables 
used in the study can be regarded as defin- 
ing a space of sixteen dimensions and an 
individual can be represented as a point in 
that space on the basis of his sixteen meas- 
ures. Individuals belonging to any group 
can be represented as a cluster of points 
around a point defined by the means of the 
sixteen variables for that group. However, 
by means of discriminant analysis the space 
occupied by the original variables and 
groups can be reduced. In this problem it 
was found that the two canonical variates 
named below were needed to exhaust the 
significant variation. In other words, all 
of the significant variation between the 
groups is accounted by two components or 
dimensions. This indicates that a two di- 
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TABLE 1 
The Variance Ratio of All Combination of Groups 


MCS MCD MUS MUD FCS FCD FUS FUD 
MCS* 
MCD :9096 
MUS 2.0368 2.16987 
MUD 1.3978 8368 1.5846 
FCS 6.4252t 8.7729t 8.8578? 11.7877} 
FCD 3.0236t 6.18331 8.0564 7.73041 2.0610 
FUS 9.31531 11.7708 11.1395t 10.6182 1.2443 2.90921 
FUD 2.71471 4.39071 5.22551 4.25481 1.7982 1.2057 2.64147 


* Explanation of code: M—male; F—female; C—counseled; U—uncounseled; S—satisfied; D—dissatisfied 


+ Significant at 5 per cent level 
tSignificant at 1 per cent level 


mensional representation gives a fairly ac- 
curate picture of the configuration of the 
groups in the sixteen dimensional space. 
The two dimensional representation with 
canonical variates as coordinate axes is 
given in Figure l. Comparison of the mag- 
nitude of divergence or distance between 
various combination of groups can be done 
more readily from Figure 1 than from 
TABLE 1. 


30 .FCD 
MCD Mcs Fup 
20 
мио FCs 
{Р 
ka .MUS Ws 
1 a. 1 21 MIL 
o 10 20 30 460 50 
Figure 1 


Configuration of the Groups 


Legend M Male Е Female С Counseled 
U Uncoun- S Satisfied D Dissatis- 
seled fied 


The variation in the first dimension is 
primarily due to sex differences. This find- 
ing suggests that sex of counselees should 
be considered in any counseling situation. 
The variation in the second dimension can- 
not be attributed to any single factor. It 
appears to be a mixture of the degree of 
counseling and satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with post-high school activity. Figure 1 
indicates that the female groupings favor 
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the latter and the male groupings the 
former. 

The largest linear weights on the vari- 
ables in the first dimension are: (1) quest 
for occupational security, (2) social class 
index, (3) rank in graduating class. An ex- 
amination of the means of the groups shows 
that these weights aid in differentiating 
along sex lines. The largest linear weights 
on the variables in the second dimension 
are self-rating, school-satisfaction, and the 
score on the first administration of the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 
An examination of the means of the groups 
show that these weights aid in differentiat- 
ing the groups along lines of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. This finding suggests that 
students who know how well they can 
perform and who score above normal on an 
intelligence test tend to be satisfied with 
their post-high school activities. 

The final aspect of the analysis was con- 
cerned with the establishment of criteria for 
determining to which group an individual 
belongs. These criteria were in the form of 
linear discriminant scores. А cross-valida- 
tion study was used to determine the validity 
of the criteria. Follow-up data obtained 
from 67 subjects secured by a questionnaire 
two and a half years after graduation were 
used to determine satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with post-high school activity at that 
time. Fifty of sixty-seven students were cor- 
rectly predicted as being satisfied or dissat- 
isfied with their post-high school activity. 
The test of effectiveness of this classification 
was significant at the 8 per cent level. 
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Results 


With the above findings in mind the 
answers to the three questions proposed 
earlier in the paper can now be given as 
follows. 

(a) The a priori basis for classifying in- 
dividuals into groups was meaningful. The 
"distance" or divergence (D?) among the 
groups was significant in 21 of 28 calcula- 
tions. 

(b) Essentially the "reason" for the over- 
all difference among groups is the arrange- 
ment or patterning of variables within 
groups. When the eight groups were 
plotted in the reduced space of two dimen- 
sions as in Figure 1 the groups were differ- 
entiated on the basis of sex and to a limited 
degree on satisfaction or dissatisfaction. In 
addition, variables that contributed most 
to this differentiation were located. 

(c) It was demonstrated that prediction 
of the kind of response an individual would 
make 21/ years after graduation is possible 
to a limited extent. 

No clear cut distinction between coun- 
seled and non-counseled groups was found. 
This finding suggests that the six month in- 
terval between counseling and follow-up was 
not long enough to permit the effects of 
counseling to be demonstrated. It was 
shown, however, that answers to question- 
naires can be used to classify students as 
satisfied or dissatisfied with their post-high 
school activities. 


This study was an exploratory attempt in 
the use of a relatively new technique in 
evaluation of counseling. It has demon- 
strated that criteria need not be developed 
before evaluation is done. The practical 
results in this particular study are of less 
significance than the finding that the tech- 
nique can be so utilized. Further explora- 
tory attempts with this technique are recom- 
mended to those who seek to evaluate coun- 
seling practices. 
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A Coordinated Program of 
ADMISSIONS AND COUNSELING 


GAIL F. FARWELL 


Poses TESTING and counseling proce- 
dures have been used by Michigan State 
University for evaluation of applicants who 
do not quite meet admissions standards. 
Others confronted with the problem of 
borderline admissionees may find this in- 
vestigation concerned with the usefulness 
of such procedures of interest. 

The total investigation! was concerned 
with thirteen specific facets. This report 
will be confined to findings relative to 
recommendations from high school officials 
and recommendations from counselors of 
the Michigan State University Counseling 
Center. 

There were 684 subjects in this investiga- 
tion divided into three equal groups. The 
three groups represented the regular ad- 
missionees, the borderline admissionees 
(those admitted on the basis of the in- 
dividual testing and counseling and some- 
times referred to as the T & C group), and 
the refusals. All applicants were candidates 
for admission to Michigan State during the 
Fall Quarter, 1952. The detailed report on 
the randomization of the work samples and 
the statistical verification can be obtained 
from the writer's research. 


High School Recommendations 


In the state of Michigan there is in opera- 
tion a secondary school-college agreement 
program that places great weight on the 
recommendations of high school officials. 
It seems pertinent to report some of the 
findings on high school recommendations 
so as to clarify and make more meaningful 
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the efficacy of the individual counseling- 
admissions program. 

In the review of literature for this study, 
several investigators reported that high 
school officials feel most confident in their 
recommendations and that this is particu- 
larly true with respect to borderline cases. 

The recommendations of high school 
officials fall into three main categories—a 
clearly favorable recommendation, a quali- 
fied recommendation with reservations 
specified, and a negative recommendation. 
TABLE 1 reveals that about 90 per cent of 
the regular admissionees received unquali- 
fied recommendations and only about 2 
per cent received a negative recommenda- 
tion. About one-fifth of the T & C group 
received a negative recommendation, and 
this was true of one-third of the refusal 
sample. Qualified recommendations were 
received by about 70 per cent of the border- 
line sample and 47 per cent of the refusal 
sample. 

As a further step, high school recom- 
mendations were rated as to quality on a 
three point scale. A rating of “3” was given 
the recommendation if it was complete in 
every detail and offered positive suggestions 
for helping the student in his college ad- 
justment. If this criterion was partially 
met, the recommendation was given a "2" 
rating. A “1” rating was assigned to appli- 
cations which gave none of the information 
requested. 

Inspection of recommendations revealed 
a tendency towards a lack of thoroughness 
on the part of high school officials. In these 
samples about two-thirds of the recom- 
mendations were classified as partially com- 
plete or incomplete. Further, the data in 
TABLE 1 indicate that about three applica- 
tions in four for the borderline and refusal 
samples were given such ratings. TABLE 1 
reveals that the quality of recommendations 
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for the regular sample more frequently 
warranted a “3” rating, but even here, only 
in about half the cases. The lack of ade- 
quate reporting on the part of the high 
school official handicaps a continuity in the 
personnel function from the secondary 
school to the college. 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Data With Respect to High School 
Recommendations and Estimates of College 
Success* 


———— (€ UB 
The Factors Refusals T&C Regular 


HIGH SCHOOL RECOM- 
MENDATION 


Yes 18.86 9.21 89.91 

No 33.33 19.30 219 

Qualified 47.81 7149 7.89 
QUALITY OF H.S. REC- 

OMMENDATION 

3- 27.19 24.55 47.81 

2— 41.67 48.25 30.25 

I= 31.14 27.19 21.93 
HS, IMATE OF COL- 

STUDENTS 

Superior 0.88 0.44 7.89 

Above Average 2.63 5.70 29.39 

Average 42.98 53.07 53.07 

Below Average 2412 26.75 3.07 

Poor 20.18 3.07 1.32 

Not Given 9.12 10.96 5.26 


* Figures Reported in Percentages 


In the process of recommending a student 
high school officials are asked to predict 
probable college success of the candidate. 
The foregoing table indicates the identical 
percentage for the regular sample and the 


j testing and counseling sample at the aver- 


age estimate (about 53 per cent). However, 
the trend reversed in that the high school 
officials estimate only about 5 per cent of 
the regulars below average and poor as com- 
pared with about the same percentage of 
borderline cases at the above average and 
Superior estimates. If both of these samples 
have an equal number classified as likely to 

€ average achievers in college, is this aspect 
of the reporting procedure consistent? One 
Broup receives an unqualified recommenda- 
tion for admission; the other group may be 
Purged. It is here that justification for in- 
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dividual admissions through counseling re- 
ceives much support. 

Some follow-up work was attempted to 
ascertain the relationship between subse- 
quent college success and the high school 
recommendation. Соѕапа [7] reports that 
the secondary school recommendation is one 
of the top five methods used for granting 
admission to college, and the one most 
recommended by principals themselves. In 
particular, it is used with respect to students 
who do not quite measure up academically, 
but who, in the opinion of the principal, 
are capable of doing college work. The 
correlations obtained in this study do not 
justify this confidence. The magnitude of 
the correlations for the regular sample, con- 
sidering the two variables of recommenda- 
tion and cumulative grade-point-average 
for each of three terms, were .2648, .1979, 
and .2044, respectively. These relationships 
were found to be significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. However, with a corre- 
lation of this magnitude, any attempt to 
base individual prediction on this factor 
would seem to be precarious. The results 
were even less favorable for the borderline 
admissionees. Here the obtained r's were 
-1331, .1653, and .1277 for each of the first 
three terms, respectively. Only one of these, 
the winter term correlation (.1653), proved 
to be significant, and this was at the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. The magnitude of 
these correlations was only slight and pre- 
sents an almost negligible relationship. 
These obtained relationships indicated that 
for the critical group of borderline appli- 
cants, to base admission on the recommenda- 
tion factor alone is not justified. 

The categorization of the high school 
recommendation was a rough measure (only 
three broad categories). The correlations 
obtained were the result of this rough meas- 
ure on one side of the statistic and a refined 
measure to the hundredth decimal for the 
cumulative grade-point-average on the other 
side of the statistic. Because of the critical 
importance of the recommendation, these 
data were developed in terms of percentages 
of each sample which failed to meet the “C” 
or 2.00 standard of scholastic achievement 


for the first year. 
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The percentages indicated that, although 
the correlations were low and were un- 
doubtedly depressed somewhat as a result 
of the grossness of the recommendation 
categories, the recommendation should not 
be disregarded. The correlation principle 
implies that prediction of a specific grade- 
point-average from another factor is possi- 
ble with certain errors of prediction if the 
relationship is of great enough magnitude. 
It appears from inspection of the percent- 
ages that the person making the recom- 
mendation was able, to some degree, to esti- 
mate whether a student would meet the 
minimum standards. 

In both samples, more than 70 per cent 
of the cases remaining in college through 
the third term and granted a "yes" recom- 
mendation maintained the required 2.00 
average. This 2.00 GPA was maintained in 
both samples by slightly more than 50 per 
cent of those receiving a "qualified" recom- 
mendation. However, of the borderline ad- 
missionees receiving a "no" recommenda- 
tion and being enrolled at the conclusion of 
the third term, more than 55 per cent 
achieved at or above the minimum passing 
standard. In the regular sample, two-thirds 
of those given a negative recommendation 
failed to make a 2.00 cumulative average. 
The possible implication rests on the ob- 
jectivity of the recommendation. It would 
appear that recommending officials should 
scrutinize their practices and techniques in 
arriving at decisions. Many uncontrollable 
factors operate but if those receiving a “no” 
recommendation and maintaining a 2.00 
cumulative GPA had been refused admis- 
sion, many able college students would have 
been denied the opportunity to pursue a 
college education. 

These percentages take into considera- 
tion only those people who were actually in 
school through the entire three terms. 
There were 43 (approximately 19 per cent) 
drop-outs in the borderline sample and 24 
(approximately 11 per cent) drop-outs in 
the regular sample during this first year. 
Of the drop-outs in the testing and counsel- 
ing sample, 23 of the 43 (approximately 53 

per cent) were under a 2.00 average at the 
time of separation. Eleven of the 24 (ap- 
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proximately 46 per cent) drop-outs in the 
regular sample had failed to maintain a 
GPA of 2.00 at the time of dropping from 
Michigan State University. If the totals of 
percentages are considered, it should be 
noted that about 31 per cent of the regular 
and 45 per cent of the borderline sample 
in attendance all three terms failed to make 
the minimum “C” average. 

When predicting level of accomplishment, 
the findings of this phase of the study indi- 
cated that the relationship between the high 
school recommendation and the level of 
achievement through the freshman year ob- 
tained by the people of these two samples 
was, at best, of slight magnitude. When 
percentages above and below the minimal 
2.00 average are considered, those receiving 
“yes” recommendations generally, as a 
group, have a better achievement than the 
other two groups receiving “qualified” and 
“no” recommendations. However, it was 
ascertained that a sizable number of admis- 
sionees had proved themselves capable of 
attaining at the minimal standard and their 
claim to a college education would have 
been denied had admission been based 
solely on a "yes" recommendation. ‘The re- 
view of recommendations and the findings 
indicated that there was a need for a more 
comprehensive and objective approach to 
this function on the part of the recommend- 
ing officials. 


The Admissions Counseling Procedure 


The individual testing and counseling 
admissions program for the borderline case 
places considerable confidence in the recom- 
mendations of the counselors employed at 
the M. S. U. Counseling Center. The can- 
didate has counseling contacts at which time 
the counselor reviews all information on the 
application blank, the results of testing, and 
tries to elicit additional information from 
the interviewee. At the conclusion of the 
relationship the counselor submits a letter 
to the Registrar with his recommendations. 
These recommendations were classified in 
three categories-an enthusiastic recom- 
mendation, a moderate recommendation, 
or an ambivalent or neutral recommenda- 
tion. In this case, as in the case of the high 
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school recommendation, there was a rough 
measure on one side of the correlation 
analysis. and a refined measure to the 
hundredth decimal on the GPA side of the 
analysis. 

The information furnished in TABLE 2 
reveals that there were correlations for each 
of three terms significant at the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. These relationships 
showed an r of .3310, .5846, and .5821 for 
each of the successive terms. These rela- 
tionships for the M. S. U. counselor recom- 
mendations were of a substantially greater 
magnitude than those for the high school 
recommendations. 


TABLE 2 


Correlations Between the M. S. U. Counselor 
Recommendations and Cumulative Grade-Point- 
Averages: Borderline Admissionees 


Quarter r Or 

Fall .3310* .0617 
N/209 

Winter 5846" 0480 
N/189 

Spring -5821** 0504 
N/173 


* Significant at the one per cent level of confidence 
or less. 
** Utilized 150 degrees of freedom with this correla- 
tion. 

Significance of the correlations was determined by 
reference to Snedecor's [2: 149] table of correlation 
coefficients utilizing 200 degrees of freedom. 


As in the previous instances in this 
analysis, the third term relationship would 
appear to be the most stable. Enough time 
had elapsed to allow for some adapting to 
the university environment. 

In making a comparison of the magni- 
tude of the relationships between the high 
school recommendation and the M. S. U. 
counselor recommendations, the M. S. U. 
counselor recommendations revealed the 
greater correlation. The magnitude of the 
relationship decreased with subsequent 
terms when utilizing the high school recom- 
mendations, but increased when utilizing 
the M. S. U. counselor recommendations. 

Because of the rough measure on one side 
of the correlation, percentages were also em- 
ployed for the M. S. U. counselor recom- 
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mendations. The percentages revealed that 
more than 80 per cent of the admissionees 
receiving an enthusiastic recommendation 
from the M. S. U. counselor achieved at or 
above the 2.00 level for the three terms in- 
vestigated. Approximately 60 per cent of 
those receiving a moderate recommendation 
were successful above the minimal standard. 
Of those receving a neutral recommenda- 
tion, only about 10 per cent maintained a 
“С” average or better for the three terms of 
the freshman year. 

The evidence revealed that the Michigan 
State University counselors were able to 
gain insights about the borderline admis- 
sionees beyond those furnished by the high 
school officials. The magnitude of the cor- 
relations was sufficient to compare favorably 
with those revealed by the orientation tests 
for the regular sample. It would appear 
that the additional tests beyond the orienta- 
tion test battery gave valuable information, 
and the individual interview situation pro- 
vided an opportunity to secure further im- 
portant information. A majority of admis- 
sionees receiving an enthusiastic and moder- 
ate recommendation from the counseling 
situation proved themselves capable of 
achieving minimum college standards. 
Those receiving a neutral recommendation 
were found to be much greater risks. Care- 
fully refined counseling procedures appear 
to alleviate some of the problems inherent 
in lack of objectivity and incomplete per- 
sonnel practices from the recommending 
source. It would appear that improved and 
articulated personnel practices at all levels— 
elementary school, secondary school, college 
—might help improve the utilization of stu- 
dent manpower. 


Summary 


This investigation tends to support the 
hypothesis that individual testing and coun- 
scling procedures for college admissions fur- 
nished many insights not before ascertained 
about the candidates. To some degree, it 
repudiates the logic of placing unquestion- 
able faith in recommendations from high 
schools. It appears that those recommend- 
ing officials were not fully meeting the 
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TALENT SEARCH GOES TO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


"Digging down deeper into the student well" has shown the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students that countless students 
miss college educations because their ability and interests are not de- 
veloped by the time they reach their senior year in high school. It is 
at least six years earlier than this that most young people need guidance 
and stimulation to go on with their study and training. At senior high 
school age it is too late to rescue this army of future college students who, 
for many reasons, lose or never had the motivation to continue studying. 

Among NSSFNS's achievements in talent search methods described in 
their annual report submitted by Richard L. Plaut, Executive Vice Chair- 
man, is a pilot project now underway for younger students in Junior 
High School 43 in Manhattan. The purpose of the Junior High School 
Demonstration Project is to identify and encourage promising students 
from deprived backgrounds of all races. The Project will continue 
through the senior high school years. Teaching and counseling staffs of 
the school have been augmented with selected personnel clinical services, 
and more testing facilities. The Project was recommended by the Board 
of Education’s Commission on Integration, established to do away with de 
facto segregated schools and at the same time to provide more equal 
opportunities in all of the city’s schools. NSSFNS, represented on the 
Commission by Mr. Plaut, is co-sponsor in the Demonstration Project 
with the Board of Education, the Commission on Integration, and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

Through this pioneer undertaking, the National Scholarship Service 
hopes to induce other communities to Start similar projects in early 
identification through experimental testing programs designed to show 
the potential of students whose poor background depresses their showing 
on many current tests, and through enrichment of curricula, intensive 
educational guidance and stimulation, 

Reaching able junior high school students and their parents earlier 
will increase college enrollments from otherwise untapped sources, thus 
vastly increasing the number of trained Specialists coming from all 
deprived groups. The NSSENS Southern Project, in spite of enormously 
increasing the yield of successful college candidates moving from southern 
segregated schools to non-segregated college, showed that work at the 
twelfth grade level was too late for maximum results; the effects of low 
motivation, economic and cultural deprivation, and poor preparation 
had already set in in too many cases. 
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Student Persistence in College 


PAUL MUNGER 


B THE PAST twenty-five years much 
has been published concerning the 
prediction of success in college. Two com- 
monly used criteria for this prediction are 
rank in high school graduating class and 
score on one of the scholastic aptitude 
tests.[/] These two criteria along with 
other items of information about the stu- 
dent have been used fairly successfully to 
predict grade-point average at the end of 
one semester of college work. But it is 
doubtful if these criteria can be used to 
predict graduation from college or how long 
the student will remain in college.[3] Cur- 
rent admission policies in many colleges 
imply that it is possible to predict gradua- 
tion from college on the basis of such 
criteria. 

This study examines the relationship of 
two variables, scores received on a scholastic 
aptitude test and grades received in the first 
semester in college, to length of stay in col- 
lege of students who ranked in the upper, 
middle and lower thirds of their high school 
graduating classes. It is believed that this 
study is meaningful in the light of difficulties 
faced by colleges which are trying to meet 
the problem of increase in number of appli- 
cants through the use of more rigid selection 
devices. 


Procedure 


The subjects of the investigation were 
748 students who entered the University of 
Toledo in the autumn semester of the 
1948-49 academic year. Of these students 
264 had graduated in the upper third of 
their high school classes, 275 in the middle 
third and 209 in the lower third.[2] Gross 
scores on the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination, administered as an entrance ex- 
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amination, and grade-point average for the 
first semester were used as the variables. 
The information was obtained by tracing 
the length of residence or persistence of the 
students from their first enrollment until 
they graduated or withdrew. А student 
was placed in a “persistence group” by 
counting the number of semesters for which 
he enrolled. Thus “persistence group 1” 
refers to those students who attempted 
only one semester, and “persistence group 
4” refers to those students who attempted 
four semesters. “Persistence group С” in- 
cludes those students who graduated while 
“persistence group 8" includes those stu- 
dents who registered for eight semesters 
but did not graduate. It should be pointed 
out that these are discrete categories since 
each student is included in only one persist- 
ence group. After placing the subjects in 
persistence groups, the scores on the OSPE 
and first semester grade-point averages were 
examined. The persistence of upper, mid- 
dle and lower thirds was studied separately. 


Results 


Scholastic Aptitude Test. Gross scores on 
Form 20 of the OSPE were available for 
242 upper third students, 274 middle third 
students and 184 lower third students. For 
purposes of comparison means of persistence 
groups for all thirds have been placed 
together in Taste 1. It will be noted in 
"TABLE 1 that in none of the thirds is there 
a pattern or trend of OSPE mean scores 
from one persistence group to another. 
Analyses of variance for each of these have 
failed to reveal differences that were signifi- 
cant. Within thirds, then, OSPE scores 
fail to differentiate amount of collegiate 
persistence. 

As was to be expected, there are some real 
differences between thirds in so far as mean 
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TABLE 1 


Means of Gross Scores on the Ohio State Psychological Examination for Nine Persistence Groups 
of the Upper-, Middle-, and Lower-ThirdsT 


Persistence Groups 


Thirds 1 2 3 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
Upper 72.5 76.5 75.2 83.1 80.3 83.3 85.4 824 
Middle 544 60.1 62.6 68.7 65.1 68.6 69.5 62.2 
Lower 52.9 60.1 58.2 60.9 57.5 68.9 63.6 59.0 


* Combined to obtain larger N. 
+The S.D. for the total 


up in the upper third was 22.1, for the middle third 21.8, and for the lower 


third 21.2. In individual persistence groups S.D.'s varied from 11.2 to 27.1. 


TABLE 2 


First Semester Mean Grade-Point Averages of Nine Persistence Groups of the Upper-, Middle-, 
and Lower-ThirdsT 


Persistence Groups 


Thirds 1 2 3 4 5 6,7,8* G Total 
Upper 1.25 1.43 1.43 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.94 1.77 
Middle 07 96 98 1.10 1.29 1.28 140 1.04 
Lower —46 37 54 81 .86 .89 1.26 45 


* Combined to obtain larger N. 


t The S.D. for the total group in the upper third was 78, for the middle third .60, and for the lower third 
„56. In individual persistence groups S.D.'s varied from .33 to .80. 


OSPE scores are concerned. Scores made 
by upper third students are approximately 
20 points higher than scores of middle or 
lower third students. While there is a 
difference of only three gross score points 
between total mean scores of lower and 
middle third students, this difference when 
tested by 2 test of significance was found 
to be significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. The difference between upper 
and lower third was also significant at the 
1 per cent level. 

Grade-Point Average. The first semester 
records of 255 upper third students, 265 
middle third students and 185 lower third 
students were available for the comparison 
of grade-point averages with persistence. 
Taste 2 shows the mean grade-point aver- 
age, standard deviation, and number of 
students in each persistence group. Grade- 
point average at the University of Toledo 
is computed on the basis of A = 3 points, 
B=2 points, CS ййрош — 0 points, 
and Е = minus 1 point. 

In Taste 2, it will be noted that there 
is a steady progression of mean grade-point 
averages from persistence group | to persist- 
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ence group G. It will be noted that the 
grade-point averages range from 1.25 for 
persistence group 1 to 1.94 for persistence 
group G in the upper third, from .07 to 1.40 
for the middle third and from —.46 to 
1.26 for the lower third. The analyses of 
variance of the grade-point averages for per- 
sistence groups for each third result in Ё 
ratios which were significant above the 1 
per cent level of confidence. As a further 
check on progression of means, £ tests of 
significance were made between persistence 
group 1 and total, and persistence group G 
and total for each of the thirds. "The mean 
differences of these were all significant at no 
less than the 5 per cent level. This demon- 
strates that within each third a relationship 
exists between persistence and first semester 
grade point average. 

It will also be noted in Taste 2 that a 
dissimilarity of grade-point averages by per- 
sistence groups exists between separate 
thirds. For instance in persistence group 3, 
the upper third grade point average was 
143, which is comparable to persistence 
group G's grade-point average for both mid- 
dle and lower third. However, persistence 
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group 3’s grade-point average for middle 
and lower third were both below a 1 point. 
While all thirds in persistence group G 
received at least a 1 point, the upper third 
point average approaches a grade of B, the 
middle third point average is between a B 
and a C, and the lower third point average 
is slightly better than a C. 

The total first semester point average of 
each third is also interesting in that at least 
.59 separates one third from another. This 
difference further accents the uniqueness of 
patterns of persistence for each of the thirds. 


Conclusions 


1. Significant relationships between per- 
sistence in college and the means of scores 
on the OSPE were not found for students 
who graduated in the upper, middle or 
lower third of their high school classes. As 
was to be expected, upper third high school 
graduates made significantly higher scores 
on the OSPE than either the middle or 
lower third. The differences between mid- 
dle and lower third, although significant, 
were very slight. It would appear that once 
students have been divided into thirds, the 
OSPE offers little as a predictor of 
persistence. 

2. As with upper and lower third high 
school graduates, a significant relationship 
was observed between persistence in college 
and the mean grade-point average for the 
first semester of the middle third high school 
graduates. As a result of this information, 
it seems possible to estimate the persistence 
of a student from any third through knowl- 
edge of the first semester point average. 

3. Differences in first semester point 
averages were noted between upper, mid- 
dle, and lower thirds. The upper third 
students had a higher level of achievement 
for every semester they remained in college 
than either the middle or lower third. It 
would seem that middle third students are 
likely to remain in college to graduation 
if they have better than a C average in the 
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first semester; upper third students if they 
have almost a B average in the first semes- 
ter; lower third students if they have barely 
a C average in the first semester. Ap- 
parently it is necessary to know both the 
third and the point average of a student in 
order to make a prediction of collegiate 
persistence. 

4. Obviously, factors not touched on in 
this study are operating to produce the dis- 
similarity between the relationship of first 
semester grades and persistence in college of 
students who graduated in either upper, 
middle or lower thirds of their high school 
classes. As was suggested before,[2] it would 
seem that the level of aspiration is a strong 
factor in this dissimilarity between the vari- 
ous thirds. Students who do not achieve 
grades which are near what they expect as a 
carry-over from secondary school are apt to 
drop out of college. 

5. The author feels that these findings are 
pertinent to the selection of college students. 
It seems clearly indicated that selection de- 
vices utilizing third ranking in high school 
and scholastic aptitude test scores are in- 
adequate in indicating which students per- 
sist to graduation. It appears likely that 
third ranking as a category is too broad for 
fine deliniation. However, it is possible 
to make a better estimate of persistence 
with knowledge of first semester point aver- 
age and third ranking than with the com- 
mon combination of third ranking with 
scholastic aptitude test score. 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE AND VALUES 


CARROLL H. MILLER 


BÉ MANY studies have been made 
of the values of college students, sel- 
dom have such studies been concerned with 
a possible relation between value prefer- 
ences and the presence or absence of an 
occupational choice without regard to what 
occupation might be chosen. The present 
study is limited to one preliminary aspect 
of this general problem. Specifically, it was 
proposed to test the hypothesis that the fre- 
quency with which a particular value is re- 
garded as most important is related to ex- 
pressed occupational choice, or lack of it, 
without regard to occupation chosen. 
"Most important" has a very limited refer- 
ence, and is taken to mean the value on 
which the individual scored highest among 
the four values assessed by the instrument 
used. 

The instrument consisted of four groups 
of four items each, arranged in pairs so that 
each item was paired with each other item 
not in its own group, making a total of 96 
comparisons. Тһе four groups of items 
were thought to be indicators of values 
named security, career satisfaction, prestige, 
and social rewards. All items were stated 
in an occupational orientation, e.g., "Con- 
genial working associates." Subjects were 
asked to indicate which of the two items in 
a given pair seemed more important to them 
in choosing an occupation. Intercorrela- 
tions indicated that scores on the four cate- 
gories were negatively related. The vari- 
ables were relatively independent of each 
other; the largest coefficient was — 0.545, 
between security and career satisfaction. 
Probably, however, the independence of the 
categories is more apparent than real, be- 
cause of the forced-choice technique em- 
ployed. 


CARROLL Н. MILLER is Head, Psychology and Edu- 
cation, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
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TABLE 1 


Intercorrelations of Values Scores of 180 
College Men, Ages 17-30 


Career Social 
Satisfaction Prestige Rewards 
Security ......—0.545 —0.249 —0.396 
Career ....... —0.186 —0.112 
satisfaction 
Prestige ...... —0.429 


The sixteen items used were grouped into 
categories as follows: 


Security 
Earnings high enough for a reasonable standard 
of living. 
No unusual hazards to health, nor great danger 
of accidents. 
Assured, steady income. 
Certainty of continuous employment. 
Career Satisfaction 
Opportunity to use your own ideas. 
Freedom in working out your own methods of 
doing things. 
The work permits a feeling of personal achieve- 
ment. 
Opportunity to make full use of your knowledge 
and experience. 
Prestige 
Salary or income above the average of the com- 
munity. 
The occupation is usually followed by persons 
of high education. 
"The work requires intelligence rather than physi- 
cal strength. 
Good work will become known and recognized 
outside of your own business or professional circle. 
Social Rewards 
Satisfaction to be gained from helping people. 
Contact with varied and stimulating people. 
The job will take you to a locality where there 
are good schools and churches. 
Congenial working associates. 


Estimates of reliability were made by the 
split-half method, and corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. To obtain the 
half-scores for each of the categories, new 
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TABLE 2 


Frequency With Which Various Values Were Given Highest Scores by the Different Occupational 
Choice Groups 


Value Choice Groups Chi-squares of Differences 
No Choice Tentative Definite All Choice No Choice No Choice 
(N=60) (N=60) (N=60) Groups and Definite and Both 
Choice Tentative 
and Definite 
Security 24 14 13 4.35* 3.27 4,32* 
Career п 17 20 2.63 2.61 2.34 
satisfaction 
Prestige 18 12 10 2.60 2:29 3.45 
Social 7 17 17 4.88* 417* 3.36 


rewards 


* Significant at 0.05 level. 


scoring stencils were prepared in such a way 
that each of the four items in a given cate- 
gory was involved an equal number of times, 
and each item occurred an equal number 
of times as the first member of a pair, and as 
the second member of the pair. Coefficients 
obtained follow: security 0.906; career sat- 
isfaction 0.893; prestige 0.860; and social 
rewards 0.853. 

The group studied consisted of 180 male 
college students drawn from a larger sample 
of 301, ranging in age from 17 through 30. 
It was known from previous investigation 
that age differences were not significantly 
related to values scores [1]. The 180 were 
divided into three smaller groups of 60 
each. One group consisted of those who re- 
ported that they had made no occupational 
choice, another group reported tentative 
choices, and the third group said that they 
had made definite choices. Those having 
made choices named the occupations. 
Thirty of those in the tentative-choice group 
indicated some field of teaching, and 34 of 
those with definite choices planned to teach. 
The remaining 30 in the tentative-choice 
group reported choices ranging over 12 
other occupations, and the choices of the 26 
others in the definite choice group were 
distributed over 17 occupations. The 60 in 
the no-choice group included all those in 
the larger sample who so indicated. The 
60 in the tentative-choice group were drawn 
at random from the 83 so reporting and the 
60 in the definite-choice group from the 158 
who gave definite choices. 
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The raw scores for the 180 subjects were 
converted to zscores, and each individual's 
scores were examined to see on which of the 
four values he scored highest (TABLE 2). 
Among the no-choice group there were 24 
whose highest scores were made on the se- 
curity category, and 18 who scored highest 
on prestige. Scores made by the definite- 
choice group presented a contrasting pic- 
ture: 20 scored highest on career satisfac- 
tion, and 17 highest on social rewards. No 
particular pattern seemed to characterize 
the tentative-choice group. 

It was possible to reject the null hypoth- 
esis for the overall pattern of frequencies. 
If the distribution of frequencies was due 
simply to chance factors, one might expect 
each of the occupational choice groups of 60 
persons to be equally divided as to the value 
on which the highest score was made, with 
15 persons scoring highest on each value. 
When obtained data were tested against 
this expectancy, the chi-square value was 
24.40; this was well above the 16.81 neces- 
sary for rejection at the 0.01 level. 

Comparisons were next made of the 
numbers of persons in the various occupa- 
tional choice groups who scored highest on 
any one value. Obtained frequencies were 
significantly different from chance at the .05 
level for only security and social rewards. 
From an inspection of the data two further 
suggestions emerged: (1) that differences 
might be sharpened by omitting the tenta- 
tive-choice group and considering only no- 
choice and definite-choice groups, and (2) 
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that tentative- and definite-choice groups 
taken as a single group differed from the 
no-choice group. Both possibilities were 
tested. The no-choice and definite-choice 
group frequencies differed from chance ex- 
pectancy at the 0.05 level only for social 
rewards. To test the second possibility, 
tentative- and definite-choice groups were 
combined and treated as one group. Fre- 
quencies for this double group and the no- 
choice group were found to be significantly 
different from chance at the 0.05 level for 
only security. 

Mean frequency of choice by the 60 mem- 
bers of each of the choice groups was deter- 
mined for each of the 16 items. Differences 
in mean frequency of choice were significant 
at the 0.05 point for only two items when a 
one-tailed t test was applied. The security 
item, “Certainty of continuous employ- 
ment,” showed a mean choice of 7.85 times 
by members of the no-choice group, and 5.08 
times by the definite-choice group. The 
other item, “Salary or income above average 
of the community,” was given mean choices 
of 4.82 and 3.28 by the no-choice and defi- 
nite-choice groups respectively. The latter 
item was included in the prestige category. 

In general, the hypothesis was supported. 
Frequencies with which values received 
highest scores were found to be related to 
the fact of expressed occupational choice. 
Highest security scores seemed characteris- 
tic of the no-choice group, and highest social 
rewards scores of the definite-choice group, 
but the null hypothesis could only tenta- 
tively be rejected in each case. 

Interpretations must, of course, be highly 
speculative, but may merit brief mention. 
Possibly the frequency with which security 
occurs as the important value among those 
having no occupational choice means that 
a significantly large number of these men 
were so intent on seeking security through 
occupation that they were unable to find 
occupations which seemed to promise the 
security which they demanded. Rather 
than accepting security of a lesser order 
than that for which they hoped, they simply 
made no decision, and went on hoping. Or 
it may be that the failure to arrive at an oc- 
cupational choice reflected a more general 
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anxiety, of which the occupational was only 
one aspect. But the occurrence of social re- 
wards as first value among those having 
definite choices suggests a different picture. 
The fact that security was not their highest 
value could mean that security needs were 
well enough met that other values could 
achieve first place—in this case, social re- 
wards. Items in this category focused upon 
contacts with people—interesting people, 
congenial associates, helping people. Тһе 
intercorrelations indicated that scores on 
such items were negatively related to se- 
curity and prestige. The values of individ- 
uals having made occupational choices, 
then, seem to be of a social, out-going na- 
ture, while values of those having made no 
occupational choices appear to reflect se- 
curity and status needs. 

One cannot ignore the vexing question as 
to whether or not the values scores may not 
have been related more to the particular 
occupational choices than to the fact of 
choice itself. Since approximately half of 
the tentative-choice and  definite-choice 
groups were composed of those intending to 
teach, probably one should expect to find 
high value placed upon social rewards. 1f 
this be true, the frequency with which social 
rewards occurs as the highest of the four 
values may be explained for those having 
made choices, but the penchant for security 
of those having no choices cannot be so ex- 
plained. 

One last finding may be worthy of com- 
ment. The fact that significant differences 
in frequency of security as the most impor- 
tant value appeared even when tentative- 
and definite-choice groups were treated as a 
single group and compared with the no- 
choice group suggests that the distinction 
between tentative and definite choices may 
be of little importance. The psychological 
distance from no choice to tentative choice 
seems to be greater than from tentative to 
definite choice. The latter may be more a 
matter of degree of commitment than of 
choice. 
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Developing Principles 


of Public School 


And Social Agency Cooperation 


Sa AND community agencies share 
a concern for the welfare of the stu- 
dent. However, productive cooperation 
presents problems which must be identified 
before they can be dealt with. The study 
described below was conducted in Buffalo, 
N. Y. to determine whether principles of 
cooperation could be identified and defined. 
The study was initiated by the Council of 
Social Agencies of Buffalo and Erie County 
and developed through the medium of its 
School Committee. The Committee's task 
was to bring together representatives of 
the clergy, social agencies, and public schools 
to discuss means for cooperative action in 
meeting juvenile delinquency. 

The School Committee’s study of juvenile 
delinquency resulted in the conclusion that 
this problem is the responsibility of the 
whole community and it recommended the 
close integration of all community resources 
in combating the problem. It recom- 
mended “that schools make intelligent use 
of community resources by a closer relation- 
ship between school and social agencies." 


Basic Needs 


Out of the Committee's discussion of ways 
of effecting closer relationship between 
school and social agencies, it was deter- 
mined that there was necessity for: (1) 
thorough understanding of social agencies 
and school function, (2) sharing of informa- 
tion between members of the teaching and 
social work staffs, (3) a comprehensive refer- 
ral system, (4) interpretation of social work 
practice to school personnel on all levels, 
and (5) development of an adequate means 
of communication between social agency 
and school. 
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In analyzing school-community agency 
relationships, the Buffalo study included 
interviews with administrators of social 
agencies and schools. The purpose of these 
interviews was to determine agency func- 
tion, purpose, and modus operandi, and to 
discuss methods of determining and im- 
proving bases of cooperation. The areas in- 
vestigated were: (a) chief service rendered, 
(b) philosophy of counseling, (c) agency 
experience with schools in cooperative 
action, (d) agency readiness to cooperate, 
(е) efforts to develop good cooperative re- 
lations, (f) channels of referral, and (g) 
means of communication. 

Interviews with the administrators of 
schools and social agencies revealed that 
both had a genuine concern for the welfare 
of children and that thought had been given 
to developing a smooth, cooperative rela- 
tionship. The administrators felt that the 
key to better relationship was willingness to 
work together in an environment of mutual 
respect. The interviews also indicated that 
social agency administrators were cognizant 
of the new problems created in schools by 
the citys population growth and they 
wanted to extend their agencies’ service to 
help meet current problems. 


Emerging Principles 

From the Buffalo School Committee study 
these principles of school and social agency 
cooperation were evolved: 

(1) Need for the school administrator to 
be informed of and understand community 
social agencies and their functions. For 
example, it is important to know that the 
function of the Family Service Society is 
that of strengthening family ties and that 
this is accomplished through parent-child 
counseling, family life education, and coun- 
seling for personality and emotional prob- 
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lems. The Children's Aid Society on the 
other hand is concerned with neglected 
children, child protection, foster care homes 
and adoptions. The Ingleside Home has 
the function of assisting with the problems 
of unmarried parents while Catholic Chari- 
ties and the Jewish Community Service So- 
ciety offer family and child services with the 
added emphasis of a religious setting. 

(2) Referrals to social agencies may be 
made without any restriction of race, color 
or religion. 

(8) Referrals to social agencies may be 
made by the principal, teacher, school nurse 
or physician, the school counselor and by 
the Board of Education through the Deputy 
Superintendent for Student Personnel Serv- 
ices. Although referrals are made to the 
social agencies by school personnel, it is the 
parent’s responsibility to accept or reject 
the agency service. The social agency’s 
position is that in child-parent relationship, 
the problem fundamentally rests with the 
family and not in agency-school relations. 
Some exceptions to this rule are: (1) in 
case of a neglected child the Children’s Aid 
Society has legal power to remove a child 
from its parents’ custody; or (2) a student's 
participation in the Boy Scouts or Boys’ 
Club or the Y.M.C.A. is not based on parent- 
child counseling, but upon the student's 
interests and his social needs, although 
participation in these group activities im- 
plies parental approval and permission. 

(4) Payment is required for certain types 
of service. Agencies offering psychiatric, 
child guidance, and vocational counseling 
have a scale of fees commensurate with 
parents’ ability to pay. 

(5) The school contemplating a referral 
to a social agency should use all of its own 
resources first before making the referral. 
For example, the school principal should 
evaluate the student’s behavior problem as 
it relates to his teacher and the school en- 
vironment. Many problems may be re- 


solved by changing the student’s teacher or 
classroom. 

(6) Exchange and sharing of pertinent 
case history information between social 
agency and school staffs. Тһе administra- 
tors of the school agencies never questioned 
the school staffs maintenance of confi- 
dential material. There is a willingness to 
share any information that might lead to- 
ward change in treating behavior problems. 
To facilitate exchange of information con- 
ferences have been suggested. ‘This 
medium is being used successfully by the 
Child guidance clinics to give school per- 
sonnel an opportunity to discuss referral 
problems. The conference has also given 
personnel an opportunity to participate in 
treatment and rehabilitation planning. 

(7) The understanding that the Board of 
Education maintains legal responsibility for 
all school programs. 

Nota principle of cooperation, but an im- 
portant factor in making referrals to social 
agencies is the classroom teacher's ability 
to sense early behavior or environmental 
problems and to take responsibility for 
initiating a referral to a social agency. 
Agency administrators feel that in the school 
the teacher is the key individual in detect- 
ing problem behavior and student needs— 
therefore the administrators have been ad- 
vocating for a long time the need for more 
teachers and smaller pupil loads. Smaller 
classes would enable the teacher to know 
each student better and be more sensitive 
to student needs. 

This study in determining principles of 
cooperation between schools and commu- 
nity resources has revealed that bases of co- 
operation have been developed in the proc- 
ess of school and agency interaction. These 
relationships are constantly being improved 
as school and social agency personnel gain 
more knowledge of each other's work as they 
strive together to meet the particular need 
of the student. 
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STUDENT COUNCILS 
In Selected Elementary Schools 


ALTA I. GAYNOR 


Ws 1$ the status and place of student 


councils in the nation's elementary 
schools? Were one required to answer this 
question on the basis of the published litera- 
ture one would be compelled to conclude 
that student councils were practically non- 
existent. 
The study reported here has attempted to 
answer the following questions: 


l. Are there student councils in operation at the 
elementary school level? 

2. If so, what are their purposes and functions? 

3. How are the student councils organized and ad- 
ministered? 

4. Is student participation in the council an essen- 
tial part of the school program? 


Are there Student Councils in Operation 
at the Elementary School Level? 


State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion and other personnel in the 48 State 
Departments of Education, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia were asked to 
name those elementary schools under their 
jurisdiction in which a student council was 
believed to be in operation. Additional 
nominations were secured from Gerald Van 
Pool, Director of Student Councils, Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils, 
(N.E.A.; Robert W. Eaves, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Association of Elementary 
School Principals (N.E.A.); and Helen Mac- 
kintosh, Associate Chief of Elementary Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education. 

From the list of nearly 1,500 nominated 
schools, 430 were selected and survey forms 
sent to them. Of this group, 225 schools 
reported having student councils and com- 
pleted the survey form; 73 stated that their 
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school had no student councils; while 132 
schools did not reply. All geographic areas 
were represented in the sample. Student 
Councils in elementary schools are relatively 
new organizations. The majority of the 
schools taking part in this study have coun- 
cils which have been organized since 1947. 


What Are the Purposes and Functions of 
Student Councils at the Elementary 
School Level? 


While the primary reasons given by school 
administrators for organizing the student 
council were to give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity for greater participation in the ac- 
tivities of the school and to give pupils a 
chance to assist in the planning of school 
affairs, it was noted that: 


1. In only 11 instances were pupils included 
in the planning and organizing of the 
council; 

2. The principals in 101 schools were the 
prime promoters of the student council, 
while in an additional 37 schools the 
principal and the faculty were listed. 

3. ‘The student councils in only 6 schools 
selected their own advisers. In 62 schools 
the principal served as the adviser; in 67 
schools the principal appointed the ad- 
viser; while in 48 schools the teachers 
volunteered their services. 


Advisers felt that one of the greatest prob- 
lems which keeps the council from function- 
ing at its maximum capacity is the immatu- 
rity of the pupils. This is an interesting 
statement in light of the fact that in 142 
schools members of the kindergarten and 
primary grades are permitted to be active 
members in the student council, whereas in 
59 schools eligibility begins at the fourth 
grade. This leads one to wonder what con- 
stituted the criterion against which “imma- 
turity" was measured. 


. 
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How Are the Student Councils 
Organized? 


While there were distinct and different 
forms of organization in 119 schools, the ma- 
jority were satisfied with their own form. A 
common ground was found, however, in 
naming of officers (president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer), length of term on 
the council (one semester and one year), 
basis of selection of the members of the 
council (leadership, ability, and good 
citizenship traits), and in the fact that the 
legislative power is the most common em- 
ployed by the councils. The offices of presi- 
dent and vice-president are usually reserved 
for pupils from the upper grades; secretary 
and treasurer to members of the intermedi- 
ate grades. Furthermore, most schools at- 
tempt to permit many pupils to serve on the 
council by having short terms, creating nu- 
merous positions, and setting up special ac- 
tivities. Recognition is given the pupils 
through issuing certificates, pins, letters, 
badges, and arm bands. 


Is Student Participation in the Council an 
Essential and Vital Part of the School 
Program? 


A bright spot is the provision being made 
to provide specific training to student coun- 
cil members by organizing special classes 
and meetings, while in 23 schools leadership 
classes are being conducted for all pupils. 

Values attributed by the advisers to hav- 
ing a student council were: pupil’s experi- 
ences in democratic participation and re- 


sponsibility; a closer relationship between 
pupils, faculty, and school; the building of 
school spirit and pride; and pupil self-im- 
provement in citizenship and leadership. 
Only 9 advisers rated their council as in- 
effective, while the remainder rated them 
as superior or average. The same number 
considered their councils as non-essential 
while the rest felt them to be essential or 
valuable in the elementary schools. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps the greatest benefits gained from 
the student council organization accrue to 
those individuals who actually participate 
as members of the council itself. As such, 
all pupils, within the limits of their ability 
and maturity, should be encouraged and 
permitted to take an active part in partici- 
pating in the program. A council provides 
one of the richest sources of experiences in 
the training of boys and girls in the opera- 
tion of the machinery of democracy. 

Moreover, members of the entire school 
gain in developing a belief, understanding, 
and appreciation of democratic government 
and its procedures. Pupils learn to recog- 
nize the rights of others, including minority 
groups. Through participation they not 
only become conscious of the problems of 
the school, but by working together on them 
they develop a greater respect for and 
loyalty to the school. 

In helping to create a democratic environ- 
ment for school living, the student council 
provides the means toward developing the 
qualities necessary and essential to a demo- 
cratic society. 


INCREASE IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


The U. S. Office of Education estimates that 2,957,227 students are 
taking credit courses in the nation’s colleges and universities this fall. 
This exceeds last year’s enrollment by 236,298, a gain of 8.7 per cent. 

There were an estimated 735,065 new students this fall, compared with 
689,635 new students a year ago. This is an increase of 6.6 per cent. 
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from our readers 


Some Tips to the Older Employee 
To the Editor: 

The demand for the older job applicant is increas- 
ing somewhat. There are some criticisms of the 
older ones that are valid, some are not. 

One criticism is that older employees are "set in 
their ways." If you have this attitude, you are too 
old for employment. This attitude may not be a 
matter of age entirely. Any employee that feels 
their way of doing a task is right and all others 
are wrong may never make proper job adjustment 
on any job. 

Perhaps you are one of those unfortunate people 
who have been working for twenty years (more or 
less) but with only a short period of real experience. 
Perhaps you learned the minimum demands of the 
job and never bothered to add any new experiences 
to your repertoire. If this is the case, then criticism 
is valid. Your experiences should have made you 
more yersatile in the performance of your tasks. 
You should be able to make a rapid adjustment to 
any new similar job situation. 

When the older applicant is hired it might be 
well for him to analyze carefully what his position 
will be with the other employees. There is a possi- 
bility that he may have been hired for the job that 
some younger person in the firm wanted, perhaps an 
advancement for the other employee. You may 
get the cold shoulder treatment from the other 
employees. In this case it’s up to you to do such 
a good job of taking care of the work for which 
you were hired that you will command the respect 
of the other employees. This respect may be slow 
in coming; do not expect it overnight. 

Many older employees get quite boring telling 
of their past glories, jobs, bosses, salary, etc. All you 
have to do is ask yourself, “Is my audience interested 
in my past experiences?” Remember, when the 
subject of your conversation is "I" you have an 
interested audience of one. 

Another stumbling block of many older employees 
is that of talking too much. With many it's a habit 
of long standing—they seem to think it's expected 
of them. Just remember you were not hired to 
give out verbally, or vocally, on any and all occasions. 

Another thing to keep in mind: your age and 
experience do not entitle you to special favors, 
privileges, or considerations. You were hired to 
do a specific job just as any one else is hired. 

Your personal appearance needs hardly be men- 
tioned, for what is true regarding the personal 
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appearance of the older employee is also true of all” 
employees. Dress neatly but not gaudily—dress in 
good taste. Personal hygiene and cleanliness are 
always a MUST. If you are forty-five you are 
entitled to shade your personal appearance some, 
but dressing like the late teen-ager is a little too 
much. When you lose your dignity as a person you 
only appear ridiculous. 

Your age and/or experience does not entitle you 
to tell the boss or any one else in the office how to 
run the business or department. If your opinion 
is needed you will be consulted. Do not criticise 
the office equipment or machines that you are 
working with. You were hired to work with what is 
available. Don't gripe. 

If you are required to take less money than you 
have earned in the past, just remember your experi- 
ence and training should enable you to prove your 
real worth more rapidly than one with less experi- 
ence. 

Be very careful of office politics. Either group 
may be the wrong group for you. 

Remember you have the reputation of being a 
steadier employee, you have the capacity and know- 
how of loyalty and appreciation. You should be 
more dependable. Your years of training and 
experience are your most valuable assets. With all 
these in your favor, you should not find it too diffi- 
cult to overcome the prejudices against older em- 
ployees. 

J. №. QUARLES, 
Springfield, Missouri 


Don't Sell Faculty Members Short! 


To the Editor: 

Many college deans and presidents bemoan the 
fact that their faculty members are not doing a 
good job of advising students. How much assistance, 
however, is the administration giving them? In 
too many cases we only give lip service to the faculty 
counseling program. We often fail to see that infor- 
mation about the student is furnished the faculty 
member or we make little attempt to see that the 
faculty member and student ever have a cause to 
meet except for registration. 

The writer would like to comment about one or 
two administrative devices that have been used to 
promote academic counseling at a Liberal Arts 
College in Ohio. First, each student is assigned 
a faculty advisor from an area of study in which 
the student has indicated an interest. The faculty 
member is furnished a data sheet of pertinent 
material about each of his advisees and meets with 
each student before registration to help plan his 
academic program. Even before this day, usually 
on the Sunday of Freshmen Week, a buffet supper 
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is given for all students, parents, and faculty. At 
this meeting, the parents also have an opportunity 
to meet the faculty advisor. It is granted that it 
is difficult to conduct much business at a buffet 
supper, but the social situation helps the student 
to emerge as a more distinct personality for the 
faculty member. During Freshmen Weck, a battery 
of achievement and aptitude tests is given and the 
results for each student are drawn up in profile form 
on a chart and furnished each faculty advisor. 

Secondly, during the winter quarter of each year, 
all students are asked to fill out a student progress 
report. One form is devised for freshmen and 
sophomores which shows all of the course work 
taken or to be taken for the first two years. The 
second type is for juniors and seniors and shows 
all the general college requirements, major require- 
ments and minor requirements taken or to be taken. 
The faculty advisor signs the form after checking 
it with the student and keeps a copy in his file. 
The student keeps a copy and the original is filed 
in the personnel file where it is available to the 
deans, This device helps insure that the student 
has an idea of the courses he has to take. It is 
also one more definite proof that the faculty advisor 
and the student have had a conference. 

To provide the faculty member with material to 
check the student's progress report, a copy of the 
advisee's permanent grade record is furnished each 
year. Following each quarter, a grade slip is also 
furnished which the advisor can attach to the copy 
of the permanent record until a new copy is made. 

Thirdly, all important information received about 
a student is forwarded to the advisor. A list of all 
students and their advisors is mimeographed and 
distributed to all faculty members. Each faculty 


member is then encouraged to keep the advisors 
informed of any important information about any 
of their advisees. At the middle of each quarter, 
each faculty member is asked to fill out a deficiency 
report in duplicate on all students in his classes 
who are doing less than "C" quality work. The 
deficiency report form contains a check list of items 
that could be causing the student's problem. The 
reports are then turned into the personnel offices. 
These students are informed that they are reported 
as doing below average work in one or more courses 
and that they are to contact their faculty advisor. 
The original copy is placed in the student personnel 
file and the other copy is sent to the advisor. 

In response to this type of program, faculty mem- 
bers report that they feel that they are a part of 
the personnel team. They also report that they 
know that the administration really depends on 
them to advise students on academic matters, Faculty 
members have also said that there is less duplication 
of effort as a record of all important conferences is 
being kept in the central records file as well as in 
the advisor's file. Essentially, all of these devices 
have been worked out to attack the age old problem 
of communication. They represent no panacea for 
the ills of personnel programs. In the environs of 
a small liberal arts college, however, they have 
encouraged the students, the advisors, and the deans 
to work more closely toward the common goal of 
assisting each individual to become all that he is 
capable of becoming. 


Joun W. AppLEY 
Dean of Students 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 
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From the Executive Secretary 


Recently it has been my privilege to at- 
tend the meetings of the Executive Council 
of the Association. I wish that you might 
have been present. My first experience with 
the Council in session occurred a year ago. 
At that time I was impressed with the states- 
manlike character of the deliberations of 
the men and women in whose strength are 
vested many of the destinies of the Associa- 
tion. The recent meetings have enhanced 
that impression. Let me tell you about the 
people, the policies, and the Council prac- 
tices. 

To appreciate the status of the Council, 
we should be aware of certain working 
principles: 

1. The Council does not concern itself 
with the details of operating the As- 
sociation. This is the concern of the 
Headquarters staff. 

2. The Council develops certain policies 
that govern operations, such as poli- 
cies that are expressed in the budget. 

3. The Council considers carefully the ac- 
tivities and achievements of the com- 
mittees that perform much of the 
professional work of the Association. 
The committees operate under mis- 
sions-to-perform and within their mis- 
sions, they work freely, reporting to 
the Council on their achievements. 

4. The Council deliberates and develops 
long-range policies affecting the life 
and professional role of the Associa- 
tion. Many such policies are trans- 
lated into major proposals for actions 
that are transmitted to the Assembly 
for their consideration and disposition. 

Within these working principles you 
would witness a group of fourteen distin- 
guished leaders in guidance and personnel 
work discussing thoughtfully the problems 
and projections of this important Asso- 
ciation—Arbuckle, Blaesser, Burnett, Corre, 
Fletcher, Hatch, Kamm, Meeks, Morehead, 
Norris, Paulson, Shear, and Smallenburg, 
with the superior Chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Froehlich. These are the people. All 
are devoted to the major, significant role 
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of APGA and its Divisions in various areas. 

Among the major developments at the 
October Council meeting were these: 

1. Constructed proposals to be considered 
by the Assembly to place APGA on its 
financial feet, with adequate housing. 

2. Adopted recommendations to effect a 
better functioning of membership ac- 
tivities within the states. The policy 
will bring Divisional and Branch mem- 
bership work closer together to func- 
tion more as a coordinated whole. 

3. Established a firm policy on the publi- 
cation of the Membership Directory 
and related items. According to this, 
we may anticipate a Membership Di- 
rectory every two years and the proba- 
ble publication of the names of new 
members in the JOURNAL during the 
interim period. 

4. Took further steps toward the creation 
of a National Board on Vocational 
Counseling. This is the present Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards that 
evaluates counseling agencies. 

5. Reaffirmed the independent but re- 

lated professional status of the Divi- 
sions. 
Re-established the principle of Branch 
Representation in the Assembly by 
accepting for transmittal to the As- 
sembly a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. 

True, these are not all of the major items 
upon which the Council acted. They sug- 
gest the important measures, however, that 
were covered and about which further infor- 
mation will be sent through other channels. 

I think that one could not leave the meet- 
ings without the feeling that the policy-level 
matters of the Association are with distin- 
guished people. 

I have been asked on a number of occa- 
sions how it feels to have 8,000 bosses. The 
reply is that it feels good because you mem- 
bers are the 8,000 bosses, and you exercise 
your “bossing” through fourteen representa- 
tives under whom anyone would be honored 
to serve.—ARTHUR A. HiTCHCOCK 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. Receives Ford and Rockefeller Grants 
for International Relations Work 


Tz Forp FouNbATION has given АРСА 
a $3,000 grant and the Rockefeller 
Foundation a $2,750 grant for the exchange 
of information between APGA and student 
personnel workers in foreign countries. 

The Rockefeller Foundation grant covers 
the expenses of sending professional litera- 
ture and information to Japan in a follow- 
up of the Personnel Institute held there in 
1955 and directed by Dean Wesley Lloyd 
of Brigham Young University. The Ford 
Foundation grant is for a program of litera- 
ture and correspondence to be sent to con- 
tacts made by Dean Lloyd in other Asian 
and European countries on his trip last 
year visiting Universities and education 
officials in 23 nations. 

The International Relations Committee, 
under Dean Lloyd, has already received 
letters and requests from some of his con- 
tacts abroad. The two year follow-up pro- 
gram financed by the grants will enable this 
committee and APGA to send journals, re- 
ports of research, and library materials to 
the counselors overseas as well as exchange 
correspondence on mutual problems. 

Dean Lloyd found on his trip “an intense 
desire to improve out-of-class services to stu- 
dents unifies in a common cause the admin- 
istrators of colleges and universities in many 
parts of the world. In almost all of the 
countries visited there had arisen student 
problems of deep concern to university ad- 
ministrators . . . This condition has stimu- 
lated an intense interest abroad in the per- 
sonnel services now being offered students 
in universities of the United States." 

The report on Dean Lloyd's Ford Founda- 
tion sponsored trip to Europe and Asia, 
"Student Personnel Services in Universities 
of the World," will be published by APGA 
under part of the new Ford Foundation 
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grant American Council on Education is 
publishing a report on the Japanese Per- 
sonnel Institute. 


Members Give Professional 
Service on Agency Evaluation 


The Professional Standards Committee of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
wishes to acknowledge publicly its apprecia- 
tion for assistance received. During the past 
six months the following individuals served 
as field investigators for the Committee. 
They have personally visited counseling 
agencies applying for approval and Direc- 
tory listing, and forwarded reports of such 
visits to the Committee. 


Lucien Adams, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Gordon Anderson, Associate Director, Testing and 
Guidance Bureau, University of Texas, Austin 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, Boston 
University Counseling Service, Massachusetts 

George D. Barahal, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 

Joseph E. Barbar, Head, School Relations and 
Officer Procurement, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Irwin A. Berg, Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

Robert Callis, Director, University Testing and Coun- 
seling Service, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Harold S. Carlson, Dean of Students, Upsala Col- 
lege, East Orange, New Jersey 

Lionel Carron, S.J., Director, Psychological Services 
Center, University of Detroit, Michigan 

Emily Chervenik, Assistant Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Emerson Coyle, Assist. Supervisor, Division of Coun- 
seling and Guidance, Brooklyn College, New York 

M. W. Darlington, Counseling Psychologist, Vet- 
erans Administration, Miami, Florida 

Junius A. Davis, Department of Psychology, Emory 
University, Emory University, Georgia 
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Perry Davis, Director of Mental Health, Ascension 
Parish School Board, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
William Dealey, Counseling Psychologist, Veterans 
Administration, Miami, Florida 

Andrew S. Dibner, Chief, Vocational Counseling 
Service, VA Hospital, Dearborn, Michigan 

Salvatore G. DiMichael, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children, New 
York City 

Mitchell Dreese, Dean, College of General Studies, 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Frank S. Endicott, Associate Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

George Fahey, Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Christine Wyatt Felts, Consulting Psychologists, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Gertrude Forrester, Head, Counseling, West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Gerald M. Fort, Associate Professor, Student Person- 
nel Services, South Dakota State College, Brookings 

Michael M. Galazan, Executive Director, Jewish Vo- 
cational Service, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Walton Т. Garner, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, Jackson, Mississippi 

John O. Gawne, Director, Boston University Coun- 
seling Service, Boston, Massachusetts 

William Gellman, Director, Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Chicago, Illinois 

Michael Goodman, Coordinator, Epilepsy Project, 
New Jersey Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Newark 

Morris Grumer, Executive Director, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Newark, New Jersey 

Donald Harder, Senior Counselor, University of 
California, Davis 

Don J. Herrmann, Professor of Education, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Abraham Jacobs, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Barbara Kirk, Manager, University of California 
Counseling Center, Berkeley 

Allen R. Levin, Counseling Psychologist, Federation 
of Jewish Welfare Agencies, Memphis, Tennessee 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Louis Long, Director, Division of Testing and 
Guidance, City College, New York City 

Maurice W. Manbeck, Director, Admissions and 
Student Personnel, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

R. F. Markham, Supervisor of Counseling, College 
of William and Mary-V.P.L, Norfolk, Virginia 

Paul Masoner, Dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Alexander W. Morrison, Director, Vocational Con- 
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sulting and Testing Division, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, New York 

John P. Mundy, Research Psychologist, Personnel 
Research Branch, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 

Peter J. Napoli, Chief, Counseling Psychology Serv- 
ice, VA Hospital, Montrose, New York 

R. T. Osborne, Director, University of Georgia 
Guidance Center, Athens 

Blanche B. Paulson, Director, Bureau of Counseling 
Service, Chicago Public Schools, Illinois 

Harold B. Pepinsky, Professor of Psychology and 
Director of Research, University Counseling and 
Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

Paul C. Polmantier, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia 

Dorothy Rice, Director of Guidance, Sunflower 
Junior College, Moorhead, Mississippi 

Edward C. Roeber, Associate Professor, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

John W. M. Rothney, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Charles Runyan, Associate Professor of Education, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 

Joseph Samler, Assistant Director for Counseling, 
VR&E Service, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Florence W. Schaper, Administrative Chairman of 
Counseling West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon 

Clara Bell K. Shands, Training and Procedures 
Supervisor, South Carolina Employment Security 
Commission, Columbia, South Carolina 

David Simmons, Coordinator of Diversified Coopera- 
tive "Training, Northwestern Vocational High 
School, Miami, Florida 

George S. Speer, Professor and Director, Institute 
for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
"Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

Robert W. Stoughton, Consultant in Counselor 
Training, State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Ben Sullivan, Director of Student Personnel Services, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Extension 
Division 

Robert Thistlethwaite, Vocational Counselor, Mc- 
Guire VA Hospital, Richmond, Virginia 

Albert S. Thompson, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Robert Whipple, Director, Career and Business 
Clinic, Inc., Memphis, Tennessee 

Robert С. Woellner, Director, Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, University of Chicago, Illinois 

Tuomas M. MAGOON 
Chairman, Professional 
Standards Committee 
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N.A.G.S.C.T. Southern Region Meets In 
St. Petersburg for Annual Conference 


OUTHERN MEMBERS of NAGST enjoyed 

the Florida sunshine at their Regional 

Conference October 11-13 at La Playa 
Hotel in St. Petersburg. 

Highlight of the meeting was a report by 
Frank Sievers on the work of the Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel Services Section of the 
U. S. Office of Education in D. C. Dr. 
Sievers said that David Segal had spent three 
and one-half man months on a study of the 
selection of students for Vocational Educa- 
tion (especially in trades and industries) 
where he has found that IQ's below 90 are 
liabilities in vocational programs. The staff 
gave one man month to helping school plant 
designers in planning facilities for guidance. 
They have worked with the Department of 
Labor on two projects—"School Learners in 
Business and Industry" and changes in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Problems "on the horizon" for the office 
and for all counselors, said Dr. Sievers, are: 
(1) Guidance research finding have not yet 
affected curriculum changes adequately. 
(2) Attending to our job of vocational guid- 
ance, which was the start of school guid- 
ance. (3) How can we improve the prepara- 
tion of counselors? (4) We need to develop 
better criteria for evaluating guidance serv- 
ices, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 
EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWERS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 
SUPERVISORS—SHELTERED 
WORKSHOPS: 

„Immediate openings with 

Jewish Vocational Services located 
in various large cities in the 
United States and Canada. 

Send for an application form today from 
FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT 
AND GUIDANCE SERVICE 
42 E. 41st Street New York 17, N. Y. 


No fee for this service 
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“Form G” of the Evaluative Criteria is be- 
ing revised. (5) More surveys of placement 
and follow-up studies are needed. 

Two committees at the Conference 
worked on suggested revisions for U. S. 
Office of Education bulletins. The group 
under Donald Herrman reviewed “Duties, 
Standards, and Qualification of Counselors” 
and, in addition to preparing a written re- 
port of changes, suggested that similar mate- 
rial should be written for high school 
teachers and principals to inform them 
about counselors and their work. Changes 
in “Counselor Competencies in Counseling 
Techniques” were suggested by the commit- 
tee working under Walton Garner. They 
felt the bulletin should be rewritten to serve 
as a guide to counselor trainers and state 
department personnel. It was agreed that 
they should confine their work to a study of 
techniques dealing with counseling compe- 
tencies, primarily, in school situations, in the 
one to one relationship, serving the great 
mass of students. His committee also rec- 
ommended that group guidance techniques 
be included and adequately treated in the 
bulletins entitled “Analysis of the Individ- 
ual” and “Occupational Information.” 

V. S. Mann, Head of the Guidance Educa- 
tion Department at Mississippi State Col- 
lege, was voted regional Chairman elect; 
and Victor B. Johnson, consultant in Guid- 
ance and Pupil Personnel with the Florida 
State Education Department, was voted 
Vice-chairman elect. They were unani- 
mously elected, to take office May 1, 1957. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
IN IDAHO 


C. W. Аввотт, 217 Peasley Street, 
Boise, Idaho 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey Personnel and Guidance 
Association held a convention at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel in Atlantic City November 8-10. 
The keynote talk on “Evaluating Guidance 
and Personnel Services in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools” by Arthur A. Hitch- 
cock, Executive Secretary of APGA, was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion presided over 
by J. Dale Weaver, Dover Guidance Direc- 
tor. Burton Fowler spoke on “Personal 
Adjustment of College Freshmen.” 

NJPGA President Carrie Losi and several 
other officers and members met with the 
Commission Against Discrimination and the 
State Department of Education September 
26 to formulate a tentative policy on voca- 
tional guidance for minority youth. The 
two main points of this policy are: (1) The 
recognition by vocational counselors of New 
Jersey that all youth should be afforded the 
same quality of guidance regardless of race, 
religion or nationality. (2) The guidance 
of minority youth should include keeping 
them informed as to the need for qualified 
applicants in various locations in the state 
and national as well as local labor market; 
realistic discussion with them of the possi- 
bilities of their encountering discrimination 
and attitudes of prejudice in applying for 
and holding non-traditional jobs; publiciz- 
ing to the youth and parents of all groups 
the provisions of the state laws against dis- 
crimination in employment; with knowl- 
edge of all such information, letting the 
minority job seeker decide whether or not 
to be referred to employers whose employ- 
ment policies may be discriminatory. After 
discussion and refinement by NJPGA and 
educational groups the final statement will 
be endorsed and implemented by NJPGA 
and the State Department of Education. 
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District of Columbia 


Frank Wellman, Specialist, Guidance and 
Personnel Section, U.S. Office of Education, 
was the speaker at the first meeting of the 
National Capital Area Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association on October 17. In discuss- 
ing “New Techniques in Appraising the 
Individual” Dr. Wellman suggested the fol- 
lowing classification of appraisal methods: 
observation, tests, introspection methods, 
and projective methods. 

The current trends in testing, said Dr. 
Wellman, seem to be toward unified bat- 
teries including aptitude, achievement and 
interest tests, and general aptitude batteries 
like DAT. 

Dr. Wellman concluded his talk with a 
discussion of the clinical versus the statisti- 
cal viewpoint. He cited Paul Meehl’s Glini- 
cal and Statistical Prediction in which he 
said the evidence showed that better pre- 
dictions are made on the basis of tests alone 
than on the basis of counselor's clinical 
judgments plus tests. However, for so many 
situations there are no tests. The discrim- 
inatory value of tests should rise as a result 
of new statistical techniques. But, Dr. 
Wellman warned, counselors must not use a 
test blindly. 


Oregon 


The Oregon Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation co-sponsored the “Third State Con- 
ference of Elementary and Secondary School 
Guidance Workers” with the State Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Services, 
October 20. Expanding the theme “Under- 
standing the Language of Behavior” were 
talks on “The Care and Use of the Counse- 
lor” by Norma Janzer, Psychiatrist consult- 
ant with Community Child Guidance Clinic 
of Portland, “Listening with the Third 
Ear” by John G. Watkins, chief clinical 
psychologist, VA Hospital, Portland, and a 
talk on “Cultural Factors behind Emotional 
Maladjustment” by John Rademaker, 
Willamette University. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


The Editorial Board has determined to 
select occasional books for double review. 
"The first of such double reviews is presented 
below.—Ed. 


Tue PsvcuoLocv or OCCUPATIONS, by Anne 
Roe. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc, 1956. xii + 340 pp. $6.75. 


Mop NEW has been added to occu- 
pational literature, and, interestingly 
enough, has been produced by a clinical 
psychologist. This book is primarily a 
compilation of significant research, surveys 
and studies pertinent to occupations, along 
with pertinent theoretical discussion an 
interpretation; the first time that this much 
needed task has been undertaken. 

In the introduction Roe discusses why 
she, as a clinical psychologist, became inter- 
ested in this area. She states that “I believe 
that psychological theory could profit 
greatly from study of the kinds of satisfac- 
tions that can be found in work . . . If 
one wishes to understand the total psychol- 
ogy of any person, it is at least as important 
to understand his occupational behavior as 
it is to understand his sexual behavior." 

Part I includes a discussion of the role of 
occupations in society and variations of 
their role with the nature of a particular 
society. Then Roe presents her theoretical 
orientation to the role of the occupation in 
the life of the individual. She places great 
emphasis on Maslow's basic needs, and re- 
lates these basic needs to the occupational 
choice and satisfaction of the individual. 
She states, "In our society there is no single 
situation which is potentially so capable of 
giving some satisfaction at all levels of basic 
needs as is the occupation." This point of 
view is carried throughout the discussion in 
the book. 

Part II is more or less a summary of the 
area of individual differences, but with a 
definite emphasis on occupational differ- 
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ences. The discussion is well organized and 
comprehensive. 

Part III is probably the most interesting 
and controversial section of the book. First 
Roe presents her own classification system 
of occupations. The system consists of two 
sets of categories; first, eight Groups indi- 
cating the primary forces of activity; and, 
second, six Levels depending on the degree 
of personal autonomy and the level of skill 
and training required. This results in an 
8- by 6-celled table. The system is a genuine 
attempt to classify on the basis of individual 
characteristics as contrasted with the more 
traditional job analysis or description ap- 
proach. Evaluating Roe's system is quite 
complex and cannot be adequately done in 
this review. It does have advantages and 
does serve as a good basis for presenting her 
discussion. On the other hand, there are 
an infinite number of ways of "cutting a 
pie," and Roe has sliced the occupational 
pie in a somewhat new manner. There are 
many other ways of slicing it as well. With 
only 48 cells in a system and the tremendous 
variation in occupations, a great deal of 
“pushing” and “cramming” has to be done 
to get all to fit. It is a bit like trying to fit 
every human being with only six specific 
sizes of shoes. 

On the basis of her classification structure 
Roe presents a comprehensive survey and 
discussion of studies and findings for each 
of the classification cells for which pertinent 
data are available. Studies of a wide range 
are covered, including aptitude, intelligence, 
interests, values, and objective and projec- 
tive personality tests. In spite of the large 
amount of data available, one is impressed 
with how relatively little is known. This 
section is a real contribution, as it is the 
first published comprehensive survey of this 
type. 

Part IV is an interesting summary and 
discussion of studies on occupational choice, 
progress of individuals in occupations, and 
relation of occupation to various aspects of 
living. A closing chapter on the implica- 
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tions of occupational psychology is quite 
thought provoking. 

This book may be viewed from the stand- 
point of a systematic review of research and 
studies, or from the standpoint of Roe's 
theoretical discussions and implications. 
The major contribution of the book is the 
former. The material is well written, com- 
prehensive, and is the result of a tremendous 
amount of work by the author. Some of the 
tables outlining, on a comparative basis, 
the results of multiple studies are particu- 
larly noteworthy. Roe's theoretical contri- 
butions are not to be underrated, however. 
Most readers are likely to take issue with 
her theory and/or classification structure in 
one respect or another. Few are likely to 
reject them completely, since they are based 
on sound thinking and theoretical founda- 
tions. She has placed strong and proper 
emphasis on the role of personality dynamics 
in occupational adjustment. Itis refreshing 
to read such discussion which does not over- 
emphasize the traditional interest measur- 
ing devices. Her approach is a "new look" 
for the study of occupations. It should 
serve to stimulate thinking and encourage 
planning of research of a more comprehen- 
sive nature involving the study of personal- 
ity dynamics as related to occupations. 

This book is a “must” for all students as 
well as "journeymen" of guidance, counsel- 
ing, personnel, and clinical psychology and 
related fields. Although better books on 
theory may be written before long, it is 
likely to be many years before a replacement 
will be forthcoming on the comprehensive, 
systematic, and readable summary of perti- 
nent information in the area of psychology 
of occupations.—FRANK M. FLETCHER, JR. 
The Ohio State University. 


<> 


mn CONTRIBUTION of this book lies in its 
organization of information and classifi- 
cation of occupations. It has been written 
out of Anne Roe's belief that “Тһе role of 
the occupation in the life of the individual 
has much broader psychological importance 
than has been generally appreciated." She 
further feels that since the greater part of 
an adult's life is devoted to his occupation, 
his occupational behavior should be an es- 
sential focus for normative psychological 
theory. 

She proposes that it is helpful to under- 
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stand occupational behavior in relation to 
the satisfaction of basic needs, more par- 
ticularly the needs defined by Maslow, and 
that a satisfied person is one who has found 
ways of fulfilling these needs. “The healthy 
man is one in whom those needs can be ac- 
tivating when they are appropriate, and 
whose life is so organized that acceptable 
means of satisfaction are readily available. 
In our society there is no single situation 
which is potentially so capable of giving 
some satisfaction at all levels of basic needs 
as is the occupation.” 

Thus, her book is organized as follows: 
Part I discusses in three short chapters the 
role of occupations in society and in the life 
of the individual. Part II discusses in six 
chapters how people differ, information al- 
ready made well known by differential psy- 
chology. Part III in eleven chapters, dis- 
cusses the differences among occupations, 
organized according to her classification sys- 
tem. It is in this area that Dr. Roe is most 
exhaustive in integrating the research of re- 
cent years, pointing out what is known 
about the kinds of people who go into dif- 
ferent types of occupations and thereby 
either attain or do not attain satisfaction. 
Part IV contains three brief chapters deal- 
ing with occupational choice, progress in an 
occupation, and the relation of an occupa- 
tion to other aspects of living. A final sec- 
tion succinctly discusses the implications of 
occupational psychology as she has outlined 
it upon education, vocational guidance, in- 
terest theory, therapy, and society. The 
organization of her material appears to be 
excellent. It tends to give sharper focus 
and more meaning to the greater wealth of 
information that may be obtained from 
texts on industrial psychology, industrial 
sociology, occupational information, coun- 
seling, guidance and testing which dwell on 
methodological and theoretical questions. 
Indeed, as she points out in her oreword, 
some prior training in these areas 15 desir- 
able before undertaking a study of this 
book. á 

Her own special contribution is her clas- 
sification of occupations in terms of what we 
know about their psychological concomi- 
tants. “In this scheme, every occupation is 
classified in each of two sets of categories, 
one called Groups and the other Levels. 
Group subdivisions indicate the primary 
focus of activity in the occupation. There 
are eight Groups. Classification into levels 
depends upon the degree of personal auton- 
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omy and the level of skill and training re- 


quired. There are six Leyels.” The 
groups, entitled Service, Business Contact, 
Organization, Technology, Outdoor, Sci- 
ence, General Cultural, Arts and Entertain- 
ment, can roughly be identified with interest 
factorizations. The six levels are roughly 
similar to those outlined in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles from Professional 
and Managerial to Unskilled. She defines 
each of the 48 cells in her 8 x 6 matrix with 
a half dozen or so job titles (expanded on 
considerably in subsequent chapters) and 
then examines personnel and vocational 
guidance literature to determine whether 
the findings therein support the predictive 
aspects of the table. She is шыу objec- 
tive in reporting the findings, presenting 
both the supportive and nonsupportive evi- 
dence. Unfortunately while there is 
enough data in the studies she reviews to 
suggest her structure, there is not enough 
to confirm it. Dr. Roe calls attention to this 
general lack of data. It is particularly lack- 
ing for lower level jobs. For example, her 
structure assumes that you can discriminate 
interests on lower level jobs, as well as you 
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can on upper level jobs, that the same de- 
gree of distinction exists between Cabinet 
Officers and Inventive Geniuses as between 
Messenger Boys and Wrappers. This at 
present is difficult to demonstrate with the 
data at hand. It further assumes that level 
differences are roughly the same as between 
Practical Nurses and Taxi Drivers, Auc- 
tioneers and Peddlers, and Electricians and 
Smelter Workers and perhaps measurable 
in the same way. Here again the evidence 
available to work with is entirely inade- 
quate. As Roe points out those studies that 
stress differentiation by interests tend to 
support the group breakdown most; those 
Iew studies that take into account the reac- 
tion of the worker to responsibility and 
autonomy primarily, show "increasing dis- 
like for regimentation and supervision as 
we go up the scale of levels." 


I was surprised to find no mention of 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles published in 1944 which is also an at- 
tempt to organize over 5,000 occupations 
meaningfully from a psychological stand- 
point and which is widely used in counsel- 
ing. As a matter of fact, when her present 
classification is compared with her original 
presentation of it in 1954, a number of im- 
provements that might have been suggested 
by Part IV show up. On the other hand her 
organization of the material is a consider- 
able improvement over Part IV in that it 
shreds out and relates the concepts that 
have to do with content (Groups) from 
those that have to do with Level. This is 
a necessary step that has been recognized by 
the U. S. Employment Service in its own 
recent functional occupational classification 
research. However, is it possible that we 
have to look beyond a rectilinear matrix in 
the direction of one that looks more like a 
triangle with more differentiations among 
higher level jobs and less differentiation 
among lower level jobs? 


I believe that research workers will enjoy 
this book most. However, I also feel that 
counselors may find, as I did, that whatever 
the limitations of Dr. Roe's structure, it is 
a meaningful and stimulating way to think 
about jobs and organize information. 
am also rather hopeful that this book by a 
clinical psychologist will stimulate other 
clinicians to do more intensive research in 
occupational behavior.-SmwEv А. FINE, 
United States Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST MEASUREMENT, by 
John G. Darley and Theda Hagenah. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. 279 pp. $5.00. 


Tes CONCISE, incisive treatment of theory 
and practice in the field of interest meas- 
urement is described in the Introduction as 
a revision of Darley's 1941 monograph. It 
appears to be considerably more than that. 
While some may criticize the title because 
the discussion in the book centers around 
experience with the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank, the authors do consider in the 
first five chapters the general problem of the 
relationship of vocational interest measure- 
ment to job choice by a discussion of the 
history and development of research in in- 
terest measurement. Of particular pleasure 
to this writer were the comments of Darley 
about Fryer's book on interest measurement. 
He says, "Fryer appears in all bibliographies 
with credit for having 'reviewed the litera- 
ture' up to 1931; he is occasionally selec- 
tively and briefly quoted; but he seems to 
have achieved the status of a rather widely 
unread classic" (p. 139). In reference to 
the book by Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad 
and Herma, Darley and Hagenah say, "In 
the tradition of the great Dorothy Parker, 
one is tempted to suggest that their ap- 
proach substantially missed the green. 
Their disregard for the research literature 
is equalled only by the inadequacies of their 
own sampling and the dubious value of 
their own experimental methods" (p. 161). 
After a discussion of the limitations of the 
Strong, Darley and Hagenah state, “Thus 
we are now willing to take the position that 
there is a lower limit of interest differentia- 
tion and that some people simply will not 
show differential patterns of interests on a 
device such as the Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank, or one similarly constructed” 
p. 26). These and other critical comments 
of a positive as well as negative nature com- 
bine to make the reader glad that Darley 
has written again. ) 
The critical evaluations of early work in 
interest measurement in view of present 
knowledge highlight the pioneering of men 
like Fryer, Strong and Carter. One may 
not always agree with the authors in some 
of their judgments. An example of this is 
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a statement to the effect that "It is unfor- 
tunate that Bordin and Wilson used the 
Kuder Preference Record to test hypotheses 
derived primarily from the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank in Bordin's earlier ar- 
ticle, since the results with the Kuder would 

robably not be the same as those found 
with the Strong" (p. 153). At the same time 
these minor points of disagreement do not 
detract from the total picture of a logical, 
well-substantiated discussion of the struc- 
ture of interest measurement, the position 
of interests in a theory of personality de- 
velopment and the origin and development 
of interest measurement. Such discussion 
is pertinent for the experienced counselor 
as well as the neophyte. 

The chapter devoted to analysis of inter- 
est patterns revives Fryer's concept of inter- 
est as “acceptance-rejection reactions" and 
considers the meaning and influence of pat- 
terns of rejection upon the overall interpre- 
tation of the profile, as well as a presenta- 
tion of frequency of occurrence of Pigh and 
low patterns. This has been too long a ne- 
glected area in interest measurement. 

Chapter VI is devoted to a consideration 
of individual Strong profiles along with a 
brief selected case history of each individual. 
Most of the common problems of interpret- 
ing interest scores are illustrated here. This 
reviewer agreed with interpretation in all 
but two of the cases. In the case of Karl 
Brooks (p. 219 f.) the counselor might have 
found clues pointing toward music and 
music education in the pronounced Mf 
score of the Multiphasic and the combina- 
tion of Musician and non-occupational 
scales of the Strong. The case of Charles 
Brandig (p. 233 f£), in addition to illustrat- 
ing "meaningful results at age fifteen" of 
SVIB scores, also illustrates the importance 
of the three non-occupational scales in such 
an interpretation. Emphasis in the case dis- 
cussion is given to Group II scores whereas, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, the non- 
occupational scales on both profiles (pp. 
235 and 236) are more like those found with 
Group I scores, particularly with physicians. 

This book should be a useful text in a 
course in vocational interest measurement 
but will certainly need to be supplemented 
by research on interest inventories other 
than the Strong.—W. C. Corte, The Uni- 


versity of Kansas. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Reading 


Positions in The Field of Reading, Kath- 
ryn Dever, Teachers College Studies in Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
1956, Pp. 165, $4.25. 


This volume originated in a need of the National 
Association for Remedial Teaching to learn more 
of the positions that have recently developed in the 
reading field. The contents represent the result 
of a large scale survey of workers in this field. The 
title is somewhat misleading in giving the impres- 
sion that the range of remedial reading positions 
are included. In light of the small percent return 
(16%) on the survey a more exact title would indi- 
cate that the coverage is selective and not extensive. 
The respondents to the survey are classified into 
four broad groups: special teachers of reading, 
supervisory reading specialists, reading specialists 
in higher education and specialists in reading clin- 
ical work. For each group the author has included 
a general job summary, a more detailed account 
of the work done in terms of time, groups worked 
with, materials and tests used, professional training 
and qualifications, salaries, and the like. Each 
group concludes with the somewhat unique feature 
of detailed case studies of several respondents de- 
scribing their remedial reading positions, problems, 
typical work week, etc. 

This volume should provide reading specialists 
and trainees with a detailed preview of many read- 
ing positions, the range of these positions, and the 
problems and techniques involved. The volume 
should also be an excellent source book for those 
administrators who must hire reading specialists yet 
often lack much experience or knowledge of the 
characteristics of individuals working in this field. 


Engineering 


Engineering as a Career, Ralph J. Smith, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956, Pp. 365, 
$4.75. 


This text book is designed for use in the typical 
orientation course given to beginning engineering 
students. The book serves to orient the reader not 
only to engineering as a profession but also to 
engineering training and previews the kinds of 
course work which the prospective engineer will 
be taking in subsequent years of engineering train- 
ing. The author believes engineering should be 
viewed in terms of functions of engineers as well as 
the older classification of engineering in terms of 
branches (civil, electrical, mechanical, etc). It is 
the author's opinion that a student's interest may 
lie in a certain branch but his aptitudes are more 
closely related to certain functions (research, de- 
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sign, production, management, trusting, etc). The 
author has brought together a considerable body 
of information on the role of the engineer, much of 
which can be useful. 

As might be expected, the author is at his best 
in speaking of engineering. The treatment of gen- 
eral education course work (six pages) seems rather 
light. Also needing considerably more emphasis 
is the role of vocational counseling in occupational 
choice. It is unfortunate that authors of such texts 
do not seek a collaborator in the counseling psy- 
chology field to assist in preparing, or contribute 
a section on the role of counseling in the educa- 
tional and vocational choice process. 

Supplemented by material emphasizing more of 
the "man aspect" in orienting students to the engi- 
neering field this text should sophisticate the new 
engineering student as to what he may expect of 
his education and his profession. Similar volumes 
in other fields could serve a useful purpose. 


The World of Work 


Job Guide for Young Workers, 1956- 
1957 Edition, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, U. S. Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Pp. 67. - Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, $.40. 


This 1956-1957 edition offers in the Bureau's 
usual clear and concise manner, the latest available 
information from various Federal and State agen- 
cies regarding entry occupations. As such it is an 
excellent guide to the prospective entrant into the 
world of work. The introduction is readable and 
well organized. It introduces the reader to the 
myriad of decisions, problems, and services which 
will confront the young worker as he considers 
entry occupations. The guide itself consists of one 
page descriptions of entry occupations tabulated 
under six headings: employment prospects, qualifi- 
cations, usual duties, opportunities for advancement, 
how and where job is obtained, and characteristics 
of the job. The 80 odd Occupations are grouped 
under clerical and sales, service, apprenticeships, 
semi-professional and technical construction, con- 
struction helpers, mechanics and repairmen, pro- 
duction jobs, material handlers, truck drivers, and 
agricultural and marine work. DOT code classifi- 
cations of the occupations are included. This book- 
let should be of value to counselors who regularly 
work with full- or part-time job seekers who are 
relatively new to the world of work. 


Occupational Patterns of Older Workers, 
1940 and 1950, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Labor, State of 
New York, 80 Centre Street, New York 13, 
N. Y., No. B-82, 1955, Pp. 55-79. 
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This is a reprint of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
The study analyzes the employment opportunities 
of older men and women in various occupations 
and the changes which have taken place in these 
opportunities between 1940 and 1950. For 12 broad 
occupational groups, the participation rates of men 
45 years of age and older are compared. Farmers 
and farm managers, managers and proprietors, pri- 
vate household workers, and service workers are the 
fields revealing the highest participation rates 
among the older age groups. Clerical and sales, 
operatives, and farm laborers and foremen reveal 
the lowest participation rates. 

A rather lengthy analysis is given by occupational 
group of these trends. The occupational groups 
vary considerably in their participation rates and 
there are many differences among these groups 
when 1940 and 1950 datum is compared. 


Armed Services and Related Material 


Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces, 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1955. Text $2.00, Pp. 149; 
"Teacher's Handbook, .60, Pp. 23. 


This publication is the work of the Defense 
Committee of the North Central Association, with 
the assistance of the Department of Defense, the 
several service branches, and many other national 
and regional groups concerned with education. The 
booklet designed for use in high school orientation 
courses is slanted at the responsibility and oppor- 
tunities present in the Armed Forces and the role 
of service ойи in the individual's life plan- 
ning. Part I includes units on responsibilities and 
opportunities of citizenship, future риш оуег- 
view of vocational and educational opportunities 
in the armed forces, military obligations and op- 
tions, and the like. Part II reviews in some detail 
the educational opportunities available through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, Air Force, 
Army, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and Navy. It 
is this part which offers the most useful source 
material to the counselor. The types of civilian 
and military training offered by each service branch, 
the career training pattern in the various branches, 
and the like should give the counselor a much 
broader and more realistic view of the educational 
and vocational contribution made by the different 
service branches. 


U. S. Navy Occupational Handbook, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, 
D. С. 1956 Edition. 


This manual is designed for “civilian guidance 
counselors, schools, libraries, employment and youth 
agencies." The bulk of the material consists of 72 
single sheet Naval Vocational Information Briefs. 
Considering their short length, the briefs read 
clearly and more interestingly than much occupa- 
tional information. The briefs should be useful 
to the counselor in preservice counseling of youn: 
men and women by clarifying the educational an 
vocational opportunities available to Naval per- 
sonnel. Similarly, in working with veterans the 
counselor can gain a clearer picture of the nature 
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of the veterans' service work history through this 
kind of extensive coverage of the major job fields 
in the Naval world of work. 


A Guide to Military Service Obligations 
and Choices for Young Men, Division of 
Vocational Education, Guidance Services 
Section, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1956, Pp. 20. 

Selective Service and You, Division of 
Vocational Education, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, Territory of 
Hawaii, 1956, Pp. 20. 


Both of these publications represent the work of 
Departments of Vocational Education. The Ohio 
guide book makes effective use of a flow chart and 
graphs to clearly indicate selective service proce- 
dures and alternatives, particularly those involving 
membership in the reserve forces. A three page 
annotated bibliography of service information is 
also included. The Hawaiian bulletin is prepared 
more in a question and answer format and is focused 
more on selective service. It is harder to grasp the 
nature of the induction and service process, but the 
format does provide more information regarding 
commonly met details, and problems. As long as 
selective service, service careers, and reserve unit 
opportunities remain as prominent alternatives for 
the high school graduate and young adult, pub- 
lications of this type will find a welcome place 
among the counselor's repertoire of informational 
resources. Such publications also provide other 
agencies with ideas and format for constructing 
similar brochures of their own. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet Material 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. One to nine 
copies $.25 each; Ten to 100 copies $.20 for 
same title or $.21 for mixed titles. 

Psychologists in Action, Elizabeth Ogg, 
with committee assistance from the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, No. 229, 
1955, Pp. 28. 

Better Human Relations, The Challenge 
of Social Work, Lucy Freeman, with com- 
mittee assistance from the Council on So- 
cial Work Education, No. 97A, 1956, Pp. 28. 

How To Choose a Сатр for Your Child, 
Ernest Osborne, No. 231, 1956, Pp. 28. 

Back to What Woodshed? Justine Wise 
Polier, No. 232, 1956, Pp. 28. 

Coming of Age: Problems of Teenagers, 
Paul Landis, No. 234, 1956, Pp. 234. 

The Shy Ghild, Helen Ross, No. 239, 


1956, Pp. 28. 
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Too Young To Marry? Lester A. Kirken- 
dall, No. 236, 1956, Pp. 28. 


Some of the most recently issued public affairs 
pamphlets should be of particular interest to 
counselors and personnel workers. 

Psychologists In Action is currently enjoying wide 
circulation. It describes in very readable fashion the 
various kinds of work performed by trained psy- 
chologists. Psychologists are described at work in 
such settings as applied and theoretical research, 
teaching, clinical and counseling practice, social, 
and industrial psychology. The format includes a 
breakdown of the fields of specialty of psychologists 
and makes interesting use of “live” problems to 
illustrate the tasks and responsibilities of psychol- 
ogists in each of the specialties. Concise, well- 
organized and interestingly written, the pamphlet 
should be a welcome aid to those wishing a brief 
introduction to the field and equally useful to those 
engaged in PE and community education work. 

Better Human Relations—The Challenge Of So- 
cial Work concerns the training, work, and oppor- 


tunities in the various fields of social work. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the helping process and less 
upon the varied specialties within the social work 
field. The need for more than an “interest in 
people” is stressed as is the plea for more profes- 
sional training of more social workers. While this 
will introduce the reader to the social work profes- 
sion neither this nor the pamphlet on psychology 
will serve as substitutes for more specific occupa- 
tional information. 

The last five pamphlets cover common topics 
representing potential problems to many adoles- 
cents, parents, and teachers. They are interestingly 
written and typically present the pros and cons of 
one or two relevant issues involved in the particular 
topic (i.e. the merits of planned versus progressive 
summer camps, punishment as a solution to delin- 
quent trends, dating behavior of adolescents, etc.). 
The pamphlet material could be effectively used 
by leaders in group guidance or community educa- 
tion programs to introduce such topics and give 
group members some understanding of the issues 
involved. 


We're Rolling Along... 


We're rolling along in our plans for the 1957 APGA Con- 
vention in Detroit this April, and we hope that you are too. 


The theme: 


THE INDIVIDUAL'S 
CHANGE 


The headliners: 


ROLE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Giant-size names in giant-size labor, industry, and education. 
The trimmings: 


Visitations to amazing industrial operations, engaging cul- 
tural centers, and fascinating historical spots. 

The convention and program committees are lining up 
many extra features for you. They're tailor-made for in- 
dividual you: much variety, flexible schedule, built-in appeal 
for all ages and both sexes. * 

Look for your registration packet in the mail soon. It will 
give you complete and accurate registration information. It 
lists and locates hotels in varying price brackets and restau- 
rants with “very-ing” taste and eye appeal. It's your intro- 
duction to April in Detroit. 


APGA Convention Headquarters—Statler Hotel, 
April 15-19, 1957 
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Reports with Pride on Membership 


At the close of 1956 the membership of APGA 
stands at more than 7,900. 


In the history of most major professional organizations, one year 
stands out as the beginning of a phenomenal growth, marking the 
turning point for the association from a small to a strong and influen- 
tial group. 

1956 appears to have been such a year for the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. Year by year during the four years since 
its founding, APGA’s growth has been steady. Total membership 
figures have been: 

June 30, 1954—6,410 
April 30, 1955—6,902 
April 30, 1956—7,583 


On November 30, only seven months after the close of the 1955— 
1956 membership year, new applications and renewals had brought 
the membership to 7,635, thus passing last year's total. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1956, the official count was 7,834, and there has been no 
slackening of dues payment during the Christmas season. 

Since continuous billing is now in effect there is no reason to 
anticipate any decrease in the flow of new memberships during the 
months ahead. Each year for the four years APGA has been in 
existence, a membership goal of 10,000 was enthusiastically set. 
Now we can confidently expect this goal to be passed before the end 
of 1957. 

APGA has established a firm place for itself in the field of personnel 
and guidance, and no limit can be set on its growth or on its effective- 
ness as a professional association. 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: The Study of Persons 


By RICHARD W. WALLEN, Creelman Associates. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology. 400 pages, $6.00 


This outstanding new book presents the major methods used by clinical psy- 
chologists at a level suitable for students who are beginning a study of the sub- 
ject. The treatment of the interview, projective methods, psychometric 
tests, and psychotherapy not only gives a survey of the clinician's work, but 
establishes a foundation for further, specialized courses. Stress is laid on 
using many kinds of information about persons in a creative way, 
rather than relying upon mechanical, standard interpretations. Case material 
is given to help students gain perceptivity and think like professional clinicians. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, The Johns Hopkins University. 694 pages, $6.00 


This new and different text presents the principles and applications of modern 
psychology in readable and interesting form. It is designed for introductory 
college courses. Comprehensive in coverage, it offers a broad perspective of 
psychology, including both its physiological and social aspects. Thoroughly 
up to date and abreast of developments in the different areas of psychology, it 
includes an abundance of excellent illustrations. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By HAROLD W. BERNARD, Oregon State System of Higher Education. New 
Secend Edition. 466 pages, $5.50 


Revised and updated, this new text presents the practical principles of positive 
mental hygiene, citing their psychological justification. Emphasis is on the 
application of mental hygiene principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, 
happiness, and fullness in their daily living. Part I deals with the meaning 
and significance of mental health. Part II stresses the problems of college 
students in studying, thinking, achieving personal and psychological satisfac- 
tions, and making mature, constructive social adjustments. Part III shows 
how the adjusting process continues after formal school life. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND 
ADJUSTMENT 
By LESTER D. CROW and ALICE CROW, Brooklyn College. 570 pages, $5.50 


Helps students to gain an objective understanding of the developmental and 
adjustive changes that take place during the growing-up years. The processes 
of adolescent development are traced and attention is given to the gradualness 
and continuity of the growth pattern. Detailed consideration is given to their 
various frustrations and inner conflicts in a simple and readable style. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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BABY BOOM CONTINUING 


Stork working overtime: Birth total in United States during 
1956 set all-time record of 4,202,000, according to U. S. Public 
Health Service. This is rise of 111,000 births or almost 3 per 
cent above 1955. Birth rate in 1956 was 25.1 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Compare these figures with 2,559,000 births and 19.4 birth 
rate in 1940. 


SCHOOLING FOR WAR ORPHANS 


Orphans seek benefits: Applioations for War Orphans School- 
ing benefits under recently enacted Federal law are expected to 
reach total of 10,000 to 15,000 by beginning of next summer, 
according to Veterans Administration. Over 96 per cent of first 
group of young people to apply are using benefits to go to 
college. Remaining 4 per cent are taking below-college level 
courses, permitted by law so long as they lead to definite voca- 
tional goal. 

Eligibility: War Orphans Schooling is available to sons and 
daughters of war veterans who died of service-connected dis- 
abilities. Students must be between 18 and 23 years of age, 

' although under certain circumstances it is possible to begin 
School before 18 and continue beyond 23. 

Amount of benefits: Young men and women may receive up to 
$6 months of education, during which time they will get VA 
allowances of up to $100 a month. Before starting school, appli- 
cants will receive VA's vocational counseling to help them decide 
upon vocational goal and educational program leading to that goal. 

Where to apply: Application should be made to nearest VA 
Regional Office, not at VA District Office handling death benefit 
payments. 


EARNINGS OF SCIENTISTS 


New Survey: More than 94,000 scientists supplied informa- 
tion about their employment, income, education, age, scientific 
specialty, and other professional and personal characteristics for 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel now being 
maintained by National Science Foundation and professional ѕсіеп- 
tific societies. Information was reported on Register forms 
completed between late 1953 and early 1955. Because information 
is based on voluntary registration with cooperating professional 
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societies, characteristics of scientists included are not neces- 
sarily representative of all scientists. For example, this group 
shows higher educational attainment and somewhat older median 
age as compared with all scientists employed in nation. This 
would tend to boost median earnings. 

What they earned: Median annual salary reported for all 
respondents in all fields was $6,525. Physicists did best with 
median annual salary of $7,275, followed closely by geologists 
with $7,250. Then came mathematicians with $6,300, biologists 
with $6,275, meteorologists with $6,050, astronomers with $5,950. 
Psychologists trailed with earnings of $5,850. Median of $7,000 
for scientists with Ph.D. degree was, on average, $875 more per 
year than was earned by those with less training. Questionnaires 
for chemists and chemical engineers did not ask for information 
on earnings. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION GROWS 


Ten-year phenomenal growth: Between 1946 and 1956 revenue 
passenger miles flown by common carriers almost quadrupled while 
freight and express multiplied six times, says Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security.’ Employment rose from 81,700 in 1947 to more than 
180,000 last September. 

Concentrated in five states: Every state in union has at 
least a few air transportation workers. But New York State leads 
and California is second. Next in order come Florida, Illinois, 
and Texas. About three-fifths of industry's employment is based 
in these five states. About two-fifths of workers are located 
in New York City, Miami, and San Francisco. 

Future outlook: Ten years ago first class travel by rail 
was three and one-third times travel by air. Today situation is 
exactly reversed. Railroad passenger traffic is also losing 
heavily to travel by private car. Between now and next March, 
employment in air transportation is expected to increase by 
another 5.4 per cent. Given continued general prosperity, Labor 
Department expects number of people employed in this industry to 
continue growing. Even though turnover is low and layoffs are 
unusual, quit rate of 1.8 per cent last August meant replacement 


jobs for 2,100 workers. 


NEW OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK PUBLICATIONS ғ: 


Handbook: Revised Occupational Outlook Handbook will be off 
press next summer, we are told by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
There will be somewhat better coverage of atomic energy, elec- 
tronics manufacturing, science. 

Periodical: You can now get quarterly publication called 
"The Occupational Outlook." This will enable BLS to maintain 
flow of up-to-date information on occupational outlook. First 
issue out in February, second in May, third and fourth in Fall. 
Order for $1 per year from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


BACKGROUNDS OF 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE: 


An Apache Study 


N THE SUMMER of 1955, we were invited 
by the Business Committee of the Mescal- 
ero Apache Indian Tribe to conduct a 
vocational guidance survey. To our knowl- 
edge, this is the first time such a study has 
been made on an Indian Reservation at 
the instigation and expense of the Tribe 
itself. ‘This decision to have the survey 
made was the result of careful deliberation 
on the part of the Business Committee and 
the Reservation Superintendent. It is now 
looked upon by both the Mescaleros and 
ourselves as the initial step in a long range 
study of interpersonal and community rela- 
tionships. 


Background Factors 


The story of the Mescalero Apache Res- 
ervation has since been reported else- 
where,? but here are the pertinent facts as 
we found them on our arrival. High in the 
White Mountains of south central New 
Mexico, on a reservation of 719 square miles, 
1,200 Mescalero Apaches are attempting to 
perfect their economy and autonomy with 
the view to becoming increasingly independ- 
ent of government control and patronage. 
Although the few who have gone elsewhere 
to live—mostly to the west coast—have done 
well, by and large the people do not want 
to move away from their Reservation. With 


WitttaM Т. Ross is with the Department of 
Social Science at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

+The Business Committee here approximates the 
Tribal Council of other American Indian Tribes. 
At the time of this study Mr. Wendell Chino was 
President of the Committee, and Mr. Walter O. 
Olson was Reservation Superintendent. 

* In forthcoming issue of Life Magazine. 
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approximately 4,000 acres of tillable land, 
nearly 200,000 acres of open grazing land, 
and around 250,000 acres of forest land, 
they see their problem as one of developing 
their own resources. 

While most of the people live in small 
clusters of well constructed white frame 
homes scattered over the Reservation, the 
concentration of activity is in the com- 
munity of Mescalero itself. Here are the 
Administration Building of the Indian 
Agency, the government-supported hospital, 
a general store, the school, the post-office, 
two churches—one Catholic and one Protes- 
tant, a garage, a woodyard, a cooperative 
employees' club, the homes of most of the 
government personnel, and a good many 
Indian homes. On the fairground nearby 
is held the annual Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, the remnant of old tribal rites, now 
presented as much for the benefit of tour- 
ists as for the maidens in whose honor they 
were formerly held. 

All, except for a handful of older people, 
speak English with little or no accent. 
About ten per cent of the Tribe, including 
five women, have been in the armed forces; 
and a good many others have traveled ex- 
tensively or attended school off the Reserva- 
tion. As a whole, they are friendly and co- 
operative. They are inclined to wait until 
spoken to by strangers, but respond pleas- 
antly, sometimes heartily, more often shyly. 
Many of them talked very freely after be- 
coming acquainted, but generally they are 
inclined to watch to see "who goes there" 
before divulging much personal or com- 
munity information. - 

With the exception of the July festival 
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and little groups of people chatting along 
the street or in front of the store or post- 
office, there is little evidence of socialization. 
School movies and community get-togethers 
sponsored by Agency officials are not well 
attended. For shopping and for recreation, 
the people tend to go to the nearby towns 
to spend their money. 

Livestock production constitutes approxi- 
mately one-half of their total individual 
economy; farming, another fourth; and 
wage work, the rest. "Timber sales revenues 
are returned annually to the Tribal fund 
which is used to defray costs of Tribal af- 
fairs, including relief rolls, and government. 
Two projects which have been under con- 
sideration for some time are a local saw- 
mill and a tourist enterprise. The Tribe 
also operates the general store, the wood- 
yard, and a picnic ground to which out- 
siders are charged admission. 

On the Reservation, some of the Indians 
work for the Tribe and others for the gov- 
ernment agency, in offices, on the roads, on 
construction and other projects, and as serv- 
ice personnel. A few of the women aug- 
ment the family income through an arts 
and crafts program now being promoted by 
the extension agent, herself an Apache. 
Their beaded buckskin bags and dolls are 
on sale in the Administration Building and 
at the July ceremonies. One man trained 
in art at Santa Fe, along with Harrison 
Begay, Alan Hauser, and other well-known 
Indian artists, does excellent work; his 
Crown Dancers and other figures are found 
on the walls of most of the offices. With- 
out a doubt, he could sell more than he is 
now producing, but he often puts off orders 
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for pictures, saying he is too busy. He 
finds more security working for salary, first 
as a plumber at the hospital, then recently 
as the maintenance engineer when the non- 
Indian encumbent was transferred. An- 
other younger man who had two years of 
art training at the University of Arizona is 
being encouraged by his family and friends 
to continue his art work, but he insists he 
is better off with his present job as book- 
keeper in the Tribal Office. Other individ- 
uals who work at art in one form or an- 
other in their spare time insist it is only a 
pastime, that they are not artists and could 
not earn a living thus. 

None of the teachers, and no more than 
half of the hospital staff are native Mescal- 
eros. The priest and the minister at the 
churches are both from outside. All of the 
major Agency personnel—engineers, forestry 
experts, soil conservationists, and so on—are 
also from the outside, with the recent ex- 
ception of the maintenance engineer men- 
tioned above. 

Nearby towns such as Ruidoso, Tularosa, 
and Alamogordo, offer some employment 
off the Reservation. Several men work at 
the Holloman Air Base, twenty miles away. 
Last fall White Sands Proving Grounds 
needed five hundred men for skilled and un- 
skilled jobs, a few of the Indians applied 
for these jobs successfully; although com- 
muting thirty-five miles to work each day 
may prove a hardship, especially when the 
roads are likely to be covered with snow 
and ice in the winter. 


First Steps in the Survey 


Our problem, then, was to classify indi- 
viduals for available jobs and to help those 
who want and can profit by further training 
to determine where best they can fit into the 
Tribal economy. 

After careful consideration of all the prob- 
lems involved (we anticipated more cul- 
tural and language difficulties than actually 
existed), the following tests were selected 
for use in the survey in spite of our mis- 
givings as to the limitations of non-verbal 


tests: 
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SRA Non-Verbal Form* 
Kuder Preference Record 
Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests* 
PROJECTIVES: 
Rorschach 
Personal Preference Scales* 
Krout Symbol Elaboration Tests* 


Our plan was to determine the aptitude and 
capacity battery on the basis of the findings 
on the intelligence and interests tests, as 
well as on the personal information gained 
in the initial interview. Projectives were in- 
cluded when indicated by the other data or 
whenever time could be arranged in the 
schedule. 

A spacious suite of rooms back of the 
post-office in the old Administration Build- 
ing afforded ample space for testing and 
interviewing. Except for one rainy day 
when the entire road crew came in with 
their foreman who instructed us to keep 
them busy until quitting time, there were 
never more than ten people taking tests at 
one time. Generally, they dropped in one 
at a time or in small family or work groups 
when weather and the daily schedule made 
it convenient to spend some time in town. 
A few people did not return for the second 
round of tests after worrying through the 
Kuder which gave them some trouble be- 
cause they were not familiar with all the 
activities listed and were too shy to ask 
questions often. Aptitude tests were not 
offered to the younger children who were 
tested at school for comparative intelligence 
and interest data—sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. In cases where considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in comprehending 
directions, the more complicated tests, such 
as Tables and Scales, were omitted from the 
prescribed occupational battery. Otherwise 
every testee had from two to fourteen of the 
tests, depending upon his interests, abilities, 
and endurance. Some people evinced no 
interest in the outcome of the tests; others 


?Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

‘John C. Flanagan, American Institute for 
Research. 

* Maurice Н. Krout and Johanna Krout, Chicago 
Psychological Institute. 

Johanna Krout, Chicago Psychological Institute. 


returned to discuss not only the tests but 
also their hopes and plans for the future, 
where to go to school, what jobs might be 
available, and the possibility of tribal 
scholarships. 

Within this voluntary, permissive setting, 
about 175 people were tested, including 
some non-Apaches—Indians and Mexicans 
who have married into the Tribe, and some 
of the governmentemployed whites and 
their children who took advantage of the 
service. Rorschachs and occasionally one or 
two other projectives were given to about a 
third of these people. For purposes of 
statistical analysis, we have included in our 
sample only the Mescalero Apaches, 143 in 
number. 

The average age for our sample was 29 
with a range of eleven to fifty-nine years. 
The mean educational level was 8.9 with 
the mode falling around the ninth grade 
level. Only one of these had never at- 
tended school, although he had learned to 
read and do simple arithmetic on his own; 
and one was a college graduate. Some were 
employed full time on jobs which they had 
held for some time; some had worked inter- 
mittently at one job after another; and a 
few were unemployed and had been so for 
a year or two. Represented were office 
workers, road crewmen, cooks, woodcutters, 
fire-fighters, machine operators, store 
cashiers, students, and housewives. Several 
people not now employed had had business 
college training; one woman plays the 
church organ; and others had received 
earlier training in such diverse skills as shoe 
rebuilding, plumbing, and various arts and 
crafts. 


Test Findings 


The average SRA Non-Verbal IQ for this 
sample was 98.12 with a range of 66 to 
138. A breakdown by age groups, however, 
showed these interesting variations: 


Age Group Average 1Q 
10-19 103.75 
20-29 101.26 
30-39 97.26 
40-49 85.28 
50-59 85.8 
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Whether the decrease with age is due, as 
some of the older people lamented, to the 
fact that they were not accustomed to using 
pencils on a speed performance or had for- 
gotten their seldom-worn glasses, or whether 
it may be attributed, in part at least, to 
limiting personality involvements which are 
more “set” in the older people is a problem 
for further study. "That age alone does not 
explain the phenomenon is shown by the 
fact that the highest score appeared in the 
20-29 group, and three superior scores 
came within the 30—39 age group. 

The interest patterns of these people as 
shown by the combined data on rank order 
of choice reveal a strong bent toward clerical 
and outdoor-mechanical activities at all 
levels from unskilled to highly specialized. 
"There is also a strong inclination toward 
artistic pursuit. Computational interest is 
above average, also, although it was found 
that capacity did not measure up to interest. 
Least concern is indicated for social- 
persuasive activities. (бее Taste 1 for 
means of rank orders of choice and number 
giving first or second place to each category 
of the Kuder.) In the few cases where the 
test did seem to reveal some interest in deal- 
ing with people, the interview brought out 
either little inclination toward or a definite 
rejection of social welfare or promotion as 
permanent employment; nor did other evi- 
dence tend to encourage such employment, 
in most cases." 

Our first general assumption might be 
that the people tend to "like" the kinds of 
work which they know about and which are 
currently available, but we have reason to 
believe that there is more to the picture. 
In discussing the eventual progress of the 
community, they can see the need for sales- 
people, personal service workers, beauti- 
cians, barbers, waitresses, teachers, nurses, 


7 The one outstanding exception, the man who 
made social service his first choice by a wide margin, 
was trained for the ministry but was made Chairman 
of the Business Committee before getting very far 
into that career; an excellent speaker, he not only 
has a full-time job looking after the welfare of the 
cople on the Reservation, but also represents the 
ре outside, in Washington, in the area offices of 
the Indian service, and in dealing with civic groups 
in the state. Why he is different from the others, 
neither he nor we can say at this point. 
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and public relations and promotion per- 
sonnel, but they are quick to say that some- 
one else can do that, not they. Our per- 
sonality tests’ show even more clearly that 
the lack of interest is real and deep-seated: 
as a group and as individuals, they show a 
very limited ability to empathize and to 
form close object relations; they have settled 
their anxieties by withdrawing, avoiding 
close personal relationships, supposedly in 
the effort to avert further frustration in 
meeting their affectional needs. 

An analysis of the results of the FAC 
Tests shows limited correlation with in- 
terests. TABLE 2 shows the means of the 
stanine scores for the fourteen tests; and 


TABLE 1 


Preferences Indicated on Kuder Preference 
Record Arranged in Rank Order 


Number of 
Times Se- 
Mean of lected as 
Rank Rank First or Sec- 
Order Occupation Order ond Choice 
1 Art 447 46 
2 Clerical 457 47 
3 Outdoor 4.94 35 
4 Computational 497 33 
5 Mechanical 5.28 39 
6 Music 541 26 
7 Persuasive 5.90 12 
8 Social Service 6.07 19 
9 Literary 6.10 17 
10 Scientific 7.02 14 


Taste 3, the means for occupational bat- 
teries where given in sufficient numbers to 
be significant. Average scores or better 
were made in mechanical and clerical fields. 
Below average scores appeared more fre- 
quently in tests requiring integrative percep- 
tion—in judgment and comprehension 
(dealing largely with judgment in handling 
people), and in arithmetic. The low scores 
in arithmetic tend to lower the average in 
all batteries requiring that kind of ability. 
In view of the fact that the people have 
learned English so well, as evidenced by 
both their speech and their test scores, we 


s Manuscript on Rorschach findings in prepara- 
tion. 
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TABLE 2 


Rank Order and Mean Stanine Scores on 


Individual FAC Tests 
——————— 


Rank 
Order Test Mean Stanine Score 
1 Scales 5.86 
2 Memory 5.38 
3 Coding 5.33 
4 Tables 5.10 
5 Mechanical 5.04 
6 Precision * 4.65 
7 Expression 440 
8 Coordination 4.28 
9 Inspection 4.03 
10 Patterns 3.95 
11 Judgment & 
Comprehension 3.45 
12 Assembly 3.38 
13 Сотропепіѕ 3.31 
14 Arithmetic 257 


can only hypothesize as to the reasons for 
the deficiency in arithmetic. (Those who 
work regularly with figures explained, when 
questioned, that they used office machines 
to do their calculating and had grown rusty 
and slow in simple addition and subtrac- 
tion; others said they had always been slow, 
or had forgotten what they learned in 
school.) One possibility, in addition to 
what may have been poor training in school, 
is that these people do not like to work with 
details and figures. "That they are prone to 
perceive things as a whole, not as discrete 
parts, is amply demonstrated on the Ror- 
schachs. (They may have retreated from 
the inter-personal relationships of life, but 
not into the minutiae of reality; only two 
compulsive types were found in our per- 
sonality sample. Whatever the causes, this 
inadequacy might prove a real handicap in 
many chosen professions, as well as in han- 
dling everyday business transactions. Like- 
wise, in the case of art, where a high degree 
of interest was indicated, the mean on the 
aptitude battery was only low average. As 
has already been mentioned, few of those 
showing high interest in this kind of activ- 
ity had any idea of making a living thus; 
there must be another reason for the in- 
terest. Our theory here is again based on 
the personality findings: having cut them- 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Stanine Scores on Occupational Batteries 
—————————— 


Occupational Mean Stanine 
Battery Score 

Clerical 4.74 

Secretarial 444 

Accounting 4.36 

Sales 4.11 у 

Месһапїс 4.06 

Machinist 3.99 

Business man 3.95 

Art 3.90 


selves off from other means of self-expres- 
sion, particularly with regard to people, they 
need some emotional outlet, hopefully to be 
found in creating things with their hands. 
For a smaller fraction of the group, music 
might very well serve the same purpose. >] 


Immediate Recommendations 


As already pointed out, the findings on 
the projective tests explain in part, at least, 
the biased nature of the interest and ability 
patterns. Our observations of infant care, 
interview data, and the test data all point’ 
to the probability that the affectionally 
frustrated personality patterns go back to 
early patterns of family relationships and 
patterns of enculturation. If further study 
proves this to be the case, the ultimate solu- 
tion to the problem will be found only in. 
the re-education of the present population 
for the better adjustment of future genera- 
tions. This will necessarily involve a study 
of cultural history of the group to find 
which of these patterns are anachronistic, 4 
based “on needs which-no longer exist, and 
thus to be modified with the gaining of ne 
insight. While this is a long time prograt 
and not an easy one, it seems worthwhile in 
terms of the future welfare of the group. A 
nursery school has already been recom- 
mended as one means of providing training 
in socialization for very young children. 

Until the time when the situation can be 
corrected from the roots, various recom: 
mendations have been made for improvin 
the situation by increasing the socialization 
and self-expression outlets of the group; a 
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. nursery school, adult education classes, com- 
_ munity sings and dances, a study of their 
I own social and cultural history as a means 
of reviving their former interests as well as 
their self-respect as a tribe and hence as 
individuals, an expanded arts and crafts 
program, and a scholarship fund for the 
education of promising young people who 
can profit by advanced training and then 
return to contribute to the community wel- 
fare. These are temporary expedients, but 
we feel that the process of helping them- 
selves so far will contribute to the total solu- 
tion also. 
. This is not to say that they will not need 
help in implementing such proposals. 
Money for the salary of a well-trained and 
understanding nursery and kindergarten 
director, who could work with parents as 
well as children, would be well spent, until 
some of the young Indian girls can complete 
such training and take over the work. In- 
struction for the adult education classes we 
hope can be provided without cost to the 
Tribe by visiting professors who are plan- 
ning to do further research on the Reserva- 
tion. (Two musicians from Baylor Uni- 
versity, an English and speech professor 
from Western State College in El Paso, 
"Texas, an anthropologist from Harvard, and 
the authors are all expecting to be working 
there for several more summers.) We think 
the aforementioned Apache artist can be 
persuaded also to start a painting class for 
adults. With such assistance and encourage- 
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ment, we believe the Mescaleros can or- 
ganize and. develop their own community 
self-help programs. 

An ongoing analysis of the changing 
Mescalero economic system is still to be 
made, but we are already in a position to 
point out some of its present deficiencies. 
If the Tribe sets in operation certain proj- 
ects which are now in the planning stage, 
they will need more leaders and promoters. 
They need people to sell their own products 
and to render the services for which there 
will be a growing demand as their proposed 
projects develop. The current practice of 
paying outsiders, at a much higher rate 
than they themselves can earn with their 
present capacities, results in an imbalance 
of input and output. By learning to per- 
form these services themselves an increased 
circular flow of income within the Reserva- 
tion could be achieved. 

While this community is unique in many 
ways, it also shares many common elements 
with other less homogeneous groups. What 
is generally true here is true in part else- 
where. What started as a relatively simple 
vocational guidance problem, develops into 
a need for a total community study— 
economy, history, enculturation—to provide 
sufficient insight for intelligent re-orienta- 
tion. 


"Since this was written, the newly appointed 
manager of the store and Summit Project is already 
concerned with the problem of finding suitable 
service and sales personnel among the Apaches. 


MORE WOMEN GOING INTO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


The National Manpower Council, affiliated with Columbia University, 
is releasing a study on womanpower which stresses that vocational schools 
will have to give more attention to the training of girls, young women and 
what is described as mature women, meaning those over 50 years of age. 
Of special interest to vocational educators is the est 
next decade 5,000,000 girls and women will take jobs in industry and 
business. The demand for their training and education will be great. 

As one response to this pressure of the times, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has named a specialist in the industrial training of girls and women. 
She is Mrs. Mary S. Resh, formerly principal of a girls’ vocational school 
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COUNSELING AS A FUNCTION 


Of the Counselor's Personality 
HENRY WEITZ 


еня INVOLVES the interaction of 
two personalities through the medium 
of speech and other symbolic behavior. It 
is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
structure of each of these personalities will 
have a marked influence on the interaction. 
It may be hypothesized further that the ways 
in which the personality structure of each 
of the counseling participants is symbolized 
in the speech of the interview will also have 
a marked effect upon the interaction. 

If it is true that the counselor's person- 
ality influences the direction, course, and 
outcome of the counseling interaction, it 
might be profitable to speculate about the 
kinds of counselor personality traits which 
are likely to facilitate counseling and those 
which are not. Such speculation, to serve 
any useful purpose (e.g, as a means of 
establishing hypotheses which may be sub- 
jected to rigorous scientific testing) needs to 
be intimately related to some meaningful 
formulations about the counseling process 
and how it operates in assisting the client to 
achieve adjustment. 


The Counseling Process 


The counseling process may be thought 
of as a small segment of some problem- 
solving situations. An individual en- 
counters some element in himself or in his 
environment which represents an obstacle 
to his ongoing behavior or to the satisfaction 
of one or more of his drives. When attempts 
to use previously learned behavior patterns 
prove ineffective in overcoming the obstacle, 
anxiety is aroused. The anxiety provides 


Henry Weitz is Director of the Bureau of Testing 
and Guidance at Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

1 Adapted from a paper presented at the South 
Carolina State Guidance Conference Sponsored by 
the South Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and Winthrop College on February 7, 1956. 
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additional impetus to try new combinations 
of old behavior or to invent new behavior 
to overcome the thwarting of satisfactions. 

Most people, in most situations, solve 
their problems (overcome their obstacles) in 
this way. A few find their problem solving 
attempts ineffective and as one additional 
piece of behavior designed to reduce their 
tensions, they take their problem to a 
counselor. 

Our anxiety-ridden individual, who be- 
comes a “client” the moment he is seated | 


across from the counselor, describes his 
problem. In so doing he abstracts from the 
real events in which he participated certain | 
elements which, at the moment, he per- 
ceives and to which he gives verbal labels. 
The real events in which he participated 
and the objective elements which brought 

on his present state of anxiety are not the 
same things as the symbols he uses to de- 
scribe them. 

The counselor meanwhile listens to this 
recital of events and uses all the tricks in his 
bag including tests, records, medical ex- © 
aminations, case histories, and the like to 
get a clearer picture of the elements in the 
event which caused the client's anxieties. 
Into all of these symbols—the client's 
words, the test scores, the medical records 
and the like—the counselor projects his own 
experiences and feelings and from this com- 
bination of his client's symbols, docume 
tary symbols, and the verbal symbols of his 
own projections, the counselor derives his 
diagnosis. This diagnosis is made up of 
verbal symbols representing objects, events 
conditions, etc., and representing also the 
interrelationships among these elements. It 
is important to note that (except in unusual! 


2 Weitz, Henry. Semantics in diagnosis. J. Couns, 
Psych., 1954, 1 (2), 70-73. 
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instances) the counselor can never partici- 
pate in or deal directly with the client's 
problem, or the events which initiated it, 
or the client’s anxiety. He can deal only 
with the symbols abstracted from these 
events. " 

"These symbols representing the diagnosis 
are now manipulated by the client and 
counselor. New relationships among these 
objects and events are generated. New re- 
sponses to these new relationships are ex- 
plored, but always symbolically. 

If some new response suggested by the 
client or the counselor as a result of this 
symbolic manipulation of objects and events 
seems to reduce the anxiety of the client, he 
will be inclined to make the new response 
again. At first only symbolically. Each 
time the client talks about a piece of be- 
havior and his anxieties are reduced, the 
behavior (symbolically) is reinforced, and 
the client comes to learn the behavior (still 
symbolically). 


Objectifying Counseling 


This process of reinforcing symbolic be- 
havior by means of anxiety reduction con- 
tinues outside the counselor's office, for the 
manipulations initiated in the counselor's 
office persevere in the thinking of the client 
after he leaves the office and in his talking 
about the counseling experience with other 
people. 

Just as it is possible to abstract symbols 
from objects and events, so is it possible to 
objectify symbolic behavior. Just as words 
may be derived from things, so things may 
be objectified from words, much as a poet 
translates his love ballad into a kiss for his 
lady fair. The process of abstraction is re- 
versible in the process of objectification, and 
life flows back and forth between words and 
deeds with one generating the other. 

In this way then, the client, who has 
learned to perform a piece of behavior sym- 
bolically, can objectify this learned be- 
havior. If it too tends to reduce his anxie- 
ties, this objectified behavior will be learned 
and his problem solved thereby. s 

This, then, is the counseling process, in 
general terms. It operates in this way 
whether the problem is as simple as selecting 
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a course for the next semester or as complex 
as choosing a mate. 


The Counselor's Personality 


Within this framework of the counseling 
process the counselor's personality must 
operate. Тһе counselor's personality traits 
and the ways in which he communicates 
these traits to his clients will determine his 
effectiveness as a counselor. 

Observation of counselors has led the 
present writer to speculate that three traits 
are essential to effective counseling. ‘These 
traits cause the counselor to behave in ways 
which demonstrate that he is secure, sensi- 
tive, and objective. These personality pat- 
terns, then, of security, sensitivity, and ob- 
jectivity seem critical in the counseling in- 
teraction. 

What precisely is meant by security, sensi- 
tivity, and objectivity? More specifically, 
how does the behavior of people character- 
ized by these traits differ from the behavior 
of people who lack them? 

By security we mean a sense of self-accept- 
ance. This involves a frank recognition of 
strengths and weaknesses. The secure per- 
son is publicly aware of his limitations (that 
is to say, they are not repressed or sup- 
pressed) yet is not threatened by them. His 
inability to play golf as well, or think as 
well, or even love as well as some of his 
acquaintances causes him no emotional 
pangs although he is intellectually aware of 
these limitations. His membership in one 
or another religious, racial, political, or 
aesthetic minority group gives him no sense 
of inferiority. His skills, his talents, his 
special competences are frankly and openly 
accepted with equal serenity, with no feel- 
ing of pressure to display them to excess, 
He accepts other people as they are, recog- 
nizing within the limits of his perceptions 
their needs, and expects to be accepted on 
the same terms by them, and he usually is. 

The sensitive person is the individual who 
is capable of generalizing his own feelings 
of self-acceptance to the acceptance of other 
people. He avoids, in so far as possible, 
evaluating others, or when he does, he at- 
tempts to make his evaluations on their 
terms rather than on his own. He recog- 
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nizes that present behavior has its roots in 
past experience, so that when he reacts to 
the present behavior of another person he 
knows that he is reacting to a total psycho- 
logical biography involving an emotional- 
intellectual history. Тһе sensitive person 
is capable of understanding and appreciat- 
ing a wide range of psychological behavior. 

The objective person is capable of dis- 
tinguishing between objective and symbolic 
behavior, yet understands the intimate rela- 
tionship between these two. He knows that 
a child is not necessarily good when he is 
called a “good boy” nor a criminal when he 
is called a bad one. He differentiates be- 
tween events and abstractions. He recog- 
nizes further that no two objects or events 
are ever the same, and that from one mo- 
ment to the next no single object is the 
same. (You can't step into the same river 
twice, for the river changes from moment 
to moment.) He distrusts and fears labels, 
and generalizations, and principles, and 
especially absolutes. Life, to the objective 
person, is a series of discrete objects and 
events, each interacting with the other over 
vast as well as infinitesimal time and space, 
each influencing the other, yet each distinct 
from the other. 

A person with highly developed traits of 
security, sensitivity, and objectivity behaves 
certain ways in the counseling situation. 
And the ways in which he behaves will in- 
fluence the learning behavior of his client. 
Let us examine a counseling situation and 
see how these traits are likely to influence 
the interaction. 


The Case of Willie 


Willie Shultz, the only child of immi- 
grant parents, is encountering a series of 
difficulties in the tenth grade which may be 
summarized as follows: His experience on 
the junior high school football team caused 
him to think of himself as the star of the 
Chicago Bears' line, but he finds himself 
unable to make the high school football 
squad. This has caused him to lose many of 
his former little followers who refuse to 
listen to the braggings of a boy who was cut 
from the squad in the first week.  Willie's 
parents want him to become a surgeon. 
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Willie decides to "string along" with the 
idea because it gives him a sense of status 
which he lost when he was cut from the foot- 
ball squad although he has little real en- 
thusiasm for the plan. He learns that in 
order to become a doctor he will have to 
get better grades in school — For several 
weeks he attempts the unaccustomed task 
ofstudying. Despite his better than average 
intelligence, he fails most of his courses at 
the end of the marking period because of a 
poor background. His response to this is to 
intensify his bragging, to pick fights with 
boys he is sure he can beat, and finally to 
run away from school. His outstandingly 
poor academic performance coupled with 
his other delinquencies brings him to the 
attention of the school principal, who sends 
him to the counselor. 

Let us shift our attention now from Willie 
and his problems to the counselor and the 
ways in which he interacts with Willie in 
the counseling situation. Earlier we indi- 
cated that the effective counselor behaved 
in ways which could be described as secure, 
sensitive, and objective. We indicated, fur- 
ther, that effective counseling involved as- 
sisting the client to acquire new problem- 
solving behavior (symbolic at first but later 
objective) by using anxiety reduction as re- 
inforcement in the learning proces. We 
must, then, demonstrate some relationship 
between the counselor's security, sensitivity, 
and objectivity and the client's anxiety re- 
duction. 

Willie then comes in to see the counselor. 
“The principal says I should come see you," 
Willie explains. “Не says you can tell me 
if I can be a doctor or not." The counselor's : 
next remark will demonstrate whether or 
not he has the traits we consider essential. 

If he is an insecure person who fears his 
limitations as a counselor he may say, 
“Well, I'll see what I can do about that,” as 
a means of hiding his sense of inadequacy, 
hoping Willie will never find out that he 
can do very little. Or he may fall back on 
the professional counselor's patter and ex- 
plain to Willie that no person can ever 
make such a decision for another. “After 
all, whether or not you become a doctor de- 
pends on you." Or he may see the princi- 
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pal's actions as a threat, remembering that 
he'd sent a whole series of “hopeless” cases 
during the past couple of weeks, and he may 
ask suspiciously, *What did the principal 
say when he sent you up here?” 

^ If the counselor is an insensitive person 
and especially if he knows something of 
Willie’s record he might say, “What makes 
you think you want to be a doctor?” or “Are 
you sure that’s why the principal sent you 
to see me?" or “Suppose you tell me a little 
more about this whole thing.” 

If the counselor is limited in objectivity 
he might reply to Willie’s opening statement 
with some such remark as, “Well, we can 
give you some tests and help you find out,” 
or “The principal believes you'd make a 
good doctor,” or “The principal wants you 
to find out about the field of medicine.” 

If, however, the counselor is sensitive to 
the situation and recognizes that the words 
used by, Willie represent something other 
than what the words seem to say, and if he 
feels secure in his ability to deal with the 
basic situation no matter what it may turn 
out to be, he is likely to respond to Willie's 
attempt to state his problem in some such 
way as this: “The principal seems to think 
that things have come to the point where 
you need some help in finding out whether 
or not you're cut out to be a doctor. And 
you seem to think so too." Such a state- 
ment conveys to Willie the counselor's sensi- 
tivity to the problem, his acceptance of it, 
and his recognition that there is more to it 
than Willie's opening words convey. Such 
a statement should give Willie the feeling of 
confidence he needs to go on. 

Such a statement further recognizes 
Willie's anxieties. These anxieties grow 
principally out of his problem, but also, in 
part, out of this new counseling situation in 
which he finds himself. A statement like 
the one suggested above should have the 
effect of reducing some of these tensions. If 
it does, we can expect Willie to respond 
again in a similar vein. As he is encour- 
aged to talk about himself and as this self- 
disclosing behavior is reinforced by anxiety 
reduction, we can expect Willie to produce 
a considerable amount of symbolic behavior 
related to his problems. 
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A Danger in Counseling 


Here then is where one of the dangers in 
counseling lies. Тһе insecure counselor 
may project his own frailties into Willie’s 
story and derive a feeling of release from 
Willie’s ventilation of his troubles. It is a 
kind of second-hand catharsis. Or the in- 
sensitive counselor may encourage and sup- 
port this public exposure of pain out of idle 
curiosity, or the non-objective counselor 
may believe that the symbolic solution of a 
problem is the same as the objective solution 
of it. But most of the trouble at this point 
comes from the insecure counselor whose 
sense of inadequacy requires that he receive 
continual reassurance of his worth. Willie’s 
presence across the desk and the opening 
of his heart appear to the insecure counselor 
as evidence that he is needed and worthy. 
He will, therefore, do anything he can to re- 
tain Willie as a client. He will reassure 
him, and support him, and explore his psy- 
chological terrain to the point of no return, 
meanwhile reinforcing, as best he can, 
Willie’s tendency to talk about himself. If 
the client's anxieties are partially reduced 
by this verbal behavior, he may learn, in 
the course of counseling, that anxieties and 
frustration can be reduced by talking about 
them. But if this is all he learns, and fre- 
quently this is all the insecure counselor can 
teach him, there is a good chance that irrep- 
arable damage may be done to his mental 
hygiene. This kind of counseling can, and 
unfortunately does, produce the chronic 
complainer, the chronic public explorer of 
his wounded psyche, the chronic listener- 
dependent. 

At some point in Willie’s counseling it 
may be necessary to secure more information 
about his potentialities for medicine than 
can be derived from his recital of his prob- 
lems and experiences as he sees them or 
from the record. The possibility of secur- 
ing some of this information from tests will 
be presented to Willie, and if he is like 
most clients he'll agree to testing. How does 
the counselor interpret these results? 

If one of Willie's tests shows him to have 
an intelligence quotient of 115, how does 
the effective counselor interpret this to him- 
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self and to Willie? The counselor may say 
that Willie is smarter than the normal per- 
son. He may say that Willie stands an ex- 
cellent chance of graduating from high 
school, a good chance of completing a col- 
lege program, and a limited chance of earn- 
ing a medical degree. Depending upon the 
counselor's own IQ, he may, if he is inse- 
cure, either pity or resent Willie, or he may 
just not believe the score. If the counselor 
is insensitive to Willie's kind of problem, he 
may tell him that he's just not working up 
to his capacity. 

But how does the objective, secure, sensi- 
tive person interpret Willie’s score? He 
views it first of all as an abstraction sum- 
marizing a variety of objective behavior. 
He recognizes that many emotional factors 
influenced the score at the time he took the 
test. For example: on the one hand, his 
level of anxiety probably tended to depress 
the score, while his desire to succeed at 
something—almost anything—probably in- 
flated it. Meanwhile the score was also in- 
fluenced by Willie's changeable, but as yet 
unchanged, general non-academic mode of 
behavior. Furthermore, the counselor 
knows that this test score is simply one in- 
dication of Willie's behavior repertory. 
These and other factors are kept in the 
forefront of the counselor's thinking as he 
interprets the score for Willie. He might 
say something like this: “This score on this 
test suggests that at the present time you're 
capable of learning slightly faster and 
slightly better than the average person, if 
you want to. You may not feel that the 
kind of learning skill this test measures is 
very important. In that case, you may not 
do well in school. If, however, you decide 
this is important, you could be expected to 
complete a medical program provided you 
were willing to put forth slightly more effort 
than the average student. You should know 
the more you learn the better you learn how 
to learn. This score is no final measure; it 
simply tells us where you stand now." 


Expectations from Effective Counseling 


Let us suppose Willie goes on with his 
counseling. What can we expect to happen 
to him? If the counselor is effective, we can 
expect Willie to learn to talk about ways of 
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assuming responsibility. Between them, the 
counselor and client will find ways o£ trans- 
lating this symbolic behavior into objective 
behavior. The effective counselor will in- 
dicate the kinds of immediate and remote 
satisfactions that Willie can look for in 
performing the behavior he has learned to 
talk about. If the counselor is sensitive, 
the sources of satisfaction and anxiety re- 
duction will be in terms of Willie’s own 
needs and value systems. If he is not, he 
will never communicate with Willie and he 
will become another counseling failure. If 
the counselor is secure, he will expect Willie 
to reject, and frequently with some violence, 
some of the counselor's interpretations and 
suggestions. He will understand that these 
rejections grow out of Willie's own experi- 
ence and value system and he will not try to 
impose his own values on Willie as a means 
of justifying himself. The counselor will 
know that he has no direct pipeline to God 
through which he receives good advice to 
pass on to the little sinners in his charge. 
If the counselor is objective, he will help 
Willie find ways of translating his words 
into actions and he will help Willie learn 
the difference. 

Willie may become a brain surgeon or the 
left tackle on the Chicago Bears. It doesn’t 
really matter to the counselor, or to Willie, 
or to his parents either, in the long run. 
What matters is that Willie will learn 
through counseling a new way of attacking 
life's problems, and if the counselor is one 
of those very rare counselors, Willie will take 
away from the counseling experience some 
sense of security, objectivity, and sensitivity. 

The devices, the techniques, the theories, 
and the like which make up the bag of 
counseling tricks are important to the effec- 
tive counselor, yet this bag of tricks will 
produce no magic unless the magician 
knows his own personal skills and strives to 
improve them. If these traits of security, 
sensitivity, and objectivity do operate as 
we have tried to describe them (and this is, 
of course, testable) and if these traits are 
crucial in the counseling interaction, they 
need to be considered in the training of 
new counselors and in the self-examination 
and self-administered therapy of presently 
operating counselors. 
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The Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
NORMAN A. CROWDER 


HE  HorziNGER-CROWDER — UNI-FACTOR 

Tests were developed in response to a 
requirement for a practical battery of mod- 
ern, pure factor ability measures for the 
junior and senior high school age range. 
The tests are designed to serve all the pur- 
poses ordinarily served by conventional 
single score intelligence tests, as well as 
those purposes better served by having indi- 
vidual measures of the components or fac- 
tors of the intelligence complex. The tests 
are based on extensive research by Professor 
Holzinger and his colleagues and associates 
during the period from 1932 to 1952 on the 
nature of the separable mental abilities. 
Those directly associated with Professor 
Holzinger’s researches during this period 
included Spearman, Harmon, Harris and 
Miss Swineford, as well as the present au- 
thor, who worked primarily on the prepara- 
tion of the published battery. The tests 
furnish separate scores on four factors, 
Verbal, Spatial, Numerical, and Reasoning 
abilities, as well as a general scholastic apti- 
tude score, if desired. The name, Uni- 
Factor Tests, derives from the method of 
factor analysis used in the developmental 
work, in which factor scores are obtained 
directly from selected summed test scores 
with negligible loss of accuracy over more 
complete regression methods. 


Contents 


The abilities measured may be suggested 
by the following brief description of the 
tests and factors, although, of course, in- 
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spection of the tests and the related data 
are required for a more complete under- 
standing. 

Verbal ability, V, is measured by Test 1, 
Word Meaning, and Test 2, Odd Words. 
In Test 1 the subject selects from choices 
the word or phrase most similar in meaning 
to a stimulus word presented in context. In 
Test 2 he identifies the one word in a set of 
three which is least related to the other two. 
In both tests the items are arranged in order 
of difficulty, and breadth and accuracy of 
vocabulary appears to be the primary varia- 
ble, speed being of little importance. The 
factor measured seems to be the major 
contributor to the conventional single score 
intelligence tests (see TABLE 1) as well as 
the heaviest contributor to the prediction of 
academic success. It is, of course, probably 
the best known of all the intellectual 
abilities. 

Spatial ability, S, is measured by Test 3, 
Boots, and Test 4, Hatchets. In these two 
tests, the subject must decide whether two 
pictured boots or hatchets are viewed from 
the same side or different sides. The figures 
in each pair are rotated in the plane of the 
page with respect to each other. All items 
are of approximately equal difficulty, and 
the ability measured is a fluency at this 
particular type of manipulation. The 
ability is very clearly distinguishable from 
other abilities, and seems quite specific to 
certain activities, such as mechanical 
drawing. 

Numerical ability, N, is measured in Test 
5, Mixed Arithmetic, and Test 6, Remain- 
ders. Test 5 consists of a series of problems 
involving the fundamental arithmetical op- 
erations with one or two place numbers. 
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Test 6 is a series of simple short division 
problems in which the subject must indicate 
the remainder from the division only. The 
ability involved, then, is facility in easy 
numerical manipulations. Research has 
not supported the existence of an Arith- 
metical Reasoning factor as distinct from 
such numerical fluency plus one or more 
reasoning factors. For differential predic- 
tion work, therefore, the use of the purest 
measures of numerical fluency, as in Test 5 
and 6, is indicated. 

Reasoning ability, R, is measured by 
means of Test 7, Mixed Series, Test 8, 
Figure Changes, and Test 9, Teams. It is 
likely that more than one reasoning factor 
is represented in these tests. It was not 
considered feasible, however, to attempt a 
separation of several reasoning factors 
within the practical time limits involved, 
nor do the differential predictive validities 
of the tentatively identified separate com- 
ponents of “reasoning” justify such a time 
expenditure. Therefore, inductive and de- 
ductive tasks were deliberately mixed in 
these tests. Every effort was made, however, 
to exclude the effects of differing student 
abilities in the use of the specific media 
(verbal, spatial, or numerical) in which 
the reasoning problems were presented. For 
example, series tests in which the subject 
must deduce the next term of a series from 
a part that is given have always been very 
useful predictors for complex tasks. Such 
tests, however, usually show a substantial 
dependence on the Numerical ability just 
discussed. In the Mixed Series Test used 
in this battery, this dependence was mini- 
mized by using both numbers and letters in 
the series, and making sure that the arith- 
metic required remained very simple, al- 
though the logic of the series might be 
quite complex. Similar precautions were 
taken with Figure Changes, Test 8, which 
is a figure analogies test, and Test 9, Teams, 
which is a syllogistic reasoning test, with 
arbitrary but meaningful premises. 


Administration and Scoring 


Test materials consist of a reusable test 
booklet and two answer sheets, 1 and 2. 
Answer sheet 1 is a four-page booklet and 
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is used for Tests 1 through 6, in the first 
testing period. Answer sheet 2, a single 
page, is used for the Reasoning Tests in the 
second testing period, and also contains 
the student record and profile form. The 
tests are designed to be administered con- 
veniently in two forty-five minute periods. 
Two equivalent forms of the entire battery, 
Am and Bm are available. 

‘All nine tests in the battery are in multi- 
ple choice form. In general the authors 
preferred to use short tests, with large num- 
bers of short, independent items, both for 
the superior psychometric properties of such 
tests and for the better control of the testing 
situation which shorter tests permit. Much 
of the test format, of course, is determined 
by the nature of the abilities to be measured. 
In the tests for the Verbal and Reasoning 
factors, speed is not of much importance, 
since the subject ordinarily encounters an 
ability ceiling before he runs out of time. 
In the Spatial and Numerical factors, how- 
ever, the ability involved seems to be pri- 
marily fluency in the simple operations. 
For these factors, then, highly speeded tests 
give the cleanest factorial separation as 
well as the best measurement properties. 
That it is fluency in the particular task, 
spatial or numerical, and not a general 
speed component that is involved, is attested 
to by the low intercorrelation of scores on 
the two factors. 

In the development of the physical format 
of the tests, careful attention was given to 
minimizing possible clerical errors by the 
subject in using the separate answer sheet. 
In the Verbal and Reasoning Tests, except 
for Figure Changes, wherever an answer 
must be transferred from the test booklet 
to the answer sheet, the alternatives in 
successive items are identified differently 
(i.e. the first item will have a, b, c, and d as 
alternatives, the second e, f, g, and h, etc.) 
on the answer sheet. Each test has practice 
items, which are answered on the answer 
sheet directly before the test items proper, 
and the answer spaces on the answer sheet 
are physically coordinated, row for row, 
with the items in the test booklet. In the 
speeded tests of the Spatial and Numerical 
factors the test items themselves are printed 
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directly on the answer sheet, so that no 
transfer is necessary and no possibility of 
clerical error exists. 

The directions to be given the subject are 
furnished word for word in the examiner's 
manual. These directions were worked out 
in giving the tests to approximately five 
thousand subjects, in groups of twenty to 
four hundred at one time. The directions 
should be strictly adhered to, since they not 
only serve to inform the subjects of the test 
task, but also to pace the entire presenta- 
tion, as required to standardize the testing 
situation. For example, sentences in the 
instructions to be given the subjects will be 
found to be repeated in certain places. 
This repetition represents our experience of 
how long it takes the subjects to perform 
the physical manipulations that are being 
requested in that part of the directions. 
When the directions are strictly adhered to, 
it will be found that each of the two test 
sessions is easily fitted into a forty-five min- 
ute class period with a comfortable margin 
of time to spare. 

The tests may be scored either by machine 
or manually. The score on each test is the 
number right, except for the tests in which 
there are only two alternatives per item, 
which tests are scored right minus wrong. 
Negative scores on these tests were counted 
as zeroes in reporting the normative data. 
The scores for each factor are derived by 
simply adding the scores obtained on the 
tests of that factor. 


Norms 


The raw factor scores are converted di- 
rectly to percentile ranks by the tables fur- 
nished in the test Manual. These tables are 
given for both-sex end-of-year testing for 
grades 7 through 12, and were obtained on a 
‘sample of approximately ten thousand sub- 
jects in thirty-eight school systems spread 
over seven states. Other normative tables 
obtainable from the publisher include total- 
group norms on an age, rather than grade, 
basis, separatesex norms by grade, and 
total-group norms by grade for a Nov-Dec. 
testing date. The percentile ranks may be 
transferred directly to a student record and 
profile chart which is printed on the back 
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of the second answer sheet. The profile 
chart, though marked in percentile ranks, 
is graduated so that equal distances on the 
chart represent equal standard score incre- 
ments rather than equal percentile rank 
increments. Using the data given in the 
Manual, standard errors of measurement 
may also be represented as distances on the 
profile chart. For detailed guidance work, 
the separate percentile ranks as shown on 
the profile chart will ordinarily be used. 

Provision has been made, and norms fur- 
nished, for a single score representing the 
average best predictor of academic success 
from a weighted sum of factor scores. The 
formula for this Scholastic Aptitude Score 
is 5V + N + 8R, where the individual 
factor scores are in raw score form. The 
Manual furnishes both-sex end-of-year per- 
centile rank norms for this score also, and a 
table showing the equivalence of such scores 
to the IQ derived from the Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Ability. 

The Holzinger-Crowder battery has been 
used in experimental studies with young 
adults of average abilities, with satisfactory 
results [2]. The ceiling on the tests of the 
Verbal factor is presumably too low for use 
with a population of college students. 


Standardization and Initial Validation 


The relationships of each of the scores 
derived from the Holzinger-Crowder Tests 
to other intelligence tests may be seen in 
Taste 1. For the last four tests given in 
the table, the values given represent median 
correlations obtained by combining correla- 
tions from several grades and communities, 
the number of cases ranging from 39 for 
the Otis Group Intelligence Scale to 1,196 
for the Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental 
Ability. The multiple correlation of the 
Holzinger-Crowder tests with six of the 
seven tests is given in the last column of 
the table. It may be noted that in each case 
the conventional single score IQ test shows 
its highest relationship with Verbal score, 
generally with Reasoning second, Number 
third, and Spatial of minor importance. 

Alternate form reliabilities for all of the 
factor scores, and split-half reliabilities by 
the application of the Spearman-Brown 
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TABLE 1 
rowder Factor Scores and Results on Seven Intelligence Tests" 


Correlations between Holzinger-C 
r $cores— —— 


__——Holzinger-Crowder Facto 


Test N V $ N R Multiple R 

ACER 180 0.80 0.33 0.46 0.63 0857 
Californiat 299 0.69 0.19 0.36 0.46 0.709 
Otis Group 39 0.81 0.58 0.67 0.72 ss 

Henmon-Nelson$ 1196 0.74 0.35 0.61 0.60 0.821 
Otis Beta$ 364 0.79 0.41 0.55 0.66 0.838 
Otis Gamma$ 649 0.71 0.41 0.57 0.68 0.815 
Terman-McNemar$ 823 0.83 0.33 0.40 0.58 0.839 


* Condensed from the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Test Manual. | 
t American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High School Students. 


1 California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity. 


§ Median correlations from several community and 


formula for the Verbal and Reasoning 
scores are shown in Taste 2. The split- 
half reliabilities are not appropriate for the 
speeded tests of the Spatial and Numerical 
factors. The figures given in TABLE 2 are 
averages over several grades and communi- 
ties, and for the alternate form reliabilities, 
for the administration of form Am followed 
by form Bm, and vice versa. A complete 
table of the reliability data by grade and 
community is given in the test Manual. 
There is no systematic trend visible in the 
variation of reliabilities over grades except 
for a slight increase in the split-half reli- 
ability of the Verbal score (from 0.883 in 
grade 7 to 0.951 in grade 12) as the grade 


TABLE 2 


Reliability Data for Holzinger-Crowder Factor 
Scores* 


es 


Factor Score N Alternate Form Reliabilityt 


ү 463 0.863 

Ы 463 0.837 

N 376 0.909 

R 376 0.827 
Split-Half Reliability 

у 1244 0.931 

R 1244 0.933 


* Condensed from Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 

Ter Manual. 3 ES 
Weighted average for ades 7, 9, and 11, an 

for form Am followed by uem Bm and vice нала 
individual N's ranging from 41 to 112. 

iForm Am only, weighted averages for grades 7 
through 12, individual № ranging from 101 to 320. 
Calculated by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
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grade samples. 


level is taken higher. This is not surprising, 
as the Verbal tests, being graduated in 
difficulty, contain more effective items when 
used in the higher grades, and is thus, in 
effect, a longer test. 

Standard errors of measurement of fac- 
tor scores both in raw score and in standard 
deviation units are given in the test Manual. 
The medians of the figures for the latter 
for forms Am and Bm, over grades 7,9, and 
11 are 0.366 for the V score, 0.412 for S, 
0.3l¢ for N and 0.430 for the R score. The 
test Manual contains instructions for inter- 
preting these standard errors of measure- 
ment in terms of distances on the student 
profile chart. 


Validity 

As part of the test standardization pro- 
gram a number of standard achievement 
tests such as Iowa Language Abilities, Read 
General Science, etc., were also administered 
to the standardization population, and 
teachers’ marks were also collected. These 
data are summarized in TABLE 3, and are 
reported in more detail by Mitchell [7] and 
by individual course and community in the 
test Manual. These data represent pri- 
marily concurrent validities, as the tests 
were administered and the criterion data 
collected usually within a four to six week 
period, although in some cases there was 
an intervening period of two years. TABLE 
4, taken from Mitchell [Z] gives beta weights 
and multiple correlation coefficients for 
predicting certain of the standard achieve- 
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TABLE 3 
Median Correlations by Area between Holzinger-Crowder Factor Scores and Achievement 


Measures* 
Achievement Number Median r. 

Subject Matter Area Measure of r's V 5 N R 
Mathematics Tests 14 0.51 0.35 0.53 0.60 
Teacher Marks 4 0.49 0.29 0.42 0.49 
Science Tests 8 0.62 0.33 0.33 0.52 
Teacher Marks 5 0.57 0.34 0.46 0.55 
Social Studies Tests 6 0.64 0.25 0.35 0.44 
Teacher Marks 4 0.65 0.20 0.48 0.47 
English, Reading Tests 8 0.73 0.28 0.47 0.56 
Teacher Marks 5 0.57 0.19 0.46 0.46 

Foreign Language Tests 
Teacher Marks 6 0.41 0.20 0.48 0.36 
Vocational, Manual Tests 4 0.69 0.45 0.54 0.45 
Teacher Marks 22 0.29 0.22 0.30 0.31 
All Academic Subjects Tests 36 0.62 0.33 0.44 0.52 
Teacher Marks 24 0.57 0.22 0.46 0.48 

* Quoted from Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Test Manual. 
TABLE 4 
Multiple Correlation Coefficients and Beta Weights for Composite Predictors* 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
Beta Weights for Factors. 

Achievement Test N Verbal Spatial Numerical Reasoning R 
Lankton First-Year Algebra 302 0.152 2094 0.119 0.271 0.658 
Snader General Mathematics 303 0.092 0.070 0.233 0.241 0.781 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry 231 0.186 0.049 0.047 0.166 0.518 
EHSCB-Mathematics 180 0.234 0.052 0.236 0.248 0.723 
Read General Science 173 0.330 0,019 0.077 0.201 0.689 
Nelson Biology 197 0.430 0.062 0.060 0.101 0.673 
EHSCB-Science 180 0.742 0.024 0.057 0.137 0.771 
Crary American History 240 0.416 0.029 0.016 0.070 0.622 
EHSCB-Social Studies 180 0.434 0.005 0.126 0,082 0.620 
EHSCB-English 180 0.689 0.032 0.089 9.116 0.780 


* Data from Mitchell [1]. 


ment test scores from the four factor scores. 
The differences in the pattern of beta 
weights for predicting the mathematics tests 
as contrasted with, say, those for predicting 
the Essential High School Content Battery- 
English score is particularly striking. It may 
be noted that generally the Spatial score 
does not contribute significantly to the pre- 
dictions, and, in fact, is not used in comput- 
ing the Scholastic Aptitude Score. The 
score is not without its specific usefulness, 
however. For example, in a sample of 141 
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cases in a Mechanical Drawing class, using 
teacher marks as the criterion, the pattern 
of correlation coefficients was V, 0.40; S, 
0.45; N, 0.37; and R, 0.45. This result is 
particularly striking if one considers the 
multitude of variables influencing teacher’s 
marks in mechanical drawing, including 
neatness, etc., which presumably is little 
influenced by the Spatial factor. Specific 
results of this sort, used in guidance, may 
help to explain why a particular student, 
with a generally excellent record, may be 
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completely unable to grasp certain types of 
concepts, as in drafting. 

The differential predictive usefulness of 
batteries furnishing more than one score 
depends to a great extent on the relationship 
between the several scores obtained. While 
the abilities measured by the separate fac- 
tors are distinct abilities, they are not un- 
correlated in the general population. 
Taste 5 shows the median of the inter- 


TABLE 5 


Median Intercorrelations of Holzinger-Crowder 

Uni-Factor Scores for 36 Single-Grade Groups, 

(N's from 51 to 303), Alternate Form Reliabili- 
ties in the Diagonal* 


Fi actor Score V 5 N R 
у (0.86) 0.31 0.48 0.53 
S 0.31 (0.84) 0.34 0.45 
N 048 0.34 (0.91) 0.52 
R 0.53 0.45 0.52 (0.83) 


* Data condensed from the Holzinger-Crowder 
Uni-Factor Test Manual. 


factor score correlations for 36 single grade 
groups, with № ranging from 51 to 303. 
'The entries in the diagonals of the table 
are the alternate-form reliability coefficients 
from TABLE 2. In interpreting this table 
the reader should have in mind the proper- 
ties of correlation coefficients and the fact 
that actually the coefficient of determina- 
tion, r?, rather than r, is the appropriate 
figure to consider in quantitatively judging 
the amount of overlap between scores. On 
such a basis, for example, the verbal score 
has 74 per cent reliable variance, (0.862 = 
0.7396) of which 10 per cent is common also 
to the Spatial score, and 28 per cent com- 
mon to the Reasoning score. 

As has been suggested previously, clean 
factorial separation of the abilities meas- 
ured by the battery was the primary con- 
cern of the authors. This article is not the 
place to recount the developmental work, 
but it is appropriate to say that of the many 
experimental tests that were discarded, the 
commonest reason for rejection was that 
the test did not show on analysis a clean 
factorial pattern. A single example of how 
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difficult it is to predict a prior: the factorial 
content of a test may be of interest how- 
ever. In deciding on stimulus objects for 
the Spatial tests (where boots and hatchets 
were finally used) a number of such stimulus 
objects were tried. Professor Holzinger sug- 
gested that we try single block letters, where 
the subject task would be to indicate 
whether the letter was printed correctly or 
backward (i.e.,a mirror image). The letters 
would, of course, be rotated in the plane of 
the page, as are the boots and the hatchets 
in the present tests. This seemed like a 
very good idea, since the stimulus object 
was familiar, the directions would be easy to 
give, and we would also need only one 
stimulus object per test item, rather than 
the pairs of stimulus items used in the boots 
and hatchets tests. We could therefore have 
twice as many items on a single page of the 
answer sheet. When we tried the test 
experimentally, however, it persistently 
showed a substantial loading on the Verbal 
factor as well as on the Space factor. This 
presumably was.due simply to the use of a 
letter as the stimulus object. 

In summary the Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests are an ability battery for 
guidance purposes for the junior and senior 
high school age range, offering scores on 
four aspects of mental ability, Verbal, Spa- 
tial, Numerical, and Reasoning. To the 
author's mind the significant features of the 
battery are, from a technical viewpoint, 
(a) clean separation of the factors meas- 
ured; (b) the use of short tests with large 
numbers of independent items; (c) adequate 
reliability and validity for differential pre- 
diction; and from the practical viewpoint, 
(a) very careful "human engineering" of 
the test materials and directions to mini- 
mize examinee clerical errors and to stand- 
ardize the testing situation; (b) a format 
designed to fit easily into two separate 45 
minute testing periods; (c) norms and per- 
centile rank conversion tables for both 
separate factor scores and a composite 
Scholastic Aptitude Score, based on grade 
or age, as desired, with convenient recording 
and profile charts as a part of the answer 
sheets. 
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COMMENTS 


tests deals in considerable detail with 
the rationale, content, and mechanics (ad- 
ministration, scoring, etc.) of the battery. 
In fact, about one-half of the article is 
devoted to these topics. The balance of 
the paper takes up norms, reliability, valid- 
ity, and factorial purity, about one-sixth 
of the article dealing with validity. 

This emphasis on topics other than valid- 
ity is not because of any apparent desire 
to play down that topic, but apparently is 
a function of the type of data collected 
and the types of analyses made so far by the 
test authors and their students. As is so 
often true of multi-factor tests, energy and 
money have gone into developing as pure 
a battery of tests as possible: reliability, 
norming, and validity get lower priorities, 
in the order named. 

It is pertinent to ask ourselves, then, how 
good a battery of tests is this, as a factorial 
battery and as a predictive battery. The 
answer concerning the battery as a measur- 
ing device for factors appears to be that 
the authors have been rather successful: 
their factor scores are about as independent 
as are those in other such batteries, the 
intercorrelations ranging from 0.31 to 0.53. 
While these figures hardly seem to justify the 
statement that a “clean separation of fac 
tors measured” has been achieved, the sepa- 
ration is as good as has so far been 
achieved. Since the authors concentrated 
on four factors which have stood out rather 
clearly in other studies, and included no 
measures of dubious factors such as appear 
in some other batteries for practical predic- 
tive purposes, the results are not surprising. 

Crowder tells us that the battery was 
standardized in 38 school systems in 7 states, 
the norm group being about 10,000 in num- 
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ber. Fora first norming (Manual published 
in 1955) this is good, especially since the 
manual shows that there are at least 800 in 
each grade group. But we are not told 
where the seven states are located, and if 
they are largely in one region the norms are 
not appropriate for other regions. The 
reliability figures are good, and the types 
of reliability computed are appropriate. 
The validity data are sparse, as indicated 
by the amount of space devoted to them, 
but they are somewhat encouraging in 
quality. Tastes 3 and 4 show that the 
Uni-Factor Tests are a rather good intelli- 
gence test: singly and combined they corre- 
late rather well with grades and achieve- 
ment tests. These tables and TABLE 5 also 
show that, taken singly, they have some 
differential predictive value for scholastic 
achievement. The Verbal Test is the best 
predictor of achievement in Social Studies 
and in English; the Reasoning Test is the 
best for Mathematics; these two tests are 
about equally good for achievement in Sci- 
ence. This is as one would anticipate. If 
other studies confirm these findings, this 
will be a better record than that made by 
some of the other factorial batteries. But 
more such data are needed, and experience 
with other batteries makes caution necessary. 
Examination of the Specimen Set brings 
out a few additional points. The set in- 
cludes only one of the five scoring stencils, 
which is frustrating if one wants really to 
study the specimen. The advertising mate- 
rial on the set claims that the four aspects 
of mental ability are “of particular signifi- 
cance in educational and vocational guid- 
ance,” but the validity data do not as yet 
warrant such a statement. The tests can be 
“teacher administered,” but there seems to 
be no recognition of the fact that the 
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teacher, nose in manual, will be reading 
long and complex directions, with the re- 
sult that he will need proctors to check the 
degree to which students are actually follow- 
ing them (the "human engineering" of the 
tests is not as good as Crowder suggests). 
'The manual is, as claimed, more complete 
than many new test manuals have been. 

In summary, the Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests appear to be a technically 
sound and rather conservatively built bat- 
tery of multi-factor tests, heavily oriented 
toward factorial purity. "They are probably 
as easily used as other batteries, despite the 


draw any conclusions concerning their va- 
lidity, but preliminary results look promis- 
ing for school achievement. Since the bat- 
tery is frankly a measure of mental ability, 
its use in predicting school achievement is 
the most important. One may make infer- 
ences concerning its probable occupational 
significance, since it is a battery measuring 
mental ability, but it is important to recog- 
nize that, until occupational norms and 
correlations with occupational success cri- 
teria are made available for these tests, any 
use to which they are put in vocational 
counseling is purely inferential.—DONALD 


lengthy directions. It is still too early to 
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E. SuPER 


INTERIM REPORT ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School in 
November made its first interim report to President Eisenhower giving 
the group's tentative conclusions on the need for various types of post 
high school education, and some tentative suggestions on how this need 
can be met. Since these conclusions will be the basis for the Committee's 
final recommendations for action to the President, the group wants them 
examined and criticized by interested lay people and educators before 
they are put into final form. 

1. Our ideals and the increasing complexity of our civilization require 
that each individual develop his or her talents to the fullest. 

2. The needs of the individual and of society plus an unprecedented 
growth in the population of post-high school age will far outrun the 
present or planned capacity of existing colleges and universities and other 
post-high school institutions. 

3. The needs of the oncoming millions of individuals with varying 
capacities and interests will call for a broader range of educational oppor- 
tunities, and less rigid time requirements. 

4. Many more able and qualified teachers will be needed than present 
efforts can provide. 

5. There must be promptly formulated an explicit, considered policy 
as to the role of the Federal Government in education beyond the high 
school. 

6. Even with the best possible utilization of existing resources, addi- 
tional financial support must be provided if the additional millions in 
the population are to be enabled to develop their talents to the fullest. 

'The American Personnel and Guidance Association has been repre- 
sented on the Committee by the Executive Secretary, Arthur A. Hitchcock. 
At his suggestion the Committee added an explanatory paragraph to its 
first conclusion stating the role of guidance in helping students to recog- 
nize and develop their individual talents. 
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Values and Disvalues of 


Faculty-Student Committees 
HERBERT STROUP 


TE 1955 srupy by the United States Na- 
tional Student Association on Student 
Government, Student Leaders and the 
American College reviewed among other 
topics the operation of faculty-student com- 
mittees in American colleges [2]. АП of 
the findings of this Ford Foundation sup- 
ported project are enlightening, despite the 
non-valuative orientation of the total effort, 
and undoubtedly will receive the attention 
of students, faculty, and administrators in 
many colleges. Especially of interest in the 
present consideration is the variety of 
opinion reflected on the theme of faculty- 
student committees. This opinion suggests 
that the time is perhaps ripe for a reexam- 
ination of the values and disvalues of such 
committees.! The extent to which criticisms 
of the commonly accepted fact of faculty- 
student committees were expressed in the 
Association's research gives a fresh oppor- 
tunity to consider certain of the pros and 
cons. 


Disvalues 


As I see them, the disvalues connected 
with student participation on what other- 
wise would be faculty committees are sev- 
eral. They will be listed and commented 
upon briefly. 

1. Discontinuity: The college's chief re- 
sponsibility is to see to it that a complex 
organization of educational and other serv- 
ices is maintained for the benefit of the 
students. These services require a high 
measure of “time-binding” in order to be 
effective. "The commonly recognized fact 


HrmBrRT Stroup is Dean of Students at Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York. 

1The late Professor Edgar S. Brightman of Boston 
University introduced the term “disvalue” into seri- 
ous discussion. He wished it to be apposed to 
"value." 
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in educational administration is that the 
faculty and the administration of a college 
possess a relatively high degree of stability 
and permanency while the student body is 
ever changing. On the other hand, student 
representatives to facultystudent commit- 
tees change oftentimes every year; some even 
each term (taking graduation, leaves, elec- 
tions, and such factors into account). 
Faculty-student committees find that re- 
peatedly they have discussed long and 
deeply certain problems within their prov- 
inces only to have a change in student mem- 
bership raise the same problems, requiring 
repetitive discussion and decision [I]. 
This may be institutionally wasteful. 

2. Incompetency: It is assumed that a 
committee, in order to be truly effective, 
holds some degree of competency for the 
responsibility which is given it. ‘To place 
persons of low competency upon a responsi- 
ble committee is to nullify the committee's 
function. So it may be that students gen- 
erally do not possess sufficient knowledge 
and understanding to be granted positions 
on committees for which the faculty (in 
terms of educational or even legal responsi- 
bility) should be held accountable. For 
example, a committee on evaluation, con- 
cerned with research methods and programs 
within an institution, should not have stu- 
dent members, not because students are not 
liked, but because they lack the proper 
qualifications for service. May not the same 
claim be made, more or less, with such prob- 
lems as admissions, honorary degrees, 
finances, legislation, and graduation require- 
ments? 

3. Immaturity: Committee work which 
regularly requires the participation of 
faculty members usually calls for the ability 
of the members to arrive at mature decisions 
concerning the various groups within the 
college as well as among colleges and in the 
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community. The administrator who spends 
the greater part of his time with the com- 
plexities of institutional organization, with 
the problems related to associations of col- 
leges and prolessional groups, and with the 
community often feels that considerable ex- 
perience as well as intellectual prowess and 
good will are required for successful man- 
agement. Oftentimes the administrator 
feels that even the faculty does not fully 
appreciate the complexities of some aca- 
demic situations. How then is it possible 
that students, young, immature and lacking 
in responsible experience should be able to 
share in the making of mature decisions 
affecting the totality of the institution or 
some significant part of it? Are not students 
lacking in the very quality for which they 
are being educated and for which the col- 
lege at its best stands—mature responsibility? 

4, Limited Time of Students: The Asso- 
ciation’s study interestingly relates that one 
administrator suggested that students not 
serve on institutional committees because 
“it is the duty of the administration to do 
as much as it can for the student so that he 
is not overburdened by extracurricular 
chores” [2, pp. 47-48]. The presumption, 
of course, in this comment is that the class- 
room responsibilities of the student are not 
only primary in importance in securing a 
college education, but of such significance 
as to call for the curtailment of serious de- 
mand upon the student’s time in “extra- 
curricular chores.” 

5. Lack of authority: For most American 
colleges the clear responsibility for the oper- 
ation and development of a college is im- 
posed by law upon a board of trustees, an 
administration, and a faculty. The degree 
of responsibility granted to each varies from 
college to college and there is an observable 
difference between theory and practice. 
Yet, in the main, student bodies are not 
given technical responsibility for adminis- 
tration. The presence of students on insti- 
tutional committees in which students 
finally have no legal duty may compromise 
the task and function of those who hold re- 
sponsibility. It also may give students a 
false conception of the administrative dis- 
tinctions common to colleges as well as all 
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organizations of any size in the community. 
If it is true, as the Association’s report states, 
that student governments are interested in 
the “improvement and expansion of func- 
tion for the sake of the effort of improve- 
ment and expansion” and with no clear 
conception of institutional limitations upon 
function, then it may be that to encourage 
faculty-student committees, especially in 
areas where students hold no legal duty or 
professional responsibility, is to encourage 
a sort of collegiate demagoguery [2, p. 39]. 
6. Power-mindedness: In some instances 
students have tenaciously held to an exact 
and mathematical conception of democracy 
in connection with faculty-student commit- 
tees. "They have wished to be equally repre- 
sented on faculty-student committees. In а 
few colleges students do possess equal repre- 
sentation on some committees. But whether 
or not such relations with the faculty exist, 
there can be detected in the attitudes and 
actions of some students (either individ- 
ually, in groups or through student govern- 
ments) a concern with their own legally 
undefined or denied status. They speak in 
moments of emotion as though they were 
employees of the college with the contrac- 
tual privileges of employees in the industrial 
world. Or, they speak in some moments as 
though they were in a situation roughly 
comparable to that of the citizen in the 
general political community. Both con- 
cepts are sadly inadequate and fallacious. 
Not even the faculty in most instances may 
be considered as employees of a college 
(witness the ambiguities that so-called aca- 
demic freedom and the tenure laws raise 
on this point) Certainly the college is 
everywhere recognized legally as in loco 
parentis so far as students are concerned 
rather than as an employer. As for the 
"political student," the Association's report 
admirably perceives: "in the political com- 
munity, anyone who is twenty-one has the 
right to participate in determining the way 
the community is run, but the college is a 
bureaucratic organization, an institution 
rather than a political community, and in 
the college the student is not only in the 
sociological position of a client, but as well 
is in the legal position of a child [2, p. 48]. 
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Valves 


‘The values of student participation upon 
institutional committees have been elabo- 
rated on many occasions and especially in 
the recent years. By and large these values 
may all be subsumed under the general 
heading of "educational," although a more 
discriminate analysis may prove to be fruit- 
ful. 

1. Educational benefits: Educational 
values (taken narrowly) in student partici- 
pation on college committees include per- 
sonal and citizenship factors or goals. 

"The personal aspect of the general educa- 
попа! goal has been variously formulated. 
Briefly, it signifies the growth and enhance- 
ment of individual personality. Thus, the 
student who participates in as wide a range 
of educational experiences as possible may 
be said to be growing personally. He is 
enhancing his personality. His membership 
on institutional committees, therefore, is 
educational because it contributes to his 
personal development. It provides him 
with experiences in one or more phases of 
institutional management and thus 
strengthens his sense of security or his need 
for belongingness. 

In terms of citizenship, participation on 
institutional committees aims at developing 
the social leadership potential of the stu- 
dent. It is assumed that college leadership 
is positively related to later leadership in 
the community. Community leadership 
may be expressed not only professionally in 
terms of acknowledged professional compe- 
tence for law, medicine, religion, teaching, 
etc. It also connotes the leadership of the 
citizen as citizen in the manifold activities 
of the community as it seeks its own im- 
provement. So far as student participation 
on college committees is concerned, it is 
hoped that the student will learn how to be 
a leader not only by participating in student 
activities groups with his fellow students 
but also by sharing responsibility with in- 
telligent and concerned adults. It is be- 
lieved that the student is called upon for 
the full exercise of his knowledge and skill 
in faculty relations and in connection with 
serious problems. So, for the young to be 
in association with adults in college com- 
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mittees is similar to the situation of the 
child who learns how to be adult through 
association and sharing with his parents. 

2. Indispensability: In addition to the 
educational values achievable through mem- 
bership on college committees, it is thought 
by many that the sharing with students of 
responsibility in certain areas is indispen- 
sable for the successful operation of the col- 
lege. The prime examples here are those 
activities which are fundamentally a con- 
cern directly of the students themselves, 
such as student activities On this point 
the claim is made that no one knows better 
than the students what they wish to do and 
how they wish to achieve their own pur- 
poses. One can't legislate a [successful and] 
pleasurable party, it is said. Obviously on 
this score there is much to be said for active 
student participation and even control of 
certain features of their own activities. In 
such matters the faculty appear to be 
“elder statesmen” or friendly advisers rather 
than persons who hold legal responsibility 
for a particular enterprise. On those com- 
mittees which regulate these activities it 
may be desirable not only for the students 
to have equal representation but even a 
predominance of the membership. Here 
the argument of technical incompetence 
does not hold, since the students quite often 
are more skilled than the faculty. 

3. Institutional Morale: The participa- 
tion of students on college committees may 
help to develop an awareness on the part of 
the students of the “realities” and perplexi- 
ties of the total life of the institution. 
Sometimes students are impatient with cer- 
tain aspects of the curriculum or adminis- 
tration of a college. They may discover 
through their representatives, who have a 
chance to work closely with faculty mem- 
bers on these problems, that at least “there 
is more than one point of view.” Thus, 
under certain controls, it may be wise for a 
college to permit its student newspapers to 
“sit in” on some faculty and faculty-student 
committees in order that the faculty's gen- 
uine concern for the betterment of the col- 
lege may filter through the newspaper to the 
students at large. It is obvious (and the 
Association's study supports this view) that 
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on many campuses there is an antagonistic 
chasm existing between the students on one 
hand and the faculty and administration 
on the other. This chasm probably 
broadens (and deepens) unless there are un- 
relenting efforts to build bridges of under- 
standing if not of agreement between the 
young and their elders. Student member- 
ship on college committees provides one 
bridge of understanding. 

Thus, despite serious limitations, the 


participation of students on faculty-student 
committees in specific areas and under care- 
fully defined limitations scems to be not 
only permissible and advisable but even 
necessary and desirable. 
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THE COUNSELOR'S ROLE IN DISCIPLINE 


Good discipline is closely related to the total guidance program. The 
goals of both are to help students achieve self-direction and to change 
misbehavior into socially acceptable conduct. When discipline is per- 
ceived only as punishment, the way the student feels about his problem 
is overlooked. Counseling can lead to an understanding on the student's 
part of his own hard-to-handle feelings and to a more acceptable means 


of dealing with them. 


This similarity of purpose, however, does not mean that the counselor 
himself should be the disciplinarian. Educators generally agree that he 
should not be directly responsible for administering disciplinary measures, 
but should serve as a “consultant” to the disciplinarian. Cases of misbe- 
havior should be referred to him for counseling, and the counselor should 
interpret the school’s discipline policies to the student, helping him to 
understand and accept the necessity for such policies. 

Lyle M. Spencer, director of Science Research Associates, suggests that 


schools can: 


Formulate a definite policy in cooperation with teacher representatives, 
establishing necessary rules and spelling out the teacher's responsibility 
and the role of the counselor. Provide in-service training for teachers on 
why children misbehave, identifying potential discipline problems, and 
techniques of discipline. Use case conferences and other techniques help- 
ful in identifying potential trouble-makers. Provide adequate counseling 
for these cases, emphasizing prevention rather than punishment. Set up 
adequate cumulative records that include data on social, economic, and 
home background as well as school progress and behavior. Review the 
curriculum. Students are less likely to be discipline problems if they can 
follow a meaningful course of study that is fitted to their needs and 
abilities. As far as possible, make provision for grouping slow-learning 
and academically retarded pupils and for controlling class size. Utilize 
the student government in preventing discipline problems. This group 
might develop and distribute a student handbook to explain rules and 
traditions to new students. Use the PTA as a preventive agency. Parents 
can be effective in molding good behavior in school dress or reasonable 
hours for ending school functions.—SRA Guidance Newsletter, November, 


1956. 
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Student Leadership in a Program 


of Co-Curricular Activities 


MAJOR PURPOSE of an activities program 

on any university or college campus 
is to give an opportunity for as many stu- 
dents as possible to develop those traits of 
leadership and citizenship which will assist 
them in assuming positions of responsibility 
in their future communities and business 
groups. In this period of rapidly expanding 
enrollment, student personnel administra- 
tors are confronted with the problem of 
how best to spread leadership experiences 
as gained in co-curricular activities among 
a larger proportion of the student popula- 
tion. 

At present many schools limit participa- 
tion in co-curricular activities by grade re- 
quirements, by setting up a point system, 
by a limitation of major or minor offices or 
other similar devices. "These methods lead 
to additional clerical work, checking of 
grades, reporting of officers and individual 
record keeping. When the personnel staff 
becomes involved with these types of "red 
tape," less time is available for individual 
counseling with student leaders. But more 
important, there is less and less time avail- 
able to provide those additional leadership 
training experiences which are valuable to 
the students, to organizations, and to the 
school as a whole. 

This study investigates the activity par- 
ticipation and the scholastic achievement 
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of student leaders on a campus where there 
were few limitations on participation in co- 
curricular activities. 

Enrollment at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity has increased over 52 per cent in a two 
year period and approximately 80 per cent 
over the three year period covered by this 
study. A few campus organizations volun 
tarily set their own limitations for officers, 
and one university regulation requires those 
holding positions secured by all-campus 
elections to have a "C" average. However, 
for the three years covered by the study 
there was a conscious effort through indi- 
vidual counseling to spread activities par- 
ticipation and to limit over-participation by 
a minority of students. 

What per cent of the student body has an 
opportunity to assume leadership roles? 
Do students find themselves in leadership 
positions too early in their college careers? 
Do women students have a proportionate 
share of leadership positions? What per 
cent of the student leaders hold multiple 
positions? Since there were few restrictions 
against holding office without a "C" aver- 
age, what grade point averages were made 
by student leaders? What proportion of 
the student leaders were on probation? 
What happens to the grades of those stu- 
dents on probation and holding offices? 
These questions served as a starting point 
for investigation. 

For purposes of the study student leaders 
were defined as those holding offices in any 
recognized campus organization, holding 
the chairmanship of any all-campus com- 
mittee or serving as a member of a major 
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TABLE 1 
Distribution of Leadership Positions Among the Student Body by Terms 


1952-1953 1953-1954 1954-1955- 4 
Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
Number of students 265 254 241 307 292 302 361 358 357 
"Total enrollment 2685 2232 2045 3162 3028 3007 4159 3965 3959 
Percentage 970 11.83 11.30 9.71 9.66 10.04 8.68 9.03 9.02 


campus governing group. When interpret- 
ing Taste 1, a comparison of corresponding 
terms of the three year period indicates 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of student leaders, but, although 
rather slight, there has been a constant 
decrease in the percentage of the students 
assuming leadership positions. The de- 
creasing percentage could be the result of 
the rapidly increasing enrollment, or, since 
there were no limitations on the number 
of offices a person could hold, could be due 
to an increasing number of students hold- 
ing multiple responsibilities. 

The Director of Student Activities, 
aware of two individuals who in the 
Spring of 1953 held eight and nine offices, 
and of the "same people doing all the 
work," made every effort through coun- 
seling to limit the responsibilities held. by 
any one individual. In the hope of secur- 
ing interests of students not already hold- 
ing offices, petitions were made available 
for students to apply for leadership posi- 
tions on all-campus committees. 

Taste 2 indicates these methods may 
have had some effect. The peak of multi- 
ple participation was in the Spring of 1953 
when 47 per cent of the student leaders 
held two or more positions at one time. 
After the first year, there was only one term 
when any individual held more than five 
responsibilities, and the total per cent of 
student leaders holding multiple responsi- 
bilities appears to have gradually decreased 
to 28 per cent. 

If the percentage of the student popu- 
lation holding leadership responsibilities 
in activities is to increase as enrollments 
increase, either new organizations will 
need to come into being on campus or 
there must be a reduction in the proportion 
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of students holding multiple positions. 
During the period of this study 27 new or- 
ganizations were given university recogni- 
tion (3 in 1952-1953; 12 in 1953-1954; 12 
in 1954-1955). At the same time 4 groups 
disbanded, thus making a total increase of 
23 groups. 'The increase in organizations, 
however, was not sufficient, in light of the 
increasing enrollment, to increase the per 
cent of students having leadership oppor- 
tunities. 

At the same time, although there was a de- 
crease in percentage of student leaders hold- 
ing multiple positions, it apparently did 
not increase the total per cent of the student 
body holding leadership positions. 

It appeared during this three year period, 
that not only were a few students carrying 
most responsibilities, but that most of the 
offices were held by students of sophomore 
standing. When data were collected for 
a two year period (TABLE 3), it was appar- 
ent that a large number of offices were held 
by sophomores, but over 50 per cent of all 
offices were held by either juniors or sen- 
iors. No attempt was made in this study 
to classify major and minor offices. If the 
sophomore positions were minor in nature, 
these data would indicate that the over-all 
division of responsibilities was good, for 
there were leadership positions assumed by 
students in each classification. 

Frequently it is observed that the major- 
ity of the positions on a co-educational cam- 
pus are held by men, and the assumption 
is made that women lack the opportunity 
to assume leadership responsibilities. How- 
ever, this situation did not exist on South- 
ern's campus. Each year from 48 to 53 per 
cent of the student leaders were women. 
When the University enrollment is approx- 
imately two men for each woman, this per- 
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centage would indicate that the women stu- 
dents have secured more than their share 
of offices. 

A common limitation on the participa- 
tion of students in activities found on many 
campuses and missing at Southern is the 
limiting factor of grades. TABLE 4 indi- 
cates grade point averages earned by stu- 
dent leaders at the time they were holding 
offices. During each of the terms the grade 
point averages of student leaders were above 
that of the all-university grade point aver- 
age. It was also found that the percentage 
of student leaders achieving below a "C" 
average varied from 12 to 19 per cent, while 
those above a “В” average varied from 35 
to 44 per cent. Investigation of grade aver- 
ages of those student leaders holding mul- 
tiple positions indicated there was a lack 
of relationship between the number of po- 
sitions held and the grade point averages 
achieved. 

When a school does not require a "C" 
average in order to participate in activities, 
it may restrict those students on probation 
from holding offices. Even this latter sit- 
uation did not exist at Southern. From 3 
to 9 per cent of all the student leaders were 
on probation at the time they held offices. 
In order to get off probation status one 
must maintain better than a "C" average. 
With the exception of two terms a majority 
of student leaders on probation maintained 
a "C" average or better. However, the 
number failing to achieve a “С” average 
was still proportionally high (TABLE 5). 

As indicated earlier, a "C" average was 
required for offices elected by an all-campus 
election. The question arose as to what 
types of organizations tended to have the 
largest number of officers failing to achieve 
a “C” average. Apparently, according to 
data in TABLE 6, the two groups with the 
largest number of leaders failing to main- 
tain a “С” average were the governing 
groups, including class officers, student 
council and residence halls councils, and 
social groups including sororities, frater- 
nities, and the Independent Student Associ- 
ation. Since the majority of governing 
groups were selected at all-campus elections, 
it is interesting to note the large number 
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TABLE 2 
Number and Percentage of Student Leaders Holding Multiple Responsibilities 


1954-1955 


1953-1954 


1952-1953 


Fall 


No. 


Winter Fall 
No. 


Fall 
No. 


Spring 


Winter 


Spring 


Winter 


Spring 


% No % Noe 96 
68 75 


19 
11 


% Ne % 
69 


74 
20 


No. 


% 
63 


% No 9% No 96 
69 


75 


Responsibilities 


62 


63 


76 
14 


71 


64 61 


17 


56 
23 


59 


67 


61 


65 


26 26 


14 


20 
11 


22 


19 


26 


T7 917 0.24 33- 29 


15 


in 


№ 


a 


~ 


© 


89 113 89 86 88 104 102 101 


87 


Total number 


29 29 28 28 


29 


35 47 29 


35 


Percentage of all student leaders 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution of Student Leaders by Classes 


——1952-1953—— —— 1953-1954. 


——— 1954-1955 ——— 


Class Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
"A 56 
Freshman 29 10.91 44 13.54 48 12. 
Sophomore 85 31.20 71 21.85 105 27.51 
Junior 89 33.46 112 34.46 121 31.67 
Senior 65 24.43 98 30.15 108 28.26 
ТАВІЕ 4 
Comparison of Total Grade Point Averages of Student Leaders with Total University Grade Point 
Average* 
— — 1952-1953 —— — 1953-1954 1954-1955 
Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
Student leaders 3.83 3.74 3.74 3.63 3.51 3.72 3.59 3.75 3.76 
Total university 3.31 3.26 3.42 3.28 3.38 3.42 3.29 3.33 3,34 
Difference +0.52 +0.48 +0.32 +0.35 +0.14 +0.30 +0.30 +0.42 +0.32 
* 300 = C. 
TABLE 5 
Scholastic Achievement of Student Leaders on Probation 
1952-1953— — 1953-1954- ———1954-1955: 
Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
No, below “С” à 5 9 6 12 10 9 13 13 
No. above "С" 7 8 6 3 10 14 10 12 10 
"C" 4 2 1 5 2 5 3 5 
Withdrew 1 1 
"Total student 
leaders on pro- 
bation 15 16 16 9 27 26 24 29 28 
Percent of student 
leaders on pro- 
bation 6 6 7 3 9 9, ig 8 8 


in that group failing to achieve a 3.00 (“С”) 
average during the time they were holding 
positions. However, all groups tended to 
have some leaders not maintaining a "C" 
average. 

If Southern Illinois University is typical 
of other universities with a rapidly increas- 
ing enrollment, the following trends seem 
to be indicated by this study: 


1. As enrollments increase, the number of 
students holding responsibilities of a 
leadership character may increase, but 
the percentage of the total student pop- 
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ulation holding such positions decreases. 


. Even though recognition is given to new 


organizations, it may not bring about an 
increase in the per cent of total students 
holding leadership positions. 

Through counseling it is possible to limit 
the over participation of a few individ- 
uals and to spread out participation; 
thus avoiding the "red tape" of regu- 
lations and providing a means of increas- 
ing the number of students assuming 
leadership responsibilities. 

A majority of leadership positions may 
go to Junia and Seniors without apply- 
ing any unnecessary limitations. 
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TABLE 6 


Number of Student Leaders Failing to Maintain "C" Average Classified by 


Organizational Groups 
——— 


— 1953-1954 —— 1954-1955 
Group Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
Social 16 14 13 14 8 4 
Departmental 10 11 9 13 7 3 
Special interest 11 3 5 13 6 7 
Governing 16 5 9 22 14 16 
Religious 6 4 3 8 8 3 
All-campus events 9 6 8 4 2 6 


5. Women in a coeducational school ma 
acquire their share of leadership posi- 
Lions. 

6. Student leaders on the whole tend to 
make above average grades. Having a 
“С” average before selection is no indi- 
cation that a student will maintain that 
average. The number of positions held 
seems to have no negative effect on 
grades. 

7. A large proportion of those student lead- 
ers on probation failed to maintain a 
“C” average. This would indicate that 
there should be more counseling with 
those students on probation and that par- 
ticipation in leadership positions should 
be kept to a minimum. 


Since the completion of this study, two 


regulations applying to all recognized cam- 
pus organizations have gone into effect at 
Southern Illinois University. Any student 
on probation must petition a faculty com- 
mittee in order to participate in co-curricu- 
lar activities. Since the petition must be 
presented in person to the Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, the opportunity is available 
for additional individual counseling. A 
second regulation requires all officers of rec- 
ognized campus groups to have an all-over 
"C" average at the time they are selected 
for an office. A further study will be made 
to determine the effect of this rule on the 
over-all scholastic achievement of student 


leaders, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN INDIA 


Vocational guidance workers in India face a problem familiar tọ many 
of their American counterparts—persuading officials to give them adequate 
financial backing. An ILO expert visiting India reports, “It might be 
argued that very much of practical work cannot be done until the financial 


resources are strengthened. 


This, of course, cannot be denied, for as 


guidance is leaving the planning stage the costs are bound to rise steeply 


and the need for increasing support from authorities will be urgent. 


How- 


ever, financial authorities are no more generous in India than elsewhere. 
"They will not be convinced by anything but practical work and results. 
. . . The day it can be said that tools and techniques have been squeezed 
dry, that day it will be reasonable to ask for increased resources." —Nordisk 
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Concurrent Validity of 


THE MOONEY PROBLEM CHECK LIST 


STANLEY L. SINGER and BUFORD STEFFLRE 


Te USE OF STANDARDIZED testing instru- 
ments without first examining their 
value for a particular school or situation 
may result in obtaining only part of the 
information inherent in the test. To make 
best use of a test it may be necessary to 
gather local norms and to relate test scores 
to other information available on the stu- 
dents. This brief article tells the steps 
taken by one counseling center to localize 
the Mooney Problem Check List (41 by ex- 
amining its relationship to other variables 
found to be important in veterans counsel- 
ing. A similar series of steps might well be 
taken by school counselors who wish to 
make use of this or similar instruments. 

Increasing recognition that the use of 
personality tests by relatively untrained per- 
sonnel may lead to dangerous practices and 
unfounded conclusions has resulted in 
greater interest, particularly among school 
guidance workers, in simpler and more 
straightforward procedures like those em- 
bodied in such instruments as the Mooney 
Problem Check List. Check lists have the 
advantage of permitting the subject to in- 
dicate those problems of which he is aware 
and willing to admit. This advantage re- 
duces the likelihood that there will be un- 
skillful and premature probing into areas 
which the individual is not ready to ex- 
amine. An additional advantage of the 
Mooney Problem Check List is the fact that 
there are four forms—Junior High School, 
High School, College and Adult—with items 
appropriate to the circumstances of people 
in a wide age range. 

A disadvantage of this instrument in its 
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present form is the lack of normative data 
and the paucity of information relating 
scores on the Check List to standardized 
personality tests and other data which would 
permit judgments about the concurrent 
validity of the Check List. 


Previous Studies 


Congdon [2], working with the College 
Form, compared scores on the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory with sections of the Check 
List, which purported to measure similar 
areas, and obtained positive correlations 
ranging from 0.38 to 0.56. He also found, 
as have others [/, 7], that college students 
tend to indicate most problems in the areas 
of Adjustment to College Work (ACW), 
Personal-Psychological Relations (PPR), 
and Social and Recreational Activities 
(SRA). The least number of problems seem 
to be in the areas of Home and Family 
(HF) and Morals and Religion (MR). 
McIntyre [6] studied the concurrent validity 
of the high school form by finding that (1) 
less intelligent high school students had a 
greater number of problems in Adjustment 
to School Work (ASW) than did the more 
intelligent students, (2) seniors had more 
problems in Future—Vocational and Edu- 
cational (FVE) than did sophomores, (3) 
boys had more problems in Adjustment to 
School Work (ASW) and Future—Voca- 
tional and Educational (FVE) than did 
girls, (4) students from broken homes had 
more Home and Family (HF) problems 
than did students whose homes were intact, 
and (5) negroes had more problems in 
Finances, Living Conditions and Employ- 
ment (FLE) than did white students. 
Entwistle [3] used a modified College 
Form with a group of veterans in college 
and found that their areas of least concern 
were Courtship, Sex and Marriage (CSM), 
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and Home and Family (HF) He found 
that the married veterans checked no prob- 
lems in the area of Courtship, Sex and Mar- 
riage (CSM). (The fact that the Check 
Lists were filled out at home, possibly in the 
presence of the veteran's wife, may have 
influenced this finding.) Most frequently 
indicated problems for Entwistle’s group 
were in the areas of Finances, Living Condi- 
tions and Employment (FLE) (especially 
for married veterans), Adjustment to Col- 
lege Work (ACW), and Curriculum and 
Teaching Procedures (CTP). 


Distribution of Problems 


The suggestion, supported by Entwistle’s 
study, that veterans may have problems pe- 
culiar to their status has led to the gathering 
of the data to be presented here. The 
Mooney Problem Check List-Adult Form 
was given to an unselected group of veterans 
consecutively presenting themselves for vo- 
cational counseling in a counseling center 
in a large metropolitan area. Since the 
number of items in each problem area is 
not equal in the Adult Form, the ranking 
of areas was done by dividing the total 
number of problems checked by the entire 
group by the number of items included in 
the area. ‘The resulting quotient gives 
what may be called an "index of concern," 
which corrects for number of items in the 
area and permits ranking the problem areas 
to indicate the extent to which veterans ad- 
mit problems in these several areas. To 
illustrate-the total number of problems 
checked by all of the group in the area of 
Health (H) was 300, the number of items 
included in this category is 36, the index of 
concern is 88. Since the Check List pro- 
vides not only for an indication of problems 
but for a further designation as to which 
items are seen as "serious" problems, this 
calculation process was duplicated for this 
designation. The results are indicated in 
ТАВІЕ 1. 

When differences in the categories used 
in the College Form and the Adult Form are 
taken into account, the chief discrepancy 
between these findings and previously re- 
ported results lies in the greater evidence of 
concern about problems in the area of Oc- 
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cupation (O). This finding of course would 
have been expected from the fact that this 
group of veterans was in the process of re- 
ceiving vocational counseling. 


TABLE 1 
Amount and Direction of Admitted Concern with 
Regard to Areas on the Mooney Problem Check 
List—Adult Form 


N = 149 Veterans 


Index of Index of 
Concern Concern 
(by (by Serious 
Problem Area Problem) Rank Problem) Rank 
Health (H) 8.3 6.5 26 7 
Economic Security 
(ES) 14.3 4 52 4 
Self-Improvement 
(SI) 28.2 1 8.1 1 
Personality (P) 16.9 3 6 
Home and Family 
(HF) 8.3 6.5 28 55 
Courtship (C) 78 8 2.5 8 
Sex (S) 6.8 9 14 9 
Religion (К) 104 5 28 5.5 
Occupation (O) 17.9 2 6.8 2 


Occupation Problems 


During this vocational counseling process 
about half of the subjects selected a voca- 
tional objective toward which they planned 
to work. The group which selected a voca- 
tional objective was compared with the 
group which was unable to select an objec- 
tive, and four correlations were computed. 
(1) The correlation between the selection of 
a vocational objective and the total number 
of problems checked was ry, —0.03. (2) 
The correlation between the selection of a 
vocational objective and the total number 
of serious problems checked was ry, —0.01. 
(8) The correlation between the selection of 
a vocational objective and the number of 
problems checked in the area of Occupation 
(О) was тъ, —0.20. (4) The correlation be- 
tween the selection of a vocational objective 
and the number of serious problems 
checked in the area of Occupation (O) was 
rg, —0.34. Data regarding the selection of 
an objective was available for only 123 
subjects and for this number a correlation 
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of .26 is significant at the 1 per cent 
level [8]. Selection of a vocational objective 
is seen to be inversely and significantly re- 
lated to the admission of problems in the 
area of Occupation (O) but unrelated to 
the total number of problems admitted. 
These findings indicate that, with this popu- 
lation, the Check List was a worthwhile in- 
strument for pointing up an area of concern 
to the subjects. 


Courtship and Sex 


The next analysis was occasioned by 
Entwistle’s finding that married veterans 
were unconcerned about problems of sex 
and courtship. For 146 veterans, informa- 
tion about their marital status was avail- 
able. Fifty-five of this group were married. 
The married veterans were compared with 
the single veterans with regard to the num- 
ber of problems checked in the areas of 
Courtship (C) and Sex (S). The correla- 
tion between being married and the number 
of problems admitted in the Courtship (C) 
area was rg, —0.15. The correlation be- 
tween being married and the number of 
problems admitted in the Sex (S) area was 
туы —0.07. An examination of the items in 
these two areas suggests that they might well 
concern both single and married veterans. 


Not finding a suitable life partner. (C) 
Deciding whether I'm really in love. (C) 
Afraid of the responsibilities of marriage. 
(С) 

Finding it hard to control sex urges. (S) 
Fear of having a child. (S) 

Sexual desires differ from husband's or 
wife's. (S) 


It seems likely that this group of married 
veterans felt freer in a counseling center to 
indicate problems in these areas than did 
the group in Entwistle's study who took the 
Check List in their homes. However, the 
correlations between marital status and 
problems, while in the expected direction, 
are small and not statistically significant. 


Temperament and Problems 


Finally, correlations were calculated be- 
tween scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey [5] and total number 
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of problems and total number of serious 
problems for the 109 veterans who had been 
given both tests. Results of these correla- 
tions are shown in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Correlations between Scores on the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey and the Num- 
ber of Problems and Serious Problems Admitted 
in the Mooney Problem Check List—Adult Form 
————— 


N = 109 Veterans 


Serious 
Treatment Area Problems Problems 
General Activity —0.15 0.00 
Restraint 0.00 —0.01 
Ascendance —0.22* —0.04 
Sociability —0.97t —0.15 
Emotional Stability —042t —0.20* 
Objectivity —0.33t —0.18* 
Friendliness —0.31f —0.19* 
"Thoughtfulness 0.12 0.08 
Personal Cooperation —0.19* —0.10 
Masculinity of Interest —0.14 —0.07 


* —5 0% level. 


t—1% level. 


It will be seen that veterans who check 
many problems tend to be withdrawn, un- 
sociable, emotionally unstable, subjective, 
less friendly, and less cooperative. While 
these relationships between temperament 
traits and number of admitted problems are 
small, they are in the expected direction 
and statistically significant. The statistical 
significance of these findings diminishes 
when serious problems are related to tem- 
perament although the admission of serious 
problems is related at the 5 per cent level to 
lack of emotional stability, to subjectivity, 
and to unfriendliness. A further interesting 
finding is the positive relationship (very 
small and not statistically significant) be- 
tween the number of problems checked and 
thoughtfulness. It is possible that the more 
thoughtful subject sees and admits personal 
problems to a greater extent than does the 
less thoughtful subject. 


Summary 


This brief study seems to indicate several 
conclusions which find some support from 
the data presented. 
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l. Although the various groups which 
have been studied and reported in the 
literature have considerable similarities re- 
garding their degree of concern for the sev- 
eral areas of the Check List, the differences 
among these groups are great enough to 
suggest the value of developing local norma- 
tive data appropriate to the population with 
which the Check List is to be used. 

2. Veterans not selecting a vocational ob- 
jective during counseling have no more 
total problems than do veterans who do 
select an objective but these problems are 
distributed so that they have more problems 
in the area of Occupation (O). This find- 
ing suggests the value of the Check List in 
directing counselor and client to areas of 
real client concern. 

3. Married veterans indicate about as 
many problems in the area of Sex (S) and 
Courtship (C) as do single veterans. This 
finding suggests that the Check List con- 
ceives of these two areas in a way which 
makes them applicable to veterans regard- 
less of their marital status. 

4. Veterans checking many problems are 
more apt to indicate certain undesirable 
temperament traits than are veterans check- 
ing fewer problems. This finding suggests 
that a high score on the Check List may ac- 
company other manifestations of the pres- 
ence of problems in adjustment and that 
these adjustment difficulties may be more 
basic than the situational aspect of the 
Check List would suggest. 


5. The authors feel, apart from the data 
presented here, that open check lists of this 
type, such as the SRA Youth Inventory and 
the SRA Junior Inventory, will play an 
increasing role in counseling situations par- 
ticularly in school settings. Check Lists 
may have special value in weaning teachers 
and counselors away from other instruments 
with more potential for damage to the stu- 
dent. If a "personality" measure must be 
used why not one which claims little and 
which openly enables the student to cover 
up those problems which he would rather 
not discuss. 
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W.U.S. CONDUCTS ENQUIRY INTO STUDENTS' WAY OF LIFE 


An inquiry into the living conditions and housing of student commu- 
nities is being undertaken by the World University Service with assistance 
from UNESCO. Problems common to a large number of countries will be 
studied and practical solutions proposed. The enquiry will also enable 
the W.U.S. to collect valuable information on the various student centres 
now being established in a number of countries. (UNESCO) 
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Do Renewable Scholarships 
Promote Higher Grades? 


SELBY G. CLARK, E. WAYNE WRIGHT, and CLYDE A. PARKER 


F PREVIOUS YEARS people have made studies 
comparing the achievement of scholar- 
ship recipients with that of other university 
students [/, 2, 3, 4]. In 1953 Williamson 
and Feder [5] made a comparative study in 
which scholarship students were matched 
with non-scholarship students on A.C.E.! 
scores, and like the previous studies of other 
writers, they found that the scholarship 
students did better, though not significantly 
so, than did non-scholarship students as 
measured by College Grade Point Average. 

In light of these studies Brigham Young 
University revised its procedures for award- 
ing scholarships. Previously a scholarship 
award to an incoming freshman had consti- 
tuted one quarter of free tuition and gen- 
eral fees: Under the revised policy, it was 
determined to make these scholarships re- 
newable each quarter for one year as a 
means of motivating the students toward 
greater academic achievement. 

This study was designed to determine 
whether these renewable scholarships pro- 
duced greater academic achievement among 
the scholarship recipients than that achieved 
by the non-recipients. In an attempt to 
study the incentive factor of the renewable 
scholarships, a group of students who re- 
ceived scholarships were matched with a 
group of non-scholarship students on the 
basis of (a) apparent general motivation 
and ability as measured by high school grade 
point averages, and (b) A.C.E. scores. 

Although the differences in college 
achievement between the scholarship group 
and the non-scholarship group may not be 
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wholly attributable to the differences in 
motivation, the only known difference be- 
tween the two groups was the fact that one 
group received scholarships and the other 
did not. Other variables were controlled 
either by matching, random selection, or a 
combination of these two as will be ex- 
plained below. 

The Study was designed to test the follow- 
ing null hypotheses: (a) No significant dif- 
ference exists between the mean college 
grade point average of the students who are 
recipients of scholarships and the mean 
grade point average of non-scholarship stu- 
dents. (b) There is no significant differ- 
ence in the percentage of students in the 
scholarship group who receive a 2.5 grade 
point average and the percentage in the 
non-scholarship group who receive such a 
college grade point average. 


Procedure 

The scholarships issued to high school 
graduates were changed from single quarter 
awards consisting of tuition and general 
fees to possible one year awards based on 
the student's academic success at Brigham 
Young University. These scholarships were 
available for a maximum of three quarters 
and were renewable only if the student had 
maintained a 2.5 grade point average on 
his previous quarter's work, (A — 3, B — 
25€ О 0E 1): 

For the school year 1954—1955, scholar- 
ships were issued to high school graduates 
who were in the upper 10 per cent of their 
graduating class as indicated by their high 
school principals. Of these, 247 accepted 
the award and enrolled at B.Y.U. These 
scholarship recipients were then divided 
into two groups, A and B: 

Group A: Students who had maintained a 
cumulative grade point average 
in high school of 2.5 or above. 
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Students who had less than a 2.5 
cumulative high school grade 
point average. (A high school 
grade point average of 2.5 was 
selected as the cutting point 
since it was felt that future 
scholarship students would prob- 
ably be selected from those in 
the 2.5—3.0 stratum.) 


Group B: 


Two control groups, C (2.50—3.00) and 
D (1.00-2.49) were selected to match the 
experimental groups. These control groups 
were selected by a stratified random sam- 
pling of the entire B.Y.U. freshman popula- 
tion. The strata were established by tenths 
of high school grade point average, i.e., 
2.50—2.59, 2.60—2.69, etc. 

Groups A and C were compared on 
A.C.E. scores and there was found to be no 
significant difference in high school grade 
point average or in the totals of the two 
groups. 

Groups B and D were also compared by 
А.С.Е. scores, and significant differences be- 
tween the two groups were found, though 
they were matched by high school grade 
point average strata. "Two additional ran- 
dom samples were drawn in an attempt to 
establish a better control but they also 
differed significantly with Group B on 
A.C.E. scores. Therefore, in order ade- 
quately to test the null hypotheses, with the 
groups being equal in measured ability, 
Group B was matched with Group D on 
the basis of exact A.C.E. raw scores by ran- 
dom selection within each high school 
Grade Point Average stratum. 

Tests of Significance were made by means 
of the tratio between each of the experi- 
mental groups and its control group in the 
following ways: (these data are presented 
in Tastes 1 and 2). 

a. A comparison of the mean grade point 
average for each experimental and control 
group based on the group's fall quarter 
grades. 

b. A comparison of the mean grade point 
average for each experimental and control 
group based on the groups’ cumulative 
grades for fall and winter quarters. 

c. A comparison of the percentage of stu- 
dents of each experimental group and its 
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matched control who achieved a 2.5 or 
above grade point average at B.Y.U. for fall 
quarter. 

d. A comparison of the percentage of 
students within each experimental and con- 
trol group who achieved a 2.5 or better 
cumulative grade point average at B.Y.U. 
for fall and winter quarters combined. 


Results 


1. There were found to be significant dif- 
ferences (.001 level) between Group A 
(2.50-3.00 HS GPA) and its control, Group 
C, for the fall quarter mean college grade 
point average and for the two quarter cumu- 
lative grade point average. There were also 
significant differences at the .001 level in the 
proportion of students in Group A versus 
Group C, who made a 2.5 college grade 
point average for fall quarter and for the 
two quarters cumulative. 

2. Significant differences at the .02 level 
were found between Group B (HS GPA 
1.00—2.49) and its control, Group D, for the 
fall quarter mean college grade point aver- 
age and for the two quarters cumulative 
grade point average. "There was not, how- 
ever, a significant difference in the propor- 
tion of Group B versus the Group D who 
made a 2.5 college grade point average 
either for fall quarter or for the cumulative 
two quarters. 

3. Significant differences at the .001 level 
were found in the mean college grade point 
averages for fall quarter and in cumulative 
grade point averages for the two quarters 
for the combined total of Groups A and B 
as compared with the mean grade point 
average of the combined control groups C 
and D. There were also found to be signifi- 
cant differences at the .001 level between 
the proportion of students in the combined 
experimental and the combined control 
groups who made a 2.5 college grade point 
average for fall quarter, and at the .01 
level of significance for the cumulative two 
quarters. 

4. Since there was a significant difference 
in the mean grade point averages between 
the students in Group B and Group D, the 
students of this high school achievement 
level appeared to be motivated toward 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of College Achievement Differences 


of Scholarship and Non-Scholarship Groups 
Fall Quarter 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of College Achievement Differences 


of Scholarship and Non- 


Scholarship Groups 


Fall and Winter Quarters Cumulative 


Scholar- 
ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
2.53.00 A GroupC tratio Level 
Number 124 177 
Mean ССРАЇ 2.218 1.969 4.207 0.001 
per cent above no.45  no.34 0.001 
25 ССРАЇ 9% 36. 9619 3.987 
Scholar- 
ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
10-249 B GroupD t-ratio Level 
Number 47 47 
Mean CGPAt 1.756 1.460 2.508 0.02 
per cent above no.3 по. 8 
95 CGPA} %06 9,06 0.00 no 
Scholar- 
ship Control Signifi- 
HSGPA* Groups Groups cance 
1.0—3.00 A&B CYD t-ratio Level 
Number 171 224 4.048 0.001 
Mean CGPAt 2.088 1.862 
per cent above. no.48 по. 37 2618 01 
2.5 ССРАЇ 96,98 %17 


Scholar- 
ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
25.0 A  GroupC tatio Level 
Number 124 177 
Mean CGPAt 2.238 1.952 4.269 0.001 
per cent above no.50 по. 37 
2.5 CGPAT 9,40 ®%21 3.564 0.001 
Scholar- 
ship Signifi- 
HSGPA* Group Control cance 
1.00-2.49 B  GroupD t-ratio Level 
Number 47 47 
Mean CGPAt 1.795 1.525 2.348 002 
per cent above по. 5 no.2 
2.5 ССРАЇ 95,1 9604 1325 no 
Scholar- 
ship Control Signifi- 
HSGPA* Groups Groups cance 
1.00-3.00 AGB CYD t-ratio Level 
Number 171 224 
Mean CGPAt 2.116 1.862 4.178 0.001 
рег cent above по. 55 по. 39 
2,5 CGPAT % 32 %17 3459 0.001 


x dm School Grade Point Average. 
t College Grade Point Average. 


higher achievement as a result of the in- 
creased incentive through the renewable 
scholarships. However, they appear to be 
of too low an ability to achieve a college 
2.5 grade point average as a group. It can 
be noted that the proportion of students in 
Group B who achieved a 2.5 fall quarter or 
two quarter cumulative grade point aver- 
age was not significantly greater than in 
Group D as it was in the comparison be- 
tween groups A versus С (See Tastes 1 and 
2). Ability as measured by the A.C.E. 
Scores in Group B appeared to be a more 
important factor in achievement than mo- 
tivation as measured by high school grade 
point averages. This is substantiated by 
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* High School Grade Point Average. 
t College Grade Point Average. 


the fact that when the original control 
sample in this group was drawn by matched 
strata of high school grade point averages, 
it was found that students who had greater 
achievement in college invariably had 
higher A.C.E. scores than students in the 
control group of equivalent high school 
grade point averages. It was therefore 
necessary, in order to evaluate the motiva- 
tion variable with the ability factor held 
constant, to match the control with the ex- 
perimental group by exact A.C.E. scores a$ 
well as high school grade point average. 


Conclusions 


1. This study seems to indicate that suffi- 
cient additional extrinsic motivation can be 
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produced in scholarship students through 
the rewarding effect of a renewable-type 
scholarship to produce a significant change 
in effort which results in significantly higher 
college grades. 

2. It would seem from the results that, 
if a 2.5 or higher college grade point aver- 
age is the basis for renewing the scholar- 
ship, such scholarships should not be 
awarded to students with cumulative high 
school grade point averages of less than 
2.50, since students below this level, al- 
though they apparently are motivated to 
achieve, do not have sufficient academic 
ability to achieve a very high proportion of 
2.5 college grade point averages. 

8. Since the factor of economic need was 
not covered by this study, the students in 
the control and experimental groups were 
not matched on this basis. It was assumed 
however, that the random selection did 


eliminate this factor. Further studies 
should, therefore, be made to determine 
whether or not the motivation created by 
a renewable scholarship is greatly affected 
by economic need and if, therefore, these 
scholarships should be restricted to students 
of proven need. 
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COMMENTS 


Kee AS THOUGH to match the develop- 
ing upsurge of interest in college at- 
tendance there has been an almost con- 
comitant increase in number of scholarships 
and related forms of assistance to high 
school graduates. Traditionally scholar- 
ship donors and institutions of higher edu- 
cation have expected scholarship holders to 
give some evidence of their scholastic supe- 
riority. On the other hand, it has been ar- 
gued that the scholarship winner, freed 
from some degree of economic necessity and 
pressure, should have greater opportunity 
for participation in the extra-class life of 
the institution of higher learning. Both of 
these outcomes seem to have educational 
validity. 

If the reader is left confused by this pic- 
ture, he is then actually perceiving it as it 
is. The practice reported at Brigham 
Young University does indeed place addi- 
tional premium on earning high grades in 
college. It retains the competitive basis 
for scholarship awards beyond the first year. 
In effect, it enhances the motivation of 
those who are presumed to be the best 
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motivated students already. The controls 
used by the authors of this article insured 
both intelligent and motivated students in 
the group awarded scholarships. "The Uni- 
versity's policy would seem to have rein- 
forced the motivation for earning high 
grades. 

This writer certainly has no disposition 
to undervalue the importance of grades 
earned as indicators of the returns on the 
student's investment of time, energy, and in- 
telligence. However, every college student 
personnel worker has a very genuine con- 
cern in the development of leadership quali- 
ties as they may be manifested in a host of 
other activities which are part of the edu- 
cational scene. It does not appear likely 
that the intelligent, motivated student is 
apt to forego either of these gifts very often 
once he is attending college. There is, 
however, the very real possibility that such 
programs may discourage the very able 
student from exciting intellectual explora- 
tion lest he endanger his grade-getting 
ability. Furthermore, there is even greater 
likelihood that such students may be dis- 
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couraged from the development of social 
leadership by virtue of the insistent demand 
for high grades. 

The authors of the study point to an- 
other consideration which certainly further 
clouds the scholarships picture. This is the 
element of economic need and its influence 
on student motivation. That the need fac- 
tor will play an increasingly important part 
in scholarship awards is already indicated 
by the National Merit Scholarship program 
procedure, Other foundations and the col- 
leges themselves have attempted to assess 
need in making their awards. 

The studies referred to by the authors, 


the present study itself, and the issues which 
still remain in doubt argue that we shall 
have to do considerably more exploration 
in this field in order to derive an adequate 
formula for the awarding of scholarship as- 
sistance. It is clear that donors themselves 
are not too sure what they desire to accom- 
plish with scholarships. The colleges inevi- 
tably will evaluate effectiveness of programs 
in terms of grades students earn. Society 
may well ask whether these funds are be- 
ing invested in individuals whose long run 
value to the society which provides their 
opportunity represents a fair return on its 
investment.—Dawixr D. Fever, Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of Denver. 
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REPORT ON BAY CITY TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM 


The controversial Bay City teacher aide experiment is described as 
“successful” by their Superintendent of Schools, Paul W. Briggs, in his 
first report on the new plan. “The staff of the Bay City Public Schools 
regret that some of these (earlier) reports (by outsiders) . . . have 
claimed that the Bay City teacher aide program was a panacea for all ills 
and problems in education. They further regret that some members of 
the educational profession have seen fit to condemn the experiment with- 
out proper observation or study of the same.” 

The four-year-old experiment has been financed by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The specially certified aides handled clerical 
housekeeping and minor instructional activities, so teachers could have 
larger classes. 

Summarizing his evaluation of the experiment, Superintendent Briggs 
says: “It is our belief that the quality of education has been maintained 
in the experiment at a comparable level to the general program in the 
Bay City public schools. We have found that it is not only possible to 
maintain a good program of academic achievement; but also, in the less 
tangible area of child growth and development, we have been able to 
attain very satisfactory results. Good aides have an active interest in 
children, and under proper guidance can be very helpful in creating the 
kind of classroom atmosphere which encourages wholesome personality 
development. In many cases, the aide has been able to relieve the teacher 
of some of the routine activities so that she may devote more time to 
becoming better acquainted with the individual child in the classroom." 

Six suggestions made by Mr. Briggs for a successful program are careful 
selection of aides, a strong program of professional supervision, placement 
of aides with a cooperative teacher, an in-service training program, use of 
larger rooms with extra facilities for the larger classes, and an explanation 
of the program for public and staff. 
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The Relation of Extracurricular 


Participation to Leadership Criteria 


JOHN D. KRUMBOLTZ 


[25 VALUE OF participation in high school 
extracurricular activities in the develop- 
ment of future leaders and good citizens has 
been asserted by many writers [20, 27, 37, 
45]. Some write in glowing terms of the 
leadership values to be derived from specific 
activities such as newspaper publishing [6], 
debating [40], athletics [19, 49, 51], and 
dramatics [14, 16, 25]. Others are more 
skeptical [30, 57]. Unfortunately, the evi- 
dence upon which these opinions are based 
is seldom mentioned. The values are us- 
ually assumed to exist by the intrinsic na- 
ture of the activity. Nevertheless, several 
organizations are reported to use this type 
of information for selection purposes D, 4, 
10, 15, 39]. 

'The purpose of this review is to examine 
and evaluate critically the research evidence 
relevant to the problem of predicting future 
leaders from their record of extracurricular 
participation in high school. Emphasis is 
placed on studies with male subjects, but 
studies using female subjects are reviewed 
when they appear especially pertinent. 
Other reviewers have dealt with leadership 
and have touched on a few studies evaluat- 
ing extracurricular activities [2, 21, 22, 24, 
28—p. 663, 33, 34, 42, 43, ^4, 56]. The pres- 
ent review does not intend to duplicate the 
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broad perspective contained in most of the 
above reviews. This review is confined to 
the more narrow problem of predicting 
leadership from only one type of data, i.e., 
high school and college extracurricular 
participation. 


Measurement of extracurricular partici- 
pation 


Participation in extracurricular activities 
can be and has been measured in a variety 
of ways. Some studies define leaders as 
those who have participated in more than 
some given number of activities and non- 
leaders as those who have participated in 
less than this number [26, 35]. The cut-off 
number is arbitrary and may be set at any 
number logical to the investigator. 

Other studies catagorize extracurricular 
activities by types, e.g. athletics, elective 
offices, forensics, etc. Analyses are then 
made on the number of categories regardless 
of the number of activities within each cate- 
gory U1, 13, 29, 32, 41, 47, 55]. 

Many studies use more complicated rating 
techniques to arrive at a score which repre- 
sents the extent of an individual's participa- 
tion 17, 8, 33, 521. These usually involve 
point systems in which each activity is worth 
a stated number of points, and different 
offices or achievements within each organ- 
ization or activity are worth an additional 
number of points. The point values are 
always arbitrarily determined. 

Still other studies assess the extent of 
participation by a single rating made by a 
judge or group of judges after viewing the 
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record of a person's activities [4, 9, 12, 18, 
23,38]. This system has the disadvantages 
associated with subjective judgments, but it 
is sometimes necessary in studies which draw 
subjects from a variety of different schools. 

The question that has received little at- 
tention concerns the optimal weighting of 

‘each kind of activity. It is possible that 
some activities are worth considerably less 
than others in terms of their predictive 
value for adult leadership. Objective stud- 
ies of this problem have not been located 
by the present reviewer. 

One other methodological problem in- 
volves the method by which data are col- 
lected. Many studies rely on the subject to 
remember the activities in which he partici- 
pated a number of years ago. The danger 
of selective remembering affecting the 
validity of these studies should be apparent. 
Schools which maintain a permanent record 
of each student’s activities provide the best 
source of data. The school yearbook is 
often used to provide this information and 
is almost always superior to a follow-up 
questionnaire years later. 


Leadership Criteria 


Sells has stated that “the principal prob- 
lem in Air Force research programs on 
leadership has been research on the crite- 
rion” [36, p. 194]. The problem of finding 
an adequate criterion for leadership has 
proved to be a serious stumbling block in a 
number of studies. A number of different 
criterion measures have been used. Each 
has advantages and disadvantages which will 
not be discussed here. The present reviewer 
has classified these different measures into 
seven categories. They are listed below 
along with the studies which utilize each 
type: 


1. Number of leadership positions held 
U, 9, 11, 26, 32, 41, 47]. 

2. Sociometric ratings [8, 17, 29, 31, 50, 
52, 55]. 

3. Situational tests [17, 53]. 

4. Income [4, 9, 12, 13, 18, 23, 35, 38, 46]. 

5. Recognition in publications [5, 291. 

6. Personality tests [7, 17]. 

7. Special leadership behavior [9, 35]. 
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Relation of High School Extracurricular 
Participation to Adult Leadership 


Courtenay [71] reported a study on a 
female population from Lindbloom High 
School in Chicago between the years 1922 
and 1934, A group of 100 girls who had 
served on the Senior Girls Council were 
designated leaders. Girls had obtained this 
position by being elected by their peers and 
being approved by the faculty. An equal 
number of non-leaders were matched on 
socioeconomic background, ethnic heritage, 
scholarship rating, and age at graduation. 
These two groups were then compared in a 
follow-up study on a number of variables 
as indicated in TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Leaders and Non-Leaders on 
Various Leadership Criteria [1 1] E 


Non- 
Criteria Leaders Leaders 
Mean Number of Leader- 
ship Positions Held 
In High School 79 0.9 
In College 5.5 1.5 
In Community 47 1 
Number Attend- 
ing College 72 29 
Median Annual 
Earnings (N=92) $1,289 (N—88) $1,015 


The author concludes that leadership is 
a characteristic that does persist. Unfor- 
tunately, the author does not include any 
tests of significance for the differences ob- 
served, nor are any measures of dispersion 
included. It seems likely, however, that the 
differences would be statistically significant. 

Shannon [38] conducted a follow-up study 
of one high school’s graduating classes be- 
tween the years of 1914 and 1919. Leaders 
were identified by inspection of the high 
school annual and by the vote of teachers 
who had been in the high school for at least 
ten years and remembered who had been 
the leaders. A group of scholars was chosen 
from the honor roll. In addition a random 
group of graduates was chosen. No care 
was taken to insure that these three groups 
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were mutually exclusive. Annual income 
was used as the criterion of success. The 
leaders ranked highest in income; they were 
followed by the random group, while the 
scholars had the lowest income. No meas- 
ures of dispersion and no tests of signifi- 
cance were reported. The methodological 
flaws in the study are serious enough to 
make the results inconclusive. 

Rugg [35] reported on a thesis done by 
Homer N. Peck. From a list of 5,877 gradu- 
ates from Denver high schools between 1889 
and 1920, the addresses of 1,187 were lo- 
cated. Of these, 165 (14 per cent) were 
willing to complete a questionnaire. These 
165 were divided into two groups on the 
basis of their report of the number of ac- 
tivities in which they had participated while 
in high school. A total of 68 had partici- 
pated in three or more activities, while 97 
had participated in less than three activities. 
A comparison of these two groups on à 
number of criterion measures revealed con- 
tradictory trends in the means and medians. 
No measures of dispersion or tests of sig- 
nificance were calculated. The lack of 
even a consistent trend in the results can be 
at least partially attributable to the fact that 
the author obtained a non-random sample 
of only 2.8 per cent of his total population. 
In addition, splitting the sample on the 
basis of three or more versus less than three 
activities does not provide a very sharp con- 
trast. The author concluded that there is 
no difference in his groups, but the method- 
ology of his study leads one to conclude that 
no conclusions can be drawn. 

Clem and Dodge [9] in a follow-up study 
of 308 graduates of the Rome Free Academy 
of Rome, New York, between 1914 and 1919 
obtained a 72 per cent return of his ques- 
tionnaires. "Three groups were formed. A 
group of leaders were chosen on the basis 
of judgments made from the high school 
annual and four teachers who chose gradu- 
ates who had been "prominent" and whose 
ability and influence were recognized by the 
faculty and their fellow pupils. The schol- 
ars were the six pupils from each class with 
the highest grade average. Every eighth 
pupil on the class roll was designated a 
random pupil. These three groups were 
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not mutually exclusive, and the extent of 
the overlap was not reported." A number 
of criteria were examined with no definite 
trends emerging. The leaders earned a 
median income of $3,250, while the scholars 
and random group members each had a 
median of $3,000. However, using the cri- 
terion of number of positions of community 
leadership, the authors found that 13 posi- 
tions were held by 23 of the leaders (57 
per cent); 14 positions were held by 24 of 
the scholars (58 per cent); and 15 positions 
were held by 22 of the random group (68 
per cent). Although the author concluded 
that the leaders in high school were more 
successful than the scholars or the random 
group, the evidence he presented does not 
support this conclusion. 

Crowley [12] followed up by question- 
naire 485 graduates of the 1927—1986 classes 
of asmall midwestern city high school. The 
percentage returning the questionnaires 
was not stated. A total of 48 men and 59 
women were designated "leaders" on the 
basis of their high school activity par- 
ticipation as judged by two fellow class- 
mates and two teachers. The leaders were 
found to be more intelligent and to have 
better academic records in high school. 
Several years after graduation the mean 
monthly salary of the men leaders was 
$129.47 while the mean of all men graduates 
was $94.37. The women leaders averaged 
$80.48 while all women graduates averaged 
$63.17. No standard deviations or tests of 
significance were reported. The leaders had 
more "higher ranking occupations" and less 
unemployment than the total group. The 
lack of a comparable control group plus the 
other methodological faults preclude any 
statement of a relationship between high 
school participation and adult income in 
this study. 

A certain amount of light has been cast 
on this problem by the Army Air Forces 
Aviation Psychology Program during World 
War II [48]. Five groups of returning 
fighter pilots, bomber pilots, bomber co- 
pilots, navigators and bombardiers were 
given the Biographical Data Blank DE101B 
after returning from combat duty. These 
men were divided into high- and low-promo- 
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tion groups on the basis of the number of 
promotions received while in combat. The 
adequacy of this criterion of leadership is 
subject to question, but it does seem to have 
some relationship to some other criteria of 
leadership [48, p. 82]. Three questions in 
the Biographical Data Blank related to high 
school participation. Item five asked about 
the activities in which one was most likely 
to engage after school hours. No significant 
differences were observed between high- and 
low-promotion groups on the number par- 
ticipating in team sports. Item six con- 
cerned the number of memberships in clubs 
or organizations in school. With the group 
of fighter pilots (but none of the other four 
groups) those who participated in two or 
more activities were more likely to be in the 
low-promotion group than those who par- 
ticipated in none or one. This difference 
was significant only at the ten per cent 
level, however. Item seven asked how often 
a person was elected president, secretary, 
or similar officer of his class, club, or similar 
organization while in high school. Those 
who answered “not at all” were more likely 
to be in the low-promotion group of the 
bomber pilots significant at the ten per cent 
level. The same was true at the five per 
cent level for a group of bombardiers. The 
other three groups had no significant differ- 
ences on this item. The results of this study 
are not conclusive. It would appear that 
there is a tendency for men who were not 
elected to offices while in high school to 
receive fewer promotions in combat than 
those who had been elected to high school 
offices, The actual number of memberships 
in organizations differentiated in only one 
group at the ten per cent level but not in 
the expected direction. Participation in 
team sports did not differentiate. This 
study was weak in that the Biographical 
Data Blank was not administered until 
after the men had returned from combat, 
and no attempt was made to confirm their 
statements of participation. 

Four studies attempted to determine the 
relationship between extent of extracurricu- 
lar participation in high school and in col- 
lege [7, 26, 32, 41]. Although they show 
that there is some carry-over in particular 
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activities, they provide no evidence that the 
general level of activity in terms of the 
number of activities and leadership posi 
tions is similar in high school and college. 


Relation of College Extracurricular Par- 
ticipation to Adult Leadership 


The best study in this area has been re- 
ported by Bridgman [4]. He studied a 
group of supervisors and executives working 
in the Bell Telephone System. The activi- 
ties in which each person engaged while in 
college were obtained from college year- 
books. The activity record of each person 
was judged as either “substantial,” “some,” 
or “none,” depending on the number of his 
activities and the intensiveness of his par- 
ticipation. The reliabilities of these rat- 
ings were not reported. The criterion of 
success in the company was annual salary 
adjusted for number of years since gradua- 
tion from college and for the varying salary 
schedules in different areas of the country. 
The meat of the study for purposes of this 
review is contained in TABLE 2. А clear 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent of Men in Each Salary Grouping by 
Campus Achievement [4] 


Number 
Campus of Highest Middle Lowest 
Achievement Cases Third Third Third 
Substantial 247 43% 33% 24% 
Some 442 35% 84% 31% 
None 621 28% 34% 38% 


and consistent trend for people with “sub- 
stantial” college extracurricular achieve- 
ment to receive more of the higher salaries 
and for people with no college extracurricu- 
lar achievement to receive more of the lower 
salaries can be noted. Bridgman did not 
make any test of the statistical significance 
of this trend, but the present writer, making 
a chi square test of the contingency table, 
obtained a chi square value of 23.768 which 
with four degrees of freedom is significant 
at the .001 level. Thus, for a population 
of executives in the Bell Telephone System, 
college extracurricular activities are a sig- 
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nificant factor in the prediction of success 
in the system. Тһе criterion of annual 
income is a reasonably adequate criterion 
in this case because all employees are paid 
on a relatively homogeneous salary schedule 
in accordance with the leadership position 
attained. 

Several other trends can be noted in this 
same study [4]. When both scholarship 
ranking in college and extracurricular par- 
ticipation are combined, the trends noted 
above become even more pronounced. Men 
with substantial participation who are also 
in the upper third of their college class in 
scholarship make up 52 per cent of the 
upper third of the salary range; their op- 
posites, men with no college participation 
who ranked in the bottom third of their 
college classes, make up only 15 per cent 
of the upper third of the salary range. 
Another trend noted in this study concerned 
the relative importance of different types of 
college extracurricular activities toward the 
prediction of success in the company. Men 
participating in editorial and forensic ac- 
tivities tended to make the most money. 
They were followed by managerial, social, 
athletic, musical, and dramatic activities in 
that order. Incidentally, the range of sal- 
aries for varsity athletes was almost identi- 
cal with the range for athletes who played 
but did not letter. 

A study conducted on a class of the Squad- 
ron Officers Course in the U. S. Air Force 
[55] divided students into several categories 
on the basis of athletic history: those officers 
who excelled in any of the four major sports 
(N = 63), those officers who participated in 
any sports (N = 351), those who did not 
participate in sports (N = 185), those who 
excelled in football only (N = 21), and 
those who participated in football only (N 
= 185). Biserial correlations were com 
puted between the above groups in terms of 
their leadership peer ratings at the Squad- 
ron Officers Gourse. Correlations were unr 
formly low, ranging from 0.016 to 0.051. 
The conclusion of this study was that there 
is no relationship between athletic partici- 
pation and peer ratings in leadership. The 
study did not involve other types of extra- 
curricular activities. 
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Gambrill [18] made a follow-up study of 
the graduates of six major colleges and uni- 
versities for the Class of 1903 and obtained 
a 56 per cent response to her questionnaires. 
From data in the college yearbooks ratings 
from one to five were made on the extent of 
college extracurricular participation. The 
reported incomes were also ranked from 
one to five and a Pearsonian r was com- 
puted between these two sets of ratings for 
each of six occupations. Grade point aver- 
ages were also obtained from college records 
and correlated with income. The results as 
computed are presented in TABLE 3. 


TABLE 3 


Correlations of Income Against Extracurricular 
Success and Scholarship for Several Occupa- 


tions [18] 
Correlation 
between Correlation 
Extracurricu- between 

lar Success Scholarship 

and Income and Income 
Occupation N r PE. TOW PIE. 
"Teaching 46 0.19 0.09 0.11 0.09 
Business 51 0.32 0.08 0.03 0.08 
Law 29 0.98 0.11 0.58 0.07 
Medicine 24 0.12 0.13 —0.21 0.13 
Engineering 18 0.15 015 —0.25 0.16 
Ministry п 0.36 0.17 0.40 0.17 
TOTAL 190 0.21 0.04 0.11 005 


If one may be permitted to generalize 
from this study one might say that the ex- 
tent of the relationships depended upon the 
particular occupation involved. In some 
occupations, such as business, extracurricu- 
lar success appears more important than 
scholastic success. In others, such as law, 
scholarship appears to be more important. 
Actually, the study is of such a nature that 
none of these statements legitimately can 
be generalized, but it does call attention to 
the fact that the importance of extracurricu- 
lar participation may vary with the particu- 
lar occupation involved. 

At Fresno State College in California, 
Jepsen [23] obtained from the college year- 
books the extra-class records of 488 male 
graduates for the years 1929-1938. The 
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extent of participation was rated on a scale 
of from 1 to 6. However, the author does 
not make it clear just how these ratings were 
made, and their reliability was not stated. 
The correlations of these ratings against the 
1947 annual earnings of these people by 
occupation is given in ‘Taste 4. The corre- 


TABLE 4 


Correlations of Extracurricular Participation 
Ratings and Income by Occupation [23] 


Occupation N » РЕ: 
Professional 27 0.06 0.12 
Administrative 39 0.28 0.09 
Business 110 0.23 0.05 
Teaching 117 0.32 0.05 

отл. 293 0.27 0.03 


lation between grades in college and an- 
nual income for this same population was 
zero. These results are comparable with 
those reported in the previous study. Jep- 
sen analyzed his data still further by taking 
the 10 people ranking highest in both extra- 
curricular participation and in scholastic 
average and comparing them with the 16 
people ranking lowest in both. The mean 
annual income for the high ranking group 
was $6,060 and for the low ranking group 
$4,393. No measures of dispersion or tests 
of significance were reported. The most 
impressive evidence seems to come from the 
correlations. Although one may question 
the mutual exclusiveness of the job classifi- 
cations, it seems apparent that there was in 
general a tendency for participation in ex- 
tracurricular college activities to be posi- 
tively associated with annual income some 
ten to fifteen years later. 

Zeleny [52] reports a study done at St. 
Cloud State Teachers College in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Leadership was measured by 
peer ratings in a class discussion situation. 
Extracurricular participation was measured 
by the regular college point system which 
takes into account both the amount and the 
level of participation. The correlation be- 
tween leadership ratings and extracurricular 
participation on three different samples was 
0.68 (N= 12), 0.59 (N = 21), and 0.17 (N 
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= 35). The correlation between extra- 
curricular participation and grades in stu- 
dent teaching was 0.44 (N = 91). It should 
be pointed out, however, that these are 
concurrent and not predictive validities. 

Four other reports in this area are incon- 
clusive because of severe methodological 
faults. Lack of a control group [47], biased 
sampling [13], extremely small sample size 
[29], and incomplete data [46] are the pri- 
mary faults that make further discussion of 
these studies pointless. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Since many educational writers have 
claimed that extracurricular activities make 
a substantial contribution to student leader- 
ship ability, this review of the literature has 
been conducted to examine the evidence re- 
lating to these claims. A variety of methods 
have been used to estimate the extent of ex- 
tracurricular participation. Many different 
criteria of leadership have also been uti- 
lized; each of these has certain limitations. 

A review of the research evidence leads 
this reviewer to the following conclusions: 

1. No conclusive evidence exists that high 
school extracurricular participation either 
has or has not a relationship to adult leader- 
ship. While there is a slight positive rela- 
tionship in some studies, the methodological 
faults of these studies are serious enough to 
preclude any conclusions. 

2. No evidence has been found on 
whether the level of high school extracur- 
ricular participation carries over to college 
extracurricular participation. That is, it is 
not known whether a person active in high 
school will tend to remain equally active in 
college. 

3. There does appear to be some rela- 
tively conclusive evidence that college ex- 
tracurricular participation is indicative of 
future leadership although the extent of the 
relationship may depend on other factors 
such as the occupation of the group in- 
volved and the specific criterion used. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


In view of the millions of dollars that are 
poured into high school extracurricular ac- 
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tivities each year, it is regrettable that no 
conclusive evidence exists to support the 
claimed values of these activities. It seems 
to the present writer that a number of 
studies are needed to clear up points raised 
by this review: 

l. Is participation in high school extra- 
curricular activities predictive of adult 
leadership? A well-controlled and well-de- 
signed study should be conducted with at- 
tention to such related variables as socio- 
economic status, intelligence, scholastic 
achievement, etc. 

2. What is the relationship between the 
extent of high school and college participa- 
tion? 

3. To what extent does the relationship 
between extracurricular participation and 
various criteria of leadership depend on the 
specific occupation of the group involved? 

4. Do certain types of extracurricular par- 
ticipation have more predictive weight than 
others? If so, what are the optimum weights 
to be attached to each activity in order to 
predict various criteria of leadership? 

5. What interrelationships exist among 
the various criteria of leadership? Although 
some research on this problem has been 
reported, a more complete study needs to 
be conducted. This study should include 
ratings by subordinates as well as all the 
other criteria. 

6. Is participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities an effective training device for fu- 
ture leaders? In other words, would people 
who become leaders be any more effective 
with a background of activity participation 
than without? This is an entirely different 
question than whether one predicts the 
other. 

It is clear that much work has yet to be 
done to evaluate objectively the claimed 
values of extracurricular activities. 
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NEW YORK CONFERENCE ON RETIREMENT PLANNING 
The role colleges can play in retirement planning and counseling was 
the subject of New York Universitys twelfth annual Higher Education 
Conference December 8. Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, president of NYU, 
Keynoted the Conference with his talk “A Challenge to Higher Educa- 
tion.” He was followed by four panel discussions on specific areas where 
the college can be effective. Dean Russell F. W. Smith led a panel 
discussion on "General Adult Education as a Preparation for Retirement.” 
Professor John Carr Duffs panel covered “Training for Leadership in 
Working vida Older People." Aaron Feinsot of NYU was chairman of 
the panel on "Services to Business, Industry, Government and Community 
in Rcuremens Planning and Counseling." Discussion of “Research on 
Aging" was led by Professor Harry A. Charipper. 
Ч The Conference was sponsored by the department of higher education 
E; cooperation with the University's Division of General Education, 
epartment of adult education, Office of Special Services to Business and 
Industry, and All-University Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
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A Series on In-Service Training 


OUNSELORS ARE coming to feel more and 
more strongly that systematic continu- 
ous, in-service training is necessary if they 
are to maintain their competence on a high 
level or to increase their skills. The tech- 
niques utilized are most varied but they 
seem to have in common exchange of ex- 
perience, joint evaluation of work, and con- 
sideration of new developments on a group 
basis. Because of this continuous need for 
and interest in in-service training, the Jour- 
nal will devote a page in each of a number 
of subsequent issues to specific in-service 
training techniques. The series editor is 
Barbara Kirk, Manager, Counseling Center, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia, who invites readers to submit de- 
scriptions of techniques which have actually 
been put into effect and other material 
directly related to in-service training. Tech- 
nique descriptions should be limited to 750 
words and should identify the specific set- 
ting in which the technique was utilized. 
The in-service techniques that will be 
described are in a sense how-to-do-it at- 
tempts. Yet, it is hoped, they will be more 
than this. If our expectations are appropri- 
ate the various contributions should reflect 


6 The kind of administrative and supervisory at- 
mosphere congenial to continue staff growth. 

ө The need for a planned approach to in-service 
training needs. 

€ The means by which staffs identify their own 
in-service training needs. 

@ The interrelationship between underlying theory 
and practice as exemplified in the specific case. 
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@ The many and varied techniques possible to be 
utilized by staff for this purpose. 


The references listed below were fur- 
nished by Barbara Kirk. 

Attention is called also to the list of in- 
service training materials assembled by 
Bernard R. Black and published in the 
January, 1956, issue of the Journal.—JosEPH 
SAMLER. 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships 
For Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 


GEORGE D. 


T REPORT is the first of a series of an- 
nual articles on fellowships, scholarships, 
and assistantships available to graduate stu- 
dents in the fields of guidance and. person- 
nel services including counseling and coun- 
seling psychology. Data were collected by 
means of a questionnaire mailed to the in- 
stitutions listed in "Course Offerings in 
Guidance and Student Personnel Work, 
Summer 1956 and Academic Year 1956—57,” 
published by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The two-page questionnaire was mailed 
to 263 schools of which 185 responded. Of 
the respondents, 127 offered financial assist- 
ance and are included in the main body of 
this report. 

'The entries for each of the institutions 
present information on the following 
points: 

1. Name and address of institution. 

2. Application for admission to graduate 
study. The name of the official or person to 
whom application for admission is made ap- 
pears first and in some instances in the same 
person who receives applications for finan- 
cial assistance. 

3. Tuition. Tuition figures are given for 
the academic year unless otherwise noted. 
In some instances, tuition is given for the 
quarter when applicable or for a semester 
hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident charges 
are noted where this information has been 
provided. 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as "Fel. 
lows") When a definite number is not 
stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
"variable" number were available. Amount 
of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest and 
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highest amounts. If the graduate student is 
required to work as a condition of receiving 
an award, this is stated in hours per week. 
The notation that tuition and fees are ex- 
empt appears in each entry when the insti- 
tution so reported. Тһе official or person 
to whom an applicant should write for in- 
formation about an award appears with the 
deadline date for receiving applications, if 
supplied. Some schools stated that there 
was no definite deadline; others did not 
respond to this question. Awards are avail- 
able to first-year students unless otherwise 
stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as "Schol- 
ars") Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as "As 
sists”). Same as 4 above. 

7. Part-time work. Only non-availability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the specific 
areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts or Science ("Master's") and 
for the Doctor of Education or Doctor of 
Philosophy ("Doctorate"). If no areas or 
fields were reported, only the degrees offered 
are included. 

The Table following the entries summa- 
rizes additional information on all institu- 
tions for which information is presented be- 
low and, in addition, reports on those 
schools that completed the questionnaire 
even though they do not provide financial 
assistance. 

ALFRED University, Alfred, N. Y. Apply for Admis: 
Joseph Seidlin, Dean, Grad School, Aug 15. 
Tuition: $700. Scholars: 2 or more; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dr. Seidlin, Apr 15. Assists: 2 or 


more; tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Seidlin, Apr 15. Master's. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Julian Ross, Dean Instruction, Sept 1. 
Tuition: $23/cr hr. Assists: 1 Grad Intern, $200/ 
mo, tuition, fees exempt; apply Charles W. Mc- 
Cracken, Dean Students, Apr 30. Master's, Guid, 
Counseling. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, THE, Washington, D. C. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Charles K. Trueblood, Chmn, Dept 
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Psych, Aug 15. Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 4, 
$1200, free tuition 2 courses, fees exempt; first-year 
students not eligible; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 
15. Assists: 10, $360, free tuition 4 courses, fees 
exempt; 12 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 
15. Master's & Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 

APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, №. C. 
Apply for Admis: Herbert Wey, Assoc Dean, Grad 
School, Sept 1. Tuition: $75 /quarter. Assists: 8, 
$600-$900, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; ap- 
ply Dir, Grad School, Sept 1. Master's, Counseling. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Tempe, Ariz. Apply for 
Admis: Irving W. Stout, Dir, Grad Study, July 1. 
Tuition: Resident, fees only; Nonres $350 plus fees. 
Fellows: Apply Robert A. Heimann, College of 
Education, Aug. 1. Scholars: 2 Grad, $500, tuition, 
fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug 


1. Assists: Grad student helpers, tuition, fees not 
exempt, $15/20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Heimann, Aug 
1. No part-time jobs. Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, 


Guid & Counseling. 

ARKANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF, Fayetteville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, and C. A. Cole, Student 
Counseling Service, Aug 1. Tuition: Resident $150, 
Nonres $350. Assists: $600-$700, non-res tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply V. W. Adkisson, 
Dean, Grad School. Master’s, Doctorate. 


ATLANTA Unversity, Atlanta 14, Ga. Apply for 
Admis: Paul I. Clifford, Registrar, Aug 15. Tui- 
tion: $300. Scholars: 5, $300-$500, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dr. Clifford, April 15. Master's, 
Guid & Counseling. 

BALL SraTE "TEACHERS CoLLEGE, Muncie, Ind. Apply 
for Admis: Robert Koenker, Dir, Grad Studies. 
Tuition: Resident $37/quarter, nonres $57/quar- 
ter. Scholars: tuition only; Apply Robert Primmer, 
Dir Scholarships, Aids & Grants, Mar 1. Assists: 1, 
$1200; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dir Counseling & Testing 
cR Mar l. Masters Doctorate, Counseling & 
Suid. 

Boston Cortese, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Paul A. Fitzgerald, S.J., Dean, Grad School, 
Mar 1. Tuition: $700. Fellows: 1, $1200-$1500, 
tuition, fees exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply Rev. Fitzger- 
ald, Mar 15. Assists: 4, $1100, tuition, fees not 
exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Rev. Fitzgerald, Mar 15. 
Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, Guid & Measurements. 


Boston Untversiry, Boston 15, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dugald S. Arbuckle, School of Education. 
Tuition: $700. Fellows: Counseling Psych, 4, 
$1200, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply John Gilmore, Dept Psych; Guid & 
Counseling, $1200, tuition, fees exempt; first-year 
students not eligible; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Scholars: 
Dorm Scholarships, Room, board & tuition; 20 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle; Rehab Counseling, 10 or 
more, $1800, tuition, fees not exempt; no wrk; apply 
Dr. Arbuckle. Assists: Counseling Psych, 1l, tu- 
ition, fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle; 
Guid & Counseling, tuition, fees exempt 15 hrs 
wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Master's, Guid & Coun- 
seling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Guid & Coun- 
seling. 

Bripcerorr, University or, Bridgeport, Conn. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Arthur Trippensee, Dean, Educa- 
tion, Aug 1. Tuition: $600; $17.50/cr hr. Fellows: 
2, $500, tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Commit- 
tee on Fellowships, College of Education, May 1. 
Master's, Guid. 
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BmiGHAM Youxc University, Provo, Utah. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. Tuition: 
$210. Assists: 4, $1200, tuition, fees not exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Burton Robinson, July 1. Mas- 
ter's, Personnel & Guid. 

BUCKNELL Unrversity, Lewisburg, Pa. 210 for 
Admis: W. H. Sauvain, Chmn Committee for Ad- 
vanced Degrees, July 15. Tuition: Nonres $850. 
Fellows: 5, tuition, fees exempt, apply Karl Hartzell, 
Apr 1. Master's. 

BurrALo, University or, Buffalo 14, №. Y. Depart- 
ment of Psychology: Apply for Admis: Henry M. 
Woodburn; Dean, Grad School Arts & Science; Olive 
P. Lester, Chmn, Dept Psych, Mar 15. Tuition: 
$700. Scholars: Amount varies, tuition exempt; 
apply Henry M. Woodburn, Mar 15. Assists: 13, 
$500-$1000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 10-20 
hrs wrk; apply Dr. Lester, Mar 15. aster’s & 
Doctorate, Counseling Psych. School of Education: 
Apply for Admis: Leo Goldman, Aug 1. Tuition: 
$700. Fellows: 12, Rehab Counseling, $1600, tu- 
ition, fees not exempt; apply Robert Rossberg, Mar 
15. Scholars: 1, max $1000, tuition, fees not ex- 
empt; apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 15. Assists: 6, 
$1200, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
apply Dr. Goldman, Mar 15. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid & Student Personnel. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Berkeley 4. 200 for 
Admis: M. A. Stewart, Grad Div, July 16. uilion: 
Resident none, Nonres $300. Fellows, Scholars: 
"Tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Grad 
Division, Feb 7. Assists: counseling positions avail- 
able, tuition, fees not exempt; apply C. P. Froehlich, 
School of Educ. Master's & Doctorate, Student Per- 
sonnel, Counseling Psych. 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Los Angeles 24. School 
of Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Divi- 
sion, July 1. Tuition: Resident none, Nonres $300. 
Assists: 9, $1800, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs 


wrk; apply Dean, Dept Education, July 1. Master's, 
School Psychometrist, School Guid; Doctorate, 
School Psychologist, Pupil Personnel, Counselor 


Training. Department of Psychology: Apply for 
Admis: Head, Dept Psych, Aug 1: Tuition: Resi- 
dent none, Nonres $300. Stipends: 12, $1600, tu- 
ition, fees not exempt, apply Dept Psych, Feb 20. 
Scholars: apply Grad Division, Feb 20. Assists: 
1-2, $1575; 10-30 hrs wrk; apply Dept Psych, Feb 
20. Master's & Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington 17, 
р. С. Apply for Admis: Dean NS school, 
month prior to entrance. Tuition: $20/cr hr. Fel- 
lows: apply Roy J. Deferrari, реет, General, 
Chmn, Committee on Fellowships, Scholarships, & 
Student Aid, Feb 1. Scholars: Counseling, 7, room 
& board or tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
women preferred, apply Dr. Deferrari, Feb 1. As- 
sists: Counseling, 2, $1560, 20 hrs wrk, apply Head 
Dept, Feb 1. Master’s & Doctorate. 
STATE COLLEGE, Warrensburg. 
Reid Hemphill, Chmn, Grad 
Assists: 
Master's, 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 
Apply for Admis: Tem 
Committee. Tuition: $75 inci ental fee. 
1, $450; 15 brs wrk; apply Dr. Hemphill. 
Counseling & Guid. 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, El- 
lensburg. Apply for Admis: J. Wesley Crum, Dean 
Instruction, month prior to entrance. Tuition: 
none. Assists: 8, $900, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Crum, 
April l. Master's, Guid. 
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CINCINNATI, UNIVERSITY OF, TEACHERS CoLrEGE, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohio. Apply for Admis: Carter V. 
Good, Dir Grad Studies, Sept 15. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $330, Nonres $465. Fellows: $200, tuition ex- 
empt; apply Dr. Good, Apr I5. Assists: $500, tu- 
ition exempt; first-year students not eligible, apply 
Dr. Good, Apr 15. Master's & Doctorate, Personnel 
Services, Counseling. 

CrAnk University, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Jones, Chmn, Dept Education, Aug 
30. Tuition: $600. Scholars: 2, $600, tuition ex- 
empt, apply Dr. Jones, June 30. Master's, Educ & 
Vocational Guid. 


CorcArE Untversity, Hamilton, №. Y. (Men) Ap- 
ply for Admis: Strang Lawson, Chmn, Grad Studies, 
June. Fellows: 8, $1400, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Glen Waas, Feb. Mas- 
ter's, Guid, School Counseling. 


СогокАро A & M Cottece, Fort Collins. Apply for 
Admis: Walter R. Horlacher, Grad School, June 1. 
Tuition: Resident $183, Nonres $240. Assists: 6, 
Resident hall counselor, $100/mo, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Courtlyn W. 
Hotchkiss, Dir Housing, May 1. Master's. 


Согоклро, University or, Boulder. Apply for 
Admis: Clarence W. Failor, College of Education, 
Tuy. Tuition: Resident $22, Nonres $348. Fel- 
lows: Research, $1800, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; University, $1200, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar l. 
Scholars: ` 80, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, apply 
Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. Assists: tuition reduced 
to resident tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dir, Col- 
lege Education, Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid 
& Personnel. 


COLUMBIA University, TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York 


27, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, 
Aug l. Tuition: $25/cr, $868/acad yr. Fellows, 
Scholars: $1000-$2000, tuition, fees not exempt; 


apply Е. Н. Hagemeyer, Registrar, Dec 31. Assists: 
apply Head дрр ише Dept, Dec 31. Master's & 
Doctorate, Student Personnel Admin, Guid, Voc 
Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych & Rehab 
Counseling. 


Connecticur, University oF, Storrs. Apply for 
Admis: Edward A. Wicas, School of Education. 
Tuition: Resident $75, Nonres $200. Assists: 2, 
$1327, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first- 
year students not eligible; apply School Educ. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Counseling, Guid & Personnel. 


ConNELL University, Ithaca, №. Y. Apply for 
Admis: A. Gordon Nelson, School Education, May 
15. Tuition: $300. Fellows: $1850-$2800, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply John McConnell, Dean, Grad 
School, Feb 15. Scholars: $300—-$850, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply Dr. McConnell, Feb 15. Assists: 
35, $1800-$2400, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Nelson, Feb 15. Master's & 
Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 


DELAWARE, University or, Newark. Apply for Ad- 
mis: н C. J. Rees, Dean, School of Grad HU Aug. 
Tuition: $13/cr hr. Assists: Men preferred for 
Dorm Counselors; apply Dr. Rees. Master's, Guid. 


Denver, University or, Denver 10, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad College, Sept 1. Tuition: 
$14/cr hr. Fellows: apply Daniel D. Feder, Dean 
Students, & Harold E. Moore, Dir School of Educa- 
tion, June 1, Master's & Doctorate. 
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Detroit, University or, Detroit 21, Mich. Depart- 
ment of Psychology: (Men.) Apply for Admis, Fel- 
lows, Assists: Allan P. Farrell, S.J. Tuition: $15/ 
cr hr. Fellows: 5, $1150, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; 18-20 hrs wrk; apply Арг 1. Assists: 1 or 
2, $650, tuition, fees not exempt; 9 hrs wrk; apply 


Apr 1. Master's. рерартен of Educalion: Ар- 
ply for Admis: Claude Nemzak, Chmn, Education 
Dept, Aug 14. Tuition: $15/сг hr. Fellows: 


$1050-$1150/9 mos; tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
apply A. P. Farrell, S.J., Dean, Gra School, Mar 15. 
Assists: 8650/9 mos; apply Dr. Farrell, Mar 15. 
Master's. 

Dure University, Durham, №. С. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition: $570. Fel- 
lows, Scholars, Assists: $1000-$1500, tuition and 
fees not exempt; 6-9 hrs wrk with assists; apply 
Dean, Grad School, Mar l. Master's and Doctorate. 
DuQUEsNE University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School. Tuition: $625/ 
grad program. Assists: 2, $1200/12 mos, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt; 38 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad 
School, Mar 1. Master's, Guid, Counseling. 


East Texas ЅТАТЕ CoLLEGE, Commerce. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School, July 30. Tuition: 
Resident $88, Nonres $198. Assists: 2, $1200, tui- 


tion, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply William 
E. Truax, Jr., May 1; other assists, House Fellow, 
room, board & tuition, apply Head, Division of 
Research & Health. Master's, Guid. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, Charleston. Apply 
for Admis: R. D. Anfinson, Dean Students, or 
E. К. Lawson, Dean Women, Sept 1. Tuition: Res- 
ident $141.40, Nonres $261.40. Assists: 2 men, 2 
women, board & room, $40/mo; 10 hrs wrk; apply 


Dr. Anfinson or Dr. Lawson, May 15. Master's, 
Guid. 
EasrERN МісніСАМ CorLEGE, Ypsilanti. Apply for 


Admis: Dir Grad Division, Sept 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $245, Nonres $381. Assists: 2, $950, tuition, 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dir Grad Divi- 
sion, 3 mos prior to entrance. Master's. 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales. Apply 
for Admis: J. W. Mears, Dean of Personnel, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $50, Nonres $100. Assists: 2, 
$1000; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Mears, July 1. Master's, 
Personnel Services. 


Frorma State University, Tallahassee. Apply for 
Admis: Ernest Carson, Head, Grad Study, School of 
Educ, Aug 21. Tuition: Resident none, Nonres 
$350. Fellows: $750-$900, tuition exempt, apply 
Dean, Grad School, early spring. Assists: 2, $1350, 
tuition exempt, 8 hrs wrk; 1, $450, tuition exempt, 
4 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Carson. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid. 

FLommA, University or, Gainesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Aug 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $75 per sem, Nonres $250 per sem. Fellows: 
$100-$125 per mo, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; apply Robert O. Stripling, Head Per- 
sonnel Service Dept, Mar 1. Scholars: $125/mo, 
out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Stripling, Mar l. Assists: $133/mo, out-of-state 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Stripling, 
Mar 1. Master's, Rehab Counseling; Мы A 
Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 


Forpuam University, SCHOOL or EDUCATION, New 
York, N. Y. Apply for Admis: William A. Kelly, 
Chmn, Div of Educ, Psych, Measurements & Guid, 
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june 1. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Scholars: 3; tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply James S. Donnelly, 
Dean, Feb 15. Assists: 3; $800, tuition exempt, fees 
not'exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Donnelly, Feb 15. 
Master's & Doctorate, Guid. 

Fort Hays Kansas STATE Cottece, Hays. Apply for 
Admis: Ralph V. Coder, Dean, Grad Div, Aug 1. 
Tuition: Resident $55, Nonres $92. Fellows: 
4; $500, tuition and fees not exempt; 12 hrs wrk; 
apply W. C. Wood, Educ, Joseph B. Ray, Psych, 
Mar l. Master's, School Counseling. 

GroncE PrABopY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville 
5, Tenn. Apply for Admis: Nicholas Hobbs, Chmn, 
Div of Human Эре & Guid, Apr 1. Tu- 
ition: $10/cr hr. Fellows: 5; $2400, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb 15. Scholars: 5; 
$300-$700, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. 
Hobbs, Feb 15. Assists: $1500, tuition, fees not 
exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hobbs, Feb 15. 
Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Counseling. 

GroncE WaAsHINGTON Untversity, Washington 6, 
D. C. Apply for Admis: Dir of Admis, July 1. 
Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 8; $1600, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Thelma Hunt, Executive 
Officer, Dept Psych, July 1. Assists: 6; $75 per 
semester, tuition, fees not exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. Hunt, July 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid, 
Counseling Psych. 

HanpmN-SIMMONS Unrversity, Abilene, Tex. Apply 
for Admis: J. B. Adair, Dir Grad Studies. Tuition: 
$12/cr hr. Fellows: 6; $585, tuition not exempt; 
apply Dr. Adair, Apr 15. Master's. 

HAnvARD University, Cambridge 38, Mass. Apply 
for Admis: David V. Tiedeman, Peabody House, 
13 Kirkland St. Tuition: $800. Scholars: 15; 
$2000, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Prof. Tiede- 
man, Apr 1. Assists: 2; $3600, tuition, fees not 
exempt; first-year students not eligible; apply Prof. 
Tiedeman, Арг 1. Master's, School Counseling, Doc- 
torate, Counseling, Psych, Director of Guid, Dean 
of Students. 

Ivano State CorrrcE, Pocatello. Apply for Admis: 
Clarence C. Moore, Educ Dept. Tuition: Resident 
$112.50, Nonres $262.50. Assists: 8; $187.50, tuition, 
fees not exempt; 5 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Moore. 
Master's. 

Ivano, UwivemsrrY or, Moscow. Apply for Admis: 
Eugene Giles, Psych Dept. Tuition: none. Assists: 
1-2; $900, fees exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply Psych 
Dept, or Student Counseling Center, May 31. Mas- 
ter’s, Guid. 

Inuinors Srare Normat Untverstty, Normal. 4 ply 
for Admis: Dept of Educ & Psych. Tuition: 5- 
ident $90, Nonres $180. Assists: 1, $100/mo, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt; 60 hrs mo; apply Dean 
of University, Mar 1. Master's, Counseling. 


Tutors, University oF, Urbana. Apply for Admis: 
F. H. Finch, College of Educ, early applications 
recommended. Tuition: Resident $130, Nonres 
$550. Fellows: $1200, tuition, fees exempt: apply 
Frederick T. Wall, Feb 15. Assists: $1500-$2000, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first-year students 
not considered; apply Dr. Finch. Master's, Doc- 


torate. 
INprANA UNrvrmsrrv, Bloomington. Apply for Ad- 
Dean, School of 


mis: Howard Batchelder, Assoc 
Educ. Tuition: Resident $6/cr hr, Nonres $14.25/ 
cr hr. Fellows: $1000, resident tuition exempt; 


apply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15. Assists: $750- 
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$1200, resident tuition, fees exempt; 15 hr wrk; ap- 
ply Dean, School of Educ, Feb 15.. Counseling 
Assists: 85, room, board, remission of fees; approx 
20 hr wrk; apply Dir of Counseling & Activities, 
Men's & Women's Halls, Feb 1. Master's & Doctor- 
ate, Guid. 

Iowa State TracurRs CoLLEGE, Cedar Falls, Apply 
for Admis: Registrar, Sept 10. Tuition: $65/quar- 
ter. Assisis: 10; $900-$1500, tuition exempt; 1 hrs 
wrk. Apply M. J. Nelson, Dean of Instruction, Mar 
1. Master's, Guid, Counseling. 

Iowa SrArE University or, Iowa City. Apply for 
Admis: E. T. Peterson, Dean, College of Educ, Aug. 
Tuition: Resident $102, Nonres $152. Fellows: 
$30-$60/mo, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Peter- 
son, Mar l. Scholars: Tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Peterson, Mar 1. Assists: $100-$160/mo, 20 hrs 
wrk; $40-$70/mo, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Peterson, 
Mar І. Master's & Doctorate, Counseling & Guid, 
Personnel & Industrial Psych. 

oun CARROLL Unrversiry, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 
(Men) Apply for Admis: H. F. Bukenhauer, Dir 
Grad Div, Sept 1. Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 1, 
$1800-$2000, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Dr. Bukenhauer, Mar 1. Master's, Guid & Counsel- 
ing. 

Јонмѕ Hopkins UNIVERSITY, Baltimore 19, Md. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Tu- 
ition: $400 for MA & PHD, $15/cr hr. Fellows: 
1, $1000, tuition, fees exempt; apply Chmn, Dept of 
Educ, Mar 1. Scholars; 2, $500-$600, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Chmn Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Assists: 
1, $600, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept of Educ, Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid. 

Kansas Ciry, UNIVERSITY OF, Kansas City, Mo. Tu- 
ition: $16/cr hr. Psychology Dept: Apply for Ad- 
mis: Psych Dept, Sept 15. Fellows: 4; $800, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Robert 
G. Neel, Chmn Psych Dept, May 31. Scholars: 
amount varies, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dean 
of Students, May 31. Assists: 15 $.75-$1.00/hr, tu- 
ition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; apply Dean 
of Students or Psych Dept, May 31. Master's, Coun- 
seling. Education Dept: Apply for Admis: School 
of Educ, Mar. Fellows: 2; $1000, tuition, fees ex- 
empt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Hugh W. Speer, Dean, 
School of Educ. Master's & Doctorate, Personnel, 
Guid. 

Kansas STATE CoLLEGE, Manhattan. Apply for Ad- 
mis: Harold Howe, Grad School, Арг 1. Tuition: 
Resident $180, Nonres $300. Assists: 6, $1350; 20 
hrs wrk; apply Dean Howe, Mar 1. Master's, Guid 
& Counseling Student Personnel, Counseling Psych. 
Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia. Apply 
for Admis: Merrit Sanders, Head, Dept of Psych, 
Don Davis, Head, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tuition: 
Resident $57, Nonres $94. Fellows: 1 or 2; $500, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 40 hrs/mo; apply Orville 
L. Eaton, Dir, Grad Div, Apr 1. Assists: 1 or 2, 
$50-$80/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. 
Eaton, Apr 1. Master's, Guid & Counseling. 
Kansas, UNIVERSITY or, Lawrence. Apply for Admis: 
ohn H. Nelson, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $115, Nonres $240. Fellows: 35; $915- 


1240; 6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. First- 
r students not eligible. Scholars: COS n 
551515: 


5940; 6 hrs wrk; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. 
10; 20 hrs wrk; apply Kenneth E. Anderson, Dean, 
School of Educ, Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate, Coun- 
seling, Guid; Master's Rehab Counseling. 
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Ken State University, Kent, Ohio. Apply for Ad- 
mis: R. M. Clark, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $50, Nonres $85. Fellows: 1, $500, tuition, 
summer fees exempt; 3 hrs wrk per day; apply D. L. 
Arnold, Prof Educ, Aug 1. Assists: 1, $400, tuition 
exempt; apply Prof. Arnold, Aug 1. Master's, Coun- 
seling & Guid. 
Kentucky, University ог, Lexington. Apply for 
Admis: Office of Admission, June 15. Tuition: 
$7.50/cr hr. Assists: 5, $1500; tuition, fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Charles F. Elton, Dir 
University Counseling Services, Apr 1. Master's, 
Doctorate. 
Томо IstANp Unrverstty, Extension, Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. Apply for Admis: Jacob I. Hartstein, Head, 
Dept of Educ. Tuition: $640. Assists: 1, $800, 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Hartstein, 
Apr 1. Master's, Guid. 
LOUISIANA SrATE University, Baton Rouge. Apply 
[or Admis: Dept of Educ. Tuition: Resident $30, 
Nonres $60. Assists: 6, $900, tuition, fees exempt; 
12 hrs wrk; apply Head, Dept of Educ. Master's, 
Doctorate. 
LovoLA CoriecE, Baltimore 10, Md. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Dept of Educ, Sept 1. Tuition: 
Nonres $15. Scholars: tuition; apply Dean, Grad 
Div, Sept 1. Master's, Guid. 
LovorA University, Chicago 11, Ш. Apply for Ad- 
mis; Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Tuition: $500. 
Fellows, Scholars, Assists: $900, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; first-year students not eligible lor 
Fellows and Scholars; apply appropriate Dept, Apr 
l. Master's Doctorate. 
MacMurray Cowtxce, Jacksonville, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: W. S. Dysinger, Маг 15. Tuition: $15/cr 
hr. Scholars: 6, $100-$600, tuition, fees not ex- 
empt; apply Chmn, Dept of Psych, Mar 15. Assists: 
3, $1286, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept of Psych, Mar 15. Master's, 
MARYLAND, UNIVERSITY ОР, College Park. Apply for 
Admis: Gladys Wiggin, month Los to URL. 
Tuition: $10/cr hr. Fellows: $675, tuition, fees 
exempt; first-year students not eligible; apply Chmn, 
Fellowship & Assistantship Committee, Маг. Assists: 
$1350, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Chmn, Fellowship & Assistantship 
Committee, Mar. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & 
Personnel. 
Marywoop CorrEGE, Scranton, Pa. (Women) Ap- 
i for Admis: Chmn, Grad Div, ue ОШ: 
3500. Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Chmn, 
Grad Div, May, Assists: 2, $200, tuition, fees not 
REN apply Dean, May. Master's. 
MASSACHUSETTS, UNIVERSITY OF, Amherst. 4 о: 
Admis: Dean Grad School, June 1. anne we 
ident $100, Nonres $220. Fellows: 3, $1400, tuition 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Claude C. Neet, Head, 
eRe of ier p Assists: 3, $500-$2900, tui- 
ion exempt; rs Wrk; apply Dr. Neet, 
р Master's & Doctorate, Guid E Counseling. тане 
Miami, University OF, Coral Gables 46, Fla. Ар, 
for Admis: Riis Owre, Dean Grad School, se? 
Tuition: $325 /sem for 12-15 grad ers, $27.50/cr hr. 
Fellows: 4, $1000; 6 hrs teaching; apply Dr. Owre, 
Mar 15, Master's, Guid & Counseling. : 
MicHIcaN STATE Untverstry, East Lansi! 
for Admis: С. E. Erickson, Dean, Coler of Luc, 
Aug l5. Tuition: Resident $68, Nonres, $143. 
Scholars: 20, $1600-$2000, tuition, fees not exempt; 
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apply Gregory Miller, Dept Administration & Educa- 
tional Services, Apr 1. Assists: 3—5, $1800, tuition, 
fees not exempt (out of state tuition is waived); 
apply Walter F. Johnson, Dept of Admin & Educ 
Serv, Apr l. Master's, School Diagnostician; Master's 
& Doctorate, Counseling & Guid, College Personnel, 
Rehab Counseling. 

MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF, Ann Arbor. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admissions, Rackham School of Grad 
Study, Aug 15 for nonres, Sept 1 for residents. Tui- 
lion: Residents $200, Nonres $470. Fellows: 60, 
$1550-$1800, tuition, fees not exempt, apply Horace 
Н. Rackham School of Grad Studies Feb 15. 
Scholars: "Tuition exempt, fees not exempt, apply 
Rackham School of Grad Studies, Feb 15. Assists: 
Amount varies, apply Dean W. C. Olson, School of 
Education, Feb 15. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & 
Counseling. 

Mitts CorrEcE, Oakland 13, Calif. (Women.) Apply 
for Admis: Barbara Garcia, Dir of Grad це Арг 
l. Tuition: $370. Fellows: 3, room & bo: d. 
tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Garcia, 
Mar 15. Master's, Counseling, Guid. 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, Minneapolis. 
Education: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, 
Sept 1. Tuition: Resident $46/quarter, Nonres 
$135 /quarter. Rehab Counselor Traineeships: 
10-12, $1600, tuition, fees not exempt; Apply John 
G. Darley, Grad School. VA Traineeships: 83-5, 
$3670 halt time; $5400 full time; tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply C. Gilbert Wrenn, College of Educ. 
Assisis: 15-20, $800-$1600, tuition, fees not exempt: 
apply Marcia Edwards, College of Educ. Master's 
& Doctorate, School Counseling, Counseling Psych, 
Rehab Counseling, Student Personnel. Department 
of Psychology: AE for Admis: Dean, Grad 
School, Sept 1. Fellows: 15-20, OVR; $1600-$2800, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply L. H. Lofquist, Dept 
of Psych, Feb 15. VA Traineeships: 12, $3670 half 
time; $5440 full time; tuition, fees not exempt; first 
year students not eligible; apply R. F. Berdie, Dir, 
Student Counseling Bureau, Feb 15. Assists: 12-15; 
$797-$1593, tuition, fees not exempt: 10-20 hrs 
wrk; apply W. A. Russell, Dept of Psych, Feb 15. 
Masters & Doctorate, Voc Counseling, Guid, Per- 
sonnel. 


Mississtppt SOUTHERN CoLLrGE, Hattiesburg. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad Council, Sept 7. Tuition: 
Resident $59, Nonres $66. Fellows: 6, $800, tuition 
not exempt, fees exempt for out-of-state candidates; 
10 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad Council, Mar 15. 
Scholars: 8, $400, tuition not exempt, fees for 
out-of-state candidates exempt; apply Dean, Grad 
Council, Mar 15, Master's, Administrative Personnel 
& Counseling. 

Missourr, Untversrry or, Columbia. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Educ or Psych Dept, May 1. Tui- 
tion: fees $160. Fellows: $700, fees not exempt; 
first-year students not eligible; apply Dean, Grad 
Faculty, Mar 1. Scholars: $500, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean, Grad Faculty, Mar 1. Assists: 
$1500, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply L. б. 
Townsend, Chmn, Dept of Educ, R. i3 paniel, 
Chmn, Dept of Psych, May 1. Master's & Doctorate, 
Guid & Counseling, Counseling Psych. 

MowTANA STATE Universrry, Missoula. Apply for 
Admis: Gordon В. Castle, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Resident $64, Nonres $114. Assists: 
$1200, resident candidate $40/quarter remitted, non: 
resident candidate $90/quarter remitted; 15 hrs wrk; 
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apply І. J. Clareton, Dean, School of Educ. Master's 


& Doctorate. 

Nepraska, University оғ, Lincoln. Apply for 
Admis: Charles O. Neidt, Chmn, Dept of Educa- 
tional Psych & Measurements, May 1. Tuition: 
Resident $90, Nonres $180. Fellows: 'Tuition to 
$1500 + tuition; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. 
Assists: 2-4; $900, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
12 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Neidt, May 1. Master’s, Guid, 
Counseling. 

New HaMrsumr, University oF, Durham. Apply 
for Admis: John F. Reed, Dean, Grad School. Tui- 
tion: Resident $300, Nonres $600. Scholars: 20, 
tuition, fees exempt; apply Dean Reed, Apr 1. 
Assists: 1, $1200; apply Herbert A. Carroll, Chmn, 
Dept of Psych, Apr Master’s. 

NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Upper Mont- 
dair. Apply for Admis: Dir of Personnel, Earl 
C. Davis. Tuition: Resident $11.50/cr hr, Nonres 
$13.50/cr hr. Fellows: 3, tuition, fees exempt, 
room & board; 15 hrs counseling; apply Dir of Per- 
sonnel, July 1. Master's, Personnel & Guid. 


New Mexico HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las Vegas. 
Apply for Admis: Anna Martin; Head, Dept of 
Psych. Tuition: Resident $55, Nonres $90/quarter. 
Assists: 6, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. artin, 
spring. Master's. 

New York University, New York City 3. Apply for 
Admis: Bernard Kalirkowitz, Grad Psych VEN 
Mar 1. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Fellows: 4, $1600, 
18 hrs tuition exempt; apply Dir Admissions, Grad 
School, Mar l. Scholars: 15, $750; apply Dir Ad- 
missions, Grad School, Mar 1. Assists: 12, $1400- 
$1600, 18 cr hrs, tuition exempt; 8-16 hrs wrk; apply 
Brewster Smith, Mar 1. Master's, Doctorate, Coun- 
seling Psych. 

NrAGARA University, Niagara, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Joseph A. McBride, CM, Dean, Grad School, 
Aug 15. Tuition: $21/cr hr. Fellows: 15, tuition, 
fees exempt; 40 hrs wrk; apply Rev McBride, Mar 
15. Master's, Guid & Counseling. 


Norra Carouina Сошхсе AT Durnam, Durham. 
Apply for Admis: Registrar, Sept 1. Tuition: Res- 
ident $5.25/cr hr, Nonres $16.50/cr hr. Assists: 
$450, apply Richard K. Barksdale, Vice-Dean, Grad 
School, Sept 1. 


Мовтн CAROLINA STATE Cottecr, Raleigh. Apply 
for Admis: Roy N. Anderson, Head, Dept of Occu- 
pational Information & Guid, 30 days before en- 
trance. Tuition: Resident $150, Nonres $500. 
Scholars: 15, $1600, tuition, fees exempt; apply 
Dr. Anderson, Master’s, Occupational Information 
& Guid, Rehab Counseling. 


Nort Carouina, University or, Cha 
ply for Admis: Dean Grad School, 
tion: Resident $75/sem, Nonres $250/sem. Intern- 
ships: 2, $520, tuition, fees not exempt; 15 hrs 
wrk; apply to Dir, Univeristy Testing Serv. Assists: 
3, $1000, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; first- 
Year students not eligible; apply Dir, University 
Testing Serv. Master's, Personnel Administration; 
Doctorate, Guid. 


NomrH Texas Srare CoLLece, Denton. Apply for 

Admis: Dean, Grad School, Aug l, Tuition: Resi- 

dent $40, Nonres $150. Assists: 4, $675, tuition, 

fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ, June 

Т Master's, Counseling & Guid; Doctorate, Coun- 
ing. 


el Hill. Ap- 
ept 17. Tui- 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE CorrrcE, Dekalb. Apply 
for Admis: Robert Hainds, Dean, Grad $i ool. 
Tuition: Resident $110, Nonres $200. Assists: 
$150, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Hainds. 
Master’s, Counseling & Guid. 

NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak. Apply for Admis: Dr. Heming, Dir, Grad 
Studies, Aug. Tuition: Resident $108, Nonres $180. 
Assists: 2, $150/mo, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
W. J. Jerde, Mar 1. Master's. 

NonTHWESTERN Unrversiry, Evanston, Ш. Apply for 
Admis: Moody Prior, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
$795. Fellows: Amount varies; tuition, fees exempt; 
apply Dean Prior, Mar 15. First-year students not 
eligible. Scholars: Amount varies; tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Dean Prior, Mar 15. Assists: 1, 
$1000, tuition, fees exempt; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Frank W. Miller, School of Educ, 
Mar 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & Personnel. 
Notre Dame, University oF, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(Men.) Apply for Admis: Paul Е. Beichner, C.S.C., 
Dean, Grad School Mar 15. Tuition: $975. Fel- 
lows: apply Rev. Beichner, Mar 15. Scholars: 
Tuition. Master's & Doctorate, Educ & Voc Guid. 
Occwentat Сошсе, Los Angeles 41, Calif. Apply 
for Admis: Chmn, Dept. of Psych, Маг 15. Tui- 
tion: $350. Scholars: 1, full tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Ben Cully, Dean of Men, Mar 15. Master's, 
Counseling Psych. 

Онго Srare Untversity, Columbus 10. Apply for 
Admis: Entrance Board, Mar 1. Tuition: Resi- 
dent $75/quarter, Nonres $200/quarter. Fellows: 
3, $1800, nonresident tuition е) apply Dean, 
Grad School, Feb 15. Scholars: 4, $900, nonresident 
tuition exempt; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb. 15. 
Assists: 59, $1200-$1800, nonresident tuition ex- 
empt; 5-20 hrs wrk; apply H. F. Burtt, Dept of 
Psych, Earl Anderson, Dept Educ, Feb 15. Master's, 
Rehab, Dormitory, & School Counseling; Doctorate, 
Counseling Psych, Guid. 


Оно Uxivrnsrrv, Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, 
Grad College, Mar 1. Tuition: Resident $220, 
Nonres $470. Assists: 17, $1500, tuition, fees 


exempt; 18 hrs wrk; apply Dean, Grad College, Mar 
1. Master's, Guid, Personnel Services. 

OxrAHOMA A & M Cotxece, Stillwater. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad School. Tuition: Resident $7.00/ 
cr hr, Nonres $11.00/cr hr. $132 max. Assists: 
3, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk, apply w. J. 
Griffith, Jr., Head, Dept of Psych, Mar 1. Master's 
& Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 


OMAHA, UNIVERSITY OF, Omaha, Nebr. Apply for 


Admis: Dr. Robbins, Dir of Grad Div, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $8/cr hr, Nonres $14/cr hr. 
Internships: 3, $600-$1200, tuition exempt for 6 


hrs; 20-30 hrs wrk; apply Gale Oleson, July 1. 


Master's, Guid. 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis. Apply for Admis: 
F. R. Zeran, School of Educ. Tuition: $65. As- 
sists: 1, $1200, tuition, fees not exempt; 6-9 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean Zeran, Mar 15. First-year students 
not eligible. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 

Orecon, University OF, Eugene. Apply for Admis: 
Dir of Admissions. Tuition: $195. Fellows: 2, 
$1200-$1600, tuition exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs 
wrk; first-year students not eligible; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. Assists: 6, $900-$1400, tuition 


exempt, fees reduced; 12 hrs wrk; apply Grad 
School, Mar 15. VA Traineeships: counseling 
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psych; $1800-$4000; 20 hrs wrk; Rehab Counselors 
Traineeships: $1600, for students in two year pro- 
gram. Master's & Doctorate. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE University, University Park. 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad School, Sept 1. 
Tuition: Resident $280, Nonres $530. Fellows: 2 
(VA Traineeships) $2400, tuition, fees exempt; work 
hours vary; apply Dean, College of Educ, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 12 (Federal & State Rehab Traineeships), 
$600-$1900; 90 hrs wrk; apply Dean, College of 
Educ, Mar l. Masters, Counseling Psych, School 
Guid Counseling, College Personnel, Vocational 
Rehab Counseling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, 
School Guid Administration, College Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Voc Rehab Specialist. 


PENNSYLVANIA, University oF, Philadelphia 4. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Dean Grad School, Bennett Hall. 
Tuilion: $800. Fellows: $1000, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean Grad School, Feb 20. 
Scholars: To $400, tuition exempt, fees not aemp 
apply Dean Grad School, Feb 20. Assists: $1000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Chmn, Dept Psych. Masters, Guid, Counseling 
Dean; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Personnel Serv- 
ices, Guid. 


PunpUE University, Lafayette, Ind. 29 for Ad- 
mis: John Hadley, Dept of Psych, Elizabeth K. 
Wilson, Dept of Educ, Apr 1. Tuition: Resident 
$100, Nonres $287.50. Fellows: 3-5, $1000, tuition 
exempt, fees exempt aoe for $32; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 15. Scholars: open; tuition 
exempt; fees exempt except for $100; apply Dean, 
Grad School, Mar 15, Assists: 20, tuition exempt; 
fees ар. except $32; apply Dean, Grad School, 
Mar 15. Master's & Doctorate, Counseling, Guid & 
Personnel, 


RicHwoNp, UNiversiry oF, Richmond, Va. 
for Аат: В. C. Holtzclaw, Apr. l. Tuition: 
Resident none, Nonres $530. Fellows: 1, $300- 
$1200, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Holtz- 
claw, Mar 1. Scholars: 1-3, $150, tuition, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Holtzclaw, Mar 1. Master's. 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, Sacramento 19, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Office of Admissions, Sept. Tui- 
tion: Resident $60, Nonres $240. Scholars: 2, 
$200; apply Chmn, Committee on Loans, Scholar- 
ships & Awards, Apr 15. Assists: $.90-$1.25/hr; ap- 
ply Chmn, Comm Loans, Scholarships & Awards, 
Apr 15. Master's. 


San Dieco SrATE CoLrEGE, San Diego 15, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Dean Grad Div, Aug 1. Tuition: 
Resident $22/sem; Nonres $90/sem. Scholars: 6, 
$50-$400, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Assoc Dean 
ES Student Activities, Oct 15. Master's, Pupil Coun- 
seling. 


Apply 


SAN Jose SrATE COLLEGE, San Jose, Calif. Apply fo 
Admis: Admissions Once.) Tuition: eant 
$20/academic year, Nonres $6/cr hr. Fellows: 


8-12, $50-$500, tuition, fees not exempt; work hours 
vary; apply Grad Study Coordinator, Apr 15. As- 

sists: 8-12, $200-$1800, tuition, fees not exempt; 

Work hours vary; apply Grad Study Coordinator, 
pr 15. 


Scranton, UNIVERSITY OF, Scranton 3, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Registrar, Sept 1. Tuition: $18/cr hr. 

Scholars: 1, tuition exempt; apply Lawrence J. 

ccn Chmn, Dept of Educ, Aug 1. Master's, 
uid. 


$22 


Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: M. Eunice Hilton, Dir, Student Personnel 
Work, Mar 1. Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, 
$1800, tuition exempt; apply Virgil Rogers, Mar 1. 
Scholars: 5, tuition exempt; apply Dean Rogers, 
Mar 1. Assists: 109 total: 40 women student deans, 
room & board, tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply M. 
Eunice Hilton, Feb 1. 4 Grad Assistants, $1200- 
$1800, 6 cr hrs tuition exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply 
Dean Rogers, Mar 1. 65 dormitory proctors, room, 
room & board, 9 cr hrs, tuition exempt; apply Jim 
С. Carleton, Dir Men's Housing, Mar 1. Master's 
& Doctorate, Student Personnel, Guid, Counseling. 


SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIveRsITY Or, University 
Park, Los Angeles 7. Apply for Admis: Registrar. 
Tuition: $20/cr hr. Assists: 14, $1000, tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply Dean, School of Educ. Voca- 
tional Counselors: 6, $200/mo; 20 hrs wrk; open to 
doctoral candidates. Master's & Doctorate, Guid. 


SourHerN ILtinots Universtry, Carbondale. АШ 
for Admis: E. D. Fitzpatrick, Chmn, Dept of Guid, 
Aug 1. Tuition: $34/quarter. Fellows: 4, $110/ 
mo, tuition, fees exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply Willis 
Swartz Dean Grad School, June 1. Scholars: 8 
(resident counselors), $90/mo, tuition, fees exempt; 
20 hrs wrk; apply Maude Stewart, Assoc Prof. 
Dept of Guid, June 1. Assists: 2, $180/mo, tuition, 
fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Fitzpatrick, June 
1. Master's, Guid & Counseling, College Student 
Personnel. 


Sournwest Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, San 
Marcos, Tex. Apply for Admis: Claude Elliot, 
Dean Grad Studies. Tuition: Resident $48/sem, 
Nonres $150/year. Head Residents: $125-$150; 
preference given to married grad students. Assist- 
ant Residents: $50-$60/mo; apply M. O. Juel, Dean 
of Students, J. W. Stone, Assoc Dean of Students, 
Apr 1. Master's, Counseling, Guid. 

a 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield 9, Mass. 

for Admis: Dir of Grad Studies. Tuition: 
Scholars: apply R. William Cherry, Chmn, Scholar- 
ship Committee. Assists: 5, $330, tuition, fees not 
exempt; 6 hrs wrk; apply Seth Arsenian, Chmn, 
Guid & Personnel Services, May 1. Master's, Guid 
& Personnel Services. 


Sr. Joun’s Unrversiry, Brooklyn, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Daniel C. Sullivan, Chmn, Grad Dept of 
Educ, 6 weeks prior to registration. Tuition: 
$93/cr hr. Scholars: 8, tuition, fees exempt; first- 
year students not eligible; apply Frederick Easterly, 
Dean, School of Educ, Apr 15, Master's & Doctorate, 
Elem & Sec School Guid, Collegiate Personnel Serv- 
ices, 

Tempe University, Philadelphia 22, Ра. Apply for 
Admis: Chmn, Dept of Psych. Tuition: $20/ 
cr hr. Assists: 12, $1400, tuition, fees exempt; 20 
hrs wrk; apply Chmn, Dept of Psych. Doctorate, 
Counseling. 


‘Texas CHRISTIAN University, Fort Worth. Apply 
for Admis: Otto R. Nielson, Dean School of Educ, 
July 1. Tuition: $13/er hr. Scholars: 5, $200; ap- 
ply T. F. Richardson, Chmn, Scholarship Commit- 
tee, July 1. Master's. 


Texas TrcHNOLOGICAL CoLLEGE, Lubbock. Apply 
for Admis: Dept of Psych. Tuition: Resident $50, 
Nonres $300. Fellows: 15 (Rehab Counselor 
Traineeships), $1600, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Robert P. Anderson, Apr 1. Assists: 1, $1000, tu- 
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ition, fees not exempt; 60 hrs wrk/mo; apply Sylvan 
J. Kaplan, Apr 1. Master's, Rehab & School Coun- 
seling; Doctorate, Counseling Psych. 

Turrs University, Medford 55, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dept of Educ, May. Tuition: $750. Fel- 
lows: 1, $2000, tuition, fees exempt except $10 
registration fee; apply D. W. Marshall, Chmn, Dept 
of Educ, Mar 1. Scholars: 1, full tuition, fees ex- 
empt except for $10 registration fee; apply Dr. 
Marshall, Mar l. Master's, Guid. 

UTAH STATE AGRICULTURE CoLLEGE, Logan. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Grad School July. Tuition: 
$157, if a graduate assistant, otherwise $262. Assists: 
4, $450, tuition exempt for out-of-state candidates; 
10 hrs wrk; apply Arden Frandson, Dept of Psych, 
June 1. Master's, Guid. 

Отан, Universtry or, Salt Lake City. (Predomi- 
nantly men.) Apply for Admis: Claude W. Grant, 
Head, Dept of Psych, Aug 1. Tuition: Resident 
$170, Nonres $320. Fellows: 2-5, $1600, tuition, 
fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Grant, Mar 
l. Scholars: 10, $1600, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Dr. Grant, Mar 1. Assists: 5, $900-$1200, 
tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. 
Grant, Mar 1. Master, School & Rehab Counsel- 
ing; Doctorate, Counseling Psych, Counseling, Col- 
lege Personnel. 

VANDERBILT University, Nashville, Tenn. (Меп.) 
Apply for Admis: S. C. Ericksen, Mar 1. Tuition: 
$180/quarter. Fellows: 2, $1000-$2800, tuition, fees 
not exempt; 10 hrs wrk; apply, Dean, Grad School, 
Feb 15. Scholars: 2, $1000-$1800, tuition, fees not 
exempt, apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 15. Assists: 
4, $1000-$1400, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-15 hrs 
wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb. 15. Master's & 
Doctorate, Counseling. 


УСА STATE CorLEGE, Petersburg. Apply for 
Admis: John M. Hunter, Dir Div Grad Studies and 
Research, month prior to registration. Tuition: 
Resident $255, Nonres $395. Assists: 1, $300-$500, 
tuition, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Hunter, Aug 1. 
Master's, Guid & Personnel се: 


ViRGINIA, University oF, Charlottesville. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, School of Educ, Sept 15. Tuition: 
Resident $180, Nonres $360. Fellows: $300-$600; 
tuition, fees not exempt; 9 hrs wrk; first-year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Dean, School of Educ, Apr 
l. Scholars: А ply Dean, School of Educ, Apr 1. 
Assists: 1, $1200; 10 hrs wrk; first-year students not 
eligible; apply Dean, School of Educ, Apr 1. 
Master's & Doctorate, Guid, Counseling. 

Apply 


WASHINGTON, STATE COLLEGE or, Pullman. 
for Admis: James H. Elder, Chmn, Dept of Psych, 
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a 
Sept l. Tuition: Resident $60, Nonres $200. 
Assists: 10-15, $1400-$1800, tuition and fees not 
exempt; 20 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Elder, Mar 15. Doc- 
torate, Counseling Psych. 
WASHINGTON, University oF, Seattle 5. Apply for 
Admis: Henry A. Burd, Acting Dean Grad School, 
July 15. Tuition: Resident $75, Nonres $225. 
Fellows: $150/mo, tuition, fees exempt; 20 hrs wrk; 
first-year students not eligible; apply Francis F. 
Powers, Dean, College of Educ, Арг 15. Assists: 
$1.25/hr, tuition, fees not exempt; 10-20 hrs wrk; 
apply Dr. Powers, Apr 15. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Guid & Counseling. 
West Vircinia UNiversity, Morgantown. Apply for 
Admis: R. Dustman, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $90, Nonres $440. Assists: 5, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply E. K. Feaster, previous semester. 
Master’s & Doctorate. 
Western ILLINOIS STATE CoLLEGE, Macomb. Apply 
for Admis: L. M. Schleier, Dir Grad Div, Sept I. 
Tuition: Resident $102, Nonres $192. Assists: 1, 
$1350, tuition, fees not exempt; 20 hrs wrk; appl 
John S. Story, Apr 30. Master's, Counseling & Guid. 
Western MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Apply for Admis: George G. Mallinson, Dean, 
School Grad Studies, Sept 20. Tuition: Resident 
$96.50, Nonres $150. Fellows: 10, $750, tuition not 
exempt, fees exempt; 15 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Mallin- 
son, Mar l. Master's, Guid, Counseling. 
WrsrERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF Epucation, Bell- 
ingham. Apply for Admis: Irwin A, Hammer, 
Chmn, Div of Grad Studies, before opening of quar- 
ter. Tuition: none. Fellows: 3, $900, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Hammer, Feb 1. Assists: $900, 
fees not exempt; apply Dr. Hammer, Feb 1. Mas- 
ter’s, Guid. 
WiLLIAM AND Mary, Correr or, Williamsburg, Va. 
Apply for Admis: George Oliver, Head, Dept of 
rake Aug 15. Tuition: Resident $292, Nonres 
$582. Assists: 2, $900, 10 hrs wrk; apply Dr. Oliver, 
Aug 1. Master's. 
Wyominc, Universtry оғ, Laramie. Apply for Ad- 
mis: R. H. Bruce, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Resident $200, Nonres $410. Fellows: $999-$1791, 
tuition exempt; fees partially exempt; apply Dean 
Bruce, Маг 1. Assists: 1-3, $1200-$1800, tuition ex- 
empt; apply Lyle L. Miller, Chmn, Guid and Special 
Educ, Mar 1. Master's, Guid, Counseling; Doctorate, 
Guid, Personnel Services, Counseling. 
Xavier UwivrnsrrY, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Div, Sept 17. Tuition: $15/cr hr. 
Scholars: 6, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; appl 
Dean, Grad Div, Apr 1. Master's, Guid, Personnel. 
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TABLE 1 
Requirements for Admission to Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 


Mini- 
Dept. Under- Undergraduate Course 
Offering grad Requirements Tests Other Requirements 
Degree ет For Admission 
Hours 
General course requirements are 
5 Tes abbreviated as follows: SS 
> Н 5 ae a (Social Seine), Ps [i 
SEHEN. E ЫН Š 1 EE Pi PER cal Science), ( Biol logic 
А 3 5 * 3 88 ® $3 33 i EE Sit Science), M (Mathematics), 
Institution ОБЕ SEESSASS FL (Foreign Language). 
à $e A Ё à È à ü Š Ò X Numbers refer to semester hours, 
Akron, U., Akron 4, Ohio X 30 9 2 ON x ATE 12 SS, 5 PS, 3 BS, 2 
Alfred U. X X 12 24 Ж ОО рет: tI „> адо 4 
Allegheny Coll. Mer MS 3 48. 23326 zo VCI 
American U. deb. euh n VÀ d ugs TUS Liberal arts training. 9 SS, 
3 PS, 3 BS. | 
Appalachian St. Tchr. X 12 6 Tchng. certif., 1 yr. tch. exp., 
Coll. Natl. Tchrs, Exam. 
Arizona St. Coll. x BAS Toth ies anil 92. о | eee Д 
Arkansas, О. x 18 "3.4. sudo .. X Battery of advisory exams. 
Atlanta U. х 249 12:0:64.3. "376716 X. 6 SS, 6 PS, 12 BS, 6 M, 12 
FL. 
Ball St. Tchrs. Coll. х Ohio St. Psych. Exam, 
Coop. Engl. Test. 
Boston Coll. x 18 2 3 x Local screening exam. 
Boston U. 
Education Ьа ud See LM 915. aa Word Амос. Test. 
Psychology T5590 dete C) ‘on 10 XorX 
Bridgeport, U. obi cma E СОА CON ones 
Brigham Young U. Жу. IN eS dete 
Bucknell U. E PEE |- PERS HOMO Elbe г. va 
Buffalo, U. 
Education erra 6 Xr oc 2 X X 4 additional psych. 
Psychology С 20 3 13 6 X X Gexperim., 3 social, 3 abnor- 
California, U. (Berkeley) X аруы 
ifornia, U. (Berkelc: i T 
California, U. (LA) у. X Confidential battery. 
Education P. НР АМА: 3 Go Gp EAE 
Psychology ede A) 3 И: 
Canisius Coll, Buffalo, X .. 12 .. ^ JERR я, < 
N.Y. 
Catholic U. of America C Qualifying exam. in psycl . 
3 Р dept. Я 
Central Missouri St. Coll. X 18 12 
Central Washington Coll. X 16 9 » ? Э ата 
of Educ. 
Cincinnati, U. Tchrs. x 95-6 ЕГ. td 
Coll, 
Clark U. DOC RR es: 
Colgate U. PK Glue bae hu. Lied x X 
Colorado A. & M. Col. X X .. 22-482 2 £ 20 combined in psych. am 
educ., 2 mental hygiene 
ed St. Coll. of x 20 16 2 x Coop. Engl. Test. 6 $$, 
Colorado U. x 1 PS, 2 BS. F 
ST CEA 3 X 6 growth & development, 
SS. Exploratory test. 
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Mini- 
mum 
Under- Specific 
Dept. grad Undergraduate Course 
Offering Sem Requirements Tests Other Requirements 
Degree Hours For Admission 
General course requirements. are 
Tj ES abbreviated as follows: SS 
С ES 5 Quim 
Е ji CAS S.S RS" ss cal Science), iologica. 
mer E 2 E E E 29 E & HH iil qu wo Science), М (Mathematics), 
НАШ 3 * 3 * хо PX 3 Se EG HEN FL (Foreign Language ). 
A cd&so Б à A 8 б Ж Numbers refer to semester hours. 
Columbia U. Tchrs. Coll. X X x Full credentials required; in- 
dividual consideration. 
Connecticut, U. x ie CUL. Б-НЫ X 3-6 personality and mental 
hygiene, 3-6 sociology. 
Cornell U. K Aes MEO $219 X Reading test. 
Delaware, U. X ux: 48879 Sev MT ARM DECEM 
Denver, U. X X 10 15 T2 C.A.V.D. 3 experimental 
psych. 
Detroit, U. 
Education Р ыз ere РАТ Уус 
Psychology x 18 2 2X 2 experimental and 2 ra- 
tional psych. Language ex- 
am. in French or German. 
Duke Us х 12. we KR ОСИР 
Duquesne U. NC EC 656. РӘ. 9 SS, 3 PS, 3 BS. 
East Texas St. Coll. X .. 24 74 € 3:305 Жош, е ану" 
Eastern Illinois St. Coll. х X 3 5 growth & development; 
Illinois tchrs. certif. 
Eastern Michigan Coll. OC IMPIDE 2 eO OH 12 SS, 12 PS or BS. 
Eastern New Mexico US 0. С DA 415, 30105308 8:5022 ЕЛИ ы ын D RE 
Florida A&M U. x 21 12 5 385 X Ohio St. Psych, Exam., 4 
ersonal adjustment, 12 
SS, 4 PS, 4 BS, 8 M. 
Florida St. U. x 12 3 C Ge ТАНИР an ў 
Florida, 0. х X X Course requirements vari- 
able. 
Fordham U. M 12 4 4 4 дуп ааш exam., 4 BS, 
4M. 
Fort Hays Kansas St. x x 20 20 2015 Tchng. certif. Ohio St. 
Coll, Psych. Exam. and Std. 
Engl. Usage Tests. 10 SS, 
5 PS, 5 BS. 
Fresno St. Coll. x 1504. 4 08 C кР E hor ETE AE, 
George Peabody Coll. for D Ай-Суу. K KE o у tytn 
"Tchrs. 314155 3 Degrees in counseling in 
George Washington U. X X 3 Sessel at Govt 62886 
PS or 8 BS, 12 FL. 
Hardin-Simmons U. x 18 18 a 18 SS, 18 PS. 
Harvard Grad. Sch, of X : x 
Educ. 
Idaho St. Coll. XA INS E x 
Idaho, U, 3C PX 158451 19-3014. Э зг. 
Illinois St. Normal U. X X 200г 
20 AME. t 
Illinois, U. SC FEE 3 Sei ps ae 
Indiana St, Tchrs. Coll, X X 28 8 3 3 x 
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Mini- 
mum Specific 
Dept. Under- Undergraduate Course " 
Offering grad Requirements Tests Other Requirements 
Degree ет For Admission 
Hours 
General course requirements are 
E at abbreviated as follows: 
э È Bo $3. (Social Science), PS (Physi- 
Be Rf а. BS este cal Science), BS (Biological 
Б 5 EROS E Н ® 8 S 82328 EN > Science), M (Mathematics), 
Institution Š = 3 $ i8 2s E: SÈ SeS SSA FL (Foreign Language). 
ü Б & E б & & H B Ò X Numbers refer to semester hours. 
Indiana U. Be Ohio St. Psych. Exam, 
educ. for those planning to 
teach. 
Iowa St. Tchrs, Coll. X X IRE S X Gen. professional exam. 
Towa St. U. к. лк ш». “2. TAS 4 4320 & 23 
John Carroll U. х 24 12 a 237 ЭЕ x 
Johns Hopkins U. x 
Kansas City, U. 
Education an eee ЖИР 42 ЖЕАР dE 0 «М eee 
Psychology х 26 3513. 2 X 3 each in abnormal, child, 
social, industrial, and his- 
tory of psych. 6 SS, 3 BS, 
3M. АСЕ. 
Kansas St. Coll. X X 15 X Educ. dept. requires second- 
ary tchng. certif. 
Kansas St. Tchrs. Coll. Е 75 3 Battery of tests. 
Kansas, U. 2X 15; hay s Soe) lee. ae дА А 
Kent St. U. NA os 4 2 2 2. X Tchng. certif. 
Kentucky, U. х Von S. 27 in BS, M, and FL. 
Long Island U. Grad. x 18 6 Ээ ОЗЫ И SL aes ша hs 
Sch. 
Louisiana St. U. х E NH Mec: ЕГ Meet ecd y 
Loyola Coll, Baltimore, X 19. 5 39 EC pr eT. edd i 
Md. 
Loyola U., Chicago, Ill. X X 18 24 2 Do dE a E ES 
MacMurray Coll. fi ok 2124. 3 un ig X 685, 6 PS, 6 BS, 3 FL. 
Manhattan Coll. ОС 0418; 76 2 ud 2 educ. philosophy. 
Maryland, U. XU M AB ee, х Engl. test. 
Marywood Coll. 1212 3. 29.03€ 18 SS, 6 PS or BS, 6 M, 6 FL, 
12 Engl., 9 philosophy. 
Massachusetts, U. EDS 99:01 Bo е 3 experim, psych. 
Miami, U. X... 45 3 3 X .. Coop. Engl. Test. 
Michigan St. U. v D SENE - X MSU Educ. Test Battery. 
Michigan, U. x [5 2 is Individual consideration. 
Milliken U. aia 12 6 2-33 12 Engl., 12 SS, 8 PS or BS. 
Mills Coll. X X an Individual consideration. 
Minnesota, U. 
Education WWE. 12° 4 X Special graduate test battery. 
Psychology os OU UT ERE S TM 
Mississippi Southern Coll. X rE AE r 3 
Mississippi St. Coll, St. X 186- 3 2 
Coll., Miss. 
Missouri, U. id. 1 а ЗМ ЖЕ тер 
Montana St. U. Ze d6- 3 I ETSI T. 
Nebraska, U. SUP SE Degrees offered in Dept. of 
Educ. Psych. and Meas. 
Local test battery. 
New Hampshire, U. x 15 i y 
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Miri- 
mum 
Under- Specific 
Dept. grad Undergraduate Course 
Offering Sem Requirements Tests Other Requirements 
Degree Hours For Admission 
General course requirements are 
% Bes abbreviated as follows: $$ 
2 Š ED ass E (Social Science), PS (Physi- 
oO RB os. FI Sr PCI cal Science), BS (Biological 
= BE OM B 9.58 88 SES 3 А 
m5. $ 3483 e528 8 $2 5 E ES xu Sene), M (Mathematics), 
Institution HE * *ó $= 3 Sm ЕС zd FL (Foreign Language). 
SG E NS S Gom Ò X —— Numbers refer to semester hours. 
New Jersey St. Tchrs. x Tchrs. certif. 
Coll. 
New Mexico Highlands 48 5 х 
U. 
New York U. E. d ee Sane 
Niagara U. x 34 x 
N. Carolina Goll. at Dur- X х 
Һат 
N. Carolina St. Coll, Ж Ыз: JENA 6 sociology, 6 econ. 
N. Carolina, U. ж. ES SEE amr Exam. and 
p. Engl. Tests. 
N. Texas St. Coll. X X 240г 
24 X 
Northeastern U. Coll. x 12:7 9 
Ed. 
Northern Illinois St. Coll. X e cn 
Northern St. Tchrs. Coll. X UE. vtr 
Northwestern U, x 150 а С.А.У.р. Р 
Notre Dame, U. 12 6 < С requirements vari- 
able. 
Occidental Coll. e dms 20 x 3X КООПЕ? 
Ohio St. U. X SCIAT 14 ir rpm od 
Ohio U. CRUS undergrad. ave. 
Oklahoma A&M Coll. X X Special test battery. Tchng, 
certif. or equivalent. 
Omaha, U, x 15.052 RR VS some) E nm 4 
Oregon St. Coll. x lt RO. ae oe requirements vari- 
able. 
Oregon, U. eee 24 4 4 6 | da Meine: 
RES St. U. Me + . 19 educ. and psych. 
joining si x X Coop. Gen, Culture Test. 
Local educ. comprehensive 
exams. фе 
Р: Ж Undergrad. tng. in gen. 
Synology £ psych. and sciences. 
Purdue U. x X x р required by psych. 
Richmond, U. xX 50 878 5 6 Wer or 16 BS, 6 M, 
Sacramento St. Coll. у ae i .. А.С.Е. and Coop. Engl. Test. 
омар X X d ел $5 03 3 X a Rage Que Tat 
e рес сав ue C Duo MTS exam. 
cranton, U. ^d 12 89 2 i i 
Southern California, U. x x vu Dot pow ум 
Southern Illinois U. 20 5 2.253€ Local Engl. exam. 
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Mini- ч 
SAN eon 
4. Under- Undergraduate Course К 
S. grad ар Tests Other Requirements 
Degree Sem For Admission 
Hours 
General course requirements are 
2 T. abbreviated as follows: SS 
ы È b. o5 5.5 ЕЈ (Social Science), PS (Physi- 
e Br Мух „ЕЁ. ES 3 283 cal Science), BS (Biological 
$$3 33 E $8 $33 Е ЖЕ Кы Science), M (Mathematics), 
Institution 3 = 3 i 3s aS E 3B ERI SASS А (Foreign Language). 
a È Б] a E & E ў п © X Numbers refer to semester hours. 
Southwest Texas St. x 24 ЭЗ о 5 .,...... 
"Tchrs. Coll. 
Springfield Coll, 12 6 Degrees offered in Guid. & 
Pers. Svs. Dept. 
St. John’s U. x 18 6 4 4X 2. pigs 
St. Lawrence, U. x 18 6 
St. Univ. Coll. for Tchrs, X 18 3 
Albany quirements. 
South Dakota, U. X. 212 3 X Coop. Engl. Test. 
Syracuse U. X X a ез ares peas VoD. 
Temple U. see 12 NE^ oo ОА $ 
Tennessee, U., Knoxville, X .. State certif. for tchng. 
Tenn. 
Texas Christian U. 350091124112 3 3 3 3 .. .. 12 Engl, 12 SS, 6 BS. 
"Texas Technological Coll. x 12 3 X X 3 physio. psych., 3 govt., 9 
educ. and sociology 
"Texas Western Coll. x Ау с. oh a Mr err 
Trinity U. x 18 6 ЭЗ: дуо 6 sociology. 
Tufts U. » a d ORI е oe GEI xk ЛЛ... 
Utah St. Agric. Coll. х x 20 educ. for guid. degree; 20 
psych. for psych. degree. 
Utah, U. x X X M.M.P.I., Strong Interest 
Inventory. 
Vanderbilt U. 2 en 9 х 
Virginia St. Coll. 676 
Virginia, U. EE có r6 x 29 
Washington, St. Coll. а Дау 3 3 
Washington, U. Ои d3 n xs 
West Virginia U. apes. 2011 419) 9 8 SS, 8 PS or BS, 12 Engl., 2 
art, 2 music, 4 phys. educ., 
тз diagnostic tests at W.V. U. 
Western Illinois St. Coll. X 16 in educ. and psych. com- 
TC bined. 
Western Michigan Coll. xe ads Degrees awarded in School of 
, Grad. Studies. 
s armat x 10 2 6 3 X 12SS,10science. State certif. 
oll. of Educ. and one yr. tchng. experi- 
William & Mary, Coll. X 12 .. T he) teil е Дый 5 
Wyoming, U. х 16 6 2 2 2 X X Coop. Engl Test 8 econ. 
Я and sociology. 
Xavier U. x X 12 in educ. and gen. psych. 
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Fascinating ‘Features 


of the 1957 APGA Convention, Detroit, April 14-18. 


Dynamic Detroit with: 


* the world’s busiest waterway 

ships of the seven seas 

pushbutton marvels of automation 

Canada due south (that’s right—south) 

the world’s largest industrial concentration 

living history at Greenfield Village 

sculptures by Milles, architecture by Saarinen 

parks, museums, zoos, playgrounds, drama, music 

urban imagination—hundreds of millions in neighborhood 
housing, civic buildings, expressways, and parking 

every kind of sports tailored to your taste 

the world’s largest and most beautiful shopping center 

wonderful people with midwest warmth and hospitality 


Perfect Program 
* Personnel Leaders in Big Business 


* Personnel Leaders in Big Labor 
e World's Largest Assembly of Guidance Leaders 


e Latest and Greatest Research in Guidance and Personnel 
Work 

* Refined Tools and Techniques 

ә Up-to-the-second Philosophy 

• Balance; small, medium, and large groups 

• Authoritative addresses, stimulating discussions 

° New information and materials 

* Fastidious planning 


Tiptop Tours 
* transportation furnished free, minimum of footpounding 
* admission free, all tours 
* industrial personnel policies explained 
* Sunday afternoon (April 14); Greenfield Village 
e Wednesday afternoon (April 17); Chrysler, Ford, General 
Motors 


Attend the 1957 APGA Convention 
April 14 to 18 


Detroit, Michigan 


From the Executive Secretary . . . 


January 1, 1957 stands as a point of con- 
siderable prominence in APGA. Another 

age of this issue shows that on December 
17, 1956 the Association had as many cur- 
rent members as were on the rolls at the 
end of the 1955-1956 fiscal year. Now оп 
January 1 we have surpassed any previous 
level of membership. With four months 
remaining in this fiscal year, there is every 
possibility that the membership will pass 
the 9,000 mark and it can very well come to 
10,000. 

As announced in the November Journal, 
new members may join APGA at any time 
during the year and their memberships will 
be dated for twelve months from the date of 
application. Continuous billing started 
after the end of the last fiscal year and we 
now have members who will be renewing 
in each month from June on. The largest 
number of members will, of course, be re- 
newing on May 1, but even in October, 296 
members will renew next year. 

There have been big increases in state 
memberships. New York is the only state 
that has passed the 1,000 mark. Several 
others, however (California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) now have more 
than 400 members and several of these 
should near 1,000 before the end of the year. 

APGA stretches around the world with 
members in Cuba, British Guiana, Turkey, 
New Caledonia, India, Egypt, Brazil, Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, The Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Venezuela, Thailand, 
New Zealand, Iran, and Switzerland. You 
might be surprised at some of the letters 
that come from members in foreign coun- 
tries indicating similarity of problems with 
ours on our own campuses and in our other 
personnel services. Although not joined 
together in local Branches, some of the 
foreign members belong to their own guid- 
ance associations and all are much inter- 
ested in developments in guidance through- 
out the world. 

APGA now has more than 350 graduate 
students who are active members. Gradu- 
ate student membership may be held for 
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three years if renewed as such each year. 

Multiple memberships appear to be in- 
creasing. On April 30, 1956, 2,138 members 
held membership in more than one Divi- 
sion. On November 30, 1956 that number 
was 2,287. 

Applications for new memberships are 
increasing rapidly. On November 30 we 
had 1,217 new members as compared with 
817 new members on the same date last 
year. On April 30, 1956 the total number 
of new members for the year was 1,280. 
That this total is being quickly passed is a 
compliment to the State Membership Chair- 
men and to the work of the Branches. 

Of the many Branches of APGA, one of 
the most striking is the one in Hawaii. This 
Branch has more than 40 national members 
and is very active professionally. We do 
not have a Branch in Alaska, but we do 
have several members there. There are 
several members in Mexico. We have two 
Canadian Branches, one in New Brunswick 
and one in British Columbia. 

Within the confines of the United States 
many Branches are taking a great role in 
improving guidance and personnel services, 
providing professional stimulus for their 
members, and increasing national member- 
ships. The work of the Northern California 
Branch is particularly notable because it has 
actually been forming another new Branch. 
It is anticipated that this new group, nur- 
tured by the Northern California Branch, 
will develop quickly into a new APGA 
Branch. 

This story of membership and the rela 
tionship of Branches to membership is a 
stimulating professional account. Many 
groups in this country—official, semi-official, 
and strictly independent professional groups 
—have recently been looking at APGA with 
considerable interest and respect. No small 
part of the credit for this belongs to the 
professional attitude of our guidance an 
personnel people that brings them together 
in this strong national unity. 

From all of us here—A very Good New 
Year to you.—AnrHUR А. HITCHCOCK 
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Letters 


_ —— = 
from our readers 


Reducing Number of Drop-Outs 


To the Editor: 

How many students dropped out of your school 
last year? Why did they leave? Was the cause due 
to the student, the school, or to outside influence? 
These questions each school is being asked to 
answer and challenged to improve involve the five 
steps needed in trouble-shooting used in efficient 
management: (1) Symptoms, (2) Trouble, (3) 
Causes, (4) Results, and (5) Remedy. 

The efficient doctor practices preventive medicine 
rather than remedial medicine; he observes the 
symptoms. Here are some of the symptoms of po- 
tential drop-outs: (a) frequent absenteeism; (b) 
behavior requiring frequent disciplinary actions; 
(c) failures in more than one school subject; (d) 
increase of headaches and other minor ailments; (е) 
over-age for the grade level; (f) indifferent or 
hostile attitude toward school; (g) lack of interest 
in school work; (h) indications of poor economic 
conditions; (i) lack of participation in extra curricu- 
lar activities; (j) excessive interest in out-of-school 
youth groups. 

The trouble is drop-outs. Some of the causes are 
found among the symptoms; what have you found? 
The result is lack of preparation for life. The 
remedy may include the following steps: (a) study 
the pupil’s record to understand him better; (b) 
have a personal interview with the pupil displaying 
any of the above symptoms to ascertain why he is 
acting in this manner and to assure him of your 
interest in him; (c) visit his home to become ac- 
quainted with his parents and the community situa- 
tion in which he lives; invite his parents to visit the 
School; (d) get together with all of his teachers and 
pool their information in an effort to understand 
him and think through possible solutions; and (е) 
help the pupil understand himself and help him to 
plan a program in which he has a reasonable chance 
of succeeding. 

А In some schools the teachers use this method to 
identify and handle possible drop-outs: List all 
Students in your homeroom alphabetically. Under- 
line in red the names of all students who are over 
age for their grade. Underline in blue the names 
of all students who are in the lowest quarter of 
their class. Those whose names have been under- 
lined in both red and blue will be your most prob- 
able drop-outs, 

Ravpa T. CRAIGO 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Big Bend, Florida 


Florida's new APGA branch, the Big 
Bend Personnel and Guidance Association, 
has started out with an ambitious project— 
developing a program of internships in per- 
sonnel work, in cooperation with Florida 
State University. The internships—in busi- 
ness, industry, and state agencies—are to be 
a training ground for promising students as 
well as an aid to recruiting good people for 
the increasing number of openings in the 
Florida personnel field. The group hopes 
to have the program in operation by next 
fall. 


Wyoming 

APGA president Clifford Froehlich, at an 
October Wyoming Personnel and Guidance 
Association dinner meeting, discussed coun- 
selor-principal relations in the school. 

"First of all" Dr. Froehlich said, "I 
should like to let my principal know that I 
realize he is the boss.” He suggested "sitting 
down" with the principal and discussing: 
(1) "what my (the counselor's) responsi- 
bilities are in the group guidance program"; 
(2) "what should be my relationship with 
the teachers"; (3) the importance of the 
administrator's awareness of the "unique 
kind of relationship" that exists when the 
counselee is given an opportunity for “self: 
exploration” and his awareness of the “cal- 
culated risks” that the counselor must take 
in the counseling process; (4) the areas of 

idance, such as sex, education or religion, 
that should be avoided in a particular com- 
munity; (b) the kinds of services the guid- 
ance program should attempt to provide 
and the limitations necessary on those 
services. 

In the community, Dr. Froehlich said, 
counselors should talk of guidance as an 
integral function of the school. 
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WHO'S WHO 
—and WHERE 


James W. CrensHaw has been appointed 
Dean of Students at Pratt Institute. He 
succeeds Miss Margaret B. Stephenson, who 
served for many years as Director of the 
Dept. of Student Personnel Services at the 
Institute. 


James S. Weeks has joined the Guidance 
faculty of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, as Assistant Professor. He 
was formerly Assistant Director of the 
Otsego County Vocational Education and 
Extension Board, New York. 


DoucrAss Brown, formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Counselor-Trainer 
at Boston University, is now Associate Pro- 
fessor at the Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee. 


WiLLARD W. TENNYSON, previously of the 
University of Missouri, has joined the 
Counselor Education staff of the Ohio State 
University. 


Frank R. PETERS, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has accepted the newly cre- 
ated position of Director of Testing and 
Evaluation at the Counseling and Testing 
Center, the Ohio State University. 


Раш, T. CorRELL is now on the staff of 
the Ohio State University Counseling and 
Testing Center as Senior Counselor. Mr. 
Correll was formerly an assistant professor 


of guidance at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity 


Г. N. RECKTENWALD was recently ap- 


pointed Head of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Villanova University. 
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PauL Е. Mences, formerly Editor, Bureau 
of Business Management, University of. 


Illinois, Urbana, has accepted an Instructor- 4 


ship in Personnel Management at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 


LAWRENCE А. LANSNER has been ap- 
pointed to the post of Placement Director 
at the Bernard M. Baruch School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration of the City 
College of New York City. He was formerly 
Placement Counselor at the Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service of New 
York City. 


WirLiAM S. ZERMAN, who was Assistant 
Dean of Men at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed Assistant Dean of Men 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 


Byron Lynn Harriman, formerly Coun- 
seling Psychologist at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now Psychologist at the Federal 
Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


Jack Е. KiMBALL is now Dean of Students 
at State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York, after ten years at the 
State University of New York in Endicott. 
With him are two new Assistant Deans of 
Students, Miss Lou Osinske from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Miss Edith Cardi 
from Eastern Illinois State College. 


James W. Dean, former Dean of Students, 
Coe College, Iowa, has accepted the position 
of Manager of the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Center in Pittsburgh. 


Grorce M. Spencer is now associated 
with International Business Machines in 
their Endicott, New York, Products Devel- 
opment Laboratory. He is Staff Assistant 
in the Engineering Personnel Department. 
The previous summer he had acted as 
Director of Counseling Services and Coun- 
selor Training at Appalachian State 
Teachers College. 
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ENCOURAGING SCIENTIFIC TALENT, by Charles 
C. Cole, Jr., College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, c-o Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1956. ix + 259 pp. $3.50. 


Gi C. Cox, Јк., describes his book 
as “а study of the loss of talented per- 
sons from high school to college and of ways 
to college and of ways to encourage those 
with high-level ability, particularly those 
with scientific talent, to enter institutions of 
higher education and to follow science ca- 
reers.” The investigation was sponsored by 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
at the suggestion, and with the financial 
support, of the National Science Founda- 
tion. A substantial portion of the volume 
is devoted to a presentation of facts relating 
to the identification, supply and demand, 
and loss of scientific talent at the educa- 
tional breaking point between high school 
and college. "The reviewer agrees with the 
author's own appraisal that "the most sig- 
nificant [and valuable] original research 
undertaken as part of this project was the 
National Study of High School Students and 
Their Plans." 

The first six chapters attempt “to bring 
together relevant information from all avail- 
able sources on the nature of scientific 
ability.” Although the sources have been 
judiciously selected, Dr. Cole’s review of the 
literature is in places so uncritical as to leave 
the reader confused in the welter of facts 
and opinions of writers and researchers who 
have devoted time and attention to the 
many facets of this important problem. 
Even so, certain facts loom large in the 
canvas that Dr. Cole has painted and sug- 
gest focal points for further study and 
pne action—for example, the low pro- 
D ws of scientists in the Southeastern and 
Poles entral states, the correlation be- 

ееп the average current expenditure per 
Papil in the public schools and the number 

аса continuing on to college. 
a t EC Study of High School Stu- 
de and Their Plans confirms some suspi- 
ns and provides a wealth of new informa- 
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tion on the thinking of intellectually gifted 
students, their motivation for college, their 
interest in science, and the influence of 
their economic circumstances upon their 
decision to enter upon college careers. The 
survey was conducted by means of a ques- 
tionnaire and an aptitude test given to 
twelfth grade students enrolled in a 5 per 
cent sample of the public high schools in the 
United States. In the distribution of the 
questionnaire care was taken to assure ade- 

uate representation of schools of different 
sizes in the four regions into which the 
country was arbitrarily divided—namely, 
West, Northeast, Central, and South. A 
few of the results are worthy of mention, 
even in this brief review: Of the high- 
scoring seniors, 70 per cent of the boys and 
girls indicated their intention of going to 
college either immediately upon graduation 
or later. Approximately one quarter of the 
boys registered a preference for engineering 
as a field of study, although 38 per cent put 
it down as their probable field of study. 
The girls, on the other hand, registered no 
interest at all in engineering, although one 
third of them listed mathematics and sci- 
ence, including premedical majors and nurs- 
ing, as Р; fields of study. 

The fact is, of course, that ont 31 per 
cent of our young people are actua ly going 
to college; hence the questionnaire at- 
tempted to explore—without too much suc- 
cess--the reasons why half the high-scoring 
seniors might not continue their education. 
Although the matter of expenses was the 
reason most frequently given, its relative 
importance appears to be considerably less 
than one would anticipate. This fact is not 
surprising when one recalls that, in aca- 
demic year 1955-1956, in the highest college 
enrollment in the nation's history, a larger 
number and a larger proportion of students 
were paying their own way than ever before. 
Yet Dr. Cole attaches greatest importance to 
scholarship aid and concludes that "If the 
nation is interested in efficient utilization of 
its intellectual resources, it would appear 
that at least 150,000 additional scholarships 
a year for superior boys and girls are needed 
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immediately." In the author's conclusions 
and recommendations the figure is reduced 
to 100,000, but it still heads his list of recom- 
mendations. 

Without minimizing its importance, this 
reviewer challenges the significance attached 
by Dr. Cole to financial aid in the form of 
scholarships. He is convinced that aids to 
the teacher, the guidance counselor, and to 
the schools, together with serious attention 
to the high school curriculum, will be far 
more effective in the long run in achieving 
the result that Dr. Cole is seeking—that of 
curbing the current loss and waste of talent 
and of getting a higher return from the na- 
tion's available brainpower.-Howanp A. 
Mzyvznnorr, Scientific Manpower Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


<> 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PsvcHoLocv, Re- 
vised edition. Edwin E. Ghiselli and 
Clarence W. Brown. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 


HIS Is A revision of an earlier text which 
first appeared іп 1948. The topics 
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This is factual, timely information for the educator 
who must answer an increasing number of questions 
raised by seniors who do not plan to enter college. 

Questions such as: 

e '"What are the opportunities in the Electronics 


field?” 
e ‘What type of training is needed to qualify as an 
Electronics Technician?” 

e “Who offers the kind of training that meets 

standards desired by employers?” 

These and other important questions about Amer- 
ica's fast-expanding Electronics field (including In- 
dustrial Electronics ... Automation Electronics ,.. 
Television ... Communications ... Military Elec- 
tronics ... Radio-TV Sales and Service ... Radar 

Electronic Instrumentation) are answered in 
DeVry Technical Institute's well-illustrated Career 
Guidance Booklet. 

‘This informative publication is available without 
charge to educators upon receipt of a request on school 
stationery. 

Ask for special 2-year school calendar at our 
booth, Personnel and Guidance Convention, 
April 15-18 in. Detroit. 


Write Dept. G-4 


DeVRY Technical Institute 
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covered are those traditionally associated 
with personnel and industrial psychology, 
and the main effect of the revision is to 
provide for greater consideration of the 
rapidly emerging area of human relations. 
Two new chapters, “Motivation of 
Workers” and “Social Factors in Industry” 
replace the single chapter in the earlier text. 
To accommodate this change, less space is 
devoted to descriptive material on selection 
tests and training. 

Books in the personnel and industrial 
field generally choose to emphasize either 
the "hard science" (measurement, experi- 
mental studies of work, etc.) or the "soft 
science" (morale, leadership, human rela- 
tions) aspects. This book is in the “hard 
science" tradition. The new chapters on 
motivation and social factors do not really 
succeed in organizing the present research 
on productivity, leadership and social or- 
ganization, and at times they are heuristic 
rather than research oriented. These chap- 
ters are the weakest in the book. 

The chapters on the more conventional 
"hard science" topics are in the reviewer's 
judgment the best available in any present 
textbook. The approach is rigorous and 
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professional. Issues are not dodged; and 
complex matters such as reliability and 
validity are given the thoroughgoing treat- 
ment they deserve. The writing is clear and 
succinct, but in no sense do the authors try 
to “dumb down” or glamorize the treat- 
ment, a tendency noted in other texts in this 
field. There are no pictures of happy 
workers, testing materials, or fancy charts. 
There is a minimum of descriptive material, 
case studies, and "illustrative incidents.” 
The exposition is straightforward and com- 
pact, with emphasis on principles, concepts, 
techniques and empirical data. The chap- 
ter on job analysis, is to the reviewer's 
knowledge, the only worthwhile simple 
treatment in any textbook. It contains a 
minimum of the pious elaboration of the 
obvious in which most texts indulge, and 
confines itself to problems and techniques 
which have received empirical study. ‘The 
authors present some interesting unpub- 
lished data of their own which make a con- 
tribution to the field. 

The chapter on measuring job proficiency 
is unique. It offers a sound and sophisti- 
cated treatment of the criteria of job suc- 


cess which should be read by everyone who 
is concerned with the prediction of occupa- 
tional success. Its shortcomings lie in the 
discussion of combining multiple criteria 
into single composites. This is necessarily 
a highly statistical problem, and while the 
major issues are considered, they are dealt 
with somewhat superficially. 

The chapter on rating techniques is prob- 
ably the best exposition available in current 
texts. The necessary statistical issues are 
not avoided, and the more recent develop- 
ments, such as the Forced-Choice Rating, 
are discussed. 

A “must” for vocational guidance workers 
is the chapter on the principles and prob- 
lems in the selection and classification of 
workers. Тһе descriptive approach to test 
interpretation—so naturally adopted by 
many vocational counselors—is reduced 
neatly to the problem of prediction: Of 
particular interest to counselors is the treat- 
ment given to the distinction between per- 
sonnel selection and placement, a distinction 
which is usually confounded or handled 
amateurishly by other writers. Since the 
vocational counselor is essentially in the 
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TAKING A TEST 
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by Herschel T. Manuel 


ing reliable measures of eight aspects of 
technique reduces opportunity for 
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placement business, this section makes ex- 
tremely profitable reading. 

Also of special importance to those in the 
vocational counseling field is the material 
on psychological tests. Here the reader will 
find a excellent summary of a tremendous 
amount of research concerning what tests 
predict what criteria in what jobs. This 
material, which is a narrative condensation 
of the authors’ publication, The Validity of 
Commonly Employed Occupational Tests 
(University of California Press, 1949), is a 
distillation of hundreds of research studies 
on test validity. 

The remaining chapters on human work 
and the conditions of work are notable for 
their well organized formulation of conclu- 
sions from this unwieldy area of research. A 
chapter each on human engineering, acci- 
dents, and training round out the field in a 
workmanlike manner. 

This is an industrial psychologist’s book 
on industrial psychology. It is aimed at the 
serious student, and it requires a well 
equipped instructor to teachit. And if read 
by the enlightened manager, it would cer- 
tainly deter "self-doctoring" with its inevit- 
able disillusionment and strengthen the con- 
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viction that here is a professionally mature 
area which has acquired a technology of its 
own.—JAmes N. Moser, Department of Psy- 
chology, George Washington University. 
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Tue COMPREHENSIVE HicH ScHoorL, by 
Franklyn Jefferson Keller, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. $4.00. 


Дүп THE author had made a country 
wide survey visiting 77 schools, this 
269-page book was written. It gives a rather 
complete analysis of what the author be- 
lieves are the objectives of a comprehensive 
high school as opposed to the specialized 
vocational, commercial or academic schools. 
With his philosophy, this reviewer—who for 
a number of years was director of guidance 
in a large middle western comprehensive 
high school—is in complete agreement. 
However, the book is not easy reading, be- 
ing poorly organized, repetitious, and 
“padded” with much unnecessary and ex- 
traneous material. The best features are 
the detailed descriptions of the comprehen- 
sive schools visited. One can get a very 
complete summary of the salient features of 
the book by reading the author's article, 
"What We Know About Comprehensive 
High Schools," pages 16 to 22 in the May 
1955 number ob The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. 39, number 211. A fully 
comprehensive high school, says Keller, “15 
one that combines all the best features of an 
academic high school and a vocational high 
school, and, therefore, serves the needs of all 
youth in the community." One of the 
fundamental criteria of the comprehensive 
high schools, according to the author, is 
that every pupil in the school must have at 
least one close adult friend on the faculty 
who will be continuously responsible for 
his welfare from admission to graduation,— 
this is the teacher who meets him in the 
homeroom every day, who is always against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous educa- 
tional fortune. "Whatever else a school 
may have or be, if it does not provide a 
continuous — three-or-four-year-homeroom 
teacher—counselor for each pupil, it fails 
to function fully as an educational institu- 
поп.” Jonn Е. SHOWALTER, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Virginia. — 
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come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 

become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 

By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College, with the collaboration of Molly 
Lewin. In press 

This orientation text is especially written to help college freshmen make the most of 
their opportunities in their relations to the college campus and community, and the 
faculty and student body. Discusses such topics as: participation in college life; 
development of effective leadership techniques; and personal adjustment and de- 
velopment. The style is nontechnical, simple, and informal. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By HAROLD W. BERNARD, Oregon State System in Higher Education. New Second 
Edition. 466 pages, $5.50 


Revised and updated, this new text presents the practical principles of positive mental 
hygiene, citing the psychological justification of the principles. Emphasis is on the 
application of mental hygiene principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, happi- 
ness, harmoniousness, and fullness in their daily living. Part I deals with the meaning 
and significance of mental health. Part II stresses the problems of college students in 
studying, thinking, achieving personal and psychological satisfaction, and making ma- 
ture, constructive social adjustments. Part III shows how the adjusting process con- 
tinues after formal school life. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By LLOYD COOK AND ELAINE COOK, Wayne State University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. In press 


A study of human relations problems and solutions in and about schools. Here are 
concrete cases gathered by the authors, and data from social sciences. Part One de- 
fines human relations education. . . Part Two, the basic division, consists of nine case- 
centered chapters . . . and, Part Three deals with the teacher-leader role in “change 
action." Highly recommended for human-relation courses in school administration 
and social education. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 
By KEITH DAVIS, Indiana University. In press 


Here is the first text to cover the full range of management’s human relations activi- 
ties and problems, presenting students with the fundamentals of employee relations. 
It discusses problems that occur when people work together in organized group effort. 
Though oriented toward business, the principles and ideas presented are just as appli- 
cable to government, education, or other work groups. Cases illustrate the problems. 
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SALARIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Teaching personnel: Median salary for teachers of all ranks 
in American colleges and universities in 1955-1956 was $5,245, 
according to recent study by NEA Research Division. This com- 
pares with $4,000 for elementary and secondary public school 
teachers combined. Teachers holding rank of full professor earned 
median salary of $7,076. Associate professors earned $5,731. 
Assistant professors drew $4,921. Instructors trailed with 
$4,087. In general, highest salaries were paid by municipal 
universities, with median of $6,435, followed by state universi- 
ties, non-public universities, land-grant colleges, teachers 
colleges, state colleges, non-public colleges of over 1,000 en- 
rollment, non-public colleges of 500-999 enrollment, and small 
non-public colleges. 

Geographic variations: Highest salaries were paid in Far 
West, with median of $5,758, and lowest in Southeast, with median 
of $4,799. 

Administrative personnel: Presidents of these schools nat- 
urally topped administrative list with median salary of $11,314, 
with vice-presidents next at $10,467. Then came dean of college 
at $7,495, dean of students at $7,080, business manager at $6,682, 
director of athletics at $6,335, head football coach at $6,183, 
director of admissions at $6,127, dean of men at $5,985, head 
basketball coach at $5,664, head librarian at $5,437, registrar at 
$5,230, and dean of women at $5,200. 

Deans of professional schools: Median salary for deans of 
professional schools was $10,416 in this order: medicine, den- 
tistry, architecture, agriculture, law, engineering, arts and 
sciences, extension, education, business, and graduate school. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES AND ILLITERACY 


Expenditure per pupil: Senate Subcommittee to Investigate _ 
Juvenile Delinquency has issued report on Education and Juvenile 
Delinquency. Among many tables is report on expenditure per pupil 
on education, compiled by Dr. Willard E. Goslin of George Peabody 
College. As you would expect, New York tops list with almost 
$352. Next comes Delaware with almost $318, Oregon with $316, 

New Jersey and Wyoming with $312 each, Montana with $302, and 
District of Columbia with $301. Southern states trail, with 
Mississippi bringing up rear with almost $96. 


Per cent illiterate over 25 years old: Extent of illiteracy 
is inversely related to expenditures for education. Highest illit- 
eracy is found in southern states, especially Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina. 
Louisiana leads with almost 29 per cent. Iowa, with 3.9 per cent, 
has lowest record of illiteracy. Among other low illiteracy 
states are Utah, Oregon, Idaho, Nebraska, Vermont, Wyoming, 
Kansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North and South Dakota, Ohio, Washington, and District of 
Columbia. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROMOTES RESEARCH 


New program: Congress has appropriated more than a million 
dollars for research by colleges, universities, and State agencies 
in problems of education. New program will be conducted by 
Office of Education. Here are some of projects approved to date: 

Indiana University: Research will be undertaken to deter- 
mine why only one-fourth of top 10 per cent of Indiana's high 
School graduates in 1954-1955 entered college. Also studies will 
be made to learn how many of top 20 per cent of State's 1955-1956 
high school graduates don't continue their educational programs 
into college, and why they don't. Indiana will also investigate 
professional preparation and performance of students graduating 
from Indiana teacher training schools. Study will try to get at 
clearer conception of essentials for preparing qualified teachers. 

Vanderbilt University: Vanderbilt will conduct three-year 
study of causes of juvenile delinquency. Study will be made 
among children in grades 7 through 11 in two counties of Tennessee. 

Syracuse University: Syracuse will study attitudes of par- 
ents toward mentally retarded children—toward their education, 
present social adjustment, and later adult adjustment. Effects of 
community pressures, personal satisfactions and dissatisfactions, 
and other factors in development of teaching careers will be 
Studied in another three-year project at Syracuse. Syracuse will 
also attempt to determine how factors such as personality traits 
are involved in choice of teaching as career. This will be one- 
year project. 


Boston University: A three-year Boston project will seek 


simple group test to spot future delinquents within groups of non- 
readers, slow learners and mentally retarded children. Second 
Boston study will focus on language abilities and handicaps of 
mentally retarded children as shown by their reading, listening, 
Speaking, and writing. Among objectives will be identification of 
those language weaknesses which SML хараа dad to re- 
medial in ion, and outlining of remedial p 3 

dd cs This school will test effectiveness of modi- 
fied counseling procedure in promoting learning among bright 


Students who have been doing poorly in their school subjects. 


1955's Women College Graduates 


О WOMEN GRADUATES find that college 

has prepared them for work? What 
kinds of jobs do they get? Are their jobs 
related to their undergraduate training? 
Are women graduates satisfied with their 
first jobs? 

The answers to these questions are of 
considerable interest to many young women 
still in school. While they may anticipate 
marriage and family responsibilities in the 
future, the majority of college women are 
faced with the need or desire to support 
themselves immediately after graduation. 
Some select their vocational goals very 
early in life, but many enter college still 
undecided about what kind of job they 
would like. Lacking sufficient knowledge 
and experience, they can benefit from help 
and advice in planning their educational 
programs and preparing for future em- 
ployment. 

Many colleges and universities employ 
professionally trained personnel to. assist 
their students in obtaining a better under- 
standing of the jobs which may best satisfy 
their individual needs. Numerous re- 
sources are available for their use. Testing 
services can determine the primary apti- 
tudes and interests of students. Govern- 
ment agencies and private groups publish 
materials describing the requirements, 
duties, and opportunities in a wide array 
of occupational fields. Reports on salary 
and other labor market information are 
also becoming more readily available. 
Along with this expanding body of knowl- 
edge, it is also valuable to have information 


ALICE К. Lrororp is Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women's Affairs and Director of the 
Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

A more detailed report, entitled "Employment 
After College: Report on Women Graduates, Class 
of 1955," can be obtained by writing to the Women's 
Bureau. 
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In 1956 


concerning the job experiences of recent 
college graduates and whether college pre- 
pared them for entry into the world of 
work. 


Survey Purposes and Coverage 


Periodic inquiries concerning the activi- 
ties of alumni are made by many schools 
as part of their guidance and placement 
programs. Questions asked of the gradu- 
ates typically concern type of employment 
and rate of pay. Since these studies are 
usually made for administrative use, they 
generally are not available to other institu- 
tions or interested persons. Neither do 
they provide a nationwide picture of college 
graduates. 

Because of its interest in stimulating 
more widespread and adequate programs of 
vocational guidance and counseling 
throughout the country, the Women's Sec- 
tion of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Women's Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor cooperated 
in conducting a mail questionnaire survey 
of women who graduated from college in 
June 1955. A pilot study made in 1954 
had tested the feasibility of the project. 
While a study of the graduates' employment 
and related activities was expected to inter- 
est those concerned with the development 
and utilization of the nation's skilled 
womanpower, its immediate purpose was 
for use in guidance and counseling work. 

Survey participants included 108 col- 
leges and universities and about 3,000 of 
their women graduates. The respondents 
were representative of the 81,000 women 
who had graduated in June 1955 from co- 
educational and women's colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. This group 
is smaller than the 104,000 women reported 
by the U. S. Office of Education to have 
graduated from all colleges and universities 
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during the school year 1954-1955. Women 
who had received their degrees in some 
month other than June and those who had 
graduated from so-called men’s schools were 
excluded. The survey coverage by size of 
school is shown in TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 


Size of school 
(by number of 
women gradu-—_Sample—___ —— Total. 


Women graduates, June 1955 


ates) Number Per cent Number Per cent 
rotas. 2,919 100 81,108 100 
500 апа over. 252 9 8,027 10 
250 to 499... 631 21 17,207 21 
100 to 249... 997 34 26,017 32 
50 to 99...... 662 23 18,128 22 
Under 50 .... 377 13 11,729 15 


Comments of the Graduates 


The survey participants, selected on the 
basis of a scientific (stratified random) 
sample, expressed considerable interest in 
the survey and its aims. The graduates’ 
rate of response, about 70 per cent, was 
very good. Some indicated that their will- 
ingness to cooperate stemmed from the 
hope that the survey would help future 
students plan a more satisfactory educa- 
Попа] program. 

The respondents’ most provocative re- 
Marks were offered voluntarily in answer 
h a request for “ways in which your col- 
ge work might have been made more 
Valuable." Some took this opportunity to 
c itn praise and appreciation for the way 
Uoc had enriched their lives. Others 
ies specific suggestions for changes in 
T зе content Some who had become 

achers thought their methods courses and 
cence teaching should have contained 

Ore information on techniques and pro- 
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cedures. Numerous graduates wished they 
had studied typing and shorthand or had 
taken courses in homemaking, marriage, or 
child development. Not all felt that their 
course of study had maintained a satis- 
factory balance. There were liberal arts 
majors who wished they had had more vo- 


cational preparation and  job-oriented 
majors who longed for more cultural sub- 
jects. 


Among the job-oriented majors there was 
a nurse who “would have enjoyed taking 
more liberal arts courses,” and a pharmacist 
who regretted that “due to the nature of 
the pharmacy program . . . courses outside 
the science field could not have been taken.” 
On the other hand, typical comments of 
graduates who thought they had received 
insufficient vocational preparation follow: 


. my college work would have been more valu- 
able if I would have been given . . . better prep- 
aration on what to expect in opening positions 
after graduation. 

. . . more valuable if it had trained me for a 
specific job rather than being quite so general. 

. more valuable . . . [if] each student could 
secure a semester of outside placement in her field 
of study . . . to acquire all-important experience 
and confidence. 

I do believe it is the responsibility of the college to 
let its students know what they will be facing when 
they graduate. College fosters many dreams and 
ambitions which cannot survive disillusionment in 
the commercial world. 

At no time did I feel I had adequate information 
on what the various curriculums offered and what 
the requirements and job possibilities were for each. 
Thus, I drifted into elementary-[school] education 
rather than choosing after knowing what all the 
possibilities were. 

One of my pet peeves is the lack of help that college 
placement offices seem to provide for women. 

I feel my indecision now indicates lack of careful 
thought and questioning in college, particularly on 
my part... My plea would be for vocational guid- 
ance of a more personal nature. 

While these comments do not represent 
the view of all the graduates, they do re- 
flect the feeling that much more individual 
counseling could be given students to help 
them secure the direction and tools for a 
more satisfying life. The investigators 
share the feeling that some of the findings 
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seem rather generalized. With the experi- 
ence now gained, it is anticipated that the 
next survey will be expanded to secure 
more detailed information. 


Who are the June 1955 Women Gradu- 
ates? 


Six months after graduation the typical 
woman graduate of the class of June 1955 
was single, 22 years old, and employed. 
One-third of the survey group were married 
and a few—2 per cent—were widowed, 
separated, or divorced. Almost all were 
concerned with paid employment, either in 
the present or near future. Of every 100 
women, 80 were employed, 9 were attending 
school full time, 4 were seeking work, and 
7 were not in the labor market. 

Most of the women had specialized in 
undergraduate subjects customarily popular 
with women. First in rank was education, 
including 35 per cent of the group. About 
20 per cent of the graduates had majored 
in the humanities and arts: 10 per cent 
in English, 8 per cent in fine arts, and 2 per 
cent in foreign languages. Relatively few 
of the women had prepared for shortage 
occupations other than teaching. For ex- 
ample, 5 per cent had majored in nursing 
and other health fields, 3 per cent in bio- 
logical sciences, and 2 per cent each in 
physical sciences and in mathematics—all 
shortage areas needing more trained people. 

Among every eleven recent women gradu- 
ates, one was attending school full time 
and one part time. Stimulated by the de- 
mand for well-trained specialists, these 
women were continuing their studies in a 
wide variety of fields. The largest num- 
bers, however, were studying education, 
English, health, or business and commerce. 

About two-thirds of the full-time students 
were working toward a master’s degree; a 
few toward a doctorate; and most of the 
others toward a certificate for teaching or 
other type of work. One-fourth of the full- 
time students received scholarships and one- 
fifth were graduate assistants. The average 
amount of financial aid given each group 
was around $1,000. Of those not attend- 
ing school in the winter of 1955—1956, 
two-thirds reported they planned to do 
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graduate work some time in the future. 
The primary source of jobs for over one- 
third of the employed graduates was their 
college or university placement bureaus. 
This source rated first among teachers, 
chemists, mathematicians, and statisticians. 
Another fourth of the women, representing 
almost all the occupational groups, said 
that their families or friends had given them 
the most help in their job search. Employ- 
ment agencies, both private and public were 
mentioned principally by secretaries, sten- 
ographers, typists, and miscellaneous cleri- 
cal workers. A rather small number of 
women said they first learned of their jobs 
through newspaper advertisements. Many 
of the remaining women did not consider 
they had been assisted by the usual job 
sources and indicated they had made a 
direct job application on their own. 


Were They Satisfied With First Jobs? 


Most of the women graduates reported 
favorable reactions to their first jobs. High 
percentages of graduates answered affirma- 
tively to the questions in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 
Per cent 
Questions “Yes” 
Does job provide step forward?. 90 


Does it relate to college majo 84 
Is it type of job hoped for?. .. 83 
Does it meet economic needs?. 81 


Much of this favorable response can be 
credited to the good employment conditions 
encountered by the class of 1955. But some 
of the satisfaction may also be associated 
with the appreciation many newcomers 
have for the valuable experience gained on 
a first job. However, although most of the 
employed graduates secured jobs which 
were similar to what they had expected, 
the previously quoted comments indicate 
that some of the women might have made 
different choices in college if they had had 
more knowledge of all various job роѕѕі- 
bilities. 

Approximately 8 out of 10 of the em- 
ployed women graduates reported they 
were holding professional jobs in the winter 
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of 1955-1956; about 1'/s had clerical jobs; 
and the others were doing miscellaneous 
work. Most numerous jobs were those of 
teacher, secretary or stenographer, and 
nurse. Altogether, nine occupational 
groups covered four-fifths of the working 
graduates. These occupations are listed in 
"TABLE 3 with the numbers of women gradu- 
ates represented in the survey. 


TABLE 3 
Number of Women Surveyed in Selected 
б Occupations 
Occupation Women 
Professional: 
"Teachers . 39,552 
Nurses ... 2,585 
Biological technicians. 1,929 
Home economists..........+ А 887 
Copywriters, editors, reporters 650 
Chemists . E 470 
Mathematicians, statisticians 449 
Clerical: 
Secretaries, stenographers 4,908 
Typists . 1147 


Despite this heavy occupational concen- 
tration, some graduates were employed in 
more unusual jobs. In the group surveyed, 
there was a city planning technician, patent 
abstractor, research engineer, television pro- 
gram arranger, fabric designer, legal ad- 
ministrator of estates, and programmer for 
computing machines. 

In the opinion of more than four-fifths of 
the graduates, their first jobs were related 
to their undergraduate majors. This 
opinion was substantiated by the fact that 
most of the graduates reported employment 
in jobs for which they had been trained. 
In the predominant group, those who had 
prepared for teaching, fully three-fourths 
of the women with teaching certificates 
were employed as teachers. In addition, 
among other employed graduates, over 
nine-tenths of the nursing majors became 
nurses; two-thirds of the business and com- 
merce majors became secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, or miscellaneous clerical workers; 
two-thirds of the biological science majors 
became biological technicians; and one-half 
of the chemistry majors became chemists. 
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Graduates who secured jobs less closely 
related to their undergraduate major were 
using their training in a variety of ways. 
For instance, of the employed psychology 
majors, 22 per cent were teachers; 20 per 
cent were recreation, religious, social and 
welfare workers; 17 per cent were secretaries 
and stenographers; 15 per cent were mis- 
cellaneous professional workers; 12 per cent 
were miscellaneous clerical workers; 8 per 
cent were bank and insurance workers; 
and 6 per cent were employed in other 
fields. 

The demand for more teachers to staff 
the nation’s expanding school system has 
focused special attention on the college 
youths who are securing teacher training 
and accepting teaching jobs. In the June 
1955 class, almost three-fourths of the 
women took some teacher training. Most 
of these secured a certificate and were teach- 
ing in the winter of 1955-1956. About 
one-tenth of the certificate holders ac- 
cepted other jobs and a small proportion 
were unemployed, although some of these 
had arranged to teach during the following 
semester. About 4 per cent of the certifi- 
cate holders were continuing their educa- 
tion and about 6 per cent were not in the 
labor market. 

Two-thirds of the certificates secured by 
the 1955 women graduates were for ele- 
mentary schools and two-fifths were for 
secondary schools. A few of these gradu- 
ates held certificates for both types of 
schools. Four out of five of the certificates 
entitled the holder to teach in one state and 
most of the other certificates, in two states. 
Less than 4 per cent of the teachers among 
the June 1955 graduates did not have a 
certificate; most of these were taking educa- 
tion courses in addition to teaching. 


How Much Did the Graduates Earn? 


The average salary of the women gradu- 
ates employed full time was $3,141 a year. 
Earnings of most of the women were con- 
centrated between $2,500 and $4,000. 
About 12 per cent earned less than $2,500 
and almost 7 per cent more than $4,000. 

To give college students more realistic 
expectations about their future salaries, it 
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is helpful to relate the salaries of recent 
graduates to their undergraduate majors. 
Our survey reveals some significant differ- 
ences. Generally speaking, those women 
who had training in physical sciences and 
health fields received the highest salaries, 
as shown in TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 
Average Salaries of Graduates in Different 
Fields 
Undergraduate Major Annual average 
Physical sciences, . $3,670 
Health fields. . 3,469 
Nursing 3,451 
3,402 
Sociology and social work 3,214 
Education 3,204 
Business and commerce... . 3,135 
Social sciences (misc.). $,122 
Home economics 3,037 
3,015 
2,987 
Psychology 2,862 
Foreign languages 2,849 
2,660 


Considered in terms of jobs held by the 
recent graduates, the best pay was received 
by chemists (average $3,900) and mathe- 
maticians and statisticians ($3,848). Rela- 
tively high salaries were averaged also by 
nurses ($3,438), home economists ($3,341), 
and recreation, religious, social and welfare 
workers ($3,214). Although the average 
starting salary for teachers ($3,197) was 
below these groups, it compared favorably 
with those employed as biological techni- 
cians ($3,088), copywriters, editors, and 
reporters ($3,020); and secretaries and sten- 
ographers ($2,895). 


Other Values 


The women graduates generally viewed 
their college education as something more 
than preparation for future employment. 
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By their own report, only one-fourth of the 
group were planning to have a career. An- 
other fourth said they expected to work 
“indefinitely” or “only as necessary,” but 
did not have a career in mind. On the 
other hand, almost half the recent graduates 
considered paid employment as a temporary 
activity between school and marriage. 
When asked whether their college experi- 
ence helped them in their role as house- 
wife or mother, nine-tenths of those who 
answered the questions said, “Yes.” 

Over two-thirds of the women were 
active members of some organized group 
and one-fourth of these were officers. Al- 
most one-half belonged to a church or re- 
ligious organization; over one-third to a 
professional society related to work; and 
almost one-fourth to a social or community 
welfare organization. 

Thus, in their roles as workers, home- 
makers, and citizens, the recent women 
graduates were undertaking their adult 
responsibilities. In a nation founded on 
family life, the wife-mother role is of major 
significance to women. But there are cir- 
cumstances which also make it important 
for some women to work. One-third of 
our graduates were married and about 70 
per cent of these were combining jobs and 
marriage. 

The sum of the training and employ- 
ment experience of these women graduates 
is a subject of vital interest to those analyz- 
ing the Nation's manpower situation or 
formulating manpower policies. | With 
women comprising one-third of the present 
work force in our country, the effective use 
of our trained womanpower has become 
increasingly significant. But to the women 
themselves, the subject remains essentially 
personal. Because many graduates had 
found the transition from learning to doing 
to be sometimes difficult, they willingly 
shared their experiences in the hope that 
the way could be made easier for those to 
follow. 
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THE DISCIPLINARY INTERVIEW 


HERBERT C. PEIFFER, Jr. and DONALD E. WALKER 


Tz CONDUCT OF the disciplinary interview 
is becoming a lost art. In these days 
of nondirective counseling and the non- 
judgmental approach to social deviation, 
there seems to be a tendency among per- 
sonnel workers to relegate the function of 
discipline to an increasingly obscure place 
in the personnel structure. 

Customarily the duties of discipline fall 
in the office of the Dean of Students, where 
frequently these functions seem to be per- 
formed without conviction, and without a 
guiding philosophy to redeem them. The 
disciplinary interview is seldom a pleasant 
experience for either participant. The re- 
luctances of the erring student scarcely 
need elaboration. The administrator also 
doubtless suffers trepidation since he may 
share the general middle-class inhibition 
against the expression of hostility. There 
is frequently questionable legal sanction for 
punishment procedures; and finally, the 
administrator is resistant to the role of law 
enforcement officer vis-à-vis the students 
with whom he must work cooperatively 
most of the year. 

The low estate of the disciplinary inter- 
view among personnel workers may derive 
also, in part, from a relative lack of tech- 
niques appropriate to the occasion. If this 
surmise is correct, the following systema- 
tized observations on this theme are in 
order. 

First of all, it seems entirely appropriate 
to underscore our complete subscription to 
the dictum that punishment as an end in 
itself is never justified in the context of 
school correctional procedure. It is axio- 
matic that unmitigated punishment only 
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arouses defensiveness and seldom or never 
results in constructive changes in attitude. 
Equally basic in the educative process, 
however, is the recognition that part of 
our function as educators is to recognize 
and reward the mature and rational de- 
cisions and behaviors of our students, and 
to discourage those behaviors which are 
immature, unreasoning, and unwholesome. 

Ideally, the disciplinary interview should 
be an integrative experience for the student. 
The student should be led to an awareness 
of the discrepancy between the misbehavior 
in question and the basic ideals and codes 
to which he himself subscribes. In the light 
of this definition, it seems well to under- 
score the qualification that no single tech- 
nique or group of techniques will yield 
fortunate issue with every misbehaving 
student. 

A small minority of students will have 
made hopelessly deviant value commitments 
from childhood on. Some few students 
will approximate the broad outlines of the 
psychopathic personality sketched in the 
textbooks on abnormal psychology. The 
techniques here proposed for the discipli- 
nary interview derive from numberless en- 
counters with the great middle group of 
students who have no involved and morbid 
psychiatric background. 


Underlying Attitude Important 


The disciplinary technique we propose 
contains certain basic attitudinal elements 
which undergird and complement the spe- 
cific techniques. These elements are inter- 
related. None the less we shall list them in 
the interests of clarity and emphasis. 


1. The general attitude and pervasive at- 
mosphere of the interview in which the 
administrator manifests a real but ob- 
jective concern over the problem, and 
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equally important, a genuine sympathy 
for the student involved is tremendously 
important. Should the administrator 
give the impression that he remains in 
a superior and judgmental position, from 
whence he communicates with a less 
worthy being, the intent of the interview 
will be frustrated. 

. It is crucial that the student feel that it 
is the unfortunate act that he has com- 
mitted which is being condemned, and 
not he asa person. The assumption that 
he is better than his act should be ap- 
parent to the student. 

3. The administrator presents himself as 
merely the spokesman of the institution, 
or of some campus or community group 
in which the student himself is a partici- 
pant or member. By so doing objec- 
tivity may more easily be maintained 
and the feeling developed within the 
student that he is involved in a matter 
not with one individual alone, but with 
many persons, principally his peers. 

4. A spirit of a common problem to be 
worked through should pervade the 
interview. It should be apparent that 
the problem is of equal concern to the 
school and to the student. 

5. Whatever penalties are indicated should 
be presented as natural consequences of 
the act. There should be nothing of the 
feeling that the administrator metes out 
the punishment from malice or even out 
of greater wisdom. 

6. 'The purpose of the interview is to sum- 
mon forth from the student greater self- 
understanding and reorientation. It is 
not the purpose of the interview to crush 
the student, to humiliate him, or to 
make him feel uniquely evil. 


To 


Illustrative Techniques 


The specific techniques of the interview 
acquire integrity only to the extent that 
they reflect desirable basic attitudes. We 
list the following suggestions on technique 
with the clear recognition that technique is 
a derived and secondary manifestation of 
these attitudinal elements. They are not a 
final answer. The interview material is 
intended to be illustrative rather than ex- 
emplary. Let us consider the techniques. 

l. At the beginning of the interview 
some attempt should be made to sense the 
mood of the student and to begin from this 
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point. If, for example, the student is in- 
clined to “laugh it up,” it is wiser to open 
the interview in lighter mood and gradually 
become more serious, rather than attempt- 
ing to over-awe the offender with a sober 
and censorial demeanor. 

2. Generally speaking, it is best to open 
the interview with a statement indicating 
the nature of the interview, rather than to 
keep the student in the uncertain position 
of "sparring" to see how much is known 
about his misbehavior. 

3. It is expedient to include a statement 
early in the interview incorporating the 
assumption that the act in question has 
been committed. If the evidence is not 
complete, then the interview should not 
be disciplinary, but rather fact-finding and 
much of the present discussion would not 
be applicable. 

Suggestions 2 and 3 may frequently be 
included with some statement of regret at 
the misbehavior of the student; for example, 
the interview might open in the following 
manner: 


Dean: Thanks for coming in, Chuck. I'm sorry to 
have to mention this particular problem to you, 
but when I learned that the boys let liquor enter 
into your dormitory party last Friday I thought 
we'd better get together on the matter right away. 


4. An effort should be made by the inter- 
viewer to avoid statements that can be 
denied or challenged by the student. "There 
seems little purpose in diverting the dis- 
cussion by dwelling on the debatable details 
of the censurable conduct. For example, 
in the following brief interview excerpt the 
interviewer declines to argue a contested 
point but presses the basic issue. In the 
early stages of the interview, particularly, 
the questions should be phrased in such 
a manner that agreement will be reached on 
factual material. 


Dean: As dorm president you attended the party 
yourself, didn't you? 

Student: Yes, I was there,—except for maybe twenty 
minutes or so when I went out to get some 
cigarettes. 

Dean: Do you recall when that was, Chuck? 

Student: A little before midnight, I guess,—prob- 
ably about eleven forty-five. 
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Dean: But other than that, you were there for the 
whole evening, weren't you? 

Student: Yes. 

Dean: Chuck, were you aware that some of the boys 
were pouring out the drinks pretty freely in the 
patio? 

Student: I honestly didn't see it, Dean. 

Dean: Did you have amy inkling that this was 
going on? 

Student: There seemed to be a lot of traffic in that 
direction, so I guess I'll have to admit that I had 
suspicions. 

Dean: Then you really didn't take the trouble to 
look into the matter yourself? 

Student: Well, 1 went over to the patio doorway а 
couple of times. 

Dean: But you didn't actually look into what was 
going on? 

Student; No, sir, I’m afraid I didn’t. 

Dean: Ym sorry, Chuck. This is a tough one. 
Our problem now seems to be, ‘Where do we go 
from here?" 


5. The technique of the leading question 
requiring clarification or further explana- 
tion on the part of the student seems basic 
to the approach here presented. Bald ac- 
cusations or recriminations may lead either 
to argument on the one hand, or to abject 
acceptance by the student of a completely 
negative self-evaluation on the other hand, 
with little opportunity to explore the rami- 
fications of the problem. To illustrate, in 
abbreviated fashion, the interview cited 
previously, might continue in the following 
manner: 


Dean: Would you think that the next step, Chuck, 
is to refer this matter to the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee for investigation and action? That’s the 
procedure outlined in the code developed last 
year by the Residence Halls Council. 

Student: Does the code cover situations of this 
kind? 

Dean: Yes, it covers such matters very definitely. 
It states that the possession Or consumption of 
liquor at a student organization function con- 
stitutes a violation of college regulations. You 
are unfamiliar with the code? 

Student: 1 guess I glanced at it a time or two in 
the files, Honestly, Dean, is this such an im- 
portant matter? Most of us in the dorm are 
veterans and have been used to taking a drink 
or two when we feel like it. Isn't the ruling sort 
of childish, since all of us are adults? 

Dean: Oh, then all of the people at the party were 
over twenty-one, including the young ladies? 
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Student: (embarrassed laugh) Well I guess I 
couldn't speak for everyone, but most of us are 
over twenty-one. 

Dean: You know, don't you, of the State regulations 
concerning serving alcoholic beverages to minors? 

Student: Well, 1 guess I do. 

Dean: Were you aware that persons found so do- 
ing are subject to prosecution for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor? 

Student: 1 guess I've heard something like that. 

Dean: 1 wonder whether you agree with me that 
both you and I, as a representative of the college, 
would be in somewhat of an awkward position if 
such a charge were presented. 

Student: Yes, I certainly wouldn't want to bring 
anybody else into this. 

Dean: Ym glad you look at it that way, Chuck. 
I'm convinced that the problem is a very impor- 
tant one and that the college cannot afford to be 
jockeyed into a position of condoning drinking. 

Student: Well, I really am sorry about this thing. 
Perhaps referring it to the Disciplinary Committee 
is what we should do. Can you tell me what will 
probably happen—what the penalty might be? 

Dean: Ym afraid I can't speak for the entire Com- 
mittee, Chuck. However, having seen the Com- 
mittee in action for three semesters now, І be- 
lieve I can say that the members are usually pretty 
much impressed when students can demonstrate 
comprehension of the meaning of a problem and 
can outline a plan for eliminating difficulties in 
the future. Do you suppose that you and the 
others of your cabinet can put together such a 
plan? 

Student: 


6. From the above exchange, it becomes 
apparent that the student carries some por- 
tion of the responsibility for the conduct 
of the interview, although the structuring 
of the interview and the initiative in the 
interchanges remain with the administrator. 
This student participation, to the extent 
that it occurs, promotes self-evaluation of 
behavior and limits reactions of complete 
negativism. , 

7. There would seem to be an optimum 
reaction level for the student. Callous in- 
difference would represent one undesirable 
extreme reaction. Severe self-disparaging 
reactions would seem also, in most cases, to 
be unfortunate. Occasionally, some ready- 
made rationalization might be provided for 
the student which would tend to put his 
behavior on some moderately acceptable 
basis, at least in its original intent or under- 


I think we can. We'd certainly like to try. 
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standing. These rationalizations should 
be presented as possible explanations of 
the behavior in question, not extenuations, 
and should not, of course, be proposed so 
convincingly as to seem to justify future 
misconduct of the same type. 


Dean: From what you say, I gather that some con- 
fusion may have existed concerning the newly 
established code. Would you be willing to agree 
that a letter be sent to the Residence Hall Coun- 
cil, asking that the code be read by every member 
of the Council? 

Student; Yes, that would help. 

Dean: Let's do it now, if you have a few moments. 
(Calls secretary and dictates proposed memo- 
randum, with the help of the student.) 


8. The association of a certain sympa- 
thetic non-judgmental and objective ap- 
proach in the interview and the specific 
techniques, here proposed, would seem to 
imply that some administrators would be 
better qualified for this type of disciplinary 
interview than others. This is perhaps true. 
It is nevertheless our feeling that many of 


the suggested techniques here proposed may 
be useful even in another attitudinal con- 
text. 

9. When further disciplinary action is 
indicated as a result of the interview, the 
codes or rules providing for the action may 
be cited for the student informally and 
possible alternative courses of action per- 
missible within the established rules and 
codes may be discussed. Certainly repri- 
mand and penalty should be presented 
finally without moralizing, without anger, 
and without elation. 

We make no apology for our defense of 
discipline as a part of the student personnel 
program. We make no plea for an exten- 
sion of the function of discipline. It is not 
our doctrine that correctional procedure 
should in any way supplant or even comple- 
ment counseling procedure. We argue that 
correction is a neglected function, but a 
necessary one in the foreseeable future. 
This being the case, we plead only for the 
application of intelligence and concern to 
this important area. 


Federal Grants for Study of Juvenile Delinquency 


The administration will again ask Congress for Federal grants to the states 
for work on the growing problem of juvenile delinquency, Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has announced. Mr. Folsom 
said the proposal would call for three types of grants to be made to the 
states, for a period of five years, to encourage improvements in police, court, 
detention, probation, and special social services required in the control and 
reduction of juvenile delinquency. 

One type of grant would help states and institutions of higher learning un- 
dertake a variety of training activities, to provide more trained personnel to 
work with delinquent youth. A second type would be for demonstrations or 
studies of regional or national significance, such as work with frequent re- 
peater cases. The third type of grant is intended to encourage state and 
community efforts to raise standards of work with delinquent-prone youth and 
with those adjucated delinquent. 

"For seven consecutive years," Mr. Folsom commented, "the number of 
delinquent youngsters appearing in juvenile courts has gone up... With 
a greatly increased child population, we are in danger, as a nation, of seeing 
these numbers increase still further unless more effective measures are 
taken. .. We now have abundant evidence that simply offering technical 
assistance to these agencies (dealing with juvenile delinquents) is not enough 
to modernize methods of coping with delinquency. States and communities 
should have some financial encouragement." 
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Factored Aptitude Series of 


Business and Industrial Tests 


JOSEPH E. KING 


ness and Industrial Tests is a series of 
14 tests, published in 1947, and designed for 
use with adults in business and industry. 
Norms and job standards were established 
for 24 major job areas in business and in- 
dustry. The tests also have some implica- 
tion for vocational guidance. 

By 1946, it was felt that research studies 
such as those of the Thurstones, Guilford, 
and others, had fairly well established the 
fact that intelligence cannot be treated as a 
single general ability (e.g. the IQ), but 
must be divided into its component parts, 
factors, or aptitudes. The factor theory 
was particularly relevant for prediction of 
job success in business and industry, in 
terms of the diversity of job titles, and of 
the various duties and assignments involved 
in a particular job classification—even such 
routine and repetitive job titles as junior 
clerk or unskilled worker. A single, "shot- 
gun-type” test of clerical aptitude, for ex- 
ample, would be of little value for pointing 
out the, applicant's strengths, weaknesses, 
and probable efficiency of performance in 
the various permutations and combinations 
of clerical job duties. The Factored Apti- 
tude Series was thus developed on the basis 
of factor theory; and the Series contains 
measures of the eight factors of comprehen- 
sion, reasoning, systems, perception, fluency, 
memory, space relations, and coordination. 
Seventeen tests were needed in order to 
cover the language and non-language 
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aspects of certain factors, specialized types 
of comprehension found in business and 
industry, and to provide more than one 
test for certain important factors. 


Applicability 

The Series is most applicable to business 
and industry, in terms of problems in selec- 
tion, placement, training, job assignments, 
transfer, and promotion of employees [5, 61. 

The series also has applicability for high 
schools and colleges. The implication of 
the tests for vocational guidance and career 
planning is based on the premise that the 
aptitudes being measured mature by the 
age of 16. Two unpublished studies of 
high school juniors and seniors showed no 
significant differences in mean scores on 
any of the tests except Office Terms and 
Sales Terms as compared to adult norms. 
Students in their junior or senior year of 
high school may thus be compared with 
their later “competitors” in business and 
industry in terms of their aptitude qualifica- 
tion for a certain type of job, and course 
work then selected to prepare them for a 
certain job area or family. 


Contents 


The series currently consists of fourteen 
tests, designed to measure eight intelligence 
factors, as follows: 

1. Comprehension—the aptitude to un- 
derstand ideas, words, pictures, other types 
of information in business and industrial 
fields. Three tests in the series measure 
the comprehension factor: Office Terms, 
testing office or business vocabulary; Sales 
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Terms, testing sales vocabulary; and Tools, 
testing tool or mechanical information (the 
Tools test, like a number of the other tests 
in the series is non-verbal, uses pictures, 
and requires no reading or writing; the 
non-verbal test is particularly applicable 
in measuring the true aptitudes of mechani- 
cal or factory personnel by eliminating the 
verbal or language factor) Three addi- 
tional tests of the comprehension factor are 
being constructed: Mechanical Terms, Sci- 
entific Terms, and Supervisor Terms. 

2. Reasoning—the aptitude to attack and 
solve difficult problems, to think logically, 
to foresee and plan, to deal with abstract 
relations. Reasoning is measured by the 
Judgment test, which uses the well-known 
item types of number series, letter series, 
letter groups that do not belong. A non- 
verbal reasoning test is also in preparation 
called Differences. 

3. Systems—the aptitude to work rapidly 
and accurately with numbers, files, codes, 
symbols, standard procedures—any system 
in which a set of symbols is manipulated 
by certain rules. "This factor is measured 
by the Numbers test. 

4. Perception—the aptitude to scan and 
locate details quickly, to recognize like- 
nesses and differences rapidly. Тһе percep- 
tion factor is measured by two tests: Per- 
ception, testing perceptual speed with words 
and numbers, and used for clerical and 
other jobs involving paperwork and details; 
and Precision, a non-verbal test, measuring 
perceptual speed with pictures, such as in 
inspector or designer assignments. 

5. Fluency—the aptitude to use words 
with ease, to write and talk without block- 
ing or searching for the right word. It is 
measured by the Fluency test, having the 
job applicant write words beginning or 
ending with certain letters, names of objects 
in various categories. 

6. Memory—the aptitude to recognize and 
recall rote associations, such as names and 
faces. It is measured by a name-face test 
called Memory. 

7. Space Relations—the aptitude to visu- 
alize sizes, shapes, spatial relations of ob- 
jects in two and three dimensions; sense of 
layout and organization. There are three 
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tests in the series measuring space relations, 
since this factor has shown validity for me- 
chanical jobs, technical job classifications 
such as engineer, designer and scientist, and 
also validates at the supervisory and man- 
agement levels to indicate aptitude to plan, 
layout and organize work projects. The 
Parts test is an adaptation of the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board item-type; the Blocks 
test uses block-counting items from the 
Army General Classification Test; the Di- 
mension test uses the Thurstone rotated 
and reverse figures item-type. 

8. Goordination—the aptitude for fine 
and gross muscular control, dexterity, coor- 
dination of the eye and hand. This factor 
is measured by an apparatus test of nut-bolt- 
washer manipulation (Motor), and by a 
paper-and-pencil test of tracing, tapping 
and dotting (Dexterity). 


Construction 


The Factored Aptitude Series was not 
developed from a full-scale factor analysis 
such as employed by the Thurstones in 
their original studies, or by Guilford and 
his associates in the Air Force Psychology 
Program; but by using item-types which 
previous investigators had found to be pure 
in their saturation for a single factor (e.g. 
as reported by French in his factorial studies 
of intelligence). 

In constructing a given test, from one to 
three of these pure item-types were used, 
and the specific items were phrased in con- 
tent pertinent to business and industry and 
to the job family to which the factor was 
considered most closely related. Approxi- 
mately 70 items were constructed for each 
test, and administered on a power basis for 
the item studies. The items were then 
studied statistically to see that they were 
homogeneous (phi coefficients average 0.65), 
arranged in order of difficulty (D coefficients 
range from 0.90 to 0.20, with an average 
of 0.62), and functioning as they should. (4- 
choice spread, and positive phi's). 

On the basis of this item study, the first 
form of the test was assembled. One of 
the objectives in the development of the 
Factored Aptitude Series was short time 
limits (approximately 5 minutes per test). 
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Such time limits were considered appropri- 
ate in light of the factor homogeneity of the 
tests; and since a battery of tests would be 
used to predict efficiency on the various 
assignments within a given job title, testing 
time for rank-and-file jobs (clericals and 
mechanicals) should not exceed one-half 
hour. 

Each test as a whole, with its speed time 
limit, was then administered to pilot groups, 
and studied in terms of its distribution, 


reliabilities, and  intercorrelations with 
other tests. Item functioning was also re- 
checked. 


Administration and Scoring 


An attempt was made to make the admin- 
istration and scoring as simple as possible 
for two reasons: in business and industry, 
tests are usually administered and scored 
by a personnel clerk, who may or may not 
have had training in psychology and psy- 
chometrics; secondly, the more difficult the 
test directions, the more chance that an 
extraneous verbal factor may complicate 
the measure. 

Each of the tests is set up with a practice 
page which the applicant works out him- 
self. In most tests, pages 2 and 3 of the 
booklet contain the actual test questions. 
The time limit on most of the tests is 5 
minutes. Four printed scoring keys are 
used to score all the tests (two of the keys 
are used with more than one test). 


Norms 


Normative data of between 5,000 and 
10,000 cases of job applicants and employed 
adults were available on each of the 14 
tests in 1950. A conversion table was set 
up at that time for converting the raw scores 
to percentiles and stanines. Additional 
samples of norms have been added to this 
original norm group and also studied inde- 
pendently, but have shown no significant 
deviation from the 1950 tables. 

Only one set of norms are published for 
the Factored Aptitude Series, based on the 
employed adult population, though in some 
tests, more heavily weighted in certain job 
families, e.g., the Perception test norms 
have a greater percentage of clerical work- 
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ers than is found in employed adults in 
general. Norm tables, based on age, sex, 
job classification, and so on, have not been 
developed for the reason that it was con- 
sidered that jobs have certain basic aptitude 
requirements, regardless of the age, sex, or 
background of the applicant. While it is 
known that on some of the Factored Apti- 
tude tests there are sex differences, if the 
job requirement is a stanine score between 
6 and 9, this requirement is a constant, and 
separate norm tables merely introduce ex- 
traneous variables. 


Reliability 

Reliabilities of a split-half, odd-even, or 
Kuder-Richardson type are spurious for the 
Factored Aptitude tests, since the test items 
are highly homogeneous and the tests are 
highly speeded. These reliabilities, when 
computed for the tests, range from 0.89 to 
0.96, and should be disregarded. 

In studies of speed-power reliability, the 
tests were given with their regular time 
limit, and then an additional 4 to 6 minutes 
allowed. Correlations (uncorrected) were 
found as follows (N = 200 adults): Office 
Terms (0.88), Sales Terms (0.90), Tools 
(0.87), Judgment (0.89), Numbers (0.94), 
Perception (0.90), Precision (0.91), Fluency 
(0.86), Memory (0.87), Dimension (0.91), 
Parts (0.86), Blocks (0.87), Dexterity (0.89), 
and Motor (0.94). A small sample has been 
available for a test-retest study (6-month 
interim), and test-retest correlations (uncor- 
rected) were found as follows (N = 100 
adults): Office Terms (0.83), Sales Terms 
(0.82), Tools (0.85), Judgment (0.80), 
Numbers (0.91), Perception (0.86), Preci- 
sion (0.82), Fluency (0.79), Memory (0.81), 
Dimension (0.83) Parts (0.85), Blocks 
(0.80), Dexterity (0.84), and Motor (0.90). 

One of the problems in reliability of 
short time limit tests is the restriction of 
range in score distribution. This may be 
prevented by proper construction of the 
items, and selection of items with D values 
which will produce a desirable raw score 
range. The raw score spread on each of the 
Factored Aptitude tests is about 40 raw 
score points, and there is no significant skew- 
ness or kurtosis in test gistributian curves. 
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Another aspect in terms of reliability is 
that the Factored Aptitude Tests are rarely 
used singly, but rather in a battery of tests 
for a certain job area. From this battery, 
which will consist of from 3 to 7 individual 
tests, a composite weighted score is derived 
—the total weighted score from a battery, 
then, might be considered equivalent to a 
single test of 15 to 35 minutes in length. 
Two studies of this composite weighted 
score in terms of reliability have been car- 
ried out, and reliabilities over 0.90 were 
found, In one study, a sample of 100 
numbers clerks took the Office Terms, Num- 
bers, Perception and Judgment tests, and 
a composite weighted score was derived 
from these four tests. Тһе four tests were 
then re-taken three months later and an- 
other weighted score obtained. The two 
weighted scores correlated 0.92. 


Intercorrelations 


Intercorrelations between the tests in the 
Factored Aptitude Series generally follow 
the reported intercorrelations of factor-type 
tests. Lowest intercorrelations are found 
for the Motor test with other tests in the 
series (0.05 to 0.15); next between the 
verbal and non-verbal tests of different fac- 
tors (0.15 to 0.35); and next between the 
verbal tests of different factors (0.20 to 
0.50). The average intercorrelation be- 
tween scores on tests for the eight factors 
is 0.85. 

Correlations were also computed between 
the Factored Aptitude tests and other stand- 
ard personnel tests in use. In general, the 
factor components of the two tests indi- 
cated the size of the correlation found. For 
example, the Perception test and the Min- 
nesota Clerical Test correlate 0.76 (N = 
428 adults). ‘The Office Terms test cor- 
relates with the Wonderlic Personnel Test 
0.74 (N = 852 adults) and with the Otis 
test 0.72 (N = 223 adults). The Tools test 
correlates with the Purdue Mechanical 
Adaptability Test 0.63 (N = 129). The 
Parts test correlates with the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test 0.84 (N = 174). 
The Motor test correlates with the Minne- 
sota Rate of Manipulation Test 0.78 (N = 
143). 
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Validity 

The above pre-validation data as well as 
some validation studies were available in 
1947 and 1948. It was recognized at that 
time, however, that the optimum program 
of personnel testing was not single tests, 
from which the personnel man must select 
the proper combination and make correct 
interpretations for his company job clas- 
sifications—but rather a group of tests vali- 
dated by the publisher for basic job areas 
in business and industry, and made avail- 
able in job area packets with preset and 
objective weighting methods. 

A research program was thus developed 
in 1948 which proceeded as follows: (1) 
validation of the Factored Aptitude Tests 
in terms of various business and industrial 
job classifications; (2) study of these clas- 
sifications and the validities in an attempt 
to arrive at a series of basic job areas—with 
specific job titles within each area com- 
parable in terms of the aptitude factors 
required to learn and perform the assign- 
ments, but with variance from area to area 
in terms of the factors involved and the 
factor weights; (3) the publication of test 
batteries for these basic job areas, with a 
weighted score grid to combine the indi- 
vidual test scores properly into a composite 
prediction score; and (4) simplification of 
this program sufficiently that it could be 
operated by the personnel staff of a typical 
business and industrial organization. This 
program was called the Job-Tests Program, 
and was released in 1951. 

The first step in the development of the 
Job-Tests Program was a job analysis of 
the common jobs in business and industry— 
in terms of the aptitudes or factors required 
to learn and perform each job successfully. 
This analysis was carried out both subjec- 
tively—by reading job descriptions and ob- 
serving actual performance on the job, and 
then analyzing the jobs in terms of aptitude 
similarity; and objectively—by making inde- 
pendent validation studies on a series of 
separate job titles (for example, a study of 
a series of separate job titles at the junior 
clerk level, such as file clerk, checker, direc- 
tory clerk, posting clerk, proofreader, ship- 
ping clerk, sorter), and then grouping job 
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titles of comparable test validities into a 
given job area. From these studies, the 24 
job areas emerged. These are as follows: 


Clerical: Junior Clerk, Numbers Clerk, Office 
Machine Operator, Contact Clerk, Senior Clerk, 
Secretary. 

Mechanical: Unskilled Worker, Semi-Skilled 
Worker, Factory Machine Operator, Vehicle Opera- 
tor, Inspector, Skilled Worker. 

Sales: Sales Clerk, Salesman, Sales Engineer. 

Technical: Scientist, Engineer, Office "Technical, 
Writer, Designer, Instructor. 

Supervisor: Office Supervisor, Sales Supervisor, 
Factory Supervisor. 


A manual, “The 24 Job-Test Areas" [8], 
was prepared giving a description of each 
of these areas, and an index of about 800 
common job titles and their DOT code 
numbers as related to these 24 job areas. 
In this way, a company might take its job 
titles, relate them back to the 24 job areas, 
and use the tests recommended for a certain 
job area. 

Each employee, on whom test scores and 
a job efficiency score were available, was 
then placed into one of these 24 basic job 
areas. The main criterion measure used in 
the validation studies was a Performance 
rating questionnaire developed by Indus- 
trial Psychology, Inc. 141. 

The next step was to compute the sta- 
tistical correlation and regression line (av- 
erage performance stanine at each test 
stanine) between each test and job perform- 
ance in each of the job areas. The linear 
correlation was first computed. If the re- 
gression line indicated that a non-linear 
correlation existed, this was then computed. 
Non-linear relations were often found with 
tests such as Office Terms, Sales Terms, and 
Judgment for rank-and-file employees, in 
that the employees who made low scores 
were poor performers, those making average 
scores were good performers, but those mak- 
ing high scores were also poor performers. 

Studies of this situation brought forth 
the theory of over-qualification—a clerical 
worker who scores high (stanine of 7, 8 or 
9) on the Office Terms test will be a rapid 
learner and a good performer for a certain 
period of time. However, she has more 
comprehension factor than the job can ab- 
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sorb, and thus the job assignments chal- 
lenge her for only a limited amount of time. 
Then they become routine, repetitive, bor- 
ing, lacking in stimulation. The end-result 
—the overqualified employee becomes as in- 
efficient, and even more dissatisfied, trouble- 
some and annoying than the underqualified 
employee. This was indicated in the valid- 
ity studies by a non-linear correlation. 

As an example of these validation coef- 
ficients, 1,147 junior clerks were studied, 
who were off the learning or training curve, 
and on whom sufficient test scores and a 
comparable job efficiency score (in most 
cases the IPI Performance: Clerical merit 
rating) were available. The Factored Apti- 
tude tests which had been administered to 
these employees were Office Terms, Judg- 
ment, Numbers, Perception, Fluency, Mem- 
ory, Parts and Dexterity. The correlations 
between these tests and job efficiency were 
0.42, 0.22, 0.35, 0.53, 0.19, 0.17, 0.15, and 
0.27 respectively. The Office Terms and 
Judgment correlations were non-linear. 

The next step was to select the tests which 
would provide the optimum battery for 
predicting job success in each job area. 
'Three major considerations were involved: 
(1) the size of the validity coefficient (an 
attempt was made to include no tests which 
correlated below 0.25 with the job success 
criterion), and the pattern of the regression 
line; and (2) the intercorrelation between 
the valid tests to be considered for inclusion 
in the battery—the general rule being to in- 
clude only one test of each factor (the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient was used to con- 
sider points 1 and 2 in combination); and 
(8) the importance of the job area—the con- 
sideration here being that since less com- 

lex and fewer assignments were involved 
in lower-level jobs, fewer predictive meas- 
ures would be needed since fewer aptitudes 
were involved in the job performance. 

In the Junior Clerk area, therefore, three 
tests were selected, Office Terms, Numbers 
and Perception. The Dexterity test was 
considered for inclusion in the battery be- 
cause of its correlation with the criterion 
of 0.27, but was not included since this 
factor does not play a part in job duties 
of all junior clerk titles studied individually. 
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The next step was to weight the tests 
retained in the battery and to prepare a 
weighted score grid which could be used 
by personnel departments. Test weights 
were set in terms of the correlation coef- 
ficient, the regression line for each test, and 
the intercorrelation with other tests in the 
battery. Beta weights resulting from mul- 
tiple correlations were used as guides. A 
number of methods of assigning test weights 
were studied, including critical scores, plus- 
minus weight values, etc. The present 
system of weighting was found to be the 
most effective since it allowed for variation 
in the weights along the test stanine scale, 
provided for weighting of non-linear rela- 
tionships, and also provided a fairly simple 
method so that the scoring and weighting 
could be performed by a personnel clerk. 

In the Junior Clerk area, for example, the 
Perception test received the highest weight 
—a total possible weight value of 9 points. 
The Office Terms test received the next 
highest weight, 6 possible points. However, 
due to the non-linear relation, the maxi- 
mum possible weight of 6 was not given 
to the test stanine of 9, but rather to test 
stanine 6. The Numbers test was given a 
maximum weight of 5. In the actual Junior 
Clerk grid, each stanine is assigned a weight, 
and a total weighted score is computed for 
a job applicant. 

This same procedure for selecting the 
tests to be included in the battery for a 
given job area and of setting the test weights 
was followed in the other job areas. These 
are discussed in the Specimen Packet of 
the Aptitude-Intelligence Series [3]. 

Two additional followups have been 
made since 1951 of these job area stand- 
ards. One has involved adding further 
cases to the base population groups in the 
various job areas, and recomputing the 
correlations. To date, no significant dif- 
ferences have appeared in terms of the 
original tests selected and the weights as- 
signed. 

The second followup, which allows a 
more efficient and independent check on 
the job standards, is the cross-validation 
study. In this study, a company will test 
a sample of its present personnel in a given 
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iob area whose efficiency is known and can 
be measured. The weighted score is then 
correlated against this job efficiency crite- 
rion, thus providing an entirely new popula- 
tion, unbiased in that the employees were 
not included in the original population on 
which the standard was set. Correlations 
between the preset weighted job-test score 
and the criterion of job efficiency on these 
new samples have been found to range 
between 0.35 and 0.60. Some of these cross- 
validation studies are reported in the IPI 
Company Research Study Series [2]. 

Some general comments on each of the 
14 Factored Aptitude Tests, based on the 
validation studies, are given below (the 
number of cases in the studies reported is 
100 or more, unless otherwise noted): 

Office Terms test. The Office Terms test 
has been used in practically every valida- 
tion study carried out in the 24 job areas. 
At the lower clerical levels, non-linear cor- 
relations have been fairly consistently 
found: 0.42 (junior clerks), 0.27 (number 
clerks), 0.30 (office machine operators), 0.48 
(senior clerks). For mechanical jobs, such 
as semi-skilled worker, inspector, factory 
machine operator, correlations below 0.25 
were found, and the Office Terms test is not 
included in the mechanical batteries except 
at the skilled worker level where a correla- 
tion of 0.34 was found. In the technical 
job classifications, Office Terms correlates 
with job efficiency for scientist (0.38), en- 
gineer (0.37), and office technical (0.41). 
This test is also used in the battery for 
office supervisor (validation of 0.40) and 
factory supervisor (0.35). The Office Terms 
test has been reported by a number of com- 
panies to provide a good index of general 
verbal learning ability, related to the train- 
ing time required by the employee to learn 
the job, and his later grasp of information 
and problems on the job. 

Sales Terms test. Because of the inter- 
correlation between the Office Terms and 
Sales Terms tests, the two tests are never 
used in the same battery for a given job 
area. Both tests have been used, however, 
in validation batteries. In a study of con- 
tact clerks and another study of salesmen, 
the Sales Terms test validated about 10 cor- 
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relation points higher than the Office Terms 
test. Some typical validities found for the 
Sales Terms test are: 0.37 (contact clerk), 
0.34 (secretary), 0.38 (salesman), 0.41 (sales 
engineer)—the correlations for contact clerk 
and salesman were non-linear. 

Tools test. Validation of the Tools test 
has been confined to the six mechanical 
areas, and to scientist, engineer, and factory 
supervisor areas. Some typical validities 
have been: semi-skilled worker (0.37), in- 
spector (0.29), skilled worker (0.42), engi- 
neer (0.41), factory supervisor (0.39). The 
Tools test has been found particularly ef- 
fective in screening female factory appli- 
cants, and correlations as high as 0.55 have 
been found for female production workers. 
The reason is probably that the Tools test 
taps interest as well as mechanical compre- 
hension, and some amount of female turn- 
over in mechanical jobs is due to an aver- 
sion for tools and the mechanical environ- 
ment. 

Judgment test. The Judgment test has 
rarely validated for jobs at the rank-and- 
file levels. One exception to this is num- 
bers clerk, where Judgment shows a non- 
linear correlation of 0.37—the reason seem- 
ingly being the type of test items used, these 
being related to system manipulation. 
Judgment does correlate well for the higher- 
level technical and supervisory jobs: sci- 
entist (0.43), engineer (0.45), office tech- 
nical (0.89), office supervisor (0.42), and 
factory supervisor (0.32). 

Numbers test. The Numbers test has 
shown its best validities in job areas where 
system manipulation of any type (numbers, 
codes, files, standard procedures) is involved 
in the job duties. In studies of junior clerks 
where no number work as such was in- 
volved in the job assignment, but there was 
a good deal of system manipulation such as 
filing or coding, the Numbers test has 
shown validities of 0.35 to 0.39. A validity 
of 0.56 was found for specific job titles in 
the job area called Numbers Clerk. The 
Numbers test also validates for technical 
and supervisory job classifications where 
paperwork and details are involved in the 
assignments. 


Perception test. The Perception test has 
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shown consistent validations for all of the 
clerical job classifications. Typical validi- 
ties found are 0.53 (junior clerk), 0.32 (num- 
bers clerk), 0.87 (office machine operator), 
0.29 (senior clerk), 0.27 (contact clerk), 0.27 
(secretary). The Perception test also vali- 
dates for the job areas of sales clerk, sales- 
man, office technical, writer, office super- 
visor, and sales supervisor. 

Precision test. The Precision test is the 
non-verbal counterpart of the Perception 
test. It has been studied in job classifica- 
tions where object rather than language 
perception is involved in the job assign- 
ments. It shows good validity in the me 
chanical job areas (correlations between 
0.31 and 0.43), with its highest validity for 
inspectors (0.53). It also validates for the 
scientist, engineer, and designer classifica 
tions. 

Fluency test. The Fluency test has not 
shown itself to be an important predictor 
in any of the job areas, but validities in the 
0.30's have been found for such areas as 
contact clerk, secretary, sales personnel, 
writers, and supervisors. Fluency also shows 
some correlation with certain personality 
factors, and it is possible to determine a 
secondary score from this test in terms of 
the types of words written. 

Memory test. Like Fluency, the Memory 
test has shown few correlations above 0.39. 
It did correlate in three salesman samples 
between 0.45 and 0.49. The Memory test 
is included in the batteries for contact clerk, 
secretary, sales areas, office technical, writer 
and the three supervisory areas, but valida- 
tion correlations were not high and the 
weight assigned to the Memory test in these 
areas is low. 

Dimension, Parts and Blocks tests. These 
three tests of space relations have shown 
validity for the mechanical job areas, for 
certain of the technical job classifications, 
and in the supervisor arcas. Except for 
the inspector and designer job areas, only 
one of the three space tests is used in a bat- 
tery. Space relations appears to be an im- 
portant factor when assignments of a ma- 
chine operation, inspection, organization 
and layout of projects are involved in the 
job assignments. Correlations between 0.33 
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and 0.44 have been found for the three 
space relations tests in the job areas of 
semi-skilled worker, inspector, factory ma- 
chine operator, vehicle operator, engineer, 
scientist, designer, and the supervisor areas. 

Dexterity and Motor tests. These two 
tests of manual coordination have limited 
application in the 24 job areas, but signifi- 
cant validities have been found for job 
areas such as office machine operator, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, factory 
machine operator, vehicle operator. The 
Dexterity test has shown validities of 0.47 
for office machine operator, 0.27 for scien- 
tist, 0.35 for designer. The Motor test 
shows the highest validation of any factor 
for unskilled worker (0.51), semi-skilled 
worker (0.45), and factory machine opera- 
tor (0.48). 
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COMMENTS 


HE FACTORED ÁPTITUDE SERIES is readily 
reacted to as a "package job" promoted 

by oversimplified and overly attractive liter- 
ature, the reader of which has difficulty in 
separating verity from verisimilitude. ‘The 
unsophisticated are likely to be attracted 
by the Madison Avenue touch, and the 
sophisticated (in test construction) are 
likely to be repelled. As with any tests, and 
especially with multi-factor batteries which 
are ipso facto package jobs, it is important 
to look beyond the slick covers, the neat 
pictographs, and find the descriptions of 
criteria and the tables of intercorrelations. 
King’s tests are especially bothersome in 
this respect, for as the bibliography ap- 
pended to his article indicates, not one 
scientific report on the construction or vali- 
dation of this battery is to be found in the 
professional literature. The references are 
largely to publicity material distributed by 
King’s organization, or to handbooks on 
testing; Buros’ Yearbook provides the only 
sophisticated, detailed, and unbiased look 
at the battery, and it is naturally lacking 
in data. The article on the battery is there- 
fore doubly welcome; the fact that it draws 
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heavily on a 1953 Industrial Psychology, 
Inc, Notes or semi-popular report, not 
listed in the bibliography of this article, 
does not detract completely from its value. 

The development of more than one test 
to measure any one factor, typically King’s 
procedure, is to be commended. The relia- 
bilities of the tests are good—surprisingly so 
for five-minute tests (it would be good to 
have completely independent verification of 
these, since authors typically find their tests 
more reliable and valid than do other re- 
searchers). The discussion of types of re- 
liability is enlightened and helpful Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the very good use 
made of earlier factor analysis studies in 
deciding what factors to measure and how 
to measure them—perhaps this accounts for 
the high reliabilities found for such short 
tests. The Perception tests show that the 
USES factor analysis was studied and used, 
Fluency shows the impact of Thurstone’s 
work, and Memory and Space show that of 
Guilford and the Air Force. The Compre- 
hension tests build on USAF work on tech- 
nical vocabulary initiated by Hobbs, and 
its precursor, the Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
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file Test by Greene. All this is to the good. 
But it is odd that, in setting up “job areas” 
and in validating measures, highly corre- 
lated tests are omitted, ie. tests are vali- 
dated and used rather than the factors 
which they measure. Time is presumably 
the reason, but reliability is probably sacri- 
ficed. The fact that the reported inter- 
correlations of the factors are rather low, 
averaging 0.35, would make their validities 
all the more interesting. The proof of a 
factorial battery is that its factor scores 
provide differential predictions. King 
merely shows that his tests have value, with- 
out making it possible to compare test with 
factorial validity. 

The 24 job areas, classified into five 
broader groups of jobs, remind one of the 
GATB's Occupational Aptitude Patterns 
(OAP’s). In the Technical Family, for ex- 
ample, the occupations or “job areas” of 
Scientist, Engineer, Office Technical, 
Writer, Designer, and Instructor are to be 
found. The manual referred to by the 
article shows that Scientists include, among 
others, Chemists, Criminologists, Econo- 
mists, Geologists, Physicians, Physicists, 
Psychologists, and Sociologists. As in the 
case of the GATB, the groupings seem 
rather broad: in fact, they are much 
broader. It would be helpful to be able to 
examine data justifying these groupings, 
especially since educational psychologists 
appear in the instructor job area with case 
workers, clergymen, playground directors, 
teachers, and counselors, and the “lines of 
promotion” for Scientists are “Office Super- 
visor, Factory Supervisor,” while those for 
Instructors are “Office Supervisor, Sales 
Supervisor." The idea of scientists and in- 
structors being promoted to positions as 
office, factory, and sales supervisors is, to 
say the least, surprising. And that psycholo- 
gists and sociologists should be in one family 
with chemists, while educational psycholo- 
gists are in another with playground direc- 
tors, seems almost as far fetched. No data 
bearing on the justifiability of these group- 
ings are reported. 

It was pointed out in beginning these 
articles that professors and printers have 
the same pattern, essentially, on the FACTS 
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Battery, and engineers and physicians have 
the same OAP on the GATB. Therefore 
these occupations were examined on the 
Factored Aptitude Series. Physicians and 
engineers are in the Technical Family: the 
aptitude patterns are similar, except that 
physicians require manual dexterity while 
engineers do not, engineers require mechan- 
ical comprehension while physicians do not. 
Other research has shown that both groups 
excel in mechanical comprehension, and 
there are data which suggest that manual 
dexterity is not an important occupational 
requirement in medicine. The GATB indi- 
cates that intelligence, numerical, and 
spatial aptitudes are needed by these two 
occupations; King’s battery agrees on these 
factors, adds object perception and the two 
differentiating but doubtful factors men- 
tioned above. When professors and print 
ers were checked in King’s data, the simi- 
larity reported by Flanagan is again found, 
with professors again differentiated by mem- 
ory, but also by fluency, judgment, organi- 
zation ability, while printers excel in man- 
ual dexterity. There is plausibility in this, 
put there is no way of knowing from the 
article and manual when such judgments 
are made on the basis of plausibility and 
when on the basis of fact. Since the GATB 
and FAS data disagree on important points, 
other research tends to support the GATB, 
and the GATB data are more readily 
checked, the conclusion seems to be that the 
claims made for the Factored Aptitude 
Series need to be viewed with caution until 
better substantiated. 

A Jack of caution appears at other points 
in King’s material. For example, the state- 
ment is made in the article that “а company 
might take its job titles, relate them back 
to the 24 job areas, and use the tests recom- 
mended for a certain job area.” While 
King points out elsewhere the need for 
cross-validation studies, and offers to help 
companies make these with their own data, 
this kind of statement leads too easily to 
the conclusion that the tests are usable with- 
out further work in any company, in any 

art of the country. But experience has 
shown that package, or multi-factor, tests 
are not so readily transferable from one 
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company to another, merely on the basis of 
job titles and the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. 

A final important example of too facile 
generalization appears in the last para- 
graphs of the article, reporting the validity 
of the various tests in the battery. It has 
been pointed out constantly since World 
War II that the concept of validity in vacuo 
is meaningless. The various coefficients re- 
ported are helpful in so far as they are re- 
lated to specific jobs, but the failure to indi- 
cate something of the nature of the criterion 
and of its adequacy is poor reporting. For 
example, the validity of 0.38 for scientist 
seems to have meaning, until we remember 
that this job title, as used by King, includes 
astronomers, chemists, dentists, physicians, 
economists, inventors, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and zoologists. Under these circum- 
stances the validity coefficient tells us noth- 
ing: the jobs differ among themselves too 
much. Add to that the fact that we do not 
know how the success of these "scientists" 
is being judged, and the lack of meaning of 
the reported 0.38 is even clearer. 

The merchandising atmosphere surround- 
ing this battery and its publicity manifests 
itself in several other ways which it seems 
relevant to point out specifically. The IPI 
Notes on the 24 Job-Test Areas vary the 
name of the factor measured by a test with 
the nature of the job for which it is 
weighted, as would be done in seeking 
face-validity: thus the Office Terms Test 
is called a measure of "comprehension of 
business information" for senior clerks, 
"language comprehension" for scientists; 
the Judgment Test is called "logical think- 
ing" in scientists, "practical judgment" in 
instructors; and, one more example, the 
Parts Test measures "organization ability" 
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in instructors and "sense of organization 
and visualization" in factory supervisors. 
Another merchandising touch is the Inter- 
est-Aptitude Profile, reporting test results 
in one page so that the student or client 
can show it to employers when applying for 
ajob. And the advertising material claims 
that the FAS tests are basic to behavior "as 
shown by fifteen years of factor analysis" 
(though based on factorial studies these 
tests have not been factor analyzed and are 
not yet fifteen years old), and are "signifi- 
cant predictors of success in most business 
and industrial jobs": claims with some 
basis in fact but not enough to be made so 
sweepingly. 

In summary, The Factored Aptitude 
Series is a multifactor battery based on a 
study of the good scientific work of others, 
which has apparently built well in making 
the results of this early work usable in an 
easily administered and scored form. The 
author reports encouraging preliminary 
data. But many of these data are not re- 
ported in sufficient detail, some of the pre- 
liminary work has the earmarks of careless- 
ness and over-generalization, and until this 
article appears nine years of work with the 
published tests have resulted in no publi- 
cation of detailed reports in the professional 
and scientific journals. When a scientist 
does not publish his work where other scien 
tists can read it, when details which are 
crucial to judging work are not reported, 
when the only data of any kind have been 
filtered through a screen of publicity and 
advertising material, other scientists and 
professional workers must reserve judg- 
ment. This is a promising battery but we 
need the data including predictive rather 
than face validity without the trimmings. 
—Dowarp E. SUPER. 
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FRESHMAN EVALUATION 
Of Faculty Counselors 


NORMAN KIELL 


HE GENERAL COUNSELING PANEL at 

Brooklyn College, operating out of the 
Office of the Dean of Students, consists of 
49 faculty members evenly divided between 
the sexes. Seventeen out of 22 academic 
departments are represented. The panelists 
include 1 full professor, 10 associates, 16 
assistant professors, and 15 instructors. 
These faculty members are released from 
one teaching class and in its place spend 
six hours weekly counseling. 

Until September 1955, the General 
Counseling Program was known as the 
Office of Curriculum Counseling and func- 
tioned under the jurisdiction of the Dean 
of Faculty. Its primary purpose was to 
plan programs with Upper Sophomores, in- 
suring the proper courses both for degree 
requirements and for departmental major 
regulations. With the transfer of this office 
from the Dean of Faculty to the Dean of 
Students, the responsibilities of the General 
Counseling Program were enlarged. 

Each of the 42 faculty counselors Was 
assigned a group of freshmen whom they 
would carry for the full four college years. 
The panelists participate in the freshmen 
orientation program, meet monthly as à 
group for staff business, and engage in fre- 
quent stipulated but informal in-service 
training sessions. The latter are led, in one 
phase, by members of the Department of 
Personnel Service, whose chairman is the 
Dean of Students. There are 12 members 
in the Department, of whom 10 hold a 
doctoral degree in clinical or counseling 
psychology or in education. The in-service 
training meetings have included case con- 
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ferences, tape recordings of interviews held 
with students, interpretation of the Ameri- 
can College Psychological Examination and 
the Four City College Entrance Examina- 
tions. An in-service training program is 
also held for the professional counselors. 
These are led, in turn, by the faculty coun- 
selors, and are devoted primarily to curricu- 
lum matters. Тһе two groups have begun 
to function as a team, each respecting the 
other as resource people, the faculty refer- 
ring students for psychological and voca- 
tional problems, the Departmental coun- 
selors turning to the faculty to help solve 
many of the intricacies the College curricula 
offers. 

As one measure of determining the suc- 
cesses and failures of the General Counsel- 
ing Program after one year of operation, 
and in attempt to improve its subsequent 
services, a check list and sentence comple- 
tion form [4] was submitted to the entire 
spring 1956 Freshman class consisting of 
459 students. Two hundred responses were 
found to be an adequate sampling. After 
100 had been inventoried, it was evident 
that the point of diminishing returns had 
been reached. The final hundred responses 
demonstrated that the variations between 
the first and second hundred in the answers 
to the questions were not significant. Any 
difference between the two samples are 
probably random differences due to chance 
alone. Since all freshmen are required to 
take the introductory English course in 
their first term, the form was completed 
during one of these class sessions. ‘This 
occurred toward the end of the semester, 
at a time, it was assumed, when each stu- 
dent would have already seen his counselor 
at least once, as is required by college regu- 
lations. 
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The first five questions on the form com- 
prised a check list dealing with the me- 
chanics of appointment-making and with 
the physical plant of the counseling offices. 
More than three-quarters of the students 
found it "easy" to make an appointment to 
see their counselors, while less than a 
quarter found it difficult or extremely in- 
convenient. Eighty-four per cent of the re- 
spondents stated that a half-hour appoint- 
ment with a counselor was "about right"; 
7 per cent thought it too little, 5 per cent 
too much and 4 per cent thought it de- 
pended on why they wanted to sce him. 
However, in response to Item 11 of the 
protocol, 15 per cent of the students believe 
their counselor might be of more help if 
the latter had more time to spend with 
them. More than half of the freshmen 
would prefer informal, unscheduled ap- 
pointments with their counselors; slightly 
less than half wanted to maintain the pres- 
ent system of scheduled appointments. 
Items 4 and 5 on the check list dealt with 
the privacy and physical adequacy of the 
counseling offices; a very large plurality of 
students found both aspects satisfactory. 

Previous reports of student attitudes to- 
ward faculty counselors and counseling 
services [2, 5] indicate the generally favor- 
able disposition toward them. Ап over- 
whelming number of students in this sur- 
vey—91.5 per cent—thought having a coun- 
selor is "a great comfort, a very good idea, 
a wonderful idea, a sound idea, a terrific 
idea, helpful, valuable, important, all right, 
good, fine, excellent, beneficial, an asset, a 
definite advantage, reassuring, one of the 
best things that has happened to me, vital, 
and (even) very economical" Four per 
cent felt having a counselor was "an aid to 
a limited extent," and that it "has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages." Three and 
a half per cent felt it is “of little help, a 
good thing in theory, useless, does not pro- 
vide adequate guidance, has had very little 
effect on my work.” 

Sixty-seven per cent of the freshmen com- 
pleted the sentence, “The greatest advan- 
tage in having a counselor is . . .” with a 
favorable statement, such as: “the counselor 
is available to talk to when the student is 
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in need”; “you can turn to some one who 
possesses know-how"; “you know someone is 
interested in you”; "being able to speak to 
him openly"; *you know you have someone 
who has time to talk with you"; "someone is 
always willing to listen and help in solving 
problems"; "it gives me a feeling of being 
wanted (welcome) (at home) in school"; 
“to be able to say exactly what you feel 
without fear of reproach or penalties”; 
"getting precise information." Тһе most 
frequent single response was, "Knowing 
there is someone who will help." Only one- 
half of one per cent felt there was no ad- 
vantage in having a counselor. ‘Twelve per 
cent did not respond. Twenty per cent of 
the responses were specific: 17 per cent for 
program planning and 3 per cent for voca- 
tional guidance. 

In response to the item, "A possible dis- 
advantage in having a counselor ..." more 
than a quarter of the sample saw none, 
while nearly a half did not respond. Ten 
per cent thought a possible disadvantage 
lay in the counselor giving “wrong, mislead- 
ing, inappropriate advice," or having "an 
unqualified or incapable person to guide 
you." Six per cent of the respondents felt 
too great reliance placed on the counselor 
could be a disadvantage, for then “you do 
not learn to think for yourself and instead 
of reading the bulletin, you ask your coun- 
selor.” The remaining 14 per cent saw a 
whole galaxy of disadvantages, ranging 
from charges of counselor's lateness for ap- 
pointments, to "counselors trying to push 
courses in their own departments," and “if 
counselor’s personality clashes with the 
student’s.” 

Nearly half of the freshmen stated their 
counselor had “been of most help to" them 
in planning their programs. The next 
largest number, 15.5 per cent, were helped 
most by the counselor’s “explaining college 
procedures, helping me to adjust to the 
college, making me feel at home at the col- 
lege, encouraging me, preparing me for the 
difficulties I am to face, giving me confi- 
dence, relieving the tension locked up in- 
side me, getting me started, or, his personal 
interest in me.” Others were helped be- 
cause the counselor gave the student the 
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results of the Entrance Examinations, Or 
gave information about vocational guidance 
or study habits. Seven per cent stated they 
had not been helped at all by their coun- 
selor, or had seen him only once and thus 
could not judge. Twenty per cent made no 
response. 

“J believe my counselor might be of more 
help .. ." if, 22.5 per cent of the student 
answered, more time were available for 
them or if they could see the counselor any 
time, without a scheduled appointment. 
The students would like the opportunity 
to have more interviews with their coun- 
selors. They would like the counselor to 
be in his office "at all times so that you 
could drop in and see him when troubled," 
and not have to wait a week or two, for by 
that time "your original reason for making 
the appointment has disappeared." Several 
stated, “If my counselor were not a teacher 
too, she would have more time available for 
counseling.” Fourteen and a half per cent 
of the sample felt the counselor might be 
of more help if a more personal interest 
were taken in the student. It would help 
if the counselor "knew me better, knew my 
ideas and personality more intimately, took 
a greater interest in me as a person.” How- 
ever 4 per cent felt the counselor “does as 
much as can be expected,” that the coun- 
selor is “helpful enough" and "very 
friendly.” One pronounced, “He is perfect 
as he stands,” and another, “He is so over- 
loaded he cannot become better acquainted 
with his students.” 

Still, there is much that is left to be 
desired. While the majority of students 
were favorably inclined, many inadequacies 
were brought to light [Z]. Ten and a half 
per cent of the respondents wished the 
counselors were better informed about Sire 
quired courses, majors, B.A. and B.S. re- 
quirements." 'They wish the faculty coun- 
selor would not refer them "to a thousand 
and one offices," "knew what he was doing," 
and "was more realistic." In essence they 
wanted a more "completely informed" 
counselor to whom they could turn at the 
moment of need. Some wanted more voca- 
tional guidance; some believed the coun- 
selor was too formal and business-like; 
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still others wanted his opinion of teachers. 

Looking to the future, 52 per cent of 
the students expected the counselor to help 
them primarily in the area of program plan- 
ning and 28.5 per cent anticipated aid in 
vocational guidance. According to high 
school seniors’ perception of the counselor's 
role, as reported by Grant [3], the counselor 
is most able to make acceptable contribu- 
tions to them in the vocational and educa- 
tional planning fields. The present survey 
tends to bear this out. High school stu- 
dents coming into college perceive their 
high school guidance advisor as functioning 
in but one or two areas and tend to carry 
this attitude over into the college setting. 
Only 5.5 per cent thought they might be 
helped with personal problems; 4.5 did not 
expect to be helped in any Way; 9.5 per 
cent did not respond. 

The sentence completion form carried 
this question one step further with the 
item, “I do not expect my counselor will 
be able to help me with. . .” Thirty-one 
per cent did not respond. Eighteen per cent 
specifically stated they did not expect help 
in solving their personal problems; 12 per 
cent felt that choosing a major was either 
their own decision to make or that they 
could get help more directly from the aca- 
demic department concerned; 10.5 per cent 
were perspicacious enough to recognize that 
the counselor could not (a) do their home- 
work for them or (b) get passing grades for 
them; 8.5 per cent expected no help in 
career planning or job finding; an equal per 
cent—4-expected help neither in (a) solv- 
ing social problems nor in (b) “off-campus 
matters that have no direct bearing on my 
school activities,” nor in (c) curriculum 
planning; 1.5 expected no help in study 
habits; 2 per cent responded variously, viz., 
they did not expect the counselor to help 
them with financial problems, or give in- 
formation about instructors or co-curricular 
activities; the remainder pessimistically did 
not believe the counselor could help them 
with "anything." 


Recommendations 


Appointments to see Counselor: Since 
55% of the respondents expressed a prefer- 
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ence for drop-in, unscheduled appoint- 
ments, its wishes might be pursued on a 
limited, experimental basis with five coun- 
selors available who could be seen without 
appointment on certain stated days and on 
other stipulated days, with a scheduled 
calendar; five counselors available at all 
times for unscheduled interviews only; five 
counselors available for regularly scheduled 
appointments only. A gross, quantitative 
count would be maintained for the fifteen 
experimental and control groups to deter- 
mine effectiveness of this recommendation. 

Student expectancy of counselor help: 
It is evident that the students believe the 
main function of the counselor revolves 
around program planning. More than half 
of them are of this persuasion. Yet 10 per 
cent feel their counselor does not know 
enough about the college, its resources, and 
the curriculum for them to have faith in 
him. It is perhaps taken for granted that 
such knowledge is a tool every faculty coun- 
selor automatically possesses. Skull sessions 
for counselors in these areas might be held 
at regularly stated intervals. 

The orientation of the General Coun- 
seling Program for many years had revolved 
primarily around program planning. With 
its integration into a broader base of coun- 
seling, beginning with the entering fresh- 
man and continuing on for a minimum of 
two years with the student, it is hoped 
that members of the panel—if the student 
comments are valid and valuable indices— 
will begin to be more “than just faculty 
advisors who make sure we take the right 
courses.” Knowing the student and taking 
an interest in him as a person, extending 
him normal courtesies, and possessing cor- 
rect institutional information are some of 
the desiderata the students request. 

Counseling goals: The goal of counsel- 
ing has sometimes been described as reach- 
ing the point where the individual no 
longer needs it. Six per cent of the stu- 
dents felt too great dependence upon the 
counselor led to stultification or lack of 
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incentive to think for oneself, The wise 
counselor may well heed the words of these 
freshmen. 

Where personalities of counselor and 
counselee clash, it is advisable that the 
student be transferred to another counselor, 
without prejudice to the original counselor. 
It is palpably impossible to please 100 
per cent of the students 100 per cent of the 
time, particularly in as personal a relation- 
ship as this. Students should be informed 
they have the right and privilege to change 
counselors. 

Where counselors use the ego defense 
mechanism of projection to advise students 
to major in certain areas or fields in which 
they have frustrated yearnings, or to "push" 
courses in their own departments, the ob- 
vious unethicalness, both morally and pro- 
fessionally, needs no elaboration here. 

The Future: There is a need for a dy- 
namic, on-going public relations, informa- 
tion-giving program directed to students, 
citing the various services offered by the 
General Counseling Program. The survey 
indicates the large number of incoming 
freshmen who are either ignorant of or 
misinformed about counseling services. 

A more reliable index of the value of 
these services would probably be achieved 
with a class which had experienced four 
semesters of counseling. A follow-up study 
is indicated. 
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‘Inter-Rater Reliability from 
The Viewpoint of the Rater 


A. G. SORENSON and C. F. GROSS 


|" spire оғ the fact that information pro- 
vided by interviewers and observers is 
notoriously unreliable, it must at times be 
used. Administrators, employers, and others 
who face the practical problems of selection 
and promotion of personnel] must some- 
times take into account the social behavior 
of an applicant. In such cases they must 
rely upon the reports of people who have 
seen the applicant in a social situation. 
Consequently a number of investigators 
have attempted to increase the reliability 
and objectivity of observer reports. Some 
have tried through the use of better rating 
scales to simplify the task of the observer 
by reducing the number and specifying 
more clearly the discriminations to be made. 
Others have attempted to reduce “halo 
effect” by training observers to be more 
aware of their biases. Both approaches 
have resulted in some progress but there 
is much still to be accomplished. In par- 
ticular it is felt that more needs to be 
known about the selection and training of 
observers. 

This report is an account of what four 
observers, faced with the task of selecting 
students in a school of education, dis- 
covered about their judgments and biases 
when they systematically employed both of 
the above approaches in an attempt to ге- 
duce their own “observer error.” Intro- 
spection is at best a crude instrument for 
the diagnosis of sources of individual ob- 
server error. In a recent article Cronbach 
[1] has described a factor analysis technique 
that permits more refined identification. 
Still, the rater-training process that follows 


A. G. Sorenson and C. F. Gross are with the school 
of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, 
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or accompanies even the most rigorous 
form of analysis of error components TC 
quires self-examination on the part of 
raters. Perhaps this fact justifies an account 
of the efforts of this group of raters to de- 
fine and modify their individual observer 
sets. It is believed that the report may be 
of interest not because it presents startling 
findings (indeed from the point of view of 
the sophisticated investigator nothing un- 
expected was discovered), but because it 
tries to make explicit some of the details 
of problems which must be solved in order 
further to improve selection techniques. 


Sample and Procedures 


The four observers who participated in 
this study were employed as interviewers in 
the Selection and Counseling Service of the 
School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. They are all college 
graduates, all have had teaching experience, 
all had been employed at least one year. 
They had made no previous systematic at- 
tempt to compare their impressions of candi- 
dates. 

The subjects of observation were 104 men 
and women candidates for teaching creden- 
tials in the School of Education at U.C.L.A., 
who were completing the required selection 
procedures. They were mostly juniors and 
seniors with a few lower division and gradu- 
ate students. 

From the point of view of the subjects, 
the project appeared as follows: The stu- 
dents reported to a conference room in 
groups of from five to eight and were 
seated in a half-circle facing the four ob- 
servers. Each group was given a previously 
unannounced topic, instructed to discuss it 
among themselves for 50 minutes, and told 
not to ask any question of the observers. 
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From the observers point of view the 
project was more complicated and con- 
sisted of three steps. The first involved 
fashioning an instrument which would pro- 
vide a frame of reference for the observers, 
which would be practical so far as record- 
ing and later “scoring” were concerned, 
and most important, which would permit 
a relatively complete description of each 
subject, i.e., take some account of his indi- 
viduality. For this purpose the Gough 
Adjective Gheck List [2] was shortened, re- 
vised and otherwise modified. In order 
that there be commonly understood mean- 
ings for each of the terms, the revision was 
made by the people who were to use the 
instrument. The new scale included 120 
adjectives that could seemingly be defined 
in terms of behaviors which were thought 
likely to occur with relative frequency in 
the discussion groups and which it was 
suspected would be predictive of a subject's 
ability to work harmoniously with people 
in other situations. After a period of trial 
and revision the definitions were arranged 
in a Glossary. Each adjective was given 
a positive or negative sign according to the 
connotation indicated by the Glossary. 
The observer's responses were to be marked 
on IBM answer sheets to facilitate scoring 
and quantification. 

In general the negative adjectives de- 
scribed behavior indicative of anxiety, hos- 
tility or tendency to withdraw. Plainly, 
notwithstanding the emphasis upon be- 
havioral definitions, considerable inference 
was expected of the observers because of 
the very nature of the adjectives included. 
But while the focus of this investigation 
was upon reliability, and while it has long 
been recognized that it is possible to get 
high reliability about relatively straight- 
forward matters, reliability was not assumed 
to be an end in itself. 

The second step consisted of observing a 
series of discussion groups and, immediately 
after each discussion, independently mark- 
ing a check list for each participant in such 
a manner as best to describe his behavior. 
Examples of adjectives which might be em- 
ployed included "cheerful . . . faultfinding 
seu identa 
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The third step consisted of informal 
training sessions immediately following 
each group discussion. After the ratings 
were collected, each rater attempted to 
verbalize his reactions to each of the dis- 
cussants. It was hoped that this process 
would make the observers aware of the 
magnitude of the difference in their per- 
ceptions and reactions to people and, more 
important, help them to achieve some in- 
sights regarding their ways of looking at 
and reacting to people. Three of the raters 
attended all of the training sessions. One 
observer, designated in TABLE 1 as rater B, 
was able to attend only about half of them. 

The analysis of data took two forms. 
One step was statistical, an attempt to get a 
simple quantitative picture of the extent 
of agreement and also a picture of any 
change in the extent to which the raters 
agreed with each other. The other ap- 
proach was subjective, an attempt to sum- 
marize the reactions of the four observers 
to the processes of training, observation and 
rating. 


Statistical Findings 


Ratings of the first 32 subjects were com- 
pared in the following manner. For each 
subject the numbers of positive and nega- 
tive adjectives checked by a given observer 
were added algebraically to give a "score." 
After ranking the scores assigned by each 
observer, it was possible by the use of rank 
order correlations to determine the inter- 
reliability of the four raters. The ratings 
of the last 42 of the 104 candidates were 
treated in the same manner. The resultant 
rank order correlations are shown in TABLE 
l. 


TABLE 1 
Rank Order Correlations of Counselor Ratings 
Students Rho Rho Rho Rho Rho Rho 
А-В A-C A-D B-C B-D CD 
1-32 0.33 039 0.65 046 051 0.65 
63-104 0.62 0.67 071 042 050 0.72 


Several things will be noted about the 
rhos in Table 1. They are all positive. 
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They are significant at the 0.01 level of 
confidence except for the smallest which 
is significant at the 0.05 level. There ap- 
pears to have been a trend for some but not 
all of the observers to become more alike in 
their reporting of observations. Observer 
B who was unable to participate in all of 
the training sessions seems to be the excep- 
tion. Considering that the observers were 
being asked to make a high degree of in- 
ference about relatively complex behavior 
with a far from perfect instrument, it seems 
that progress was being made and that the 
training sessions were probably worthwhile. 

That halo operated in spite of the raters’ 
efforts is indicated by an item analysis 
which was conducted as a part of the study. 
It appeared that each rater tended to use 
his own cluster of adjectives to describe 
favorably or unfavorably rated individuals. 
The raters apparently fell into the well- 
known pattern of forming a quick impres- 
sion of the subject and then choosing ad- 
jectives to fit it. 


Subjective Findings 


During the course of the training sessions 
certain problems recurred again and again 
to vex the observers. 

1, How can we more effectively make 
explicit the cues on which we operate so as 
to identify the basis of our ratings? In the 
early stages of investigation, the observers 
reported that occasionally, without their 
noticing it, they became absorbed in the 
topic under discussion to the point of for- 
getting their impersonal role and in effect 
becoming silent participants. This was а 
minor problem speedily resolved by experi- 
ence, but more serious ones came quickly 
to light as the observers began to compare 
notes. Their surprise at the differences in 
the way they reported the same individual’s 
behavior changed from near disbelief, to 
anxiety, to a kind of resignation toward the 
end. They came face to face with the fact 
that they didn’t always know why they re- 
sponded as they did. Frequently they 
found that they had apparently blocked out 
of attention behaviors that might have 
seemed inconsistent with their initial re- 
action. "They were conscious of their own 
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partiality toward certain subjects and their 
almost immediate dislike of others, yet 
sometimes found it most difficult to specify 
precisely the qualities that had elicited the 
difference in response. 

9. How can we more effectively partial 
out impressions based on content, ¢.g. polit- 
ical or religious views expressed by the sub- 
jects, from those based on process, or the 
manner in which the subjects behaved? 
Furthermore, even when the observers were 
successful in identifying the basis of their 
ratings, they learned that they were respond- 
ing to different cues. For example, one ob- 
server attached great significance to bodily 
movement believed to indicate tension, 
whereas another listened for statements 
which seemed to reflect the subject’s attitude 
toward children. That they were respond- 
ing to different cues was of course a not un- 
expected consequence of selective factors in 
perception, but then the observers dis- 
covered that they often differed in their 
response to and interpretation of identical 
cues. This diversity could be accepted 
with less equanimity, for while the ob- 
servers had known that they differed in 
religion, politics, social background, and 
ideas regarding what constitutes a good 
teacher, they obviously had not realized 
that these differences would color their re- 
sponses even to such segments of social be- 
havior as a student's manner of responding 
to a question or suggestion or criticism, the 
extent to which he attempted to lead or let 
others take the lead in discussion, the tone 
and inflections of his voice, etc. 

3. How can we maintain a constant level 
and range of responsiveness from day to 
day? Nor had the observers been aware of 
the extent to which they differed among 
themselves on such personality dimensions 
as optimism-pessimism, confidence-caution, 
tendency to think well of people—tendency 
to question motives. Although it seemed 
probable that such differences must con- 
tribute to the constant error of the ratings, 
these observer traits were not clear-cut 
enough to permit systematic treatment. 
Even more disturbing, at least to some ob- 
servers, was the discovery of inconsistencies 
within themselves. Moods or transitory 
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physical states changed from day to day the 
carefulness with which each observer made 
his ratings—changed his attentiveness and 
the degree of tolerance or criticalness with 
which he regarded behavior. Groups that 
bored an observer may have been genuinely 
dull or may have seemed so only because of 
his own lack of zest that day. 

4. How can we develop a firm enough 
frame of reference so as to rate each subject 
on the basis of appropriate norms and not 
on the basis of the personality range or inter- 
action within each individual discussion 
group? The raters began to be aware of 
the difficulty of making independent judg- 
ments based on their observations. They 
came to see that their reactions to a sub- 
ject were determined not only by his be- 
havior but also by the reactions of other 
members of the discussion group toward 
him. For instance, it was uncertain 
whether a lively group served to enhance 
a mediocre student or to show him up. If 
the bright students in the group were 
friendly and helpful, could the raters be 
sure that they were not rating him higher 
than if he had been in a dull group? What 
if the other members were hostile and failed 
to support him? Would he be rated lower 
than if he had been one of a group similar 
to himself? And how about the bright 
person in a dull group? Were the raters 
likely to describe him as a "show-off" if his 
remarks, though highly relevant to the 
topic presented for discussion, were above 
the heads of the others? Or as “with- 
drawn" or perhaps "arrogant" if he did not 
persist in giving his views? The question 
arose as to whose behavior were the raters 
responding in marking an answer sheet. 

5. How can we determine upon an opti- 
mum level of inference, i.e., how much may 
we infer from what we have seen? In the 
training sessions, it was difficult not to let 
one's memory of what had happened be 
changed by the report of another. Main- 
taining a position was hard, probably in 
part because the raters were eager to share 
one another's perspective, and in part be- 
cause they were concerned lest, as less than 
sophisticated observers, they might have 
been inclined to respond to a stereotype 


evoked by the subject rather than to the 
subject himself. Conversely, the raters 
recognized that they sometimes attempted 
to justify a position rather than re-examine 
it critically in the light of other perspectives. 
They came to realize that they clung to 
their own personal values even though 
intellectually convinced of the importance 
of objectivity, and consequently at times 
resisted learning to discriminate among 
their own observations, inferences, and 
value judgments. As the observers’ self- 
consciousness increased, so did the diffi- 
culty they experienced in defining limits 
within which inferences might reasonably 
be drawn and justified. 

Though none of the questions cited can 
be considered by investigators to be inde- 
pendent of the problems of sampling, in- 
strument, situation, etc., they constitute the 
most pressing problems reported by this 
group of observers in their efforts to achieve 
greater objectivity and precision in the 
rating process. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Each of 104 men and women candidates 
for teacher training was observed by four 
raters in a fifty minute group discussion. 
The rating instrument was a revision of the 
Gough Adjective Check List to which a 
glossary was appended. Information ob- 
tained from the observers during training 
sessions revealed their awareness of bias 
and diurnal inconsistency in ratings despite 
their efforts to attain objectivity. 

It became clear that when the observers 
felt faced with too complex a task they be- 
came discouraged, lost interest and felt 
frustrated if not downright threatened. 
Nonetheless, a significant degree of inter- 
rater consistency and a tendency for the 
inter-reliability of observer ratings to in- 
crease over successive observations were 
indicated by rank order correlations. 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 13 


9:00 A.M. NVGA Board of Trustees Meeting 
2:00 P.M. NAGSCT Executive Council 
4:00 Р.М. APGA Executive Committee 

7:00 P.M. APGA Executive Council 


SUNDAY, APRIL 14 


9:00 A.M. APGA Executive Council 
9:30 A.M. Veterans Administration (VR & E) Workshop 
to Vocational Counseling with Adolescents. Edward C. Roeber 


9:30 A.M. NAGSCT Workshop 
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Physical Facilities For Guidance 

Standards, Qualifications, and Training of Counselors 

Problems Related to the Organization and Extension of Pupil Personnel 

and Related Services 

4. A Proposed Training Program for Elementary School Guidance Work- 
ers 

5. Counselor Competencies in Counseling Techniques 

6. Group Guidance Activities 

APGA Placement Committee Meeting with Sub-Chairmen of the Placement 

Center 

APGA Publications Committees of 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 (With Divi- 

sional Publications Editors for 1956-1957 and 1957-1958) 

APGA Tour to Greenfield Village 

SCPA Executive Council 

APGA Public Relations Committee Open Meeting 

APGA International Relations Committee Reception for Guests from 

Foreign Countries 

APGA Executive Council 

SPATE Executive Committee Meeting 

ACPA Executive Council 
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APGA Research Award Committee Meeting 
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APGA Assembly: Meeting of Elected Delegates 
ASCA General Session 
The Place of Psychotherapy in the School Program. 
Ralph Rabinovitch, Marie Skodak, William W. Wattenberg 
NVGA Special Interest Sessions 
1. Rehabilitation Counseling Demonstration Clinic 
James W. Rae, Jr., Ruth Locher, Marie Skodak, Deane Rinck, Kenneth 
A. Lane 
2. Guidance Information Programs in Grades 5-8 
Marvin Burack, Donald Kincaid, William M. Canning 
3. Vocational Exploration in the Social Studies Group 
William Howard, William Hitchcock 
ACPA Business Meeting 
ASCA Business Meeting 
APGA International Relations Committee Open Meeting 
Counseling and Guidance Outside the United States. International State- 
ments—Present Needs for Improving Personnel Services in All Countries. 
E. G. Williamson 
Reports from Selected Representatives of England, Turkey, Burma, and Japan. 
Major Steps in the Development of Student Personnel Services. Henry 
Borow, Leona Wise Jones, Gordon Klopf 
NAGSCT Regional Meetings 
NVGA Delegate Assembly 
SPATE Business Meeting 
APGA Social Hour 
NAGSCT Dinner Meeting 
Some Frontiers of Administrative Opportunity. Clifford E. Erickson 
ACPA-SPATE General Session SN NN 
The Effect of Increasing Student Enrollment on College and University 
Personnel Work. A. Blair Knapp 
ASCA General Session Роу. 
New Horizons for School Counselors. Магу P. Corré, Willis E. Dugan, 
Walter F. Johnson, Donald E. Super 
NVGA General Session 
Evaluating the School's Products. Lester Brailey, 
Burnett 


W. D. Merrifield, Collins W. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16 


APGA Public Relations Committee Breakfast Meeting 
Personnel and Counseling Association of Boston University Breakfast 


Michigan College Counselors Association Breakfast 
jog (With ACPA, ASCA, NAGSCT, 


APGA Membership Committee Meeting п А 
МУСА, апа SPATÉ 1956-1957 State Membership Chairmen) 


padece Committees of 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 Business 
Meeting ` 
ACPA Special Interest Sessions 
1. A Counseling Demonstration 
Guy A. Renzaglia, John F. McGowan m Г 
2. What Is Acceptable Evidence ш Discipline Cases? 
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12:00 M. 
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1:30 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
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J. Clifford Holmes, Helen E. Kean, D. Whitney Hallaway, Roy F. Proffitt 
3. Placement Counseling—and Future Goals 

Joseph C. Heston, Frank S. Endicott 
4. Basic Concepts for Student Residence Planning and Financing 

Henry Allen, Earl H. Cross, S. Earl Thompson, Phyllis Wilkie 
ACPA State and Regional College Personnel Groups 
APGA International Relations Committee Open Meeting 
International Cooperation in Guidance and Other Student Personnel Services. 
Present Work of the АРСА Committee on International Relations. Wesley P. 
Lloyd. Coordinating Functions of Educators in Other Countries. Reports 
from Representatives of Holland, Germany, Japan, and India. Е. С. William- 
son, Daniel Feder, Francis P. Robinson, Gordon Klopf 
ASCA-NAGSCT-NVGA General Session 
Multiple Aptitude Testing—An Appraisal by Publishers and Users. Harold 
Seashore, Stanley Ostrom, Beatrice Dvorak, David C. Krathwohl, William C. 
Cottle 
SPATE General Session 
A Forward Look at Student Personnel Work in Teacher Education. Dugald 
Arbuckle, Collins W. Burnett, Jack Shaw 
ACPA General Session 
The Training of College Personnel Workers. Е. С. Williamson 


SPATE Section Meetings 

A. Administering Student Personnel Services in Colleges of Education 
George H. Hilliard, Ralph G. Iverson, Grant M. Norem 

B. What SPATErs Can Do to Promote the Counseling Attitude Among 
Prospective Teachers 
Charles R. Foster, Stanley Gex, Merle Ohlsen 

C. Coordination of Counseling and Advising in Colleges of Education 
Carrol L. Miller, Orrielle Murphy, William E. Truax, Jr., Russell E. Hel- 
mick, Raymond A. McCoy 

APGA Professional Standards Committee Open Meeting 

Progress and Problems in Preparing Ethical Standards for АРСА. Floyd 

Cummings, George Speer 

NVGA Luncheon Meeting 

Walter Reuther 

APGA Publications Committee Open Meeting (for 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 

Committees and APGA Members) 

APGA Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification Committee Open 

Meeting 

APGA Executive Council 

ACPA Special Interest Sessions 

1. A Case Study of Processes of Decision Making 
Robert W. Merry 

2. Counseling and Learning Theory 
Emerson Coyle, George D. Lovell 

3. How Do Residence Halls Contribute to the Whole Education of the 
Student? 
Edmund G. Williamson, W. Max Wise, Constance Waller, Robert W. 
Chick, Margaret W. Davis 

4. Use of the M.M.P.I. with Normals 
Lewis E. Drake, Robin J. Clyde, Fred C. Proff 
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ASCA Special Interest Sessions 
"n 


2. 


Gity Directors of Guidance 

Group Dynamics—A Guidance Tool 

“Ins and Outs"—A Demonstration for, about, and by Teen-Agers. Stu- 
dents of Dearborn High School, Jean A. Thompson 

The Junior High School Guidance Program 

Teacher Relationships, Parent Relationships, Guidance Units 

Guidance in the Elementary Schools—A Cooperative Enterprise 
Raymond N. Hatch, Frank Welcenbach, Mrs. Jack Grick, Edward 
McLaughlin, Ruth Belew, Allan Copley, Paul Carter 

A Suburban Community Examines the Integration of Its Guidance 
Facilities 

The Work of the Visiting Teacher As It Coordinates with the Guidance 
Services of the Secondary Schools. Joseph P. Hourihan 

The Case of a Junior High School Boy. J. William Rioux, Leon Engel- 
hardt, Gail Wog, Marshall Moser, Robert Roddewig 

The Case of a Senior High School Girl. Ruth Flom 

Comments of a Visiting Teacher on the Strengths and Weaknesses of the 
Working Relationship Among the Guidance Staff. Carolyn R. Wheeler 
An Observer Comments. Esther Belcher 


NVGA Section Meetings 
jc 


Women 

Women Power. Report of 1955 Study of Women College Graduates and 
Planning for Analysis of the 1956 Study. Mrs. Alice Leopold 

Veterans 

Review of the Veterans Program Status, Development, and Future. 
Current Problems, Emphasis, and Solutions Peculiar to Work with 
Veterans 

Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 
Demonstration: The Follow-up. Robert Hoppock 
How Colleges Present Occupational Information. 
B. King, Sister Mary Leila 

Placement and Follow-up 

Business Meeting: The Effects of Automation on Vocational Guidance and 


Placement. Edward L. Cushman, O. K. Fjetland, John B. Beathea, Jr. 
Military Guidance 

How Can Guidance for Military Life Be Improved? Paul E. Pearson, 
Robert Calvert, Jr., Lawrence Kenyon, Brother Philip Harris 

New Trends in Guidance for Military Life. Mitchell Dreese, John S. 
Ferdian, Jr., Paul R. Mackey 
Occupational Research 
People, Jobs, and Guidance—A New Tool. Carl Heinz, Mary Basso, 
Willa Norris, Edward C. Roeber, Frederick Mitchell 

The Job Outlook for School Counselors. $. C. Hulslander, 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Frank Sievers, Lucius Guese 


Handicapped : К 
Disabled Individual. Rehabilitation as a Growing 


Industry and the 
Opportunity for Guidance Personnel. Abram Jaffe, Robert G. Ferguson, 
W. L. Johnson, Cecile Hillyer, John F. McGowan, Frederick A. White- 


house 
Gifted 
The Non-Achieving Gifted Student. Elizabeth Drews 


Leo G. Bent, William 


Philip Diskin, 
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3:00 P.M. 
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9. Young Workers 
Detroit Job Upgrading Program. Joseph Beattie, Marie Wooders, 
Dewitt McGuire, Daniel J. Ryan, Gladys Little, Margaret M. Fox 
Youth Panel—School Drop-outs Tell Their Story. Robert Theiler, Lois 
Coates, James Urane, George O. McClary 

10. Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
Criterion Problem in Occupational Adjustment. E. H. Porter, Jr., Ann 
Roe 

11. Business Industrial Section 
Manpower Development—One of the Primary Problems of Industry. 
Robert Pearce, Irving Pastor, John McCarthy 

12. Audio-Visual 
Audio-Visual Aids As Tools of Communication for Guidance and Student 
Personnel Programs. Ford L. Lemler, Charles F. Schuller, Dean L. 
Hummel, Albert G. Windle 

13. Older Workers 
Recent Research Significant for Counselors of Older Workers. Clark 
Tibbits, L. F. Koyl, Geneva Mathiason, Charles E. Odell 

NVGA Section Meetings (continued) 

14. Older Workers and Business and Industrial Counseling 
Business Industrial Counseling for Satisfying Retirement. Martha Doug- 
las, Woodrow W. Hunter, Margery J. Mack, R. B. Robson 

15. Rural Guidance 
Rural Guidance—How Is It Different? William E. Truax, Jr., Gail F. 
Farwell, Claude W. Grant 
Business Meeting 

16. Vocational Counseling 
A New Theory of Vocational Choice and. Implications for Vocational 
Counseling. Robert Hoppock, Donald Super, Marguerite Zapoleon, 
John Odgers 

APGA Professional Standards Committee Open Meeting 

Problems and Progress in Certification of Counseling Agencies and Plans for 

Incorporation of the Committee. Alexander Morrison, Emerson Coyle, 

Esther Lloyd-Jones 

APGA Membership Committee—State Chairmen and Members for 1957- 

1958 

Planning 1957-1958 APGA Membership Activities 

ACPA Special Interest Sessions 

1. A Case Study of Processes of Decision Making in Student Personnel - 
Administration (continued from 1:30, P.M. session) 

2. How Closely Can and Should Need be Considered in Awarding Col- 
legiate Scholarships? John U. Monro, Edward Sanders, Byron Doenges 

3. Leadership Research and the College Student 
Jack R.[Gibb, Wilton Pruitt 

4. The Religious Growth of the College Student 
Lawrence A. Riggs, C. A. Weisgerber, W. E. Kerstettor 

ASCA-NAGSCT-SPATE General Session 

Pre-service and In-service Preparation for School Counselors. Arnold Embree, 

Gunhild Talik, Hugh Lovett 

ACPA Social Hour 

APGA Banquet 

The Dignity of Man ina Changing World. Walton E. Cole 
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After 
Banquet 


7:00 A.M. 
8:00 A.M. 
8:15 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


^ 9:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
12:00 M. 


12:00 M. 
1:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
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Michigan State University Alumni and Graduate Students Coffee Hour 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17 


NVGA Branch Presidents? Breakfast 
ASCA Editorial Board of the ‘School Counselor” Meeting 
Devotional Services 
APGA Assembly: Meeting of Elected Delegates 
ASCA-NAGSCT-NVGA-SPATE General Session 
Automation and the Individual. Charles Anspach, Paul MacMinn, Harold 
Sheppard 
ACPA Special Interest Sessions 
1. A Student Survey of Higher Education 
Students from the National Student Association 
2. Cost Studies Applicable to Student Personnel Functions 
Irwin K. French, John P. Gwin, Katherine Warren 
3. Study Skills Can Be Taught 
Howard Н. Fink, Algard Р. Whitney 
4. Research in Selected Areas of Counseling—A Review 
Desmond S. Cartwright, Bernard A. Stotsky, Dugald S. Arbuckle 
APGA Presentation of Research Papers (With ACPA, ASCA, NAGSCT, 
NVGA, and SPATE) 
NAGSCT Business Meeting 
ACPA Business Meeting 
NVGA Delegate Assembly 
APGA Publications Committees for 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 
Business Session with 1956-1957 and 1957-1958 Editors of Divisional Publica- 
tions 
ASCA Luncheon Meeting 
The Counselor's Role In Education's Future. Clifford E. Erickson 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Alumni and Friends Luncheon 
ACPA Special Interest Sessions 
1. Orientation—Opportunity for Student Leadership 
Seniors from Kent State University—Pat Camerino, Dan Patridge, Rae 
Prosser, Diane Schneider 
Educational Contributions of Fraternities and Sororities on the College 
Campus 
Daniel D. Feder, Mark W. Smith 
3. The School and College Ability Test and the College Qualification Test 
John E. Dobbin, George E. Bennett, E. Gordon Collister 
4. Helping the Foreign Students on Our Campuses 
Donald J. Shank, Virgil Lougheed, James M. Davis 
NAGSCT Executive Council (Old and New) 
ASCA-NAGSCT: -NVGA-SPATE Field Studies in Industry 
(All APGA Members Invited) 
ACPA Special Interest Sessions 
1. Physical and Mental Health of College Students 
Irwin Sander, Aaron Rutledge, Gerald Rosenbaum, Byron L. Casey 
2. Interesting Developments in Student Government—Concepts and 
Activities 
James Lewis, Wilton Pruitt, 


N 


Sister M. Amadeus, Harold Bakken 
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3:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


8:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


3. New Developments Concerning the Strong Vocational Interest Blank H 
E. Gordon Collister, Charles E. Cooper, George Rhodes k 

4. Planning the Educational Program of the High Ability Student 
George R. Waggoner, Samuel Baskin, John N. Winburne 

NVGA Board of Trustees Meeting 

APGA Night 

The State of the APGA. Arthur A. Hitchcock 

Stars, Parsons, and Clients. Clifford P. Froehlich 

Program by Professional Guidance Organizations in Michigan 

Reception and Social Hour. The APGA Executive Council 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18 


NVGA Section Meeting 
Young Workers 

Plans for the Coming Year 
Business Meeting 


}, 
МУСА Section Meeting | 


Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 

Business Meeting 

NVGA Workshop: Current and Next Year's Sectional Chairmen 

ASCA General Session 

How Does A Community Know and Effectively Use Its Agency Services? 
Mildred Peters, Arthur Kruse 

SCPA Executive Council 

ACPA-NVGA General Session 

Vocational Counseling—Emphasis ог De-Emphasis. Dorothy Clendenen, 
Franklin R. Zeran, Paul Polmantier, T. L. Hoskin 

APGA Final General Session 

APGA Members Appraise Their 1957 Convention. Appraisal Highlights. 
John Simmons, Sarah Robinson, Mildred Peters, Ernest Brown, Richard 
Drescher, Leonard Luker 

Significance of the Appraisal for APGA. Howard Y. McClusky 

Implications for Next Year's Convention. Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 7 
APGA 1956-1957 Placement Committee Luncheon Meeting s 
ASCA Board of Governors Meeting 

ACPA Executive Council Meeting 

APGA Meeting of Newly Elected Delegates to the 1958 APGA Assembly а 
APGA Old and New Executive Councils (ag 
APGA New Executive Council ~ 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19 
APGA New Executive Council 
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UNEMPLOYMENT, INCOME, AND AGE 


SAMUEL H. 


B 18 GENERALLY considered that unemploy- 
ment strikes with heavier impact among 
older workers in general and also that earn- 
ing power tends to decline with advancing 
years. 

Cuarr A illustrates the basis for these 
common observations with data from the 
Census of 1950 for men in the civilian labor 
Mforce. The upper panel shows unemploy- 
ment rates decreasing at first and then in- 
creasing with age quite steadily from 35 to 
64. It does not show the duration of un- 
employment nor the amount of “downgrad- 
ing," and so perhaps understates the effect 
in human hardship. 'The middle panel 
visualizes median incomes, increasing with 
experience up to the middle years and then 
decreasing somewhat as age comes on. 

But these are generalizations, they are 
verages for virtually the entire male work 

ce in 1950. It is correct to say that on 
his evidence and at this time (April 1950) 
the higher ages were accompanied by higher 
ates of unemployment and by lower me- 
dian incomes. It is not necessarily correct 
to conclude without further information 
“that these differences were caused by age. 
| One important kind of additional infor- 
mation that is readily available is the “years 
* school completed," as reported to the 
census taker. ‘Traditionally, education in 
merica has been assumed to have some 
earingson success in life and on earning 
! wer. While recognizing carefully that 
aie levels of real education reached in 
maturity are by no means necessarily meas- 
ured by the “years of school completed" in 
outh, let us see what happens when we 
pply this simple tool of analysis. ’ 
а The information on levels of education is 
ortrayed in the lower panel of CHART А 
owing for each age group the percentages 
porting the years of school completed. 


MUEL Н. Тномрѕом is with the U. S. Depart- 
t of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
» D. C. The opinions expressed are those of the 
iter. 
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THOMPSON 


The first bar on the left shows, for example, 
that among men aged 25 to 29 about 26 
per cent had dropped out before reaching 
high school. This compares with about 
64 per cent for men aged 55 to 64 in the 
right hand bar. 


Unemployment, Incomes, and Education 
Level 


Exploring the relationship of education 
level and unemployment (without respect 
to age), we may take the same basic census 
data on unemployment rates and arrange 
them according to levels of education as in 
the left panel of Cuarr B. The effect is 
quite striking but no more than might be 
expected. The impact of unemployment 
decreases sharply as the years of school in- 
crease. Among men with less than 8 years 
of school, about 6 per cent were unem- 
ployed; among those with four years of high 
school, three per cent; among those with 
some college, less than two per cent. Ap- 
parently education helped in holding jobs 
or in finding jobs. 

As to incomes, the right panel of CHART 
B tells the well-known story: education 
pays. Some of us may be surprised that 
this effect is so perceptible below the high- 
school level; the general idea, however, is 
traditional. 

Bearing in mind this evidence that levels 
of education are related so strongly to unem- 
ployment and to incomes, let us look again 
at Cuart А. The lower panel of CHART A 
may well make us suspicious of the upper 
two panels. Among men aged 55 to 64 in 
1950, about two-thirds did not reach high 
school. Half of these had no more than 
seven years of school and many had much 
less than seven. Could this be a factor, or 
an indicator, in unemployment and in in- 
comes? 
ne 


But is it age? 
_—————— 
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Chart A. UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, INCOMES, AND EDUCATION 
BY AGE GROUP 
(Men in Civilian Labor Force, Ages 25-64 in 1950, Reporting the Indicated Data) 


UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL 1950 
By Age Group 


96 92 B7 E 


College 4 or more 
113 96 88 78 х 


Ors 315 292 207 13: 
223 216 203 16. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Bored on dota from U. S. Bureau of the Census 


Unemployment, Education, and Age © 


Taking unemployment first, we find the 
relationship analyzed in the left-hand panel 
of Cuart C which compares the apparent 
effect of age on unemployment at each level 
of education. As before the apparent effect 
of education level is very strong, although 
there is also some difference by age at each 
level. The picture is clearer in the right 
hand panel of Cuarr C. At every age, 
about twice as many were unemployed 
among men with less than eight years of 
school as among those with four years of 
high school. 

'The conclusion is clear that the relation- 
ship between unemployment and level of 
education (or something indicated by it) 
is very much stronger than the relationship 
between unemployment and age (or some- 
thing that goes with it). The higher rate 
of unemployment shown for the older men 
in Cuarr A seems to mean mainly that 
more of them had less education. Appar- 
ently the kinds of jobs that could be filled 
by men with little schooling were harder 
to find or harder to keep. 


Incomes, Education, and Age 


If this is true of education and unemploy- 
ment, it would be strange indeed if it were 
not true of education and earning power. 
Education for all the people has been 
deeply rooted in the American tradition 
for a great many years—originally, for re- 
Sponsible citizenship; increasingly, also for 
earning a better living. Has it been suc- 
cessful? We cannot very well measure re- 
Sponsible citizenship but we can measure 
(roughly) relative success in earning a 
living. 

Recognizing again with care that “years 
of school completed” in youth does not 
necessarily indicate levels of real education 
reached in maturity, we may apply the edu- 
Cational analysis to the data on incomes in 
the middle panel of Cuart A. The results 
are shown in Снавт D. 

In the left hand panel of Cuart D the 
data are arranged first by level of educa- 
tion and then by age at each level. The 
length of each bar shows the median average 
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income of that age group at that level of 
education. As would be expected the in- 
comes increase rather steadily with added 
years of school; around $2,000 with less than 
eight years, more than $3,000 with four 
years of high school, more than $4,000 with 
one or more years of college. At each level 
of education, incomes grow somewhat as 
experience comes with age and then drop 
off a little (not very much) in the older 
decade. To some extent the slightly lower 
averages in the older group may reflect the 
much higher proportion of farmers and 
small-scale self-employed. There is some 
indication that the value of experience ap- 
pears to be somewhat greater if it is super- 
imposed on a high school education or 
better. 

But if we classify the data first by age 
and then by education, we get the striking 
effect shown in the right hand panel of 
Cuart D. The bars are the same as those 
in the left panel, rearranged according to 
age at each level of education. In the big 
middle group, aged 35 to 44, men with less 
than eight years of school averaged about 
$2000; men with eight years, about $2900; 
men with four years of high school, about 
$3500; men with some college, $4500. The 
pattern is much the same in every age group. 

The conclusion is inescapable that, on 
the basis of these data, the relationship of 
income and education is much stronger 
than that of income and age. 


Cause and Effect? 

It is not statistically sound to conclude, 
without further evidence, that this was in 
fact cause and effect; for example, that four 
years of high school by itself caused or en- 
abled these men to make twice as much as 
those of the same age who did not finish 
the eighth grade. ee 

But it is correct to conclude on this evi- 
dence that the number of years of school 
completed in youth is a good general indi- 
cation of later differences in earning ability 
as of April 1950 when this census was taken. 
In a sense it is also a good indication of 
economic productivity, since incomes are 
something of a measure of what the econ- 
omy was willing to pay for services rendered. 
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Chart B. UNEMPLOYMENT RATES AND INCOMES 
BY EDUCATION LEVEL 


(Men in Civilian Labor Force, Ages 25-64 in 1950, Reporting the Indicated Data) 


UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL 1950 

By Education Level 
PERCENT OF CIVILIAN LABOR ronce 
5 Elementary High 
School School 


ШЫ) 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF tason STATISTICS 


Years of 
schoo! completed 


less than 8 
8 years 


Elementory 
High School — 1103 

4 years 
College 1 ог more 


Total reporting 


It is fair to raise the question of the 
chicken and the egg. Were the men with 
the higher incomes actually smarter or more 
able because they went through high school 
—or did they continue through high school 
because they were smarter? To what extent 
do both incomes and education reflect en- 
vironment—for example, the influence and 
the assistance of parents who themselves 
were better situated? To what extent do 
these differences reflect knowledge and 
understanding gained during the adolescent 
years but not in the classroom? 

In the charts, half the older men (aged 
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MEDIAN INCOMES, 1949 
By Education Level 
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$2,014 
2,699 


2974 
3,322 
3,927 
2,880 


Source: Вони on doto from U, S. Bureov of the Censi 


55 to 64 in 1950) were born on the farm or 
near it, many of them in other countries. 
They came of working age at a time when 
rural high schools were few and far between, 
when the teenage boy was really needed on 
the farm, and when the skills of the farmer 
were not learned out of books. Question: 
to what extent have they supplied their ap- 
parent deficiencies in schooling through 
study and reading or night school or cor- 
respondence? On the other hand, how 
many of the others managed to scrape 
through high school or even college without 
really learning much? 
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Chart C. UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
BY AGE AND EDUCATION LEVEL 


(Men in Civilian Labor Force, Ages 25-64 in 1950, Reporting the Indicated Data) 


UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL 1950 UNEMPLOYMENT, APRIL 1950 
By Age Group and Education Level By Education Level ond Age Group 
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Percent unemployed by age group 
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Chart D. INCOMES 
BY EDUCATION LEVEL AND AGE 


(Men in Civilian Labor Force, Ages 25-64 in 1950, Reporting the Indicated Doto) 


MEDIAN INCOMES, 1949 
By Education Level and Age Group 
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MEDIAN INCOMES, 1949 
By Age Group and Education Level 
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What Conclusions? 


These questions and more we must leave 
to the sociologists and the educators. To 
the student of manpower requirements and 
opportunities, and especially to those who 
are concerned with older persons in the 
work force, three initial conclusions seem 
clear: 


1. Deficiencies in basic education indicate 
a lack of basic skills among millions of 
workers and especially older workers that 
make difficult their adjustments to tech- 
nological change, and that sharply limit 


N 


go 


their opportunities to contribute to 
national economic progress and to share 
in the fruits of that progress, without 
some degree of educational rehabilita- 
tion. 


- To remedy these deficiencies would con- 


stitute a major problem in adult guidance 
and educational services. Yet these 
people will have to compete in a labor 
market where high school or better will 
soon be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. 

The analysis casts a glaring light on the 
economic as well as the social urgency of 
basic educational opportunity beyond 
elementary school for all the people. 


A.P.G.A. Joins Membership of the College Board 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association was elected to 
membership in the College Entrance Examination Board at the Board's 
October 31 meeting. Dr. Robert H. Mathewson, Professor of Education 
at New York City College, represented APGA for the Executive Secretary. 

The meeting heard a report on the Scholarship Qualifying Test pro- 
gram began this fall by the College Board. This is a preliminary screen- 
ing test used by The National Merit Scholarship Corporation and 15 
other similar groups. In discussing “Predictions and Plans” the Director 
of the College Board, Frank H. Bowles, emphasized the growing impor- 
tance of the Advanced Placement Tests. Students passing this test can 
8et college credit for special work done in high school. New projects 
considered by the group included the suggestion of a transcript service 
and a proposal of the free release of College Board test scores. 

АРСА? five representatives to the College Board аге R. B. Cunliffe, 
Douglas Dillenbeck, John M. Watts, J. Dale Weaver, and Arthur A. 
Hitchcock, the Executive Secretary. They were appointed by President 
Froehlich and President-Elect Fletcher to serve through the 1957-1958 


academic year. 
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PHOENIX REPORTS ON 
HIGH SCHOOL MISBEHAVIOR 


HERBERT ZEITLIN 


OES THE RECENT movie, "Blackboard 

Jungle" reflect the behavior habits 
of teenagers? Do our youngsters flaunt 
authority, sneer at teachers, attack them in 
hallways and alleys, destroy school property, 
use profanity and obscenities? 

Evan Hunter's novel and the movie based 
on that novel have aroused a great deal of 
controversy. Some school authorities feel 
Evan Hunter has given a limited view of 
a city high school. On the other hand, be- 
fore Hunter’s novel appeared, Charles A. 
Tonsor, a New York City high school prin- 
cipal with over 25 years of experience in the 
public schools, voiced his feelings about 
discipline in the following way [3:329]: 
". . . Delinquency has taken a sharp up- 
swing. So have unmanageable children, the 
ones who drive you nuts." 

Frank Du Bois [7:48], a former New York 
City teacher, in reportiag in a popular 
magazine on why we are losing teachers, 
reveals that not only are beginning teachers 
faced with the problem of discipline but 
also that his experience has shown that even 
the older, more experienced teacher would 
find classroom management difficult under 
today's conditions: 


The trouble is that the job of teaching has be- 
come the most nerve-wracking line of work that the 
college graduate of today can possibly pick for him- 
self, All the old jokes about teachers getting nerv- 
ous breakdowns are no longer jokes. A bad case of 
nerves is taken for granted these days as being one 
of the occupational hazards which the teacher has 
to face. Anyone who wants to remain mentally 
healthy during his short stay on earth shouldn't go 
into teaching. And if he is already in, he should 
get out. 


HERBERT ZEITLIN is Adult Counselor for the 
Phoenix Union High School District, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. The research here reported was made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of Harold L. Gear, 
Superintendent of the Phoenix High School Dis- 
trict, and his administrative staff. 
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The public is puzzled, reading in its 
newspapers such headlines as “Lack of Dis- 
cipline Blamed for Juvenile Delinquency," 
"Crime Wave Mounts as Teenagers Roam," 
“FBI Chief Warns of ‘Flood Tide’ of Teen- 
age Criminals,” “Gangs Out of Control, 
School Board Is Told," and "Lawlessness 
of Teenagers Is Serious.” Are all our 
youngsters like this? Are some school ad- 
ministrators keeping incidents of violence 
quiet so the public won’t get panicky? 
What kind of behavior actually takes place 
in today’s high schools? 


Procedure in Making Study 


Before coping with the problem of un- 
acceptable behavior, the investigator must 
define his key term. Review of the available 
literature [4:4-31] indicates that little is 
known about the types of classroom be- 
havior taking place in today's secondary 
schools. To be sure, much has been written 
on what should be, but no study has been 
made that actually tabulated misbehavior 
incidents during a full school year in a 
metropolitan high school system. Previous 
studies obtained data by asking teachers 
to recall past incidents of misbehavior in 
the classrooms or by asking their opinion of 
what constituted problem behavior. 

This study reports the real incidents of 
school misbehavior during a full school 
year (ending June 1954) in Phoenix, 
Arizona's seven public high schools. This 
high school system is considered among the 
best in the country. At the time of the 
study it had a total student population of 
12,023 and a faculty of 443 teachers. Al- 
most all of the teachers had at least a 
master’s degree. 

During the one-year period teachers 
wrote out 14,251 separate confidential re- 
ports of misbehavior, When they exhaust 
their own means in trying to get a youngster 
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to behave according to their set standards, 
teachers send a disciplinary report to the 
principal, dean, or student court. The 
Phoenix reports of misbehavior used in the 
study were written immediately after the 
incidents took place, and therefore may be 
considered a more accurate recording of 
teenage behavior than is retrospective re- 
cording. "Teachers did not know that they 
were participating in the study. 


Findings 


Is discipline a problem? Maintaining 
discipline is a problem of major concern. 
Forty-one per cent of the student body were 
cited one or more times, one of the highest 
proportions reported in any type of study. 
These students averaged three reports each, 
with 52 per cent of the boys and 30 per cent 
of the girls being classified as offenders. 

Discussion: From the tone of the reports 
there appeared to be a certain amount of 
restlessness, anxiety, and perhaps boredom 
on the part of students toward traditional 
school activities. Many clues were pro- 
vided as to why teachers leave the profes- 
sion and why some of them are unhappy. 
Frank Du Bois’s opinion [1:48] that ex- 
perienced teachers as well as beginning 
teachers have disciplinary problems today, 
was borne out in this study. 

How did the students misbehave? A 
total of 14,251 separate citations was issued. 
About one-third of these problems con- 
sisted of habitual tardiness and ditching 
school. Not all schools felt that these two 
problems were to be dealt with by the 
school authorities. The balance of the mis- 
behavior incidents were common to all 
seven high schools. The number and per 
cent of times each one is reported is in 
Taste 1. 

Discussion: From this table it will be 
seen that over 82 per cent of the problems 
fell into the classifications of disturbance, 
disobedience, and disrespect—problems that 
disrupt orderly classroom procedure. While 
many teachers may say that they are quite 
Concerned about the introverted student, 
in actual practice they are more troubled 
by the aggressive type, as exemplified by 
actions of disturbance, disobedience, and 
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TABLE 1 
Frequency of Different Types of Misbehavior 
Reports 
Misbehavior Number Per Cent 

1. Disturbance 39.6 
2. Disobedience 37.9 
Bi Disrespect |. 4««x easy ware 5.0 
4. Misrepresentation (False notes 

Ж calis) рае 436 47 
5. Ignoring health & safety 

factors ...... b ep hatte AS 380 41 
6. Smoking 218 24 
7. Fighting .. 162 17 
8. Property damage. 8, 146 1.6 
9. Profanity & obscenity.... 100 11 
10. Gambling 65 7 
11. Theft > 61 un 
12. Cheating .....55 56e йу 59 

Total common disciplinary 

problems: 2225501 vee nay 9298 100. 

disrespect. Since teachers' competency is 


generally based upon group achievement 
and group control, anything that interferes 
with one or the other is an obstacle for 
the teacher to overcome. 

Is "Blackboard Jungle" fiction or fact? 
Contrary to the "Blackboard Jungle" novel 
and recent newspaper articles, such prob- 
lems as cheating, theft, gambling, and knif- 
ing, were reported least, each with less than 
1 per cent. There were no reports on the 
use of narcotics. 

Discussion: lt can be said with fair as- 
surance that the above mentioned prob- 
lems help sell papers and books but that 
their reporting is more fiction than fact. 
Even such problems as profanity, vulgarity, 
obscenity, vandalism, and fist fighting all 
combined, accounted for only 4 per cent of 
the total problems. 

How did the schools vary in kinds of 
problems? When the kinds of problems 
were ranked according to their frequency 
of report using the Rho formula, the 
school with the lowest socio-economic level 
correlated best with the school considered 
to have the highest socio-economic level. 
All the coefficients were high and positive 
indicating that the kinds of problems were 
common at approximately the same fre- 
quency in each school. 
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Discussion: This finding is in agreement 
with the New York City Report [2] which 
indicated that socio-economic status of stu- 
dents is not a factor in kinds of disciplinary 
problems. Students from both rich and 
poor families may display the same unac- 
ceptable forms of conduct. 

How did the boys compare to the girls? 
"That boys are considered disciplinary prob- 
lems more often than girls is a popular 
concept and was borne out in this study. 
Even though the enrollment for both sexes 
was about equal, there was a dispropor- 
tionate number of problems reported for 
each group. The docile and conforming 
girls, who had a negligible proportion of 
reports in previous studies, were cited for 
one out of every four cases. When the 
kinds of problems were ranked according 
to their frequency of reports by sex, the cor- 
relation coefficient derived from the Rho 
formula was 0.759. Statistically, the prob- 
ability is 99 out of 100 that this finding was 
not due to chance. The patterns of ob- 
jectionable behavior of girls are similar to 
boys, even though the frequency of the re- 
ports is not as high. 

Only in three kinds of problems did the 
girls have a significantly higher proportion 
than the boys. Girls were reported for 
disobedience more than for any other prob- 
lem. On the other hand, boys were cited 
for disturbance more than for any other 
offense. In misrepresentation, which is 
exemplified by lying or false note writing, 
and cheating, girls exceeded boys. For 
every three and a half boys accused of 
cheating, there were nine girls cited for the 
same misbehavior. 

Discussion: In the Phoenix high schools, 
girls as well as boys apparently misbehave. 
When girls had a serious teacher-pupil con- 
flict, they just would not obey. Generally 
speaking, boys would show their dislike for 
a teacher or classroom procedure by talk- 
ing, being noisy, or by creating a disturb- 
ance. Perhaps this bears out the point that 
our culture expects women to be less aggres- 
sive than men. 

Did the Anglo, Negro, and Spanish- 
American groups vary in kinds of prob- 
lems? On a school district basis, ethnic 
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groups do not differ greatly in the kinds of 
disciplinary offenses reported for them. 
Negro, Anglo, and Spanish-American stu- 
dents were generally reported for the same 
types of infringements. However, in re- 
ports of cheating, the Negro and Anglo 
group were in 12th position, while the 
Spanish-American group ranked 5th. 
Wherever there were differences the Negro 
and Anglo were more alike. "The Spanish- 
American and Anglo were less alike. In 
order to show the overall relationship 
among ethnic groups, misbehavior prob- 
lems were ranked in order of frequency for 
each group. Statistical treatment of the 
data using the Rho formula yielded high 
positive correlation coefficients significant 
at the one or five per cent level of con- 
fidence. 

Discussion: Students, regardless of their 
ethnic background, have similar over-all 
patterns of objectionable behavior. Since 
the Negro's culture stems from the white 
man's culture, his misbehavior patterns 
within the high school system were almost 
identical to the Anglo. Even though the 
Spanish-American and Anglo groups were 
rather close in their patterns of objection- 
able behavior reported, further study is 
needed to account for the discrepancies. 
It may be that teachers understand more 
of the Negro's conduct than of the behavior 
of the Spanish-American. 

Did the first year of desegregation affect 
the incidence of Negro problems? The 
three high schools that had Negro students 
were compared with each other in the 
proportion of Negro disciplinary problems. 
The greatest difficulty in adjustment came 
in the school that had desegregated most 
recently. At this traditional "white" 
Phoenix Union High School the Negro 
students had 40 per cent more than their 
expected share of problems. : 

The Negro had the least disciplinary diffi- 
culty at the Phoenix Technical School, the 
school that never practiced segregation. 
Here the Negro had 44 per cent less than 
his share of problems. 

The all Negro school Carver High 
School, was in between, with the students 
having 34 per cent less than their portion. 
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Discussion: ‘The low proportion of prob- 
lems from the Phoenix Technical School 
may be understood in these terms: First, 
the Negro student at Phoenix Technical 
school is required to pass aptitude tests in 
order to gain admission. The incentive to 
behave and learn may be greater where the 
selection factor is present. Second, half 
the teachers at the Phoenix Technical 
School are trade teachers who have worked 
with minority groups in the past and are 
accustomed to varied cultural character- 
istics. The Negro student has always been 
a part of the Technical School, while dur- 
ing the year of this study he was having diffi- 
culty in adjusting to some unsympathetic 
teachers at the Phoenix Union High School. 
Thirdly, the teachers at Phoenix Union 
High School had an average of 18 years of 
teaching experience as compared to 
Phoenix Technical School teachers who had 
an average of eight years of teaching ex- 
perience. It may be that younger teachers 


do not report as many Negroes as older 
teachers. 

If the Negro student is not made to feel 
welcome and given time to make adjust- 
ments, then integration into an all “white” 
school is more difficult. We may conclude 
from these findings that as the Negro stu- 
dent enters into a traditionally all “white” 
school, he may expect to be reported more 
frequently for disciplinary reasons than at 
an all Negro or well-integrated school. 
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“The School Superintendent in Guidance" 


Evidence of the increasing interest of school superintendents and adminis- 
trators in guidance is found in the pamphlet "The School Superintendent in 
Guidance" prepared by the Texas Association of School Administrators. 
The bulletin was prepared as part of their project "to improve instruction 
in their schools, and at the same time to improve themselves individually as 
administrators." |t suggests briefly what superintendents can expect from a 
guidance program, how they can help plan one, what activities one can in- 
clude, what their role and that of teachers and counselors will be in carrying 


out a well organized guidance program. 


The ideas for administrative support of the school guidance program given 
in this bulletin are those that counselors would like to see disseminated more 
widely. Copies of "The School Superintendent in Guidance" may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Edwin D. Martin, Assistant Superintendent, Houston Inde- 
Pendent School District, 1300 Capitol Avenue, Houston 2, Texas. 
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Tests апа "Tests"—Caveat Emptor 


HAROLD L. HENDERSON 


I 15 A COMMON experience for teachers in 
psychology and education to be asked, 
“How good are the tests in magazines and 
newspapers?" The students are referring 
to the hundreds of "Know your mind," 
"How's your vocabulary?" and "Are you 
neurotic?" excercises found in many daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications. 

In some cases a popular writer has uti- 
lized an excerpt from a valid published test 
or he has abstracted some sound research 
in progres. But in many cases, the "tests" 
are at best interesting parlor pastimes and 
at worst, badly designed, unstandardized, 
and potentially harmful instruments. Lee 
Steiner [/2] has documented the point of 
view that newspaper copy which satiates the 
reader's curiosity and temporarily mollifies 
his anxiety, may prevent his seeking the 
sound diagnostic testing which he may need. 

When faced with questions about popular 
"tests," the teacher can cite the absence of 
reliability and validity data, can suggest 
that the tremendous literature on testing 
indicates that even well designed instru- 
ments have many shortcomings, and can let 
the student examine the evidence by look- 
ing into Buro's Mental Measurements Year- 
book [2] or checking the "test" against the 
American Psychological Associations’ 
“Technical Recommendations for Psycho- 
logical Tests and Diagnostic Techniques.” 
19, 8, 131 One can also draw a parallel 
between such "tests" when they are of a self 
inventory nature and the literature on self- 
estimations of intelligence [6, 7, 9]. This 
literature reveals the presence of self halo 
and the resultant inaccuracies, and some- 


Harorp L. Henperson is with the Psychology 
Department of Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York. 


A classroom method of introducing the topic “Test Validity” 
——— aaaaaaaauaaŘħŘŮĖŮĖŮĖ 
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times shows that the more intelligent per- 
sons underestimate and the less intelligent 
persons overestimate, their intelligence. | 
However, it is so obvious to the sophisti- 
cated teacher that such popular press “tests” 
are bad, that to this writer's knowledge, no 
one has ever taken them seriously enough 
to subject them to study. A course in Ap- | 
plied Psychology seemed an appropriate 
place to conduct an experiment on the 
validity of one such “test.” Also it served 
as an interesting and informative method | 
of introducing students to the scientific 
method. | 


Method and Results | 


Following an introductory lecture on the 
objectives of science and the study of indi- | 
vidual differences, the students were given 
the opportunity to take two ability tests. 
One instrument was the old but respected 
Otis Employment 2-B [77] and the other 
was a popular press "test" taken from a 
New York City newspaper [3]. Both in- 
struments were presented in a serious mien, 
and while the newspaper instrument was 
a self-inventory of intelligence, it covered 
memory, speed of learning, ability to ana- 
lyze and profit from experience; it had 
enough face validity to get the full coopera- 
tion of the 32 college students. 

Both instruments were scored according 
to the author's instructions; scores were 
ranked from high to low; and rank order 
correlations were computed to determine 
the relationship between the two instru- | 
ments. 

Since the students had completed half 
the course, rank order correlation was also 


| 
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TABLE 1-A 


Applied Psychology Class Rank order correla- 
tion coefficients N-32 


Otis and Inventory of Intelligence inter- 


correlation —0.01 
Otis and Mid-term Psychology grade +0.26 
Inventory and Mid-term Psychology grade — —0.09 
Otis and Final Psychology grade +0.24 
Inventory and Final Psychology grade —0.07 
Mid-term and Final grades -+0.88 

TABLE 1-B 
Test Information 
Range of 
Test Scores A Sd. Мап. 
Oris 18-67 48 505 4l 
Inventory of In- 
telligence 18-40 ` 327 4:98 54 
TABLE 2-A 


Industrial Psychology Class Coefficients N-39 
mm ————MÀ3— MP 


Otis and Inventory of Intelligence +0.10 
Otis and Horse Sense +0.09 
inventory and Horse Sense —0.03 
Otis and Final Psychology grade +0.30 
Inventory and Final Psychology grade +0.09 
Horse Sense and Final Psychology grade +0.01 
TABLE 2-B 
Test Information 
Range 
Test of Scores a Sd. Мап, 
ж шыш ыш ES OPERAE a 
Otis 36-73 49 4 47 
Inventory 18-44 33 5 32 
Horse Sense 11-99 18 21 16 
TABLE 3-A 


Vocational Psychology Class Coefficients N-18 
УСОВ. тозе ее наои 


used to determine the relationship between 
each instrument and mid-term grades. At 
the end of the term, course grades were also 
used. Taste l-A summarizes the corre- 
lations, and Taste 1-B presents other allied 
data. 

Because this experiment seemed not only 
to serve usefully to introduce students to 
quackery, ethics, test validity and standard- 
ization, but also to have some value in itself, 
it was subsequently used in two more col- 
lege classes. The only modification in the 
design consisted in the addition of a "Range 
of Practical Information Test,” Part 1 of 
a “Test of Horse Sense" found in a mail 
order Vocational Guidance Kit [5], and in 
the substitution of the Verbal Differential 
Aptitude Test [/] in place of the Otis. 

"TABLES 2-A and 2-B present test data and 
the correlations between instruments and 
course grades for thirty-nine students in 
Industrial Psychology. Tastes 3-A and 
3-B contain similar data from a Vocational 
Psychology class of eighteen students. АП 
of the results are in agreement in suggesting 
that, if the accumulated evidence over the 
years is to be trusted to the effect that the 
Otis measures intelligence and the D.A.T. 
Verbal measures academic aptitude, then 
both the "Intelligence Inventory" and the 
"Practical Information Test" measure some- 
thing else. Further, neither of these sus- 
picious instruments correlates significantly 
with grades. 

In the present investigation the trend for 
the more intelligent subjects to underesti- 
mate their intelligence and for the less in- 
telligent subjects to overestimate their in- 
telligence was not significant by either 
critical ratio or median test statistics [10]. 


Discussion 


Although all three samples were small, 
the results strongly suggest what all sophisti- 


TABLE 3-B 


D.A.T. Verbal and Inventory 4-0.30 Test Information 

D.A-T. Verbal and Horse Sense +0.14 = s =a 

Inventory and Horse Sense —0.37 Test Range of Scores Mdn. 

D.A.T. Verbal and Final Psychology grade +049 D.A.T. Verbal 23-46 37 

Inventory and Final Psychology grade +0.22 Inventory 20-41 35 

Horse Sense and Final Psychology grade +0.05 Horse Sense 12-19 16 
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cated educators have long suspected, that 
popular press tests are bad tests. It is 
also quite likely that a demonstration of 
this type can serve to alert the unwary and 
gullible student to at least the shortcom- 
ings, and perhaps, even the dangers of 
newspaper "tests" and “popular sly- 
chology." 

While the trend was not significant for 
the less intelligent persons to overestimate 
their intelligence on the newspaper in- 
ventory, one is unmistakeably left with the 
feeling that when this does happen, the 
false perceptions which result will lead to 
the continuation of, or even creation of, 
unrealistic self-concepts by laymen who 
take such “tests.” 


Summary 


As an exercise and demonstration in psy- 
chology classes, students took а self- 
inventory of intelligence which seems typi- 
cal of newspaper “tests,” a measure of 
practical judgment which may be repre- 
sentative of "tests" in popular books on 
self-psychology, and, either the Otis Em- 
ployment or the D.A.T. Verbal test. Rank 
order correlation studies suggested that the 
popular press instruments were without 
validity as measured against acceptable 
intelligence tests or when related to the 
criterion, course grades. 

Student interest and enlightenment 
seemed to suggest that this experiment is a 
useful classroom device. 
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In-Service Training 


BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


Agency Directors and Professional Growth of 


Personnel 


HAROLD SILVERMAN 


po» DISCUSSION is limited to the role of 
the counseling agency director in pro- 
moting staff growth; and to the identifica- 
tion of agency principles and practices 
which allow maximum opportunity for staff 
personnel to develop professionally. 


Extra-Agency 


l. Workers should get time off to take 
one-day session courses during each aca- 
demic semester. The agency should pay all 
or part of the tuition if a satisfactory grade 
is received. The course should be related to 
the worker’s job. 

2. Workers should be allowed to teach one 
course if invited to do so by a college or 
university. This gives added prestige to 
both the agency and the individual. The 
extra compensation should be the worker's. 

3. A sabbatical, let us say a semester off, 
to go to school, should be provided every 
Seven years or so. This should be part of 
а written personnel code. Important items 
like this should be in writing and should 
be a matter of right and not privilege. 

4. Workers should be granted a leave of 
absence to accept a scholarship or fellow- 
ship without loss of seniority or regular 
annual increment, 
re Workers should be encouraged to re- 

lew books, abstract journals, and write 
articles, 
ome Workers should be encouraged to be- 
eir to professional organizations, hold 
Ce in them, and attend their meetings. 


HIS 

‘ARO! : 
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The agency budget should provide funds 
for workers to attend one national and one 
regional conference a year. 


Intra-Agency 


7. Workers' case loads should be arranged 
so that one hour a day may be spent in 
reading professional material In the long 
run, this is an economical move. Cases will 
be served more efficiently and effectively. 
There should be an item in the agency 
budget for the purchase of new books and 
for subscription to magazines and journals. 
The agency library should be professionally 
catalogued and the materials should. be 
readily available. Arrangements should be 
made for inter-loan privileges with neigh- 
boring universities. 

8. Regular supervisory conferences should 
be held in agencies. Group thinking is 
helpful in professional growth. An isolated 
practitioner who has only his own thinking 
and experience to rely upon is at a 
disadvantage. 

9. There should be provision for the wire 
or tape recording of interviews so that they 
can be properly evaluated. One-way inter- 
viewing screens should be available to ob- 
serve interviews and interviews should be 
filmed from time to time. 

10. Regular weekly staff meetings should 
be held. Workers should report on articles 
they have read or meetings they have 
attended. Staff meetings should not be only 
administrative in nature. Large organiza- 
tions should hold institutes. Minutes 
should be kept. 

11. A large agency should establish an 
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in-service training program, utilizing guest 
speakers at staff meetings and visual aids, 
such as filmstrips and films. 

12. Agencies should serve as centers for 
counseling internships, especially if they are 
not affiliated with a university. This would 
give them close academic contact. ‘They 
would also be doing their share of training 
for the profession. Students, however, 
should not and cannot be looked upon as a 
source of cheap labor. Boards of Directors 
and foundations should be urged to estab- 
lish fellowships in private non-profit agen- 
cies, just as they do for institutions of 
learning. 

14. Agencies should get together if they 
are geographically close to each other. 
They can sit in on each other's staff meetings 
and compare techniques and methods. 

15. Agencies should have an annual meet- 
ing or open house once a year, at which time 
an outstanding professional guest speaker 
should be invited. This gives the public a 
chance to see the agency and it brings the 
agency closer to the public and its 
supporters. 

16. Every agency should reach out into 
the community. A speaker's bureau should 
be organized to serve PTA, veteran, frater- 
nal and religious organizations. 


"There is so much we know and take for 
granted about our agencies. New staff 
members, however, who do not have our 
intra-agency knowledge, need a planned and 
Systematized orientation program. This 
does not imply that "dry manual" reading 
will prepare the new worker for his job. 
On the contrary, orientation must be given 
in a living dynamic way in order to help 
the worker feel the pulse of the agency. 

Evaluation of overall agency practice 
should be made regularly. Surveys should 
be utilized to determine areas of weakness 
or ineffective practices and to determine 
what training or change in policy or pro- 
gram is indicated. 

Probably the key to professional growth 
of personnel is communication—without 
this, professional growth is stifled. Commu- 
nication must be on two levels—from the 
worker up to the director, and from the 
director down to the worker. Under no 
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circumstances should the training process 
be used for “brainwashing.” Status and 
prestige should not be utilized to browbeat 
a subordinate into going along with his 
supervisor. The purpose of in-service train- 
ing is not to get everyone to think alike or 
to act in the same manner. The director 
and/or the supervisor who respects the in- 
dividuality of his staff members is well on 
the way to the promotion of professional 
growth in his agency. It is also important 
to note that planning for professional 
growth cannot be haphazard in nature. It 
must be a conscious, steady process. 

No set of rules nor absence of rules can 
replace the individual equation. There are 
some practitioners who simply feel “profes- 
sional,” and act it. Feelings of this nature 
can become contagious. If top administra- 
tion wants a professional atmosphere and 
professional growth, this will materialize 
through the tone, the pace, and the example 
set by the director. However, if an agency 
director is unaware of the needs for con- 
tinuing professional growth of his staff, he 
will manage to surround himself (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) with people who 
always agree with him. Generally this is 
one way to achieve mediocrity. 

Professional workers have often observed 
the contradictory situation within an or- 
ganization which, on paper, indicated pro- 
fessional growth, and which, in reality, was 
quite stagnant. Or, a situation can exist 
where the employee is not part of the over- 
all planning of agency program and func 
tion. An intra-professional relationship is 
considered effective when the administrative 
staff can meet the role expectations of rele- 
vant peers, superiors, and subordinates. 

One technique for dynamic action is in- 
volved in setting specific time limits to 
achieve agency objectives. Time imme- 
diately takes one into doing as well as think- 
ing; into coping with practical obstacles, 
and thus motivates and involves everyone. 
The executive's responsibilities for seeing 
that a job gets done is then not only to him- 
self, but to all of those who helped deter- 
mine how long it should take. This can 
prevent a project from evaporating before 
it is under way. Staffs should not meet 
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endlessly, deliberate forever and propose 
constantly. 

Now, not all decisions can be made bya 
majority vote at a staff meeting. The ad- 
ministrator cannot evade his responsibility 
for certain aspects of the agency framework 
and programming. Administration is not 
only a science but an art. Therefore, the 
creative and sensitive way in which execu- 
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tives apply their scientific knowledge is by 
no means to be underestimated. He should 
have a genuine belief in the abilities of his 
staff, be personally secure and be able to 
give credit to others when such credit is 
due. The ease, the humor, the touch (call it 
what you will) becomes the leavening in- 
gredient upon which the agency’s bread rises 
or falls. 


Why Workers Are Fired 


Absenteeism and poor performance on the job were the reasons for dis- 
charging employees mentioned most frequently by 129 personnel officers who 
participated in a recent survey conducted by the American Management 
Association's Management Information Service. Absenteeism was the most 
common single cause for discharge; it was responsible for 35 firings. Poor 
job performance was the major or a contributing factor in the discharges of 
56 employees. Other reasons for firing reported by the personnel directors 
were poor attitudes, failure to get along with fellow workers, and such mis- 
cellaneous causes as theft, reporting to work while under the influence of 
alcohol, acting as a bookmaker for racing bets, and damaging an airplane 


with a towing tractor. 


The survey indicates that women are much more likely to be fired for a 
combination of factors than are men. Detailed descriptions of firings sug- 
gest that men are more inclined to commit one major infraction of a rule or 
custom and be fired for it while women are more likely to be discharged for 


a combination of several minor causes. 


On the other hand, this survey showed that male workers are more often 
discharged for absenteeism than female workers. Thirty-one men (about 37 
per cent) were fired for this reason, compared to only four (about 9 per 
cent) of the women. These figures are surprising since many statistical sur- 
veys have indicated that absenteeism is more prevalent among women em- 
ployees than among men. It can only be concluded that many employers 
consider losing time from the job a more serious offense in a man and are in- 
clined to overlook a certain amount of lost time by female workers. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


— 
To the Editor: 

Last spring you wrote in an editorial about the 
lack of material in the Personnel and Guidance 
journal about guidance on the secondary school 
level. This interested me in two ways—I would like 
to see more material about this area, and in a way, 
I felt challenged to produce something since I am 
working as a counselor in a high school. 

At present I would like to suggest a series which 
would be of interest to me, and, I believe, to others. 
The series would consist of questions sent in by 
various readers who are working in guidance work 
in the high schools, and answers from various 
people who are also working in the field. There 
might be two or more answers to each question. 

І am interested in up-to-date, practical answers 
to the following questions: 


(a) What is being done with group therapy (in one 
of its many forms) at the high school level? 

(b) Are projective devices being used in the high 
school, and of what value are they? 

(c) What devices and tests on an individual basis 
should the high school counselor be qualified to 
use? 


If answers to questions such as these could be 
secured from people in the field of high school 
guidance I think it would be stimulating and prac- 
tical, I believe the N.E.A. Journal has a similar 
feature but it is not specifically for guidance workers. 

Donn LEUSSLER, 
209 Avenue E 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


To the Editor: 

In regard to the statements offered by Howard A. 
Meyerhoff of Scientific Manpower Commission and 
by the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in order to attract more majors to mathematics 
and the physical sciences, counselors should keep 
in mind these and other more representative figures. 
See "Offerings and Enrollments in Science and in 
Mathematics in Public High Schools" by Kenneth 
Brown, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1956. High schools generally are offering more 
than enough math and science to prepare an over- 
supply of scientists and mathematicians. 

Here are some of the more sober figures: 

1. Biology-Of those schools with tenth grade 
pupils, 89% offer biology, 72.6% of the pupils took 
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it, and the schools offering no biology enrolled only 
3.3% of the pupils in the United States. Most 
schools not offering it were the very small schools. 
Increased enrollments in biology 1910-1954 were 
1.1% to 19.6%. 

2. Chemistry and physics—Only 23% of our high 
schools with twelfth grade pupils offer neither 
chemistry nor physics and due to being small high 
schools they enroll only 5.8% of the twelfth grade 
pupils. Of all high schools, 57% offer chemistry 
and 52% offer physics. Although the percentage 
in grades 9 to 12 in physics during 1900 to 1954 
dropped from 19% to 4.6%, the number of pupils 
taking physics more than tripled, i.e. 98,846 to 
302,800. In chemistry for 1900-1954, the per- 
centage enrolled remained nearly constant but the 
number enrolled increased 12-fold from over 40,- 
000 to 482,700. 

3. Mathematics—Only 10.9% of pupils in 1954 are 
in high schools offering no trigonometry, solid 
geometry, or intermediate algebra. The percentage 
of high schools offering mathematics courses were 
elementary algebra 89.9%, plane geometry 78%, in- 
termediate algebra 51%, solid geometry 23%, and 
trigonometry 25.7%. 

E. W. Davis 

Associate Secretary for Special Studies 

Defense Commission, National Education 
Association 


Registration for the 
A.P.G.A. 1957 Convention 


Early this month all members of А.Р.С.А. 
will receive convention, hotel and meals 
registration cards for the 1957 APGA Con- 
vention in Detroit April 14-18. In the 
program you'll see many opportunities for 
you to exchange information with others 
on the problems that interest you. A visit 
to dynamic Detroit, stimulating sessions for 
your professional growth, a chance to see 
automation at work in tours of Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler. This 1957 Gon- 
vention is one you won't want to miss, 30 


Don’t Let Convention Time 
Sneak Up on You 


Return Your Registration Forms Early 
Be sure of the room you want. 
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From the Executive $есгеїагу... 


"Local reality" is a good term for anyone 
to keep in mind who lives beside the dollar- 
thrown Potomac. One of the great bless- 
ings of your Executive Secretary is the op- 
portunity to participate in local reality. 

It was a pleasant fall afternoon in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the day before the meet- 
ings of the State Education Association. A 
group of people came in early to Doug 
Blocksma's office to discuss the formation 
of a new branch. After that meeting ad- 
journed, a larger group convened to con- 
tinue the discussion at dinner. Impressive 
about these groups was the intense interest 
of the people from different types of posi- 
tions to join together in their common in- 
terests for mutual professional purposes. 

Coming in to Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, the wind makes a former Nebraskan 
feel comfortable. Gathered for the State 
Education Association meetings, teachers, 
counselors, and school and agency admin- 
istrators crowded the city. At the Guid- 
ance meeting, more than 300 convened; the 
hall was filled. Here were people con- 
cerned with the guidance of boys and girls, 
younger and older men and women, in the 
small schools and larger, in colleges, and in 
employment, Veterans, and Indian services. 
Don't underestimate any local reality. The 
University in Grand Forks has a substantial 
and progressive personnel program that 
would be difficult to surpass. 

Under the chairmanship of Carol Unken- 
holz and with the help of Hendrick 
Mugaas, Clinton Meek, Oscar Gjernes, Dor- 
othy Lipp, Charles Lewis, and James Mathi- 
sen, the group has moved to form a state 
APGA Branch. 'They have already sub- 
mitted an application for a charter. 

, Travel for the Association at this time 
involved a 100 mile ride with Jim Mathisen 
to Fargo, late at night, to be on hand for a 
bus at 6:00 a.m. going to Huron, South 
Dakota, there to be met by W. Marvin 

€mp. During the next hours we conferred 
With several guidance and personnel people 
from other cities; had dinner to discuss a 
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new Branch; met at the State College in 
Aberdeen with an "executive council" 
group; and finally caught a 2:00 A.M. plane. 
In the South Dakota meetings, you could 
see the strong roots of guidance work in 
the state, so ably developed by Marvin 
Kemp. 

Recently I visited the Ohio Branches of 
Akron Area, Northeastern Ohio, and To- 
ledo, the last with President Froehlich. At 
the Northeastern Branch in Cleveland, 
Lester Brailey has a program going that 
assures members excellent professional 
meetings throughout the year. In Akron, 
George Kidder met me at the bus terminal 
with a copy of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal held up to identify the right per- 
son. This Branch is enjoying good par- 
ticipation by industry and agencies as well 
as education. It was inspiring to meet with 
Frieda Heiby, Cort Riddle, Bob Wyandt, 
and others in the Northwestern Branch 
working to redevelop the group in the 
"Toledo area. 

Later, in Minneapolis I met with Merrill 
Robinson, Donald Swanson, and the Execu- 
tive Council of the Twin City Vocational 
Guidance Association. This Branch is 
planning an APGA charter application. 

New Jersey has a State Branch with sev- 
eral regions. At the Education Association 
meetings in Atlantic City in December, the 
Branch held meetings including workshop 
sessions. The Association is very strong— 
it is called upon for opinions on minority 
group youth, on school leaving problems 
and many others. 

These are some of the recent travels to 
Branches. I will be visiting others during 
the year. I derive great benefit from visit- 
ing the Branches in meeting with the 
Branch people, and visiting in schools and 
colleges. "This makes it possible for me to 
keep in close touch with the really signifi- 
cant things that are happening in the rap- 
idly expanding guidance field in the places 
where it counts—the realities of the local 
communities.ARTHUR А. HITCHCOCK 
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Association Activities 


ee 0c E 
Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Proposed Changes in the APGA Constitution and 
By-laws 


Te present АРСА Constitution has 
served the Association well during the 
past four years, but the following problems 
are evident: 

1. The stated purposes of APGA are not 
clearly “professional and scientific.” Even 
though we are obviously an association of 
social scientists working together to improve 
the professional practice of personnel and 
guidance workers, this objective is not 
clearly stated in the Constitution. As a 
result, our right to operate as a non-profit 
organization is unnecessarily open to ques- 
tion. 

2. The Association is committed to repre- 
sentation of APGA Branches in the As- 
sembly. 

3. The Association is facing serious finan- 
cial problems that are imposed by the Con- 
stitution. To solve these problems, it is 
necessary to change the dues structure. 

Recognizing the need for constitutional 
revision, the Executive Council and the 
newly elected Assembly met during the 
Washington convention in March, 1956, 


and instructed the Constitution Committee 
to draft appropriate amendments. АП 
members of the Assembly were circularized, 
proposals were made to the Executive Coun- 
cil, and the amendments below were agreed 
to tentatively. They are here printed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution in preparation for formal presen- 
tation to the Assembly on April 15. The 
following action will take place: 

1. Amendments to the Constitution, if 
acted upon favorably by the Assembly, will 
be submitted to the membership for a vote 
by mail. Affirmative action by at least two- 
thirds of the members voting is necessary 
to amend the Constitution. 

2. Amendments to the By-Laws are 
adopted if acted upon favorably by the ma- 
jority of the Assembly. 

The Constitution Committee is eager to 
receive suggestions and criticisms. Please 
send them to me at the APGA Headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

GEORGE A. Pierson, Chairman 
Constitution Committee 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


Current Constitution 


Proposed Change 


Article I 


Name and Purposes 


Secrion I. 

No change. 
SECTION 2. 

The purposes of the Association shall be: (1) to 
foster a continuing improvement of sound personnel 
and guidance philosophy, principles, policy, and 
practice in education, business, industry, govern- 
ment, social agencies, and service organizations in 
order to aid its members to make full use of their 
potentialities in serving the society in which they 
live; (2) to foster closer acquaintanceship and com- 
munication among individuals performing person- 
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Section 1. 

No change. 
SEcTION 2. Purposes 

(a) The purposes of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association are: to advance personnel 
and guidance work as a science and as a profession, 
to conduct and foster programs of education in the 
field of personnel and guidance work, and to pro- 
mote sound personnel and guidance practices in 
the interests of society and of individual growth 
and achievement. 

(b) These purposes shall be achieved by: 
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nel and guidance functions; (3) to clarify and seek 
common agreement on standards of professional 
qualifications for personnel and guidance workers; 
(4) to further the selection of personnel and guid- 
ance workers solely on the basis of personal and 
professional qualifications; (5) to seek the inclusion 
of personnel workers on the policy-making boards 
and councils of all institutions and organizations 
serving workers; (6) to achieve the elimination of 
discrimination based upon sex, color, or creed in 
personnel and guidance work; (7) to promote and 
serve as a clearing house for research in the field 
of personnel and guidance work; (8) to provide 
for the dissemination of research findings and in- 
formation concerning personnel and guidance work; 
(9) to present and promote legislative measures 
which will improve the standards and increase the 
financial support of personnel and guidance work; 
(10) to promote international understanding of 
personnel and guidance work and to cooperate with 
comparable professional associations in other coun- 
tries, 


(1) Stimulating, promoting, and conducting pro- 
grams of scientific research and of education in the 
field of personnel and guidance work, publishing 
scientific, educational and professional literature, 
advancing high standards of professional service 
and conducting scientific educational and profes- 
sional meetings and conferences. 

(2) Associating in one organization groups that 
subscribe to the purposes of this organization. 

(3) Facilitating the achievement of the scientific, 
educational and professional purposes and programs 
of member groups. 

(4) Exercising leadership in the science and pro- 
fession of personnel and guidance work. 


Article II 
Membership 
Section 1, Section 1. 
No change. No change. 
SECTION 2. Section 2. Add: 


(a) No change. 
(b) No change. 
(c) No change. 


(d) An applicant may be classified as a Provisional 
Member of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, for administrative purposes, while his 
application for Divisional membership is pending. 
Provisional Membership may be held for no more 
than a total of one year; to continue membership 
in APGA, the applicant must have attained mem- 
bership in a Division before the expiration of the 
period of Provisional Membership. Provisional 
Membership presupposes that a person is applying 
for Divisional Membership. 

(е) Any individual meeting the qualifications for 
life membership in a Division of the Association 
shall be eligible for life membership in APGA. 


SECTION 3. SECTION 3. 
No change. No change. 
SECTION 4. SECTION 4. 
No change. No change. 
Article Ш 
Divisions 
No change. No change. 
Article IV 
Conventions 
No change. No change. 
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Article V 


The Assembly 


Section 1. 

(a) The Assembly shall be composed of the 
president and president-elect of the Association, 
representatives of Divisions and representatives of 
member organizations. Each Division shall be rep- 
resented in the Assembly as follows: 

(1) For the first 1,000 members of the Division— 
two representatives for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(2) For the second 1,000 members of the Division 
—one representative for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(8) For each 500 members (or major fraction 
thereof) in excess of the first 2,000 members of the 
Division—one representative. 

Each member organization shall have one repre- 
sentative in the Assembly. 

(b) A person may represent in the Assembly only 
one Division or one member organization. 


Section 1. 

(2) The Assembly shall be composed of the presi- 
dent and president-elect of the Association, repre- 
sentatives of Divisions, of Branches, and of member 
organizations. Each Division shall be represented 
in the Assembly as follows: 

(1) For the first 1,000 members of the Division— 
two representatives for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(2) For the second 1,000 members of the Division 
—one representative for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof; 

(3) For each 500 members (or major fraction 
thereof) in excess of the first 2,000 members of the 
Division—one representative. 

Each Branch chartered by this Association shall 
have representation in the Assembly as follows: 

(1) For the first 199 Branch members of APGA— 
one representative. 

(2) For 200 or more Branch members of APGA— 
one additional representative. 

All currently chartered Branches of NVGA may 
have the same representation in the Assembly as 
APGA Branches through the Convention of 1959. 
After that date only chartered APGA Branches 
shall have representation. 

Each member organization shall have one repre- 
sentative in the Assembly. 

(b) A person may represent in the Assembly only 
one Division or one Branch or one member organi- 
zation. 


Article VI 


The Executive Council 


No change. 


No change. 


Article VIL 


Officers of the Association 


No change. 


No change. 


Article VIII 


Property of the Association 


No change. 


No change. 


Article IX 


Committees 


No change. 
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No change. 
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Article X 


Branches of the Association 


No change. No change. 
Article XI 
By-Laws 
SECTION 1. Section 1. 
No change. No change. 
SECTION 2. SECTION 2. 
No change. No change. 


Section 3. Proposed Amendments 

Copies of proposed amendments to the By-Laws 
shall be submitted to the members of the Assembly 
at least 30 days prior to being voted upon by the 
Assembly. 


SECTION 3. Proposed Amendments 

The By-Laws may be amended by either of the 
following methods: 

(a) Amendments submitted to the members of 
the Assembly 30 or more days in advance of the 
first meeting of the Assembly may be voted upon 
at the first meeting of the Assembly. 

(b) Amendments may be proposed at the first 
meeting of the Assembly and such proposed amend- 
ments may be voted upon at the second meeting of 
the Assembly during the same Convention period. 


Article XII 


Adoption and Amendment of the Constitution 


No change. 


No change. 


Article XIII 


Rules of Order 


No change. 


Current. By-Laws 


No change. 
Proposed Changes 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


Article I 


Election to Membership 


No change. 


No change. 


Article II 


Association Dues 


Section 1. Amount of Dues 
‘ (a) Dues for individual members of the Associa- 
tion shall be $7.00 per year. 


(No change in Sections 1 (b) and 1 (о). 
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Section 1. Amount of Dues 

(a) Dues for individual members of the Associa- 
tion shall be $10.00 per year. 

(a’) Upon payment of $200.00, an individual in 
good standing in a Division is exempted from 
further dues for life in APGA and in the Division 
where he has his primary Divisional membership; 
such persons may be designated as Life Subscribers; 
the number of Life Subscribers in any Division 
shall not exceed 5 per cent of the membership of 
the Division. 

(No change in Sections 1 (b) and 1 (c). 
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Section 2. Time of payment. 

All dues shall be paid yearly in advance and shall 
be due and payable on such date as may be fixed 
by the Executive Council. 


Section 2. Time of payment. 

All dues shall be paid in advance and shall be 
due and payable on such date as may be fixed by 
the Executive Council. Dues in excess of one year 
may be accepted under conditions established by 
the Executive Council. 


SECTION 3. SECTION 3. 
No change. No change. 
SECTION 4. SECTION 4. 
No change. No change. 
Article III 
Publications 
Section 1, Editorial Committee Secrion 1. Publications Committee 


Each Division of the Association shall designate 
two of its members to act as its representatives on 
the Editorial Committee of the Association. The 
Committee shall be composed of such representa- 
tives and the president and president-elect of the 
Association. The Editorial Committee shall study 
the needs for Association publications and shall 
make recommendations to the Assembly and the 
Executive Council with reference to such needs, 
publication policies and operating procedures. 
SrcrroN 2. Publications of Organizations Becoming 

Divisions 

The Association shall continue to publish, for at 
least one year from the time it becomes a member 
of the Association, the publication, if any, of each 
organization becoming a Division of the Association. 
During such one year period the Executive Council, 
subject to the approval of the Assembly and after 
receipt and consideration of the recommendations 
of the Editorial Committee, shall determine 
whether such publication shall, after the expiration 
of such one year period, continue to be published, 
and in so doing shall consider the advisability of 
consolidating such publication with one or more 
other publications of the Association. 


Each Division of the Association shall designate 
two of its members to act as its representatives on 
the Publications Committee of the Association. ‘The 
Committee shall be composed of such representa- 
tives and the president and president-elect of the 
Association. The Publications Committee shall 
study the needs for Association publications and 
shall make recommendations to the Assembly and 
the Executive Council with reference to such needs, 
publication policies and operating procedures. 
Ѕхспом 2. Publications of Organizations Becoming 

Divisions 

The Association shall continue to publish, for at 
least one year from the time it becomes a member 
of the Association, the publication, if any, of each 
organization becoming a Division of the Association. 
During such one year period the Executive Council, 
subject to the approval of the Assembly and after 
receipt and consideration of the recommendations 
of the Publications Committee, shall determine 
whether such publication shall, after the expiration 
of such one year period, continue to be published, 
and in so doing shall consider the advisability of 
consolidating such publication with one or more 
ether publications of the Association. 


SECTION 3. SEcTION 3. 
No change, No change. 
Article IV ji } 
Reports апа Audits 
No change. No change. 
Article V 
Election of Officers 
SECTION 1. SEcTION 1. 
No change. No change. 


Section 2. Nominations 
The Nominating Committee shall canvass by 
mail the individual'members of the Association for 
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Section 2. Nominations 
The Nominating Committee shall canvass by 
mail the individual members of the Association for 
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nominations to the elective offices of the Association 
and, guided thereby, shall prepare a slate with at 
least two candidates for each elective office. Prior 
to completion of the slate, the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall obtain the written consent of each 
person proposed to be included in the slate to the 
effect that he will serve in the office designated if 
elected to that office, and if such consent is not 
given, the name of such person shall not be in- 
cluded in the slate. After the first election of 
officers of the Association, there shall be only two 
elective offices to be filled, namely, the presidency- 
elect and the treasurership; the office of the presi- 
dency shall, after the first election, be filled as 
provided in the Constitution. 


nominations to the elective offices of the Association 
and, guided thereby, shall prepare a slate contain- 
ing not less than two nor more than three names 
for each office. The Nominations Committee shall 
place on the ballot the names of at least the two 
individuals who have received the highest number 
of nominating votes, if they are willing to serve. 
After the first election of officers of the Association, 
there shall be only two elective offices to be filled, 
namely, the presidency-elect and the treasurership; 
the office of the presidency shall, after the first 
election, be filled as provided in the Constitution. 


Article VI 


Committees 


Sections 1, 2, 3, 4. 

No change. 
SECTION 5. (c) 

(c) Editorial 

The Editorial Committee shall keep itself in- 
formed on all matters relating to the publishing 
activities of the Association, printing and printing 
costs, the form, extent and cost of distribution of 
the Association publications, to the end that the 
Association may make the most effective use of 
funds expended for publications. 


Sections 1, 2, 3, 4. 

No change. 
Section 5. (c) 

(c) Publications 

The Publications Committee shall keep itself in- 
formed on all matters relating to the publishing 
activities of the Association, printing and printing 
costs, the form, extent and cost of distribution of 
the Association publications, to the end that the 
Association may make the most effective use of 
funds expended for publications. 


Article VII 


Appropriations and Expenses 


No change. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Lawrence С. Dertuick has been ap- 
Pointed Commissioner of Education by 
President Eisenhower to succeed SAMUEL 

Browne. Previously Mr. Derthick 
Was superintendent of the Chattanooga, 
Tennessee public schools. 

Roserr О. STRIPLING has been appointed 
head of the University of Florida’s newly 
created Department of Personnel Services. 
Replacing Dr. Stripling as coordinator of 
Educational Placement is Joseren W. For- 
DYCE who is combining this new job with 
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No change. 


his work as head of the Office of Under- 
graduate Counseling. 


Deaths 


Westey A. Por, Director of the Junior 
Division and Counseling Service of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, died November 29, 
1956, after a long illness. Dr. Poe had 
worked extensively on an Inventory of 
Values; Dr. CHARLES О. Newr of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska will complete this work. 

H. A. NEwsrEAD, Director of the Guid- 
ance Services Branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Education, died June 15, 1956. 
Dr. Newstead had served as president of 
the Personnel and Guidance Section of the 
Ontario Education Association, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of NVGA, and 
as chairman of its Constitution Committee. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Hawaii 


'The December meeting of the Hawaii 
Personnel and Guidance Association fea- 
tured two speakers on “Tests—Their Use 
and Misuse." Norman Sharpless, Chief of 
the Recruiting and Examination Division 
of the Territorial Department of Civil 
Service, and Francis Clark, Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, dis- 
cussed the theory and practical aspects of 
testing and the proper utilization of test 
results. 

On November 23 the members of HPGA 
watched on television a vocational informa- 
tion program incorporating the suggestions 
they had made at an earlier meeting. On 
the Kini Popo TV show a panel of busi- 
nessmen and high school students analyzed 
job opportunities and training in various 
occupations. Suggestions for developing 
this program were made by the members 
to К. A. Mitchell, Jr, an HPGA member 
and the Assistant Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the show's sponsors, the Hawaii 
Employers’ Council. 


Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Guidance and Personnel 
Association Newsletter gives five guidance 
and personnel tips from Dennis Baron of 
Oregon State College. 

Work for a “return engagement.” En- 
courage the student to feel that regardless 
of the situation which may have developed 
during an interview, he would be welcome 
to come back for a further interview. 

Work for self-direction on the part of the 
student. Seek opportunities for the stu- 
dent to make decisions in the areas and at 
the level of which he is capable. 

Know the services available in your com- 
munity for specialized assistance. 
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Use tests as tools. 

Realize your client cannot turn over a 
“new leaf.” Progress toward adequate ad- 
justment is a developmental process in 
which the student participates actively. It 
is a process of gradual rather than sudden 
change. 

A note on due dues from the Arkansas 
Counselgram via the Cincinnati Newsletter. 

Some pay their dues when due, 

Some when overdue, 

Some never do. 

How do you do? 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association has cooperated with sev- 
eral other Connecticut educational asso- 
ciations in organizing the Connecticut 
Council on School and College Relations. 
The Council’s objectives are “to cooperate 
in the study and improvement of relations 
between secondary schools and institutions 
of higher learning in Connecticut; to pro- 
mote an exchange of information regard- 
ing problems and developments in school 
and college relations among members of 
the participating organizations; to cooper- 
ate with other organizations having similar 
objectives in the development of effective 
programs of research and discussion.” 

In carrying out these objectives the 
Council plans to work with the Connecticut 
Personnel and Guidance Association in 
planning their annual conference this 
spring and to hold a state conference in 
late September or early October. 

The council is urging Connecticut col- 
leges to invite secondary school principals 
and guidance personnel to visit their cam- 
puses and to encourage members of their 
own faculties to visit one or more secondary 
schools during the year to oberve classes. 

The President of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil on School and College Relations is Ar- 
wood S. Northby, Director of Student 
Personnel at the University of Connecticut 
and a member of the Connecticut Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. 
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Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $7.00 a year 

шсш! magazine of the Association, published monthly, September through 
ay 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 

THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 1.50 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 

PERSONNEL-O-GRAM 1.00 a year 


Published three times a year by the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion 
THE PLACEMENT BULLETIN 2.00 a year 
A publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field 
of guidance and personnel and resumes of APGA members who are avail- 
able for positions 
DIRECTORY OF COUNSELING AGENCIES 1.00 
Approved list of agencies published by the Committee on Professional 
Standards of APGA, biennial 
HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* „25 


HOW TO CREATE A CAREER* -30 
Handbooks for students, teachers, and parents, prepared by the Public In- 
formation and Professional Relations Committee of NVG. 

NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature 1.00 
Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance 
Information Review Service of NVGA 


COUNSELOR PREPARATION .50 
А Manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by МУСА 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR PREPARATION* 1.00 


Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the 
National Rehabilitation Association 


JOB ANALYSES OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS .20 
Interim report by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 


A DESCRIPTIVE MESSAGE free 
Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
its Divisions 

STUDENT. PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 

UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD 1.00 


A report on conferences with university and government officials, by 
Wesley P. Lloyd 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING .15 
by George D. Changaris 


"Quantity prices available 


Order from National Headquarters 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1534 “О” Street, №. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . 


PSYCHOTHERAPY: A MODERN THEORY AND 
Practice, by E. Lakin Phillips. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. Рр. xviii + 334. 


Г IS HARD to review this book without tak- 
ing sides. Phillips is a man with a mis- 
sion: to purge clinical psychology of all 
"depth oriented" thinking. He proceeds 
with so much fury and self-confident asser- 
tion that I am sure his readers are unlikely 
to remain neutral taking sides for or 
against. This reviewer found himself 
against. My interpretations of his point of 
view may be influenced by my conclusion. 
To replace psychoanalytic theory and all 
of its shirt-tail relatives (any theory that 
makes use of “repression,” "defense" and 
the concept of motives and feelings of which 
the individual is unaware) Phillips offers 
a cognitive-perceptual model. The indi- 
vidual's behavior is guided by certain hy- 
potheses or self-assertions. When his en- 
vironment, principally other persons, fails 
to give him the cues to confirm these asser- 
tions, this discrepancy between self-asser- 
tion and environment gives rise to tension. 
Tension sets in motion redoubled efforts at 
assertion which in turn only renews the con- 
ditions of tension. Borrowing from infor- 
mation theory, this circularity characteris- 
tic of neurosis is called redundancy. How 
these discrepancies arise is never very clearly 
described. From the kinds of illustrations 
offered and the developmental data grudg- 
ingly supplied, one guesses that Phillips 
would say that parents teach the child the 
particular self-images by which he lives. 
‘The psychotherapist must literally teach the 
patient the nature of the mistake he is mak- 
ing. See, for example, how he describes the 
therapeutic method followed in a particular 
instance: "Explanations following this four 
point (assertion, disconfirmation, tension, 
redundancy) model—but in nontechnical 
language—were given her with respect to 
concrete experience she had reported dur- 
ing the therapy hours. The paradigm or 
model was made clearer and clearer each 
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- by various authors 


week with respect to new data or with re- 
gard to old concerns." (p. 5) 

How does it come about that the patient's 
experience in therapy teaches her that she 
is caught in this circle created by her own 
unrealism when all of her other experience 
has failed to teach her? Phillips never fully 
faces up to this question which must plague 
any practicing psychotherapist. Тоо fre- 
quently the patient has come for psycho- 

erapy after his friends and relations have 
made only too clear to him, at length and in 
behavioral detail, just how he is creating 
difficulties for himself and his loved ones. 
So often it is this very awareness of being 
caught in a self-defeating circle that drives 
a person to attempt the painful, time-con- 
suming and expensive psychotherapeutic 
process. 

As this reviewer sees it, Phillips skirts 
such practical questions. Similarly, he 
never meets psychodynamic theory head on. 
Instead, he gains debaters’ points by seek- 
ing out all of the most foolish statements 
that have been made by some of its sup- 
porters. In short, he tilts with supporters 
rather than with theory. 

Although this is not a long book, the 
basic theory could have been developed in 
even less space. For some reason, it was felt 
necessary to wade into the ideographic- 
nomothetic controversy for almost forty 
pages. There is an implication that depth 
theory relies upon an ideographic formula- 
tion. This, of course, is grossly inaccurate. 
Freudian theory, which naturally is seen as 
the main source of contamination, 1s 
staunchly nomothetic in such formulations 
as the stages of psychosexual development. 
Another approximate forty pages is devoted 
to the conflict paradigm in psychopathology 
and psychotherapy. Earlier, the author 
raises doubts in his reader that he has re- 
jected “depth theory” from a full under- 
standing of it when he tells us, “although 
‘conflict’ is invoked to explain phenomena, 
it is given no systematic place in extant 
theory.” (p. xiii) Unless he uses an ш 
usually stringent criteria for “systematic 
it seems hard to understand how Phillips 
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has overlooked the fact of impulse-defense 
formulations of conflict and such extended 
discussions of the theory of derivatives of 
conflict as Dittmann and Raush have of- 
fered. As for his own discussion, it seems 
to add little to the Dollard and Miller for- 
mulations other than to review a number 
of research studies which have a bearing on 
this paradigm. 

As a serious attempt to offer an alterna- 
tive to psychoanalytic and kindred theory of 
personality, this book should be read. Each 
must decide for himself how promising the 
alternative is. Perhaps, the three verbatim 
interviews offered in the last chapter for 
illustrative purposes will interest the prac- 
ticing clinician. He should not expect 
much from this book, however, unless he 
is willing to take a simplified, essentially 
contentless, view of personality.—Epwarp $. 
Bornin, University of Michigan. 


Нісн ScHooL Personne. Work Topay, 
by Jane Warters. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956 (Second Edition). ix + 358 
pp. $4.75. 


ARTER'S REVISED edition continues to 
provide an orderly and painless 


*3 


A book you'll read and recommend with satisfaction . . . 


The College Girl Looks Ahead 


guide to the contemporary “field of student 
personnel work.” As in the 1946 edition, 
she has surveyed the literature “to learn 
the current conceptions held by writers 
accepted as ‘authorities’ and the conceptions 
held by secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators as revealed in their accounts 
of school practices and in reports upon in- 
vestigations of high school personnel work 
in action” in the belief “that through a 
critical analysis, synthesis, and interpreta- 
tion of the literature some sound general- 
izations might be made concerning high 
school personnel work today.” 

Approximately the first one-third of the 
book is given over to a consideration of the 
“Foundations” of student personnel work. 
The bulk of the remainder describes the 
“Program.” 

This reviewer especially commends these 
features: 

1. Title. Warters abandons the term 
guidance for good (and sufficient) reasons. 
2. At least some historical orientation. 

3. Two chapters which attempt in limited 
space to describe psychological and socio- 
logical backgrounds, Fortunately, the 
“human relations” pat dia belies its name; 
rived from social psychology. 


actually it has some substantial notions de- 


TO HER CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
By MARGUERITE ZAPOLEON, 
Special Assistant, Woman's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


JUST PUBLISHED ... for college 
girls and those preparing for college, 
their parents, and their counselors, 
а comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
survey of career opportunities for 
college graduates. It supplies specific guidance 
toward scores of occupations, in terms of interest, 
aptitude, necessary training, temperamental 
hazards, salaries, etc. In this book career plan- 
hing, Preparation, and effective performance are 


At your bookstore * 


helpfully interrelated. Bibliographies and special 
references for each field. 


“The college girl can look ahead more wisely if 
she consults this book . . . Mrs, Zapoleon has 
drawn upon her wealth of experience as a special- 
ist in preparing this reliable and authoritative 
account of several hundred occupations.” —Max 
F. Barr, Former President, National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

$3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS * N. Y. 16 
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NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
PRACTICAL HELP FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
!'N- MEETING THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 


"Guidance 


In Elementary Schools" 


by. Harold F. Cottingham 


* Direct quotes on successful 
guidance practices by 180 ele- 
mentary teachers in 45 states 

A down-to-earth ‘How 
To” book...practical and 
fundamental. Explains 
how elementary teachers 
can understand and guide 
their pupils; assist in their 
growth and development. 
Outlines how school staffs 
can organize and use 
guidance practices to im- 
prove their schools. Gives 
the philosophical and psy- 
chological framework of 


A NEW 
McKNIGHT BOOK 
325 -+xvi pages, 6 x 9, 


: jj cloth binding 
elementary guidance with List Price...... $5.00 
almost 200 specific prac- Bale check or money 
tices actually being used — ORDER TODAY ON 
by teachers. 30-DAY APPROVAL 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 427 Bloomington, Illinois 


4. The relative absence of U. S. Office of 
Education conceptions and terminology. 
For example, student activities get some de- 
served attention. The Individual Inven- 
tory does not appear in the subject index! 

5. Recognition in an "Epilogue" that 
there is some discrepancy between what is 
preached and what is practiced. 

On balance, Miss Warters has done an 
admirable job with the materials available 
to her—the writings in the field.. Yet the 
book is not a satisfying one. Why? 

Apparently the literature of student per- 
sonnel work contains little real critical 
analysis. 

Two examples from Warter's book suffice 
to illustrate the point. The philosophical 
issues in public secondary education and, in 
consequence, in personnel work are inade- 

uately explored. "There is almost unques- 
tioning acceptance of the life adjustment, 
student needs objectives. Why are the saner 
critics of public education dismissed with- 
out a hearing? 

Quotations from the chapter titled Help- 
ing the Individual to be Understood are re- 
vealing. “A student cannot be understood 
unless he is known. And he cannot be 
known unless information is had about 
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him." “Guidance of a student may be ad- 
versely influenced because of lack of knowl- 
edge of his whole personality." Certainly 
there are subtle questions involved here 
which go beyond such oversimplified 
affirmations. What is the relationship be- 
tween information and understanding? 
What is the relationship between under- 
standing and effective guidance and teach- 
ing? There is a whole body of social per- 
ception and judgment-making research 
which needs to be considered here. What is 
the relevance of Paul Meehl's balanced but 
devastating analysis of the actuarial vs. 
clinical prediction problem? ‘There is а 
personnel literature pertinent to the topic 
(e.g., doctoral dissertations by Leigh Baker, 
Willis Dugan, and Kenneth Hoyt). 

Perhaps two introductory books need to 
be written to cover the ground encompassed 
in the present one. First, and most impor- 
tantly, the "field" needs a real foundation 
book. A portion of it would be philosoph- 
ical. Many of the "issues" in student per- 
sonnel work seem to hinge upon value orien- 
tations of a predominantly unanalyzed na- 
ture. The remainder would be based on 
the behavioral sciences. The day may yet 
come when student personnel workers will 
get a solid grounding in the behavioral 
sciences instead of the synthetic treatments 
in the usual personnel curriculum. 

Second, on the administrative or "how to 
do it" side, perhaps someone will someday 
write a realistic account under a title some- 
thing like Student Personnel Administra- 
tion: The Ju-jitsu of Cooperation, or Stasis: 
The Science of Group Statics, or, more ap- 
propriately, The Positive Power of Negative 
Thinking (or all three). An authentic 
diary would suffice. 

To indulge a further phantasy, what 
would happen if we engaged a panel of in- 
dependent observers to review and appraise 
the field of student personnel work? Start 
with a man of letters (say Edmund Wilson), 
add a scientist (Pauling? Muller?), a farm 


leader (possibly Shuman or Patton), include - 


an industrial figure (perhaps a spare G М. 
Vice-President), and leaven with an Arch- 
bishop. Perhaps we talk among ourselves 
too much. 

Despite a careful search of the literature 
the author overlooked one current defini- 
tion (in an English teachers journal) of the 
student personnel point of view— "severe 
myopia with astigmatism in both eyes. — 
ARTHUR Н. Brayrietp, Kansas State College. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’s CHILDREN, by Anna 
Judge Veters Levy. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1956. 287 pp. 
$3.75. 


qe BOOK presents the cases of fourteen 
children selected from the thousands of 
those who were seen by Judge Levy as she 
sat on the bench of a juvenile court in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. “Space does not per- 
mit a review nor a summary of each case, 
but each problem is delineated as it is 
spelled out in the chapter headings: “Тһе 
Lonely Brothers,” “Mother Love," “Pros- 
titute’s Daughter,” “Orphans of Divorce,” 
“War Baby,” etc. 

Other People’s Children could only have 
been written by one with a deep feeling and 
a warm understanding for human frailties 
and human strengths. As each vignette of 
life unfolds, the threads which bind child 
to parent and parent to parent—the un- 
ending, unchanging pattern of need for 
Security and love and acceptance holds the 
reader's interest until the last case is reached 
and the judicial sentence pronounced. 

Although the book is primarily devoted 
to an exploration of those dimensions which 
produce the juvenile delinquent, the reader 
18 also taken behind the scenes of court ac- 
tion, social agency red tape, foster and 
juvenile detention homes. The weight of 
Societal pressure and prejudice to the al- 
ready delicately balanced emotional scale 
of human need and drive is vividly por 
trayed through the torrents of pent-up hos- 
tilities and distorted values which affect 
uvenile and adult alike. On occasion, 

Owever, as in the case of the "Prostitute's 
Daughter," when every influence calculated 
to produce defiance and hate is present, one 
comes in contact with honesty and love and 
а sense of self-worth. The prevailing ties 
which seem to inspire the hope and faith 
and courage in those who come through are 
those intangible aspects of human experi- 
епсе implicit in understanding and ассері- 
ance, 

Other People's Ghildren was written pri- 
marily to show what the courts are doing 
today to combat juvenile delinquency, but 
1t could well be used as a text in both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses in Mental 
Hygiene, Sociology, Psychology of Adoles- 
cence or Childhood, and a host of other 
Courses where human motivation and ex- 
Ploration of human behavior are analyzed 
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through the medium of case discussion. 
The “silences,” the “need for status, recog- 
nition, success experience"—theories dis- 
cussed in many classes, take form in the 
shape of real people in real situations. 

"The descriptions in the book focus on the 
unseen forces which go on within every in- 
dividual and which can rise to the surface 
and shape a juvenile delinquent or a happy, 
adjusted child or adolescent. It is full of 
insights and observations which should 
prove challenging not only to the neophyte 
who is beginning to learn about symptoms 
and the effect of frustration and depriva- 
tion, but also to the experienced profes- 
sional worker in the various disciplines 
whose daily activities are subsumed under 
the general category of human relationships. 
—Gorpre RurH Kasack, The City College, 
New York City. 


Tue Democratic Way то BETTER 
Scuoors, by О. C. Miller, New York: 
Exposition Press, 1956. 210 pp. $3.50. 


HIS BOOK is intended to call attention to 
the urgent need to reorganize the public 
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schools in order to attract and hold quali- 
fied persons as teachers. It is supposed to 
be an expose of the harsh conditions under 
which the teacher must work and what 
can be done to correct the faults of school 
systems. 

The author claims there is one person 
who knows what is wrong with the schools 
and that is the teacher; that the big fault 
is that schools are created to give principals, 
supervisors and others up to superintend- 
ents something to direct and control; and 
that teachers and their teaching get no 
recognition. 

"There are references to the fact that when 
the teacher does not carry out the wishes of 
the principal and supervisor, these adminis- 
trators "go into temper-tantrums” (a phrase 
used frequently) and the teacher has no 
alternative but to do absolutely what she is 
told to do. 

Teachers are forced to follow "educa- 
tional fads" dreamed up by some professor 
which is characterized as “professorism” and 
is claimed to be one of the serious handi- 
caps of the present-day school systems. 

Stories of teacher shortages are largely a 
hoax intended to convey an incorrect im- 
pression of the real causes for not having 
enough teachers. "There is much fakery and 
fraud as well as deceit that must be prac- 
ticed by the teacher under the present plan 
of reporting pupil progress, says the author. 

The motto in schools seems to be “Do not 
antagonize the janitor by leaving him any 
work to do, and besides, what is the teacher 
for anyway?" 
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The teacher's work is not judged or 
graded by how she can teach or help pupils 
but by other activities in which she may or 
may not please the principal or supervisor, 
according to the author. 

The authority which has been seized by 
the principal, the supervisor, and other 
officials will be revoked in the plan the 
author proposes in reorganizing the schools. 
Under this reorganizational plan, the prin- 
cipal will become a combination executive- 
clerk-public relations and disciplinary offi- 
cial. The position of the supervisor as it 
now exists would be abolished entirely. 

"There will be an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers when the unprofessional 
supervisors and principals lose their con- 
trols over the schools and the teachers are 
placed in a position "of prescribing what 
should be taught and how pupils should be 
managed." 

These statements reflect the emphasis of 
the entire book and the author gives the im- 
pression these conditions prevail for the 
majority of teachers. "The author says the 
book is not documented since it is intended 
for the general reading public and is based 
on the case study method as far as possible. 
It is unfortunate the book is not docu- 
mented because conditions in the frequency 
reported are, according to the reviewer's ob- 
servation, the exception rather than the 
rule. To have quoted some of the positive 
ways in which team effort among teachers, 
PE abes and principals is carried out 
effectively in many school systems would 
have made the book more meaningful. . 

Its greatest value might be the effect it 
may have on principals and supervisors 
who may wish to check the degree to which 
they are guilty of the infractions mentioned. 

The suggestions for remedying the 
teacher shortage situation can hardly be said 
to be in line with sound educational prac | 
tice. Both the title and content are mislead- | 
ing for there appears to be little that de- 
scribes “The Democratic Way to Better 
Schools.”—Lronarp M. Милев, Office of 
арор Rehabilitation, Washington, 4 
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MORTALITY TRENDS 


Death rate down: Death rate for 1955 was only about 54 per 
cent of that for 1900, according to analysis completed by Social 
Security Administration. Most spectacular decline is at age 1, 
at which age 1954 rates were only about 6 per cent of those for 
1900-1902. Rates have also gone down at older ages, but drop is 
relatively much less. Rates for women have fallen relatively more 
than those for men, thus increasing relative difference in mortal- 
ity between sexes. At age 20 male rate is now more than twice 
female rate. 

Cause of death: While total death rate declined 47 per cent 
between 1900 and 1954, rate for diseases of cardiovascular-renal 
system has jumped by 43 per cent. Rate for cancer more than 
doubled. Great drop in total death rate has been result of 
decrease in mortality from other diseases-mainly infectious 
diseases. Therefore, fall in deaths has been much greater at 
younger ages. Medical advances and higher living standards have 
greatly reduced hazard from infectious diseases. But much less 
progress has been made in attacking degenerative diseases of 
middle age and old age. Increase in rates for latter diseases 
has resulted largely from deaths of persons who, under conditions 
of 1900, would have died earlier in life from infectious diseases. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES ORGANIZE 


New organizations: National Association of Employment 
Agencies (private) was recently formed in Minneapolis. There 
are only two requirements for membership: Applicants must be 
licensed employment agency, unless local laws require no license. 
Applicants must pay annual dues of $20. There are said to be 
almost five thousand private employment agencies in United States 
and plan is to sign up as many as possible. All member agencies - 
receive operation manual (60 pp.) 

Will battle public agencies: One of objectives of Associa- 
tion is "Concerted effort to retard or stop any further encroach- 
ment by State or Federal Employment Services in our field." 
Association takes position that public agencies should serve only, 
"lower calibre applicants" and complains that latter are making 
drive toward placement of "higher calibre applicants." There 
is possibility that new group will take this complaint to Con- 
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£ressional appropriation committees and charge interference with 
private business. 
Position of public agencies: It is true that public employ- 
| ment services are seeking higher grade applicants. Health of our 
economy depends in part upon maintenance of strong network of 
public employment services. Employers tend to by-pass local 
offices that can only offer marginal job applicants. If public 
services are not attractive to employers, they are not able to 
place marginal applicants. Since private agencies generally do 
“not bother with hard-to-place, they cannot complain if public 
agencies enlarge clientele so as to facilitate placement of mar- 
| ginal applicants. 


INCOME OF LAWYERS GOES UP 


4 New study: Average net income of lawyers engaged in all 
forms of legal practice was $10,220 in 1954, or 36 per cent 
higher than average of $7,530 in 1947. This is one of facts 
obtained in recently completed survey of earnings in legal pro- 
fession by Office of Business Economics of Department of Com- 
merce. Increases were similar for lawyers engaged primarily in 
independent practice and for those whose main Source of legal 
income was salaries. Considering rise in living costs since 1947, 

‚ we can Say that about one-third of 36 per cent increase repre- 
Sented gain in real income or purchasing power. 

Distribution of earnings by income groups: Twenty-six per 
cent of all lawy@rs earned less than $5,000. Almost two-thirds 
earned less than $10,000. About 18 per cent earned $15,000 or 


wore. 

Organizational pattern changes: Marked shift has occurred 
in organizational pattern since 1947. In that year 74 per cent 
of all lawyers were in practice as individual practitioners. 
Almost 15 per cent were in firms consisting of 2 partners, and 
remaining 11 per cent in firms consisting of over 2 members. In 
1954 percentage of lawyers in individual practice had fallen to 65 
and percentage in 2-member firms had risen to 18 per cent, while 
l7 per cent were in firms of over 2 partners. Percentage in firms 
having 9 or more partners rose from 1.3 to 2.2 per cent. Lawyers 
in firms consisting of between 5 and 8 members received on average 
over three times as much income as those in individual practice. 

Tn 9-or-more category earnings are almost five times income of 
individual practitioners. 

Size of community: Average incomes reported in communities 
of l million and more are over two times those reported in com- 
munities of under 1 thousand population. 

Geographic differences: Florida reported mean income of 
7,830 for all lawyers while, at other extreme, California yielded 

igh mean income of $12,180. Florida was followed closely by 
entucky and Tennessee among low-income States, while Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and New York, followed California among high- 
ranking States. 


SOCIAL CLASS PERCEPTIONS 
And School Maladjustment 


A CONSIDERABLE body of evidence has 
been accumulating regarding the ef- 
fects of social class status on school experi- 
ences of children and youth. Sociologists 
and educators such as Abrahamson [7], 
Davis [3], Havighurst [4], and Warner [11], 
point to the disadvantageous position of 
the lower class child in those schools which 
tend to reflect middle class values. Abra- 
hamson's research demonstrates that the 
“rewards” which schools have to offer, such 
as grades, favors by teachers, social accept- 
ance of students by peers, offices held in 
school, and prizes, are for the most part re- 
ceived by children of the middle and upper 
classes. 

Since ours is an open-class culture, char- 
acterized by socially-approved strivings for 
upward movement, it is to be expected that 
there will be some students who seek to 
identify with a social class other than the 
one in which an outside observer would 
place them. There is, in fact, some differ- 
ence of opinion as to which is the "true" 
measure of social class, the individual's self- 
concept (as measured, for example, by the 
Sims SCI scale) or an external appraisal of 
his social class status (as might be obtained 
through the use of the Warner Index of 
Status Characteristics. A number of psy- 
chologists, among them Rogers [7], Snygg 
and Combs [70], and Sherif and Cantril [8], 
have taken a phenomenological position 
which places the emphasis on the indi- 
vidual's own perception of his social class 
status. Centers [2] has suggested the use of 
two different terms to distinguish between 
external and internal conceptions of social 
class level, viz., "social status" to represent 
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the objective aspect, and “social class," 
which represents the individual's fecling ol 
belonging to a group. 


The Present Study 


It was the purpose of the present study 
to examine some aspects of the differences 
between social class as defined externally 
and as defined internally (phenomenologi- 
cally. In particular it was reasoned that 
ordinarily there should be rather close 
agreement for an individual between these 
two types of measure. That is, people 
normally should see themselves at approxi- 
mately the social class level at which their 
observable status characteristics (occupa- 
tion, type of dwelling, etc) would place 
them. In those instances where there is a 
considerable discrepancy, we may expect 
tension and conflict, since the individual 
may be rejecting one group and in turn be 
rejected by the group with which he identi- 
fies subjectively. 

Applied specifically to a high school po 
ulation, it was hypothesized that students 
with a discrepancy between external and 
internal measures of social class level would 
show the following symptoms of tension 
and maladjustment more often than would 
a comparable group of students without 
such discrepancy: 


1. The discrepant group would report more 
problems on a problem check list. 

2. 'The discrepant group would be rated by 
teachers as less well adjusted. 

3. The discrepant group would have a rec 
ord of more frequent referrals to the 
school psychologist for diagnosis and 
treatment of adjustment problems. 

4. The discrepant group would have a rec 
ord of more frequent referrals to the 
school principal for disciplinary reasons. 

. The discrepant group would be less well 
accepted by their peers on a sociometri 
instrument. 


or 
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Design and Methods 


The data were collected in the only 
juniorsenior high school of a semi-rural, 
suburban community of Western New York. 
Included in the school district is a rather 
wide range of socio-economic status; since 
only a small number of children attend in- 
dependent and parochial schools, the high 
school students (about 800 in 7th through 
12th grades) could be expected to represent 
all social levels found in the community. 
In fact, as shown in Taste 1, the distribu- 
tion of social classes obtained with the Sims 
SCI scale was found to be very similar to 
that of Sims’ standardization sample [9]. 

For each of the 385 students in 9th 
through 12th grades, two measures of social 
class level were obtained, one external and 
the other internal. The external measure 
was Warner’s revised Index of Status 
Characteristics [12], which is a weighted 
total based on occupation, source of in- 
come, type of dwelling, and education. 

The internal measure used was Sims SCI 
[9] which is ostensibly a scale on which the 
subject rates 42 occupations according to 
their level. However by indicating which 
Occupations he perceives as above and be- 
low his own position, the subject thereby 
classifies himself as to phenomenological 
occupational level. Thus, since the occupa- 
tions in the list have already been classified 
as to social prestige level, we have an in- 
direct self-classification of social level. 

For each of the 385 students, scores on 
both measures of social class level were con- 
verted to standard scores with a mean of 


* The basic Warner ISC uses dwelling area instead 
of education, although the latter was developed by 
Warner and his associates as an alternate status 
characteristic. In the community used for the 
Present. study, sharply defined ecological areas do 
not exist, partly as a result of its recent rapid 
pon Therefore, education was substituted for 
dwelling area in classifying the 385 students. 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of SCI Score Distributions of Sims 
Standardization Sample and Study Sample 


Percentage of 


SCI Scores 
SCI Sims Study 
Score Social Class Level Sample Sample 
37-42 Upper-upper 0.0 5 
31-36 Upper TA 5 
25-30 ^ Upper-middle 5.6 4.1 
19-24 Middle 25.8 31.0 
18-18 Middle-working 50.0 52.3 
7-12 — Working 16.2 113 
1-6 Lower-working 1.6 0.0 
Ае бас) 353 385 
Меап .. 17.3 17.5 
SD .. 


4.9 44 


50 and a standard deviation of 10. Two 
groups were then formed, first the "dis- 
crepant" group and then the “congruent” 
group, each with 54 individuals. Each in- 
dividual in the discrepant group had a 
difference of at least 12 standard score 
points between ISC (external) and SCI (in- 
ternal) scores, the mean difference for the 
group of 54 subjects being 17.3 points. The 
congruent group was then selected so that 
no individual had a difference of more than 
3 standard score points between ISC and 
SCI scores. The two groups were equated 
for sex, grade level, IQ, and ISC scores. 
"TABLE 2 summarizes these descriptive data 
for the two groups; none of the differences 
is significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. 


Comparison of Groups 


In order to test the five hypotheses listed 
previously, the following instruments were 
used: 


1, The SRA Youth Inventory [6] was com- 
pleted by each of the 108 subjects. 

2. At least three teachers rated each subject, 
using a forced-choice, card-sorting tech- 
nique. Each teacher was given cards 
containing the names of all subjects in 
one grade level and was asked to sort 
them into four piles labelled “Relatively 
very well adjusted,” “Relatively well ad- 
justed,” “Relatively not well adjusted,” 
and “Relatively poorly adjusted." The 
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teachers were instructed to place a speci- 
fied number of cards on each pile and 
were given a list of overt symptoms of 
good and poor adjustment to use as a 
guide. 

3. All referral forms to the school psychol- 
ogist over a six year period were ex- 
amined. 

4. The principal's records of referrals for 
disciplinary reasons were examined. 

5. A modification of the Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale [5] was administered to 
all students in 9th through 12th grades. 
Each student received a list of both con- 
gruent and discrepant subjects in his 
grade, arranged in a single alphabetical 
list. He was then to rate each one as 
(1) My very best friend; (2) My other 
friends; (3) Not friends, but OK; (4) 
Don't know them; (5) Don't care for 
them; (6) Dislike them. Further defini- 
tion of each of these categories was pro- 
vided the raters. 


Critical ratio and chi-square were com- 
puted when appropriate in order to test the 
null hypothesis, that is, that the discrepant 
and congruent groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly on the several variables. The 5% 
level of confidence was established as the 
minimum level for rejection of the null 
hypothesis. 


Results 

The results will be reported for each of 
the five hypotheses and will then be dis- 
cussed in a later section. 

1. SRA Youth Inventory: No significant 
differences either in part or total scores 
were found between the congruent and dis- 
crepant groups. It seemed worth while to 
subdivide the discrepant group to see 
whether there might be differences between 
(a) those whose internal scores were higher 
than their external scores and (b) those 
whose internal scores were lower than their 


external scores. Again no significant dif- 
ferences were found. 

2. Teachers’ Ratings: No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the two groups 
on this measure of teacher rating of adjust- 
ment. However, when the two groups were 
compared one grade level at a time, the 9th 
grade discrepant group was found to be 
significantly less well adjusted (at the 5 per 
cent level) than the congruent group of the 
same grade. In seeking an explanation of 
these findings, it should be noted first that 
the 9th grade sample was the largest of the 
four grade groups, which means that a 
smaller difference between groups is nec- 
essary for significance. Secondly, the 9th 
grade group had the widest range of ISC 
scores of all the grade groups; this hetero- 
geneity might be expected to highlight any 
effects of internal-external differences, since 
greater differences are possible. 'These two 
factors may contribute to the finding that 
congruent and discrepant groups differ sig- 
nificantly only at the 9th grade level. 

3. Referrals to the School Psychologist: 
This turned out to be not a very useful 
source of data, since it was found that only 
five of the 108 subjects had ever been re- 
ferred to the psychologist. Although the 
incidence of referrals is too small to permit 
any meaningful conclusions, it should be 
noted that four of the five referrals were 
from the discrepant group, which is in the 
direction hypothesized. 

4. Referrals to the School Principal: 
Here again the numbers were rather small, 
16 for the discrepant group and 12 for the 
congruent group. Although in the direc- 
tion hypothesized, the difference falls short 
of the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

5. Ohio Social Acceptance Scale: Dis- 
tributions of ratings for the discrepant and 
congruent groups were compared as a whole 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of Discrepant and Congruent Groups As to Sex, Grade, IQ, and I.S.C. Score 
NV. Grade in School__, (ORES 15.63 
Group Boys Girls Total 9 10 11 12 Mean SD Mean 
Discrepant 20 34 54 18 14 14 8 104.8 7.8 493 
Congruent 20 34 54 18 14 14 8 107.6 96 50.6 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of Social Acceptance Data of Congruent and Discrepant Groups by Grade 


9th Grade 


No. of Ratings in Each 
O.S.A. Scale Category 


10th Grade 
No. of Ratings in Each 
——— 0.5.4. Scale Category 


Group 1 2 3 4 6 1 2 3 1 5 6 
Congruent 200 637 714 533 227 62 107 424 406 246 78 12 
Discrepant 166 473 644 659 319 198 77 328 382 318 116 66 

X? = 77.16 p< 01 X* — 7186 p< 01 
lIth Grade 12th Grade 


No. of Ratings in Each 


No. of Ratings in Each 


—— 0.8.4. Scale Category —— —— O.S.A. Scale Category 
Group 1 2 3 1 6 7 2 3 4 J 6 
Congruent 124 364 436 253 22 68 205 184 114 81 17 
Discrepant 104 330 398 213 38 86 215 2194. 112 53 7 
X? = 2430 p<.0l Ха = 1976 p> 20 


ee... 


All Grades Combined 

No. of Ratings in Each 

O.S.A. Scale Category 
Group 1 2 3 4 5 6 


840 455 113 
1302 565 239 


Congruent 499 1630 1740 
Discrepant 433 1346 1619 


X? = 19430 р < 01 


and broken down by grade. TABLE 3 sum- 
marizes these data. In all instances except 
the 12th grade, the differences were in the 
hypothesized direction. and significant at 
a better than 1 per cent level of confidence. 
The 12th grade differences were not signifi- 
cant and were in the opposite direction to 
that hypothesized. In general then, the 
congruent groups were significantly more 
Positively accepted by their peers on a 
Sociometric instrument. 


Discussion 


The results of this study offer some sup- 
Port for the general hypothesis that there is 
à relationship between maladjustment on 
the one hand, and a discrepancy between 
mternally and externally measured social 
Class level on the other. The most signifi- 
cant findings were obtained with the socio- 
metric data; this may indicate that peer 
Perceptions are the most sensitive measures 
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of the kind of maladjustment which is as- 
sociated with such discrepancy. It might 
be hypothesized that peers are more sensi- 
tive to the kinds of behavior which accom- 
pany these discrepancies than are teachers 
or the subjects themselves. Pursuing this 
a little further, we might speculate that the 
teachers are more aware of overt aggressive 
and negative behavior than they are of 
more subtle evidences of social rejection. 
This formulation would also be consistent 
with the finding regarding referrals to the 
principal for disciplinary reasons. The 
social discrepants may, in their attempts to 
be accepted by their peers, use these more 
subtle methods rather than the kind of be- 
havior called “disciplinary” which is more 
attention-getting of teachers, and which re- 
sults in referrals to the principal. In fact, 
conforming behavior may be an important 
aspect of the adjustment of social discrep- 
ants, especially in the case of those who are 
upwardly mobile. 

However, another line of reasoning to 
explain our results would focus on the 
validity of the instruments utilized in this 
study for collecting the particular data. It 
might be, for example, that the teachers 
were not able to provide reliable or valid 
ratings of maladjustment with this particu- 
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lar rating scale. Both rating scales and 
teachers have gained some notoriety in this 
regard. 

'The same line of reasoning might be 
applied to the self-reports of problems; the 
SRA Youth Inventory provides a measure 
of the number of problems reported, but it 
offers no indication of their intensity. 
'Thus it is possible for one individual to 
present a more disturbed profile as a re- 
sult of reporting a number of minor an- 
noyances, while another person may be 
much more seriously disturbed in only one 
or a few problem areas. If true, this is a 
serious shortcoming of such inventories, not 
only for research, but also for use in guid- 
ance and counseling. 


Further Research 


Further research in this area might well 
be focussed on two points. The first has 
to do with methodology; it would be de- 
sirable to try other instruments to measure 
teacher- and self-ratings, in the hope that 
more valid instruments might yield further 
evidences of maladjustment associated with 
discrepancies between internal and external 
measures of social class level. For example, 
the teacher ratings used to test the second 
hypothesis yielded differences between the 
discrepant and congruent groups at the 7 per 
cent level of confidence. A more refined 
instrument might discriminate the groups 
more effectively. Similarly, a self-report of 
problems which provides some measure of 
intensity of problems might differentiate 
the groups. It might also be worthwhile to 
use various kinds of personality measures, 
including some of the projective ones, in the 
hope that they will be more sensitive than 
was the instrument used in present study. 

The second direction that further research 
might take is to explore more intensively 
the psychodynamics of the peer relation- 
ships of the youngsters whose social class 
self-concept deviates markedly from their 
social class status as classified by an out- 
side observer. It might be hypothesized 
that these “discrepant” youth are having 
difficulties in being accepted because they 
reject identification with others of similar 
socio-economic standing, while they are un- 
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acceptable to the group with which they 
seek identification. This hypothesis is 
applicable both to the person who sees him- 
self at a higher level than his status charac- 
teristics would place him, and to the indi- 
vidual whose self-concept is at a lower level 
than he would be placed by an observer 
using an external frame of reference. 


Summary 


'This study was an attempt to test the 
general hypothesis that maladjustment is 
associated with a discrepancy between one's 
externally measured social class level and 
his own perception of his social class level. 
It was reasoned that such a discrepancy 
would lead to tension and this tension 
would then be evidenced in various ways. 

Accordingly, two equated groups of 54 
high school students were compared for 
signs of maladjustment, one of the groups 
showing considerable discrepancy between 
external and internal measures of social 
class level, and the other showing almost no 
such discrepancy. The Warner Index of 
Status Characteristics was used as the ex- 
ternal measure, while the Sims SCI Scale 
was the internal measure. 

The groups were then compared on the 
following variables: SRA Youth Inventory 
Scores, teachers’ ratings of maladjustment, 
number of referrals to school psychologist, 
number of referrals to school principal for 
disciplinary reasons, and Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale scores. The referrals to 
psychologist and principal both were too 
small in number to be very meaningful, and, 
of the remaining data, only the OSA Scale 
proved to be discriminating between the 
groups. 

These findings offer some support for the 
general hypothesis that maladjustment is 
associated with discrepancies between in- 
ternal and external measures of social class 
level. In particular, there is evidence of 
disturbed peer relationships. The failure 
of the problem check list and teacher rat- 
ings to support the hypothesis may be 
attributable to a possible low order of 
validity of the instruments and techniques 
used. Another possible explanation is that 
perhaps these findings indicate that the 
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kind of behavior associated with such social 
class discrepancy is more noticeable and 
annoying to peers than to teachers. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH PLANS CAMPAIGN 


Hoping to recruit a citizens' army against mental illness, the National 
Association for Mental Health made plans at its 1956 annual meeting for 
an intensive campaign of organization and public education. The NAMH 
adopted a four-point program: (1) The formation in every community of 
a mental health association in which all citizens can enroll; (2) Organized 
efforts to achieve adequate care and treatment for the 750,000 men and 
women now in hospitals because of mental illness; (3) The development 
of community services for the mentally ill and their families; (4) Full 
cooperation with other community groups in promoting mental health. 

Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, told the meeting that the public must support more research, 
training, treatment, rehabilitation and prevention if the nation is to avert 
“constant growth in the mental hospital population, continued overcrowd- 
ing, wastage of human beings, and a crushing financial burden to the 
taxpayer.” 

William C. Menninger of the Menninger clinic emphasized the impor- 
tance of the fund-raising work that aroused citizens groups could do, 
saying “behind all our problems is the lack of money for training, research 
and prevention. He said the group should encourage state legislators to 
think not only of "bricks"—new buildings and other facilities—but also of 
"brains"—professional personnel to staff the psychiatric services. “Every 
place we go, we find a crying need for personnel and the inability to fill it 
—in hospitals, clinics, government services and research centers . . . If 
a priority is to be given, then it should be ‘brains before bricks.’ Buildings 
without staff do not make people well, and today we do not have even 
50 per cent of the trained professional staff to provide the neessary 
service in the existing hospital buildings.” 
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Social Factors in the 


PRESTIGE RANKING OF OCCUPATIONS 


ALVIN W. ROSE and MILDRED C. WALL 


Te SEVERAL studies we have had on the 
social status of occupations have all 
shown a striking similarity, among a vari- 
ety of peoples, in the prestige ranking of oc- 
cupations [2, 3]. But this may be a surface 
and deceptive similarity; for underneath 
this resemblance in prestige rankings there 
may exist a variety of orientations and atti- 
tudes toward the several occupations—ori- 
entations drawn along the lines of such 
cleavages as social class, race, socio-eco- 
nomic position, geographical region, na- 
tionality, education, and ethnicity. In 
other words, in all modern industrial soci- 
eties the occupational status structure with 
its corresponding prestige ranking system, 
in broad outline, remains fairly stable over 
long periods of time. But modern indus- 
trial societies are multigroup societies; and 
almost inherent in the very concept “multi- 
group society” is the inference of varying 
orientations to the institutional complex, 
certainly to the occupations which comprise 
the economic order. 

The assumption here, therefore, is that 
the real dynamics of occupations—whether 
(a) in choosing a career, (b) while seeking 
satisfaction on the job, or (c) during the 
declining years of retirement—can better 
be assessed by understanding the different 
reasons which each of the respective groups 
predominantly employ in attributing—all 
of them—a more or less common prestige 
ranking to the modern system of occupa- 
tions. Accordingly, what is needed is a 
series of careful studies of prestige ranking 
of occupations among the several sub- 
groups which comprise the total society. 

The writers have been studying the social 
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status of occupations among southern Ne- 
groes. The purpose of this paper is to re- 
port some findings of a pilot investigation 
of the prestige ranking of occupations by 
samples of Negro junior and senior high 
school students in a small community of 
the upper south. 


Method 


Sixty-eight junior and senior high school 
Negro students were asked to rank, in order 
of highest prestige, 15 selected occupations. 
Each student was given a set of 15 cards, 
on each of which was the name of an occu- 
pation. Each respondent was asked to do 
two things: first to arrange these 15 cards 
in order of what to him constituted highest 
prestige; secondly, to write at length the 
reason for the ranking which he or she 
gave each occupation. Focused interview 
follow-ups were employed where it was felt 
necessary [8]. The respondents occupy a 
"Tower-middle" and “lower” status position. 
This ranking in terms of socio-economic 
status was done primarily on the basis of 
one of the writers’ intimate knowledge of 
this community, and against the back- 
ground of the Warner studies. 


Results 


While only 15 occupations were used in 
this study as against the 45 and 25 occupa- 
tions of the Counts and Deeg and Paterson 
studies, respectively—a general comparison 
of the prestige rankings in the three studies 
may be seen in TABLE 1. 

The physician: Thirty-eight (or 56 per 
cent) of the 68 students ranked the physi- 
cian first, while 61 (or 89.7 per cent) of the 
68 students ranked the physician in either 
first, second or third position. 

These results compare strongly with the 
prestige ranking studies among white re- 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Median Prestige Rankings of 
Fifteen Occupations 


—————— 


Rank Order 
Rank Order by Deeg and Rank Order 
Occu- by Counts, Paterson by Rose and 
pation 1925t 1946 Wall, 1956 
Physician 2 1 1 
Lawyer 3 25 2 
Nurse 0* 0 3 
Stenog- 0 0 4 
rapher 
Elementary 8 8 5 
School 
"Teacher 
Civil En- 5 5 6 
gineer 
Soldier 17 19 7 
Farmer 9 12 8 
Insurance 14 10 9 
Agent 
Machinist 10 9 10 
Plumber 18 17 п 
Barber 20 20 12 
Carpenter 16 15 18 
Mill 0 0 14 
Worker 
"Truck 21 21.5 15 
Driver 


.* Zero indicates occupation was not used in pre- 
vious studies. 

t Unlike the Counts and Deeg and Paterson re- 
ports, this study includes some traditionally female 
occupations some of which, as may be seen, are im- 
portant in the rankings. 


spondents. But in these studies of white 
respondents there are several hypotheses 
given for the high ranking of the physician, 
none of which apply here. It is widely as- 
sumed, for instance, that "persons at the 
lower end of the socio-economic scale are 
more likely than those at the upper end to 
€mphasize the economic aspects of work, 
Whereas those at the upper end more 
typically stress the satisfaction they find 
in the work itself” [7]. The respondents in 
this study are at the lower end of the socio 
Economic scale, but, as we shall see, do not 
emphasize the economic rewards of the 
Physicians. Other studies suggest that 
White respondents rate physicians at or near 
the top of the occupational hierarchy be- 
Cause they know intimately (relative or 
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family friend) a physician [5]. But the re- 
spondents in this study do not suggest this 
as their reason for the high ranking given 
the physician. Still other studies suggest 
that the white respondents rate high those 
occupations to which they aspire and that 
those students with high aspiration levels 
have unsatisfactory interpersonal relations 
in the family of orientation during early 
childhood, that these unsatisfactory family 
relations produce insecurity which is trans- 
lated into neurotic striving for the power, 
recognition and success which an occupa- 
tion such as the physician affords [4]. This 
hypothesis would obviously overlook the 
fact that Americans, as a whole, apparently 
give a high prestige ranking to physicians. 

The respondents in the present study 
ranked physicians first out of a concern 
about sickness and general problems of 
health. It may be well to quote some of 
these respondents directly: 


Case No. 36: 
Case No. 39: 


Because he helps many people live. 
A physician should be rated first be- 
cause he helps to save pcople's lives 
and to combat dreaded diseases. 

It is good to be a physician because 
he can help cure the people who are 
sick. 

First, because he helps people to 
have good health, and gives them 
good advice about how to keep good 
health. 

I put the physician first because I 
think we need the physician in 
order that we may obtain good 
health and good health is the most 
important thing in life. 

I rate the physician first because of 
the work that he carries on in help- 
ing people to live to the best of their 
health. 

I rate the physician first because he 
has been skillfully trained to do the 
work of curing the diseases and 
sicknesses of many people and 
being a physician is a very high 
goal. 


Case No. 41: 


Case No. 40: 


Case No. 43: 


Case No. 34: 


Case No. 33: 


Practically all the other responses of 
those who ranked the physician first say the 
same thing. Now, while, as we have indi- 
cated, there was some follow-up interview- 
ing, each of the respondents was not asked 
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explicitly whether he wanted or aspired to 
become a physician. It cannot, therefore, 
be said for certain that these uniformly 
high rankings given the physician are not 
related to aspirations to become physicians. 
But, on the basis of our intimate knowledge 
of these students and of the community 
(one of us has been a teacher here for 14 
years and is now in charge of vocational 
guidance) we believe it would be extra- 
ordinary indeed if those students we did 
not interview would, in significant num- 
bers, express aspirations to become physi- 
cians. None of the parents and/or ac- 
quaintances of the respondents are physi- 
cians. There is no Negro physician in this 
community, nor has there been one here 
within the last 14 years. The economic, ob- 
jective condition of the respondents and 
their parents is so extremely meager that, to 
our best knowledge, no such expressed 
aspiration has come to the faculty from the 
respondents. It is therefore difficult to infer 
from the quotations above that these stu- 
dents are, in any conscious manner and 
however indirectly, indicating any desire to 
become physicians. 

But these respondents do have an ac- 
quaintance with disease and sickness and 
with the ultimate matter of death and the 
business of staying alive. In their scheme 
of experiences the physician has played an 
important role in helping them, their rela- 
tives, and acquaintances in these matters of 
health and life. Apparently one of the basic 
concerns of the lower socio-economic groups 
in American society may be more a concern 
of meeting the day-to-day exigencies with 
which they are confronted, rather than 
aspiring for such lofty occupational goals as 
becoming a physician. One must first live, 
before one can live for noble purposes. 
These data would seem to suggest that in 
this sample, and presumably among other 
human beings similarly situated, the physi- 
cian holds a lofty place just as he does in the 
Counts and Hartmann studies [2, 5]. But 
these data would seem to suggest that the 
reasons for this high ranking of the physi- 
cian may differ as between the several sub- 
cultural groups. 


The nurse: The 


interview material 
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seems to suggest two basic reasons for the 
high ranking of the nurse. In the first 
place, nursing is awarded a high prestige 
ranking because of its close association with 
the highest of all occupations (in the eyes 
of these respondents), the physician. Some 
direct quotations from these respondents 
may help to substantiate this point. 


Case No. 1: He (the physician) would want a 
helper. That's what a nurse is for. 
I rate a nurse second. It is very 
important for a physician to have 
someone to assist him in his work 
and do many things for a patient 
while the doctor is on another duty. 
We need nurses to help the doctors. 
The nurse is second because she 
goes along with the physician in 
helping to obtain good health. 
The nurse is needed in order to 
help the physician to keep good 
health among the people. 

The nurse must work with a physi- 
cian in order to make him effective 
and carry out his orders. 

I rate the nurse next (third) be- 
cause someone has to help the 
Doctor, and she has a money mak- 
ing job. 

I rate the nurse third because she 
is depended upon to help the 
physician in aiding the sick. 


Case No. 33: 


Case No. 37: 
Case No. 43: 


Case No. 42: 
Case No. 39: 


Case No. 24: 


Case No. 22: 


It is clear from these responses that there 
is apparently a norm in the society, ex- 
pressed as a part of the basic personality 
structure of the personalities in this com- 
munity, that nurses should have a prestige 
ranking because of their association with 
the physician. 

A second reason which the interview ma- 
terials disclose for the high ranking of the 
nurse has to do with the factor of cleanli- 
ness, that is, with the “beautiful, clean, 
white uniforms” which they wear. It may 
be well to quote directly some of the re- 
sponses to substantiate this conclusion: 


Case No. 8: Y put nurse in second place be 
cause she is very clean always on 
her job and makes very large sums 
of money. She is very much recog- 
nized in society. 

I choose nurses second because they 
wear white uniforms. 


Case No. 29: 
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I rated nurse first because she is 
one of the highest ranking persons 
in society and is complimented by 
all people for her clean white 
uniforms. 

I list nurses first because I like to 
treat sick people and I like the 
clean white uniforms; they look so 
good. 

І put the nurse third, because she 
makes a larger sum of money and 
she is well dressed in her white uni- 
form. 

I rated nurse first because as a 
nurse one just looks beautiful in 
a white uniform, neat and clean at 
all times. She is always important. 


Case No. 50: 


Case No. 14: 


Case No. 25: 


Case No. 15: 


From these responses it seems also clear 
that another important reason for the high 
prestige of the nurse is the phenomenon of 
cleanliness. Essentially, this high prestige 
ranking of the nurse, therefore, seems to 
reflect a condition of reference group be- 
havior, but a kind of reference group be- 
havior which has really two components. 
In the first instance, where this high pres- 
tige is because of the alliance of the occu- 
pation with the physician, the reference 
behavior is apparently what Mr. Kelley calls 
"normative," in the sense of a general posi- 
tive, societal value [6]. 

In the second place, there is a kind of 
what Mr. Kelley calls "comparative refer- 
ence group function" in the comparison by 
the respondents of the clean, white position 
of the nurses with their own perhaps drab 
and notso-clean existence. 

Now, it is important to note that the pres- 
tige ranking of the Baudler and Paterson 
respondents (all of whom were white) show 
a similarly high ranking for nurses. Per- 
haps here is one of the subleties of social 
class analysis which needs much additional 
study. For it seems difficult to accept that 
the engineer, who may make thousands of 
dollars annually in excess of the small 
salary of the nurse and whose technical or 
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educational requirements and generally 
superior style of personal living so far sur- 
pass that of the nurse, should occupy in the 
minds of the people less prestige than the 
nurse. And yet, this higher prestige of the 
nurse is a fact that cannot be ignored. 

The reasons for the prestige ranking 
given the physician and the nurse in this 
study may suffice to clarify the point of this 
paper. "Modern mass societies, indeed, are 
made up of a bewildering variety of social 
worlds. Each has an organized outlook 
[9].” In outwardly conforming to the 
norms of the larger society, the people may 
“use the standards of groups in which they 
are not recognized members, sometimes of 
groups in which they have never partici- 
pated directly, and sometimes of groups that 
do not exist at all [9].” An accurate under- 
standing of the social-psychology of occupa- 
tions would seem to require that we look 
beneath this mask of similarity in these 
prestige rankings and reveal, through com- 
parative studies, the different orientations 
which the various sub-groups in the society 
have to the occupational structure. 
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The Multiple Aptitude Tests 


DAVID SEGEL 


1. MurrmLE Aptitude Tests were de- 
signed primarily to provide valid and 
reliable measures to aid in the educational 
and vocational guidance of students in the 
secondary school. This objective was the 
basis for the types of aptitude areas chosen 
to be measured and this objective also in- 
fluenced the development of the methods 
for using the test scores—especially in rela- 
tion to success in various sequences in the 
high school curriculum. It was felt that 
scores on tests in themselves are valueless 
unless they have (1) reliability and validity 
and if (2) counselors are made as aware as 
possible of the meaning of the scores in 
dealing with specific individuals. It may be 
that the contribution of the tests in regard 
to this second point will be considered in 
the years to come the greater of the two 
points. 

Although designed primarily for second- 
ary school guidance, preliminary research 
relating the scores on tests to occupational 
success indicates they may have consider- 
able validity for placement and promotion 
in industry. The publication of the tests, 
however, is not being justified for this 
purpose. 


Contents 


"The nine tests surviving the investigation 
on reliability and validity were: 

Test 1. Word Meaning: This test meas- 
ures the extent of the individual's vocabu- 
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lary or knowledge of word meaning which 
is an important phase of the verbal com- 
prehension factor. It consists of sixty mul- 
tiple choice items in which the examinee is 
asked to select the one of four words which 
most closely resembles the initial stimulus 
word in meaning. The time limit for Test 
1 is twelve minutes. 

Test 2. Paragraph Meaning: There are 
eight paragraphs in this test each of which 
is followed by four to nine multiple choice 
items for which the examinee is allowed 
thirty minutes of working time. The con- 
tent of the eight paragraphs represents a 
variety of material from the fields of litera- 
ture, philosophy, social science and history, 
and science. There are several types of 
questions among the multiple choice items 
following the paragraphs. Some ask for 
specific information, and others require gen- 
eral interpretation. Still others require 
the examinee to make inferences and to 
draw on his general knowledge. This type 
of test is valuable in measuring the verbal 
comprehension factor. The eight para- 
graphs are arranged in order of reading 
difficulty on the basis of the experimental 
data gathered. 

Test 3. Language Usage: This test 
measures the examinee’s ability to detect 
errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization. It consists of sixty 
sentences, each of which is divided into 
four parts.. Most of the sentences contain 
errors in one or more of the four parts 
although there are two sentences which do 
not have any errors in them. The examinee 
is asked to identify the parts of the sentences 
that contain errors. "This type of test 
is valuable in measuring both the verbal 
comprehension and perceptual speed fac 
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tors. The examinee's working time for the 
test is twenty-five minutes. 


Test 4. Routine Clerical Facility: This 
test measures the individual's rate and ac- 
curacy in checking likenesses and differ- 
ences in names and numbers, which is one 
of the very best measures of perceptual 
speed. Each item consists of a pair of 
names and a pair of numbers some of which 
are the same and some of which are dif- 
ferent. The numbers are from four to six 
digits long; and the persons and firms in- 
clude both short and long names with a 
variety of punctuation, symbols, and ac- 
cepted abbreviations. Since speed is such 
an important factor in this test and a rela- 
tively large amount of time is involved in 
marking the 180 responses, it was necessary 
to establish different time limits for mark- 
ing answers on separate answer sheets and 
for marking answers in the test booklets. 
Experimental evidence resulted in setting 
the time limits at six and one-half minutes 
when answers are recorded in the test book- 
lets and eight minutes when separate an- 
swer sheets are used. 


Test 5. Arithmetic Reasoning: The 
thirty-five items of this test involve the 
individual's understanding of and his ability 
to solve arithmetic reasoning problems as 
well as his knowledge of arithmetic symbols. 
Each item consists of a verbal description 
which gives the essential facts of the prob- 
lem followed by four possible answers. The 
Student is asked to indicate which of the 
four answers given is the correct one. The 
examinee must comprehend the problem, 
apply the correct principle involved, and 
employ arithmetic fundamentals to deter- 
mine the correct answer—which is an ex- 
cellent measure of the number factor. 
Several items involve unique numbering 
Systems and the individual’s ability to 
understand new mathematical concepts. 
Actual working time for this test is thirty 
minutes, 


. Test 6. Arithmetic Computation: This 
15 а test of the examinee's mastery of the 
fundamental arithmetic skills which is also 
an excellent measure of the number factor. 
It consists of thirty-five problems distrib- 
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uted among the fundamental processes of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. More specific areas involved are 
common fractions, decimal fractions, per- 
centage, whole numbers, and linear meas- 
ure. Each item consists of a problem fol- 
lowed by four answers. The student is 
asked to work out his answer to the prob- 
lem and then indicate which of the four 
answers is correct. The simple, yet basic, 
items which make up this test make it yield 
valid and reliable results in the relatively 
short time of twenty-two minutes. 

Test 7. Applied Science and Mechanics: 
The understanding and application of sci- 
entific and mechanical principles makes up 
the content of this measuring instrument, 
much of which directly involves spatial 
visualization. Practical situations involv- 
ing physics and chemistry are presented to 
the student. His responses reveal the ex- 
tent of his understanding of the principles 
involved and their application. Sixty well- 
illustrated items make up the body of the 
test which includes items concerning the 
nature of fluids, gases, and machines of 
various types. The examinee's actual work- 
ing time for the test is thirty minutes. 

Test 8. Spatial Relations Two Dimen- 
sions: Each of the twenty-five items of this 
test consists of a row of figures with a com- 
pleted figure on the left and four groups of 
pieces to the right, one of which can be 
fitted together exactly to form the figure 
shown on the left. The examinee is asked 
to indicate which group of pieces could be 
fitted together to form the figure. This is 
one of the best types of tests to measure this 
phase of the spatial visualization factor. 
AII of the items of this test are two dimen- 
sional in nature. Actual working time is 
eight minutes. 

Test 9. Spatial Relations— Three Dimen- 
sions: This is a test of spatial relations 
with all items involving the visualization of 
three dimensions. Each item consists of 
a row of figures, the one on the left being 
a completed object drawn in perspective as 
a three dimensional figure. To the right 
are four patterns in two dimensions, one 
of which can be used to form the object on 
the left. The examinee is asked to visualize 
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the objects which would be formed by the 
four patterns and to indicate the one which 
would form exactly the object on the left. 
Test 9 has twenty-five items which take 
twelve minutes of working time. 


Factor Groupings 


The nine Multiple Aptitude Tests, de- 
scribed individually in the foregoing para- 
graphs, were constructed so as to yield re- 
sults for four basic factors as well as results 
for the nine primary aptitude areas. Each 
of the nine individual tests contributes to 
one or more of the basic factors. The four 
basic factors and the tests which contribute 
to them are as follows: 


І. Verbal Comprehension 
Test 1. Word Meaning 
Test 2. Paragraph Meaning 
Test 3. Language Usage 
II. Perceptual Speed 
Test 3. Language Usage 
Test 4. Routine Clerical Facility 
Ш. Numerical Reasoning 
Test 5. Arithmetic Reasoning 
Test 6. Arithmetic Computation 
IV. Spatial Visualization 
Test 7. Applied Science and Me- 


chanics 

Test 8. Spatial Relations—Two Di- 
mensions 

Test 9. Spatial Relations—Three Di- 
mensions 


Verbal Comprehension Factor: The vari- 
ous aspects of the verbal comprehension 
factor are measured by Test 1, Word Mean- 
ing; Test 2, Paragraph Meaning; and Test 
3, Language Usage. As can be seen by the 
nature of these tests, this factor involves 
comprehension rather than the production 
of language. French (3) indicates the na- 
ture of this factor as follows, “This discus- 
sion leads to a definition of Verbal Compre- 
hension as a factor embodying the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the English 
language. Vocabulary is, of course, basic; 
but the comprehension of whole sentences 
or paragraphs is also a function of this 
factor. The three tests measuring this 
factor involve all of these phases of the 
verbal comprehension factor.” 
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Perceptual Speed Factor: The perceptual 
speed factor is measured by Test 4, Routine 
Clerical Facility and also Test 3, Language 
Usage. This factor involves speed of identi- 
fication rather than difficulty. French states 
that the high loadings of this factor in tests 
involving the sameness of names and num- 
bers in pairs “ . indicate that clerical 
ability as usually tested is mainly Perceptual 
Speed.” Although Test 4, Routine Clerical 
Facility measures this factor quite ade- 
quately by itself, the results for Test 3, 
Language Usage are sufficiently loaded with 
perceptual speed to strengthen the measure- 
ment of this factor. 

Numerical Reasoning Factor: The nu- 
merical reasoning factor is measured by 
Test 5, Arithmetic Reasoning and Test 6, 
Arithmetic Computation. This factor in- 
volves facility in manipulating numbers and 
deductive reasoning. As French states (3), 
“The best tests of the Number factor as 
those with the greatest amount of number 
handling, namely, tests of the four arith- 
metical operations.” He states further, 
“Arithmetical reasoning tests are not pure 
tests of this (Number) factor; they tend to 
be heavily loaded in both the Number and 
Deductive factors.” Concerning the deduc- 
tive reasoning factor, French says, “High 
up on the factor is Arithmetic Reasoning, 
where a body of general theory is applied 
to the solution of specific problems.” The 
combining of results for Tests 5 and 6 into 
a numerical reasoning factor results in high 
predictive values for success in many school 
subjects as will be seen in the section on 
validity. 

Spatial Visualization Factor: This factor 
is akin to space, spatial orientation, and 
visualization. However, since each of these 
areas seems to be heavily loaded with ele- 
ments of the other they have been combined 
in the Multiple Aptitude Tests under the 
heading of Spatial Visualization. Spatial 
visualization involves perception in two and 
three dimensions, orientation in spatial 
patterns, and the manipulation of objects 
in imagination. It is measured by Test 
7, Applied Science and Mechanics; Test 8, 
Spatial Relations- Two Dimensions; and 
Test 9, Spatial Relations- Three Dimen- 
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TABLE 1 
Reliability of the Multiple Aptitude Tests at the Ninth Grade Level 


Spa. Spa. 
Rel— . Rel— 
Word Par. Lang. Rout. Arith. Arith. App. Sci. Two Three 
Mean. Mean. Usage  Cler.Fa. Reason Comp. &Mech. Dimen. Dimen. 
Boys 
667 cases* 0.91 0.81 0.86 0.87 0.88 0.93 0.86 0.89 0.79 
Girls 
636 casest 0.86 0.79 0.89 0.88 0.88 0.94 0.70 0.87 0.78 


* For Test 4—97 cases. 
t For Test 4—93 cases. 


Sions. "Test 7 is almost as heavily loaded 
with Factor III as Factor IV when all data 
are considered, but the data for females and 
the job relationships between spatial ability 
and applied science and mechanics resulted 
in its inclusion in Factor IV. 

The nine tests are printed in separate 
booklets and may be used with or without 
answer sheets. The answer sheets may be 
machine scored or by hand. The actual 
testing time is 2 hours and 55!/; minutes 
while the overall administration would be 
about 41/, hours if given in two separate 
Sittings. If given in separate class periods 
of 45 or 50 minutes the tests can be given 
in six or seven class periods. 

The norms for the tests were based on 
certain criteria which it seemed would 
reasonably insure a normal distribution. 
These criteria were: (1) Examinees must 
be a representative sampling from each part 
of the United States; (2) Each examinee 
must take all nine tests; (3) Examinees must 
represent a normal distribution in terms of 
general scholastic ability; (4) It must be a 
representative group as regards different 
racial groups in the United States. 

A total of over 11,000 pupils were tested 
using these criteria and from this popula- 
Чоп appropriate samples were used for the 
Standardization and the various studies of 
reliability and validity. 


Reliability: 
The reliability coefficients of the indi- 


“a Tana 

ais and charts and other evidence in this 

Mi not ыш referred to come from the 
anual for the Multiple Aptitude Tests [4]. 
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vidual tests at a typical grade level (the 
ninth) for boys and girls are given in TABLE 
1. АП reliability coefficients, except for 
Test 4, were calculated by the Kuder- 
Richardson formula. Since speed is such 
an essential element in Test 4, the reliability 
was obtained by calculating the Pearson 
product moment method, using the test- 
retest method corrected for range. 

The reliability coefficients for the four 
factors of the tests are given in TABLE 2. 
These were computed at each grade level 
through the Kuder-Richardson formula and 
averaged. This involved more than 100 
cases for each sex at each grade level. 


TABLE 2 


Average Reliability Coefficients for MAT 
Factors Expressed in Standard Score Units for 


Grades 7-13 
Factor Boys Girls 
т т 
І. Verbal Comprehension 0.95 0.95 
П. Perceptual Speed 0.93 0.94 
III. Numerical Reasoning 0.92 0.92 
V. Spatial Visualization 0.93 ` 091 


Validity 

The Multiple Aptitude Tests are based in 
part upon the principles arrived at from 
an analysis of data on intellectual abilities 
at the adolescent period and in part upon 
a consideration of the abilities needed in 
the more common subject areas. ‘These 
bases were used to insure content validity 
realizing that good content validity is . 
what makes possible or increases the chartés __ 


Re 


TABLE 3 
Intercorrelation Matrices for the Nine Multiple Aptitude Tests for Grades 7-13* 1 


LL — — — Multiple Aptitude Test ANumber—— —— —— — — — — 


Multiple Aptitude Test 7 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 
1. Word Meaning 0.52 0.14 0.50 0.47 0.39 0.25 0.36 
2. Para. Meaning 0.17 0.51 0.50 0.36 0.26 0.34 
3. Language Usage 0.52 0.51 0.42 0.45 0.29 0.16 0.28 
4. Rout. Cler. Fa. g 0.14 0.15 б 0.18 0.28 0.08 0.11 0.10 ё 
5. Arith. Reason. E OSAN O88 07 m 0.63 0.29 0.43 $ 
6. Arith. Comp. 0.46 0.47 0.42 0.25 0.63 0.26 0.42 à 
7. App. Sci. & Mech. 0.41 0.38 0.25 0.12 0.51 0.31 0.44 
8. Spa. Rel.—2 Dims. 0.27 0.23 0.19 0.38 
9, Spa. Rel.—3 Dims. 0.35 


* Number of cases: Males, 1,624; Females, 1,497. Coefficients were calculated by the Pearson product- 
moment formula and corrected for actual grade placement. 


for good predictive validity. This is in line 
with Ebel's recent analysis [2] of content 
validity in which he states: 


In every case quantitative validation builds on 
qualitative validation. Statistical validation is 
not an alternate to subjective validation, but an 
extension of it. All statistical procedures for 
validating tests are based ultimately upon com- 
mon agreement concerning what is being meas- 
ured by a particular measurement process. 


Although this is true and probably should 


first approach was through the intercorrela- 
tion material. 

These data are presented separately for 
males and females in TABLE 3. Data for 
grades 7-13 inclusive were pooled, and the 
correlation coefficients were calculated by ‚ 


TABLE 4 


Factor Analysis of Multiple Aptitude Tests: 
Rotated Factor Pattern Matrices* 


Males 
MAT Factor 


be emphasized, it is still true that the proof улт Verbal  Percep- Numeri- Spatial 
of the efficiency of a guidance instrument Num- Compre- ird cal Visuali- 
must be in the end determined by the sta- — per hension Speed Reasoning zation | 
tistical validation involving the concurrent, | 
predictive, and construct types of validity. Т Su COS e pest 
The construction of the Multiple Apti- : ead es 00 peo 
tude Tests was undoubtedly influenced by 4 ERA xp wt 0.104 
the principles developed for the Technical 5 0.070 0.000 0.686 0.094 
Recommendations for Psychological Tests — 6 —0.068 0.174 0.828 0.000 
and Diagnostic Techniques [1]. 7 0.082 —0.069 0.340 0.312 
It is impossible to present more than a 8 0.014 0.008 —0.089 0.653 
small example of the validity data gathered 9 0.003 —0.034 0.100 0.653 
on these tests. As indicated, the first type Females f 
of validity considered was content validity. 1 ү Dis Qe 000 | 
For this step, the vast results on past re- z wee ss 0000 с 
search on the relationship of areas of apti- 1 02107 D EROS Wi 
tude with achievement were considered as + e о AER E 
well as areas established by factorialstudies — 6 Pre NU oos ^ nad 
51. 7 0.199  —014 0212 04% 
Three types of approaches were used to 8 0.062 0.027 —0.146 0.627 
determine the validity of the tests. The 9 —0.010 0.085 0.077 0.627 


first two types come under construct validity 
and the third one predictive validity. The 
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* School population involved: 1,624 males and 
1,497 females in grades 7-13. 
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the Pearson product-moment formula for 
1642 males and 1497 females. The pooling 
of scores made by students in a wide range 
of grades, on tests measuring skills for which 
there is increasing mastery from grade to 
grade, introduces an inflation of the inter- 
correlation coefficients, as compared with 
those characteristically obtained for single 
grades. The test scores were, therefore, 
correlated with actual grade placements; 
and the effects of these correlations were 
partialed out. Thus, the coefficients in 
TABLE 3 exhibit the inter-test correlations 
to be expected from a broad sample at a 
single grade level. 

An aptitude test battery, to yield a dif- 
ferential analysis of greatest value, should 
sample a number of different abilities. In 


statistical terms this means that the corre- 
lations between the different tests in the 
battery should be relatively low. High 
intercorrelations indicate that the tests tend 
to measure the same or highly related 
abilities.. As indicated in the objective, 
this battery was concerned with its value 
in the guidance situation. In Grades 7-13 
it is likely to be largely educational guid- 
ance. For this reason our primary interest 
is in the intercorrelations to TABLE 3 and 
the relation of the patterns of various test 
scores with success in various educational 
courses or curriculums. However, the 
correlations were subjected to factor analy- 
sis with the results as shown in TABLE 4 
below. These tables show that four fac- 
tors are strongly present. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MULTIPLE APTITUDE TEST SCORES AND SCHOOL MARKS 
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'The second approach was through relat- 
ing the test scores on the various tests of 
the battery with other tests measuring the 
same abilities. Extensive data of this type 
was gathered but cannot be summarized in 
any short space, except to comment that 
the correlation coefficients showed signifi- 
cant and substantial relationships as be- 
tween the tests of the Multiple Aptitude 
Test battery and other measurements of 
similar areas. 

The third type of validity lies in the re- 
lationships of scores on each of the tests 
and on the four factors with success in high 
school work. This is predictive validity, 
since these relationships were obtained by 
measuring the students’ abilities with the 
tests in the fall of the year and using marks 
established at the end of the year. In gen- 
eral, the following statements may be made: 
(1) There are considerable differences in 
the correlation coefficients between the vari- 
ous test scores and factor scores on the one 
hand and marks in different secondary 
school subjects on the other; and (2) there 
are definite differences in the patterns of 
correlation coefficients for the different sub- 
jects. The following groups (Figure 1) 
give some of this data. They show the 
variation in predictive correlation coeffi- 
cients with the different subjects and the 
pattern of predictive correlation coefficients 
for each subject for four high school sub- 
jects. For example, the correlation co- 
efficient for females between Test 1 and 
algebra marks is 0.32; success in shorthand 
has a coefficient of 0.50 with the same test, 
while the coefficient for success in art is 
—0.02 and for chemistry 0.46. Thus, the 
correlation for each set of test scores can 
be read. Also, the charts make for an easy 
comparison of correlation coefficients for 
the different tests with success in each sub- 
ject for each sex. It is the difference in these 
patterns of correlation coefficients which 
are important evidence of differential va- 
lidity. 


Use of the MAT in Counseling 


Many and varied uses can be made of the 
Multiple Aptitude Tests. They can be 
used separately in specific matter courses or 
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areas, and also in counseling and personnel 
work, to help determine the individual's 
degree of aptitude in a given field. The 
latter use is by far the most important. 
The tests which are combined to measure 
one of the four factors afford an evermore 
valid and reliable index of the individual's 
degree of aptitude in somewhat broader 
areas. As stated at the beginning of this 
article, one of the important and unique 
points regarding these tests lies in the 
methodology for interpreting accurately the 
test scores. This is over and beyond the 
matters of reliability and validity. It con- 
sists of the methodology through which the 
reliability and validity can come to life to 
the guidance counselor. Several types of 
analyses are open to the counselor in this 
regard. There are two of these which have 
gone farther in this regard than other 
counseling devices described in either test 
manuals or guidance textbooks. One is the 
use of the Extended Profile and the other 
is the use of the Transparent Profile. These 
will be described briefly. It must be cau- 
tioned that these descriptions are indica- 
tions only of the more complete descrip- 
tions available in the Manual [4]. 

This first device—the Extended Profile 
is unique in that the significance of the dif- 
ferences among the scores can be judged 
(Figure 2). This is one of the important 
points about multi-aptitude tests. Unless 
the accuracy of the differences shown can be 
judged, the test profile as a guidance instru- 
ment is of doubtful value. This profile is 
the basis for the general guidance of the 
individual (with, of course, other data and 
information known about the individual, 
including also a measure of general level), 
especially as to the curriculum he might 
follow in school and the general area of his 
vocational future. 

Most progressive counselors now use such 
test profiles or a series of test scores as set 
down in a cumulative record. However, 
their idea of the accuracy of the profile, i-> 
the significance statistically of the variations 
in test scores even though given in standard 
scores or percentiles is of necessity liable 
to a considerable error—in many cases there 
is probably a large systematic error by either 
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minimizing or maximizing the variations 
among test scores. For these tests, not only 
have these standard scores been calculated 
but they have been put directly on the Ex- 
tended Profile sheet. 

The other new device is the use of Trans- 
parent Profile, not illustrated here, which 
involves the comparison of the standard 
scores of the individual with the standard 
scores of the highest 10 per cent and lowest 
10 per cent in final outcome in various sub- 
ject fields. This is a more detailed analysis 
of the individual than that given through 
the Extended Profile and can be used for 
more detailed guidance. 

The most strategic place to use the MAT 
is at the eighth or ninth grade level since 
the students are preparing at this time to 
make choices among the different secon- 
dary school curriculums. The second stage 
for using the MAT is during the latter half 
of the tenth grade. At this time, a re- 
appraisal of earlier decisions should be 
made since most secondary school curricula 
are arranged so that greater specialization 
takes place in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Multiple Aptitude Test results can 
be a real help in making needed adjust- 
ments in a student’s educational program 
before he starts his junior year in high 
school. 

The third stage at which the Multiple 
Aptitude Tests will be of special value is 
during the twelfth grade. At this time, 
high school students are extremely con- 
cerned over their educational and occupa- 


tional futures. Many students who have 
gone through the first eleven grades with- 
out much regard for the future suddenly 
become very much interested in educational 
and occupational planning. As а result, 
this is another time when the Multiple Apti- 
tude Tests can be especially helpful. 

It is important that standardized tests be 
administered and that the results be inter- 
preted by qualified persons. This is es- 
pecially true of such refined measuring in- 
struments as the Multiple Aptitude Tests. 
It is also important that other types of data 
be used and that test results be interpreted 
in terms of all the information that can be 
gathered. Other information that should 
be considered includes such things as the 
student’s interests, achievement, general 
intelligence, behavior, his mental and physi- 
cal health, school marks, educational back- 
ground, anecdotal records, and any other 
pertinent data available. 
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COMMENTS 


N THE CASE of the Segel-Raskin Multiple 

Aptitude Tests, as in the cases of several 
other multi-factor batteries which we have 
seen, the test author devotes considerably 
more space to describing the tests and the 
factorial composition of these tests than he 
devotes to the problem of validity. Even 
the discussion of validity shows a limited 
emphasis on predictive validity, with about 
three times as much space devoted to other 
types of validity (content, construct) In 
other words, this battery of multi-factor 
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tests is, like most others, still in a very early 
stage of development. There is not much 
that the author can say about its practical 
value, which is hardly demonstrated as yeb 
but it is pertinent for him to share an under- 
standing of the construction and theoreti- 
cal validity of the test battery. 

The purpose of the battery is clearly 
stated at the beginning of the article: sec 
ondary school guidance. In the end, them 
its value must be demonstrated by how wel 
it predicts success in the various schoo 
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subjects and curricula, in a variety of school 
situations. A suggestion is made that the 
battery “may have considerable validity 
for placement and promotion in industry": 
reference is made to preliminary research 
justifying this suggestion. Again, data on 
predictive value for industrial selection are 
called for. It may be noted here that some 
evidence of the educational predictive value 
of the tests is reported, but that the reader 
is left to guess the nature of the industrial 
prediction data. If he is completely satis- 
fied with the educational data he may be 
willing to buy a pig in a poke for industry; 
if he is not satisfied with the reported edu- 
cational data, and if he knows how sparse 
industrial data usually are for test batteries, 
he will hesitate to follow the author's half- 
made, half-withdrawn, suggestion that the 
tests be used for industrial selection pur- 
poses. 

The description of the tests raises a ques- 
tion concerning the role of school achieve- 
ment in the test performance. Let us recog- 
nize, to start, that no aptitude test measures 
pure aptitude, at least no paper-and-pencil 
aptitude test: It measures, at least, pro- 
fidency in putting pencil to paper, some- 
thing taught and practiced in schools and 
not practiced much in digging ditches. But 
it has been shown that some aptitude tests 
are less affected by education than others. 
For example, the Minnesota Clerical Test, 
Numbers Part, is less affected by intelli- 
gence and reading speed than is the Names 
Part of the same test. In the present, MAT 
Battery, the Paragraph Meaning and Lan- 
guage Usage 'Tests, especially the latter, 
seem likely to be much more affected by 
School achievement than the Word Mean- 
ing Test. If so, the factor of Verbal Com- 
prehension is likely not to be so well meas- 
ured as it would be by other types of items. 
The Verbal Comprehension score may 
actually be an achievement, more than an 
aptitude, score. The fact that the factor 
analysis data reported in TABLE 4 show no 
communality between the Verbal Compre- 
hension and Numerical Reasoning factors 
Supports this notion: were the Verbal fac- 
tor a Verbal Reasoning factor, as in most 
multi-factor batteries, the Verbal and Nu- 
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merical factors would show more com- 
munality (Reasoning). The quotation at 
the end of the discussion of Test 1 is, inci- 
dently, somewhat unfortunate: it gives the 
impression that French was referring to 
Segel's "three tests measuring this factor,” 
which since French wrote in 1951 is mani- 
festly impossible, although the point made 
is sound and applicable to Segel's tests. 

"The discussion of reliability is helpful, for 
it takes into account the different types of 
reliability coefficients which are required by 
speeded and non-speeded tests, inflation 
due to heterogeneity of subjects, etc. The 
correction of the retest reliability coefficient 
for range is an example of a refinement of 
method which is refreshing, and gives the 
data more meaning. 

In reporting on the validity of the 
battery, Segel states that “our primary inter- 
est is in the intercorrelations to TABLE 3 
and the relation . . . with success in various 
educational courses and curriculums.” 
While it is true that the test intercorrela- 
tions are of interest, for the reasons Segel 
states, and that these tend to be satisfac- 
torily low, the intercorrelations of the fac- 
tor scores are also of interest. We have 
seen such data for some of the other multi- 
factor batteries, and they tend to be higher 
than one would like the intercorrelations of 
supposedly pure factors to be. The inter- 
correlations of Segel's tests, the inclusion of 
some tests in more than one factor, and the 
factor loadings in TABLE 4, suggest that the 
factorial purity of this battery will not be 
as good as in some other batteries. The 
MAT may thus have a characteristic in 
common with the Differential Aptitude 
"Tests, which intentionally sacrified factorial 
purity for empirical validity. It will be 
interesting to see whether the pattern of 
relationships to school grades is similar. 

'The data on correlations with school 
grades are in some ways the antithesis of 
what we have seen for the DAT: instead 
of column after column of correlation co- 
efficients, in almost indigestible arrays, we 
find, for the MAT, a few simple graphs. 
'The impression the graphs give is very 
good: the pattern for algebra certainly 
looks different from the pattern for short- 
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hand, art, and at one or two important 
points, chemistry. It might be noted, how- 
ever, that Language Usage correlates with 
Algebra achievement 0.40 for girls (0.32 
for boys); it would be important to know 
whether Arithmetic Computation is as 
good a predictor of English or History 
grades. It may be noted, also, that the 
graph for Art is based on a different part 
of the scale from the other four, so that 
what looks like a differential pattern for 
Art is actually a pattern of presumably 
non-significant coefficients which have no 
practical value. 

This brings up another criticism: there 
is no indication in this figure, nor in the 
related text, as to the number of cases repre- 
sented by these correlation coefficients, a 
question which is vital to the question of 
the significance of the low correlations. 
There is no indication as to how many 
schools these ninth grade students repre- 
sent. And, as seen in reviewing the DAT, 
when validity data are obtained from a 
number of classes, in a number of schools, 
the relationships between such tests and 
grades are not as uniformly differentiating 
and as consistent as these few graphs sug- 
gest. The two conclusions drawn by Segel 
in his paragraph on predictive validity are 
therefore too facile, based on data which 
are too limited. Here again, more precise 
regression methods, providing Beta weights 
for each test for each subject, with detailed 
descriptions of the adequacy of the criteria, 
are called for. And the factor validities 
also need to be reported, for a variety of 
situations and with sound criteria. 
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The use of the standard score system on 
the Extended Profile, as well as the per- 
centile, is a good but not unusual feature; 
making it easy for the user to ascertain the 
significance of differences between scores 
on the profile is helpful and sound. The 
"Transparent profile is an ingenious device, 
helping the counselor to anticipate out- 
standingly good or poor performance. 

In conclusion, the Segel-Raskin Multiple 
Aptitude Battery is like most other batteries 
of this type in that, being rather new, it is 
lacking in empirical, and particularly pre- 
dictive, validity data. The preliminary 
work of norming, ascertaining reliability, 
and relating these tests to others appears to 
have been done rather well. Тһе items 
used in the tests resemble those used in other 
tests of the same types. The test intercorre- 
lations are about as one would expect. The 
factorial purity is probably as good as that 
of some batteries, not as good as that of cer- 
tain others, but just how good it is remains 
unclear because of lack of data on factor 
intercorrelations. The counselor who wants 
to use a well-constructed, well-normed, and 
well-validated multifactor battery will do 
well to keep informed concerning this 
battery, as data on its validity appear in 
journals and in revised manuals; until much 
more such data appear, reported in some 
detail, he should use this battery only for 
research studies of the type which test au- 
thors and publishers, according to the 
American Psychological Association's tech- 
nical standards, have some responsibility 
for conducting and reporting.—DoNALD Е. 
SuPER 
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Perception: A Context for the Consideration of 


Persistence and Attrition among College Men 


MARLOWE SLATER 


To ARE MANY who believe it is advan- 
tageous to our society that each individ- 
ual achieve the fullest educational develop- 
ment of which he is capable. Colleges and 
universities are to be included among the 
agents of society whose role is to facilitate 
and guide this development. 

When a student enters college it is as- 
sumed that he seeks to develop latent capaci- 
ties which he possesses. So long as he can 
meet the financial obligations and fulfill 
the academic and non-academic regulations 
set forth by the college, he may ordinarily 
continue in attendance until such time as 
he believes it not to his greatest advantage 
to do so. If attendance is discontinued we 
assume that some of these conditions for 
attendance have not been met. 

It has never been customary for us to an- 
ticipate that all those who start in college 
Will graduate. We are not clear, however, 
as to the differences between those who 
remain to graduation and those who drop 
out prior to graduation. For example, we 
have come to believe that students with 
adequate financial resources and high apti- 
tude for academic activity will ordinarily 
complete the degree requirements in greater 
numbers than will those with little financial 
Support and/or low aptitude scores. But 
even these conclusions are clouded when 
We observe that a budget which is adequate 
for one student may be considered most 
inadequate by another student in the same 
Institution. 'This suggests that it would 
be helpful to have a basis for generating 
hypotheses concerning the manner in which 

reasons” are related to attrition. It is the 
Purpose of this article to describe a con- 
Ceptual framework from which new hy- 
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potheses concerning persistence and attri- 
tion may be developed. 


Identifying the Variables 


A variety of procedures have been used 
in the attempt to identify variables related 
to the attrition of college and university 
students. The most common has been to 
seek reasons from those who have dropped 
out prior to the completion of a degree. 
Studies made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have been of this nature [J7, 11]. 
Others have sought to isolate factors in the 
total situation which discriminate between 
those who persist and those who do not. 
For example, Portenier [79] used a modified 
Simms Scale in an attempt to differentiate 
between persistent and non-persistent stu- 
dents at the University of Wyoming. Mac- 
donald [75] sought related variables in the 
pre-admissions data available at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. Using only those who 
ranked low in high school classes, Munger 
118] grouped students on the basis of their 
attendance records. He then analyzed vari- 
ance in mean scores on standardized tests 
and grades for semester 1. 

Since Goetsch [6] demonstrated the rela- 
tionship between parent income and child's 
attendance at college, numerous attempts 
have been made to interpret the correlation. 
Sociologists [7, $1 present evidence which 
suggests that occupational level, social class 
status, and general cultural factors account 
for the relationship.  Psychologically ori- 
ented researchers note the relationship of 
both variables to a third, namely, intelli- 
gence [77]. 

Berdie [7] suggests that college attend- 
ance can perhaps be understood more ade- 
quately if one recognizes something of the 
pattern of needs which prompt a student 
to enroll. Chamberlain and Chamberlain 
[8] refer to similar considerations in their 
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Contributions to the Eight Year Study. Such 
observations as these imply that perception 
of college varies from student to student. 
Kahl's research [72] includes a descriptive 
account of the sources of these differences 
in perception. He concludes that young 
men internalize family attitudes toward 
education. 

Ginzberg's materials [5] intimate that 
educational experiences are not equally ap- 
propriate and stimulating for all students. 
Although research evidence is not generally 
available to demonstrate the validity of 
these assertions for college and university 
situations, it does seem reasonable, and 
psychologically sound, to assume that con- 
tinued attendance will be influenced by the 
experiences of students in the numerous 
activities and situations which characterize 
programs of higher education. 

Progress in the effort to understand per- 
sistence and attrition seems now to depend 
upon our ability to deal with the antici- 
pated influence of various independent 
variables, We can perhaps facilitate this 
process if we assume that tendencies toward 
persistence or attrition are to be found 
within the perceptual field of each student. 
To the extent that some parts of this field 
aré common to a number of students, we 
can describe these parts and use the de- 
scription as a basis for generating hypoth- 
eses concerning the likelihood of persist- 
ence for given individuals in specified situ- 
ations. The approach herein will be to 
suggest that persistence and attrition are 
a function of the relationship which exists 
between curricular objectives and student 
perception of the curriculum which pro- 
motes these objectives. 


The Conceptual Framework 


When an individual persists in an activ- 
ity, we assume that some need exists, and 
that for this individual, the activity in prog- 
ress is perceived to be relevant to the re- 
duction of this need. When the individual 
no longer chooses to pursue this activity, 
we can, in similar fashion, assume a state of 
satiation, ie. a state in which the afore- 
mentioned activity has come to have a neu- 
tral or negative value as a result of a change 
in the needs of the individual. Thus the 
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cessation of activity can be construed as à 
sign of satiation. Research on psychologi- 
cal satiation [74] suggests that satiation oc- 
curs when the activity takes on the psycho- 
logical characteristics of repetition, i.e., 
that of marking time as opposed to making 
progress. As long as the character of mak- 
ing progress can be maintained, the usual 
symptoms of satiation will not appear. 
When viewed in this manner, satiation 
comes to be a function of the psychological 
whole in which an activity is perceived. 

Horwitz and his associates [9] suggest 
that group activities do not take on a repeti- 
tive character so long as they “are seen to 
be instrumental to the achievement of 
some goal,” and that “the rate of satiation 
is greatest when group activities are per- 
formed without relation to goals.” 

If one is to apply these concepts to the 
problem of attrition among college stu- 
dents the first task is to provide examples 
of (a) differences among students as to the 
ends to be served by academic activity in 
college; (b) differences in the objectives of 
collegiate curricula. 

Given these examples, we can then an- 
ticipate persistence or attrition for person 
‘A’ in situations ‘a’, ‘b’; ‘B’ in ‘a’, ‘b’; etc. 


Differences in Students 


Student perception will vary considerably 
as to the ends to be served by college courses, 
but we may describe certain “types” of views 
held by students. There are students (‘A’) 
for whom college is to be the means to a 
specific job. These are exemplified by the 
boy who sees college as a place where one 
learns to be an engineer or an accountant. 
The goal is specific and clearly defined. 
He understands that certain college courses 
are required for practice in this vocation. 
He accepts the fact that a specific amount 
of time will be required to complete the 
requirements for graduation. He assumes 
that the courses will teach him how to deal 
with the various problems to be encountered 
in the practice of his profession. He has 
not “spelled out" these problems in detail, 
but has an idea as to their general nature. 
Kahl [72] describes the perceptual orien- 
tation of many of these boys. 

Another (‘B’) sees college as a resource 
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for personal intellectual development. For 
him, the complexities of the world can 
never be sufficiently mastered in the sec- 
ondary school to enable him to assume a 
role in his society. The decision to attend 
college was not a difficult one for he had 
long considered this to be the next step 
after the secondary school had been com- 
pleted. He assumes that formal collegiate 
education will assist him in his efforts to 
acquire the basic understandings which he 
must have. Certain general skills will have 
to be mastered. The more specific ones will 
be learned after one accepts a position. For 
this student, college courses need not deal 
specifically with professional problems. He 
assumes that at least four years will be 
needed to develop basic academic skills and 
to gain some acquaintance with a variety 
of academic disciplines. Professional prob- 
lems can wait until he enters the college of 
law, medicine, etc. Vocational plans are 
only tentative during much of the under- 
graduate period. Ginzberg [5] describes 
the perceptual orientation of many of these 
young men. 

Not all students will be so clear as to the 
goals of a college education. For some 
(C) the baccalaureate degree is thought 
to be a desirable objective. College is the 
place where one achieves this objective. 
College courses are viewed as a series of 
obstacles which one must cross to reach the 
goal. There is indifference as to the spe- 
cific curriculum to be followed. Original 
choice of college and curriculum is fre- 
quently made by adopting the choice of a 
friend or acquaintance. Once in college, 
course work is accomplished as one of a 
variety of activities which are worthy of 
attention. Expectations concerning the 
Courses are confirmed or negated to the 
extent that the assigned activities are easy 
or difficult. Since continued attendance is 
Predicated upon minimum standards of 
academic performance, we can anticipate 
that ‘C’ will eventually attend to the per- 
sonal appropriateness of course elections if 
only to increase the odds in favor of his 
Success. However, the variables to which 
he attends when he makes such decisions 
may be extraneous to announced objectives 
for the course. 
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Others (‘D’) enter college with no aca- 
demic purpose or goal. Apparently these 
students have never completely accepted the 
decision to attend college. Some other 
person, frequently a parent, has made the 
decision, and ‘D’ acts upon it as if it were 
his own. Alternative courses of action may 
have been recognized as possibilities, but 
they have not received serious considera- 
tion. Going to college “seemed the thing 
to do,” or, disagreement with the decision 
maker did not seem appropriate. For ‘D’, 
choice of college and curriculum is accom- 
plished according to the suggestions of “ad- 
visors,” be they parent, peer, or college 
official. To anticipate or seek experiences 
of a particular kind is not his task. His is 
one of conforming to the advice with which 
he is presented. Expectations are limited 
to a cautious belief that he will like or 
dislike the experience of college. 


Influence of Father’s Occupation on the 
Perception of a Student 


Each student has set goals for himself as 
the result of personal experiences which 
have been his. Each has been reared in a 
milieu which emphasizes certain values to 
the exclusion of others. Among the many 
influences which play upon him, the home 
is one of the most important. Son’s views 
of educational activity will reflect parental 
attitudes toward “getting ahead” or the 
“acceptance of things as they are” [72]. 

Parents have come to accept certain ways 
by which needs and desires are to be met. 
Certain patterns of behavior are acceptable, 
others are not. The value system from 
which such judgments are made is a prime 
determiner of the attitude which is held 
toward education [16]. 

Social class position, the cultural forces 
of the community, etc. will be reflected in 
the value systems that develop out of the 
myriad of associations in which a family is 
continuously involved. For our culture, 
many of these associations are products of 
occupational roles [73]. Neighborhood in 
which the family resides, experiences of the 
children, etc., all these are generally deter- 
mined by the nature of father’s employ- 
ment. These are the resources from which 
attitudes and value systems develop. 
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Differences in Colleges 


Collegiate curricula can be differentiated 
on the basis of the objectives which they 
seek to achieve. At one extreme are those 
which seek to develop highly skilled prac- 
titioners ('a). Course work includes many 
problems which the practitioner will face 
in a specific field of occupational endeavor. 
The field or fields are stated and students 
solve "practical" problems using methods 
similar to those of the professional. One- 

, half to two-thirds of the courses will be 
required of all students. Electives will, for 
the most part, be of a related technical 
nature. Most will be designed to contribute 
to the general usefulness of the man on the 
job. Course content is to be judged by the 
extent to which it contributes to the best 
solution of the technical problems which 
are being introduced. 

In contrast, there are other curricula 
where the objective is to develop well in- 
formed and intellectually resourceful indi- 
viduals (‘b’). In such a curriculum, the 
faculty is concerned that the graduate shall 
have achieved a minimum level of sophisti- 
cation in a variety of academic topics, and 
that he demonstrate a still higher level of 
understanding in some one or two areas. 
Assignments are designed to increase the 
student's ability to express himself, to com- 
prehend the expression of others, and to 
examine various solutions to relatively 
complex and abstract theoretical problems. 
Course materials are introduced in terms 
of their logically consistent relationship to 
the body of subject matter under consid- 
eration. New content arises as new scien- 
tific or esthetic relationships are discovered; 
or, when the new serves better to introduce 
or exemplify the relationship under con- 
sideration. 


Persistence and Attrition 


It is the assumption herein, that satiation 
occurs when an activity takes on the psy- 
chological characteristics of repetition. If 
the academic activity is of such a nature as 
to seem instrumental to the achievement of 
personal goals, the student will not become 
satiated and persistence can be expected. 
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For our student, 'A', we would then an- 
ticipate that a curriculum of type 'a' would 
be most conducive to persistence. He would 
be "getting somewhere,” i.e., "making prog- 
ress,” as he found himself learning to use 
the equipment—physical and intellectual— 
which makes it possible for him to prepare 
a satisfactory blueprint as a freshman, or 
solve an intricate problem in engineering 
design as a senior. He will not be “mark- 
ing time" in his mathematics course for the 
problems assigned there will be drawn from 
the associated fields of application to which 
he is being introduced at the moment. The 
large core of common coursework makes 
integration of curricular offerings relatively 
simple for teaching personnel and student. 
This homogeneity of experience provides a 
setting that encourages the singularity of 
purpose which ‘A’ desires. 

For our student 'B', we would similarly 
anticipate that curriculum ‘b’ would be 
most conducive to persistence. His goal of 
preparation for a variety of eventualities 
will be best served in that situation which 
provides for breadth of academic experi- 
ence. Since vocational interests have not 
yet crystallized, this opportunity to explore 
a number of academic fields will facilitate 
progress toward this decision. It will be 
to his advantage to be a part of a student 
group which exhibits variety in expressed 
vocational purposes. As the student be- 
comes more involved in certain subject 
matter areas, he discovers that progress in 
a given area depends, in part, upon knowl- 
edge and skills gained in other courses. 
Hence, he is convinced as to the wisdom 
of his early efforts to build "background," 
and of his choice of a collegiate situation 
which permits and encourages him to ех- 
plore and to develop new intellectual skills. 

The assumption to this point has been 
that the combination of student type and 
curricular type ‘A’-‘a’ and ‘B’-‘b’ would be 
most favorable to persistence, and that the 
combination ‘A’-‘b’ and ‘B’-‘a’ would most 
frequently produce symptoms of satiation. 
We have not considered the fact of specific 
ity in direction which is characteristic of ‘A’ 
and ‘a’, The question remains as to whether 
all students of type ‘A’ can hg expected to 
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be equally persistent in all curricula of 
type ‘a’. It would seem not. 

The specificity of the objectives about 
which type ‘a’ curricula are built will be of 
such a nature as to require that, as time 
passes, the student must be able to make 
a more and more detailed differentiation of 
the perceptual field in which he finds him- 
self. Since the proportion of required 
courses is high, election of courses for per- 
sonal convenience is limited. If the student 
finds meaning in the required material, 
and if preparation of the assignments is 
frequently a satisfying experience, then the 
psychological conditions for persistence will 
be present. When these conditions have 
not been met, satiation can be anticipated. 

For example, consider the difference in 
the way in which curriculum ‘a,’ (Agricul- 
ture) and curriculum ‘ag’ (Architectural 
Engineering) will be perceived by two hy- 
pothetical male students. One student, 
‘Ay’, comes from a farm home. He has 
learned to accept certain values and goals. 
The nature and direction of this develop- 
ment have been influenced, in part, by the 
fact that his father is a farmer. The other 
student, ‘Ag’, is the son of an architect. He, 
too, has developed certain concepts of self, 
attitudes toward education, etc., as a result 
of his home environment. Father's occu- 
pation will have had some influence upon 
these developments. For each of these stu- 
dents we can anticipate that activities will 
be most meaningful and needs more ade- 
quately met in that curriculum where val- 
ues, behavioral expectations, etc, are sim- 
ilar to those learned before college. Lewin's 
description of psychological centrality as 
Opposed to the psychological periphery 
seems helpful at this point [74]. He sug- 
Sests that the velocity of satiation is reduced 
when and if one need not focus all one’s 
attention on ‘the task at hand. Hence, a 
task accepted in a meaningful setting would 
seem less likely to produce satiation than 
one which appears in an unfamiliar con- 
кар In other words, for a student such as 
Ae, the curriculum ‘a,’ might have the 
Same psychological characteristics as would 
а curriculum of the type ‘b’. 

Student ‘C’ will not respond to curricular 
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objectives as such, but to the manner in 
which the objectives are to be achieved. 
His are negative feelings toward academic 
activity in which his success can not be 
quickly assured. He exhibits great concern 
about prerequisites which have a reputation 
for being difficult and/or unnecessary. Reg- 
istration in such courses is avoided until all 
other alternatives have been eliminated. He 
is quick to criticize unpopular degree re- 
quirements. We can anticipate satiation for 
'C' unless these obstacles come to be ac- 
cepted as a real part of the meaning of a 
"college degree.” 

As for student 'D'—so long as the activi- 
ties are performed without relation to goals, 
we can not be optimistic about his per- 
sistence. So long as the situation remains 
relatively free from structure, we can ex- 
pect him to respond to difficult situations 
with inactivity and rationalization rather 
than action designed to solve the problem 
at hand [70]. However, given a college 
situation in which group activity provides 
opportunity for D to (a) learn something 
of the goals which are accepted by students 
A, B, etc.; (b) receive reliable information 
concerning the goals; (c) observe unanim- 
ity of opinion as to the desirability and rea- 
sonableness of these goals [9] we can then 
perhaps anticipate that the college experi- 
ence will acquire a purposeful nature for 
‘D’. As activities begin to acquire struc- 
ture, purpose, relatedness, etc., and if 'D' 
can accept these for his own, the possibility 
of satiation will be decreased and that of 
persistence increased. 

It is important to note that this phe- 
nomenon of restructuring can also take 
place in each of the other instances described 
above. Group activity in any college situ- 
ation will provide opportunity for the re- 
structuring of perception. To the extent 
that student ‘A’ in situation ‘b’, student ‘B’ 
in ‘a’, or ‘C’ in ‘a’ or ‘b’ comes to accept for 
his own the objectives which are fostered 
by the group, we can anticipate persistence 
in a situation where satiation and attrition 
would otherwise be expected. 


Aptitude and Persistence 


The variable, aptitude, has not been in- 
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corporated in the conceptual framework. 
ln view of research on the relationship of 
aptitude to success in college and the prac- 
tice of dropping students who do not achieve 
minimum levels of success, this omission 
may be significant. The omission has been 
tolerated, however, for it is not our purpose 
to be all inclusive, but rather to explore the 
possibility of a new approach to the prob- 
lem of attrition. 


Hypotheses Suggested 


The usefulness of this framework is to be 
found in the hypotheses which are suggested 
by it. For example, there is the suggestion 
here that hypotheses might perhaps be 
tested concerning (1) the affinity of specific 
groups for given curricula, including the 
bases for such an affinity; (2) the relation- 
ship between father’s occupation and son's 
academic orientation, including the nature 
of the relationship, its source, duration, etc.; 
(3) the influence of (1) and (2) upon per- 
sistence and attrition among male college 
and university students. In addition, the 
psychological background for these com- 
ments suggests the possibility of hypotheses 
concerning (4) the likelihood of transfer 
to another college after a student has with- 
drawn from the college which he originally 
entered; (5) the structuring and restructur- 
ing of student perception of curricular 
offerings, including the conditions which 
influence the process, differences between 
students whose perception is altered and 
those whose perception remains relatively 
unchanged, etc. 

If such an approach has merit, it need 
not be limited to this particular problem. 
The activities of college students are not 
limited to the classroom. Continuity of 
group membership is not limited to college 
students. 
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The Role of Evaluation in Improving 


Guidance and Counseling Services 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


До IT Is generally believed that 
evaluation is important in any area 
of activity, there is some question as to how 
much has been done in sound evaluation 
studies of guidance and counseling services. 
Perhaps, an analogy offered by Dressel [6] 
is appropriate in this regard. 


"Advice is like kissing; it costs nothing and is a 
pleasant thing to do. While I do not believe that 
counseling is synonymous with giving advice, the 
analogy, nevertheless, has some relevance. Coun- 
seling has further similarities to kissing in that (1) 
everyone feels qualified to practice kissing and 
almost everyone does at some time; (2) the objec- 
tives of kissing are usually not clearly stated but 
are not entirely intangible; (3) kissing in itself is 
apt to be so satisfying that there is little tendency 
to evaluate it otherwise." 


Yet, evaluation is essential if we are to 
determine how successful our student per- 
sonnel program is and the areas in which 
there is the most room for improvement. 
As Froehlich [70] has put it so aptly, “evalu- 
ation is a prerequisite to progress.” 

As to some of the reasons why more com- 
prehensive evaluations have not been made, 
the following can be suggested readily: 


1. Lack of recognition that efforts and pet 
beliefs do not guarantee results. 
2. Lack of competence in evaluation and 
research skills. 
б Preoccupation with service and daily 
tasks, often enhanced by pressures from 
gher administration. 


Undoubtedly, other reasons could be sug- 
Bested, but it is more worthwhile to review 


some of the better studies that have been 
done, 


WituiaM Coreman is with the System Division 
of the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 
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Three Evaluative Inventories 


As part of his doctoral dissertation at 
Michigan, Eric ЇЧ. Rackham [75] developed 
“A Student Personnel Services Inventory.” 
The items were derived with the assistance 
of “381 personnel officers from 113 colleges 
and universities who participated in the 
construction of this Inventory by reviewing 
lists of tentative criteria in the areas of their 
specialization.” Ten specialists cooperated 
in weighting the final items covering 15 
areas of student personnel services. 

The inventory may be completed by stu- 
dent personnel workers, thus serving as a 
self-rating device. The writer does not 
know whether any evaluation studies have 
been made utilizing this instrument. 

Kamm and Wrenn [JJ] have also de- 
veloped an inventory for evaluating student 
personnel services. Their inventory has 
been designed to secure student reaction. 
It consists of 60 questions covering 12 dif- 
ferent areas. They feel that if reactions are 
secured from at least 200 students randomly 
selected “that a valid indication of the 
worth of the service to those students will 
be available.” The writer has not seen any 
reports of actual studies that have been 
made using this instrument. 

Form [9] has developed a rating scale to 
be completed by students for measuring 
their attitudes toward counseling services. 
Used at Michigan State, he found general 
acceptance of the counseling services among 
students. Data were also obtained suggest- 
ing certain weaknesses and services that 
might be improved. 

Moving from these efforts at global evalu- 
ation of student personnel services, let us 
now examine some of the more specific 
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studies that have been made. They seem 
to fall in three areas: (1) the effectiveness 
of how-tostudy programs; (2) the value of 
probationary counseling; and (3) the 
efficacy of counseling techniques. 


How-to-siudy Programs 


Delong [5], Sherburne [78], and Witten- 
born [79] as well as others who have made 
studies in this area have found that students 
who have taken how-to-study courses make 
significant gains in their grades. Unfor- 
tunately, none of these studies used control 
groups to determine what improvement in 
grades are made by comparable students 
without special training in effective study. 


Probationary Measures 


Blake [2] followed up at the University of 
Maryland over a period of four and one half 
years a group of 128 probationary students 
and 122 control group students. He con- 
cluded that "the probationary students were 
benefited. academically, and that the ma- 
jority of them recognized the benefits which 
they received." 

In a study reported in Woolf and Woolf 
1201 conducted by Torrance, “. . . students 
who were denied reinstatement and even- 
tually returned to college tended to make 
slightly better records of avoiding further 
academic discipline than those who were 
reinstated immediately." (p. 257) 

At the University of Washington, Merrill 
[12] also compared a group of probationary 
students with a group not on probation. 
His conclusions were: 


The probation students got significantly higher 
grades in the two quarters following placement on 
probation; non-probation students did not show 
improvement. A higher proportion of probation 
students, however, dropped out before graduation. 
No difference was found between probation students 
scoring low in the Ohio State Psychological Exami- 
nation with respect to grade point average or 
graduation, 


The Counseling Process 


The largest number of studies have been 
done in the area of evaluating the effective- 
ness of counseling techniques. Dressel, 
Shoben, and Pepinsky, in an A. P. A. sym- 
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posium in 1952 published in this Journal 
in 1953 [7], pointed out the limitations of 
most of these studies, and also made sug- 
gestions for improving such studies. 

One of the most outstanding of the evalu- 
ation studies of counseling was published 
by Forgy and Black [8] in 1954. They 
followed up, after three years, 89 clients 
counseled by two methods, using a free re- 
sponse questionnaire and a checklist which 
the clients completed. They concluded that 
"no significant differences could be found 
between the ‘client-centered’ and ‘counselor- 
centered' groups in any measure of satisfac- 
tion with counseling obtained in the present 
follow-up." 

Berdie [1] compared the accuracy of self- 
ratings of a counseled group and a group of 
students that did not receive counseling. 
Students completed two self-rating scales 
covering the characteristics presumably 
measured by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, the Cooperative Reading 
Test, Cooperative English Test, and ACE 
Psychological Examination. Correlations 
between scores and self-ratings before and 
after a six month period were computed for 
the two groups. The counseled group failed 
to show any significantly greater improve- 
ment in accuracy of self-ratings over the con- 
trol group. A significantly (at the 5 per 
cent level) higher number of the counseled 
group did remain in school, a finding that 
is consonant with previous studies. 

Probably the most comprehensive evalua- 
tion of counseling that has been done to 
date is the study recently completed at the 
University of Chicago by Dymond, Grum- 
mon, Rogers, Seeman, et al. [17]. In this 
study a control group was used and a battery 
of tests administered. However, Calvin D] 
has sharply criticized the study because of 
the lack of a comparable control group. 

Morton’s doctoral study [73] of the effec- 
tiveness of short term psychotherapy might 
also be cited. Using a matched control 
group, Morton showed that clients given 
brief psychotherapy made significantly 
higher gains on the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentence Blank and interview ratings. It 
is important to note that the control sub- 
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jects also improved during a three month 
lapse of time. 

Ohlsen [74] has described an evaluation 
of the dormitory counseling program at 
Washington State, and Cameron [4] has 
reported an evaluation of the faculty ad- 
visory program at Miami University in 
Florida. Both studies indicated generally 
favorable reaction, but areas that needed 
improvement were also brought out. 

This brief review of some of the more 
important evaluation studies should pro- 
vide some indication of the trend and im- 
portance of evaluation studies in guidance 
and counseling. A great many more studies 
are needed, and local studies are especially 
needed at every institution interested in 
improving its student personnel program. 


Implications and Suggestions 


In his book on college student personnel 
services, Wrenn [27] has listed examples of 
studies that are needed, such as: 


= 
= 


12 
13; 


- The best procedures for utilizing stu- 


dent activities in the counseling of 
students. 
The value to students of extra-curricular 
activities. 


‚ The relation of group morale to social 


development within the individual. 


‚ Analysis of de facto differences in aca- 


demic standards among the various col- 
leges and departments in the institu- 
tions. 


- A survey of practice in the use of disci- 


plinary procedures. 

The effect of punishment or other form 
of discipline upon the individual as 
opposed to its effect on the student body. 


- Analysis of various criteria for judging 


the effectiveness of placement. 


- Comparison of graduates placed by the 


placement bureau with those who have 
secured positions by other means. 


- Study of the carry-over of group con- 


tacts formed during the orientation 
period. 

Frequency of use of items on personnel 
records. 

Use in college of secondary school 
record data. 

Comparative study of over-age and un- 
der-age students with at-age students. 
Mortality studies—comparison of stu- 
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14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


dents who drop out or are dropped with 

those who complete undergraduate 

work. 

Validation of various admissions cri- 

renia against student persistence in col- 
ege. 

- Differences in motivation and emotional 

maturity of those who seek counseling 

and those who do not. 

Studies of the abilities, interests, back- 

ground, and values of student groups 

enrolling at your institution. 

Differences resulting from analysis of the 

same set of case data by two counselors 

oriented to opposing psychological 
points of view. 

Comparison of the social development 

patterns of behavior of students living 

in dormitories, fraternities and. sorori- 
ties, rooming houses, and at home. 

. Comparison of students who use health 
services frequently and those who do 
not. 

. Holding aptitude level constant, com- 
parison of achievement, and adjustment 
of scholarship holders and students 
working for pay. 


In executing evaluation studies of student 


personnel services some of the precautions 
that should be taken include: 


l. 


9. 


3j 
4: 


5; 


6. 


Use a sample that will justify making a 
statistical inference relating to the total 
population being studied. 
Use criteria that are measurable and that 
are known to represent the basic be- 
havior concepts (the objectives of the 
function studied.) i 
Use a composite rather than a partial 
representation of the behavior objective. 
Identify and control factors other than 
the one being evaluated. For example, 
the experimental and control groups in 
an evaluation of a how-to-study course 
should be comparable. Otherwise, 
analysis of covariance should be used if 
justifiable. 3 
easure change over a significant period 
of time so that unstable or accidental 
change is eliminated. 
In drawing inferences from data, name 
and identify other factors that may be 
operating, and recognize the limitations 
of sampling or method that exist in 
every study. 


Finally, when many more systematic 
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studies have been made utilizing sound re- 
search procedures, student personnel 
workers will then be in a position not only 
to enjoy counseling (kissing), but perhaps 
they will be more aware of those procedures 
that are successful and those which add little 
beyond intrinsic satisfaction for the person- 
nel worker. 
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STUDENTS COMPLAIN OF LACK OF EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Sixty-two per cent of non-college youth between 17 and 22 said that 
they had received no advice about what courses to take during the time 
they were in high school in a survey of 4,967 of them conducted by the 
Gilbert Youth Research Company. The most serious criticism these 
young men and women made of their education was of the lack of voca- 
tional training. Less than 50 per cent of those interviewed said their 
school work helped them to prepare for the job they were holding and 
they complained that the subjects they studied were too general and too 
unrelated to their present occupations.—Michigan Guidance Services 


Newsletter (January, 1957) 
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Participation in Part-time Work 


By Women College Students 


LEE E. ISAACSON and LOUISE C. AMOS 


T MANY COLLEGE women work part- 
time has long been accepted as fact, but 
what jobs they hold and the effect these jobs 
have upon college life has seldom been in- 
vestigated. It is the purpose of this article 
to report the results discovered in a study 
of part-time work participation by college 
women. 

It has been reported that for every stu- 
dent in college this country has another 
person of equal or higher ability who does 
not attend college. Many of these do not 
enroll in college because of lack of financial 
assistance. The failure of this group to 
continue education results in a loss to the 
individual because he is less likely to reach 
his fullest development and most satisfy- 
ing level of attainment. There is also a 
loss to our society in general when we fail 
to develop the maximum potential which 
this group possesses. If more information 
were available showing the prevalence and 
nature of part-time jobs and the effect of 
such work upon the student and his col- 
lege program some of the individuals not 
now enrolling in colleges could use this 
material in considering the possibility of 
self-support. 

Working one’s way through college has 
come to be accepted not only as worthy but 
also as highly commendable in numerous 
sections of our country and in several so- 
cial strata. Such action has usually been 
thought appropriate for the ambitious and 
intelligent young man who lacks the funds 
to finance his education. Even if the work- 
Ing student is accepted at face value and 
without social stigma there has often re- 
mained the generalized feeling that he 
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loses much that is valuable in his college 
training because of his job. Even narrower 
restrictions of opinion can be encountered 
on the topic of part-time jobs for college 
women students. Some express the view 
that such participation limits the social 
status, opportunity for study, or extraclass 
activities of the woman student even more 
severely than it does for the working col- 
lege male. 

This study was designed to investigate 
the extent and nature of participation in 
part-time work by women students in a mid- 
western, state-supported university. Тһе 
types of jobs held, the rates of pay, the 
hours worked, and the reasons for working 
were included in the study. 

The population selected for the study 
consisted of all undergraduate women stu- 
dents living on campus during the fall 
semester of the 1954-1955 school year. Of 
all women enrolled during the specified 
term only two groups were excluded from 
the study, namely, undergraduates whose 
families lived within the locality and who 
therefore lived at home rather than on cam- 
pus, and graduate students working toward 
advanced degrees. Тһе first group was 
excluded since the factors related to living 
and attending school at home might be ex- 
pected to produce influences not typical of 
those encountered by the usual college 
woman who goes to school away from home. 
The second group was excluded because its 
educational status might similarly be ex- 
pected to produce atypical influences. 

The data for the study were secured by 
using the questionnaire method. After the 
usual “try-out” application to a group of 
women students and subsequent revision of 
the form, the cooperation of the Dean of 
Women’s Office, the Head of Residence 
Halls Office, and the campus housemothers, 
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was obtained. Discussion of the proposed 
study with the Panhellenic Council and 
the Associated Women Students Organiza- 
tion resulted in support of these groups for 
the investigation. 


Data Collected from Residence Halls 


The cooperation of the housemothers in 
the various types of residence units made 
possible the presentation of the question- 
naire to the student groups concerned. 
Each type of housing unit—residence hall, 
sorority house, or cooperative house—held 
regularly scheduled house-meetings with 
compulsory attendance as part of its pro- 
gram. A portion of one of these meetings 
at each unit was allocated to the study. 
The junior author attended this meeting 
at each of the housing units and discussed 
the nature of the study and how the data 
would be used. The questionnaires were 
distributed and explained, and arrange- 
ments were made to collect them from the 
group within a few days. Although par- 
ticipation in the study was entirely volun- 
tary, the method of distribution and collec- 
tion produced useable returns from 76 per 
cent of the undergraduate women living in 
university housing. 

The information obtained on the ques- 
tionnaires was then coded and punched into 
IBM cards. The cards were verified and 
the usual IBM sorting and tabulation 
methods were applied. 

The 76 per cent return previously men- 
tioned provided 1064 completed, useable 
questionnaires. These data sheets revealed 
that over 30 per cent of the women students 
responding were currently engaged in some 
type of part-time work. Ву classes, the per- 
centages ranged from a low of 12.5 per cent 
of the freshmen women to a high of 50 
per cent of the seniors who were working. 
The low percentage of freshmen who were 
working was to be expected for several rea- 
sons, including the fact that the data were 
collected shortly after the beginning of the 
fall term and also because many freshman 
women had been urged by former teachers 
as well as university staff not to attempt to 
work during their first year on the cam- 
pus. For the most part, those freshmen 
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women who might have been interested in 
part-time work had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to locate such an opening. 

A comparison of the workers classified 
according to the type of residence showed 
that 100 per cent of the women living in 
the Cooperative Halls engaged in part-time 
work. The University Residence Halls and 
the Sororities reported 22 per cent and 25 
per cent respectively of those sampled to 
be employed part time. The very nature 
of the Cooperative Halls explains the high 
percentage there since residents in these 
halls must devote part of each day to regu- 
lar work in the hall. Most of the women 
in this group reported additional part-time 
jobs as well as their housekeeping activities. 
The somewhat higher percentage of sorority 
members who work, as compared with 
members of the Residence Halls, can be 
accounted for by the fact that freshmen 
women are not permitted to pledge or live 
in a sorority house but are required to live 
in one of the other types of halls. The low 
percentage of employed freshmen has al- 
ready been emphasized. When the three 
upper classes only in the Residence Halls 
were considered it was found that 58 per 
cent of those sampled were employed. 

Most undergraduate women in the Uni- 
versity enrolled in either the School of 
Home Economics or the School of Science, 
Education and Humanities with less than 
ten per cent of the women students in the 
schools of Agriculture, Engineering, and 
Pharmacy. Fifty-four per cent of the women 
in the School of Home Economics reported 
part-time work, compared with 38 per cent 
of the women in Science, Education, and 
Humanities. Combining the other three 
schools shows approximately 24 per cent of 
this group who were employed. 


Categories of Jobs 


The part-time jobs reported by the group 
fell into four major categories as follows: 


1. Routine housework. This category included 
such positions as babysitting, housework, and 
Cooperative assignment. 

2. Student Staff. These jobs included library jobs, 
and positions in the Residence Halls such as 
kitchen assistants, and call desk clerks. 
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3. Sales and Clerical. These positions included 
jobs as waitresses, cashiers, sales clerk, typist, 
and general office clerk. 

4, Other. This miscellaneous category included 
such jobs as tutor, music instructor, dance 
teacher, elevator operator, reader, and others. 


TABLE 1 


A Comparison of Jobs Held by Women Stu- 
dents in the Schools of Home Economics and 
Science, Education, and Humanities 


% Employed Yo Employed 


Type of Job HE Students SEH Students 
1, Routine Housework (69) (42) 
Babysitting 62 36 
Housework 2 4 
Coop Jobs 5 2 
2. Student Staff (17) (22) 
Library 1 п 
WRH Kitchens 10 5 
Student Staff 6 6 
3. Sales-Clerical (9) (21) 
Waitress-Cashier 2 5 
Sales 4 9 
Typing 2 3 
General Office 1 4 
4. Other (5) (15) 


TABLE 1 compares the different types of 
jobs held by employed women in the two 
schools which enroll over 90 per cent of the 
women included in the study. The most 
significant difference between the two 
groups appears in the routine housework 
area where the Home Economics group con- 
centrates two-thirds of its workers. Had 
the kitchen positions in the Student Staff 
category been placed under the routine 
housework heading the concentration would 
have increased appreciably. 

It appears that larger groups of the Sci- 
ence, Education and Humanities women 
work at more varied tasks than do the Home 
Economics women. Significant differences 
can be observed in the babysitting and li- 
brary jobs and in the sales and clerical field. 

Tabulation of the number of hours 
worked revealed a tendency for the group 
to scatter very widely. Approximately 23 
per cent reported working less than 5 hours 
per week while about 11 per cent reported 
more than 20 hours per week. The largest 
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percentage (35 per cent) reported working 
5 to 9 hours per week and the smallest 
group (9 per cent) reported 15 to 19 
hours weekly. Within the three lower 
classes the most frequent response was 5 to 9 
hours (49, 36, 36 per cent) and the least 
frequent response was 20 or more hours (2, 
7, 14 per cent). In the case of employed 
seniors the most frequent response was less 
than 5 hours (31 per cent) and the least 
frequent response was 15 to 19 hours (8 
per cent). 

Hourly rates of pay similarly scattered 
widely with 9 per cent of the group falling 
in the 40 to 59 cents per hour group and 25 
per cent reporting hourly pay of more than 
$1.25. The most frequent rate for the total 
group was 60 to 79 cents per hour with 46 
per cent in this classification. Comparing 
the various classes showed no significant 
differences between the groups although 
slightly more seniors reported the highest 
pay rate. 

When asked their reasons for engaging in 
parttime work the students sampled gave 
varied responses. 'The most frequent re- 
sponse (20 per cent in each case) was either 
that the student was paying part of her ex- 
penses or that she wanted extra spending 
money. Fifteen per cent of the group 
stated that they must earn their own spend- 
ing money. An additional 18 per cent gave 
a combination of answers including the 
payment of part of their expenses with 
either a need or a desire for spending 
money. An additional 9 per cent of the 
group stated that they were paying all of 
their college expenses. When these figures 
are combined one sees that 47 per cent, or 
nearly one-half, of the working women stu- 
dents are paying at least part of their col- 
lege expenses through part-time work. The 
other half of the group was earning extra 
spending money, repaying loans, working in 
order to gain experience or had other 
reasons for working. The other reasons 
given for working included paying sorority 
dues, paying for a trip or vacation, saving 
for graduate school, or purchasing addi- 
tional clothing. 

When asked to list the principal advan- 
tage obtained from part-time work the 
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working students most frequently listed 
the money earned (24 per cent), the experi- 
ence (20 per cent) or the change of sur- 
roundings (19 per cent). Other reasons 
given included a better understanding of 
people (11 per cent), and learning to or- 
ganize time (12 per cent). Only 1 per cent 
of the group claimed social contacts as an 
advantage accruing from part-time work. 
Thirteen per cent of the group did not 
respond to the question. It is assumed that 
this portion of the group was unable to 
indicate any significant advantage to their 
part-time work. 

The workers were similarly asked to list 
the principal disadvantage in their part- 
time work. A large majority (58 per cent) 
did not respond to this item, thus implying 
that they could see no disadvantage to part- 
time work. The next largest group (30 per 
cent) stated that the job took too much 
time. Only scattered cases responded with 
such other disadvantages as low pay, rigid- 
ity of schedule, or unsatisfactory working 
conditions. Since both questions concern- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages were 
"open-ended" questions the vast difference 
between the two no-response groups (13 
per cent and 58 per cent) probably indicates 
that most workers felt that there was no dis- 
advantage of sufficient importance to men- 
tion. 


Summary 


In summarizing the investigation the fol- 
lowing findings can be listed: 


го 


. Approximately 30 per cent of the un- 


dergraduate women students living on 
campus worked part-time. 


. All girls living in the Cooperative 


Halls engaged in part-time work, 58 
per cent of the upper three classes liv- 
ing in University Residence Halls 
worked, and 25 per cent of the upper 
three classes living in Sorority Houses 
worked. 


. Workers were more frequently en- 


rolled in the School of Home Econom- 
ics, with 54 per cent of this group re- 
porting part-time jobs. Somewhat 
fewer (38 per cent) of the women in 
the School of Science, Education and 
Humanities claimed part-time jobs. 


- Most jobs held could be classified as: 


(1) routine housework, (2) student 
staff jobs, (3) sales and clerical work, 
or (4) other jobs. 


. Approximately one-third of the group 


worked between five and nine hours 
per week, although 11 per cent worked 
more than 20 hours weekly. 


- The most frequent hourly rate of pay 


was between 60 and 79 cents with 46 
per cent claiming this category. 


- The primary reason for working was 


to earn part of one's college expenses, 
47 per cent gave this reason only or in 
combination with a need or desire for 
extra spending money. 


- The principal advantage listed by the 


workers included the money earned, 
the experience obtained or the change 
in surroundings. 


- Most of the students (58 per cent) 


did not list disadvantages of part-time 
work. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS OF ARTICLES IN JOURNAL OF COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Copies of topical analysis for 169 articles in volumes 1, 2, and 3 of the 


Journal of Counselin 


& Psychology will be sent free upon request to 


Journal of Counseling Psychology, 10 Student Services Building, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. The articles are listed under the 


titles of Counseling Theory, 


The Counseling Process, Vocational and 


Rehabilitation Counseling, Counselors and "Their Professional Growth, 
Research Theory and Research Method, Studies of Students, and Measure- 


ments in Counseling. 
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| TEST INTERPRETATION 
In the High School Guidance Program 


GEORGE E. McCABE 


Te HIGH SCHOOL counselor is faced with 
the difficult problem of finding the 
operational meaning for students of tests 
they have taken, and of interpreting the 
meaning in a way which will be understand- 
able to them. He is also plagued with the 
difficulty of finding sufficient time to do an 
adequate job of interpreting the meaning 
of test results individually. 

In an earlier article [7] the writer pub- 
lished a table for approximation to assist 
counselors in interpreting the meaning of 
tests for which validity co-efficients have 
been reported in the research literature. 
The assumptions which must be made be- 
fore such a table can be used appropriately 
are often quite numerous. It is almost 
always preferable to use local norms and 
validity data when they are obtainable. 

The notion that the development of local 
validity data is always an expensive under- 
taking requiring extensive testing and a 
high degree of statistical sophistication 
should be dispelled. Often all that is 
needed is a systematic approach to the 
gathering and counting of data, much of 
which are in school files already. 


Data High School X Found in Its Files 


In California the state university reports 
freshman grades to the high schools from 
which their students have come. The 
graphs which appear with this article were 
prepared from data already in the files of 
High School X. 

The graphs have been constructed for 
use by the counselor in individual and group 
guidance. They are mimeographed for 
distribution to the students who are plan- 


Grorcr E. McCase is Director, Santa Rosa Center, 
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ning to attend the state university. Each 
student is given either Graph I, II or Ш, 
depending on his score on the Terman-Mc- 
Nemar Test of Mental Ability. 

Graph I is for students whose IQ score 
is in the range 100-120; Graph II for those 
within the 121-140 range, and Graph III 
for those with a score above 140. Note 
that the graph which is received by the stu- 
dent refers to former students “whose scores 
on the Terman-McNemar Test were similar 
to yours.” The operational significance of 
their score is reported, rather than the 
score itself, because of the extent to which 
the IQ is misinterpreted by students, par- 
ents, and frequently by teachers. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the significance of the relationship 
or lack of relationship between group tests 
of scholastic aptitude, high school grades, 
and subsequent college grades. The data 
are reported principally to illustrate a 
method of interpretation. Nonetheless, the 
reader may be interested to know that there 
was no relationship between scores on the 
Terman-McNemar and subsequent college 
grades as measured by Pearson's r. The re- 
lationship between high school grades (in 
college preparatory subjects) and subse- 
quent college freshman grades was 0.38, too 
small to be of any use in counseling, al- 
though significant at the 0.05 level of con- 
fidence. 

An examination of the graphs will testify, 
nonetheless, that there are meaningful re- 
lationships useful in counseling which were 
not revealed by the use of the correlation 
technique. In Graph I (for students with 
Terman-McNemar IQ scores between 100— 
120) no reference is made to high school 
grade point averages, in contrast to the 
other two graphs, as the data indicate that 
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Freshman Grade Point Averages at State University Ob- 
tained by Former X High School Students Whose Scores on 
the Terman-Mc Nemar Test Were Similar to Yours 

FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


1.6- 2.1 2.2 OR ABOVE 


1.0-1.5 


Freshman Grade Point Averages at State University Ob- 
tained by Former X High School Siudents Whose Scores 
on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test Were Similar to Yours 
FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
BELOW 1.5 1.5 OR ABOVE 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS 


Graph I 


This graph shows how former students of this school who 
had scores on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test similar to yours 
did in their first year at the state univers'ty. Half of them 
had a grade point average between 1-1.5 (C to C+) 
and half of them had a grade point average belween 
1.6-2.1 (B— to В), None of them obtained higher than 
а B average. An undergraduate average of B or higher 
is necessary to be admitted to graduate work. 


there was no relationship whatsoever be- 
tween high school grades and subsequent 
college grades for students in this IQ range. 
As can be seen from an inspection of the 
graph, there likewise was no relationship 
between Terman-McNemar scores and sub- 
sequent grades in college, for this group of 
students whose IQ scores ranged between 
100-120, with the one very important ex- 
ception that none of these students obtained 
a grade point average above 2.1 (in a three 
point system in which A is 3, В is 2, and 
Cis 1.) As is noted in the text accompany- 
ing the students’ copy of the graph, this 
exception is of importance to those whose 
educational goals include graduate work at 
the university where a 2.0 undergraduate 
average is prerequisite to admission. 

Graph II shows the freshman grade point 
distribution of students whose test scores 
were in the 121-140 range. The relation- 
ship between high school grades and sub- 
sequent college freshman grades is quite 
apparent for this group. 

The relationship between high school 
grades and subsequent college grades for 
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PER CENT OF STUDENTS 


HS grade pt. av. 2.5 or above in college prep. 
courses. 


NS HS grade pt. av. below 2.5 in college prep. courses, 
Graph П 


This graph shows how former students of this school who 
had scores on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test similar to yours 
did in their first year at the state university. Notice that 
84% of those who had a high school grade point average 
of 2.5 or better (B++) obtained a grade point average at 
the university of 1.5 or better (C+), 67% of those who 
had a high school grade point average below 2.5 (B+) 
obtained a grade point average at the university below 


1.5(C+). 


the group whose test scores were above 140 
is apparent in Graph III. 


Statistical Significance 


All of the graphs were tested for statisti- 
cal significance, using chi square. In Graph 
I the distribution of students in the three 
grade point average categories is signifi- 
cantly different from what would be €x- 
pected by chance (0.01 level of confidence). 
The differences in Graph II are significant 
at the 0.01 level of confidence, those in 
Graph III at the 0.10 level. The low level 
of confidence for Graph III is due to the 
smallness of n for that group. 

The use of data reported in this manner 
requires that the differences be tested for 
significance. It would be a rare high school 
in which this could not be done by a mathe- 
matics teacher, if no one in the counseling 
staff were equipped to do it. 

The critical score point at which to es 
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Freshman Grade Point Averages at State University Ob- 
tained by Former X High School Students Whose Scores on 
the Terman-Mc Nemar Test Were Similar to Yours 
FRESHMAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
BELOW 1.5 1.5-2.0 ABOVE 2.0 
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0 
Ej HS grade point average 2.5 or above in college 
prep. courses. 


ә HS grade point average below 2.5 in college prep. 
М courses, d 
Graph Ш 


This graph shows how former students of this school who had 
scores on the Terman-Mc Nemar Test similar to yours did 
in their first year at the state university. Note that all 
of these students who had a high school grade point average 
of 2.5 or better (B+) obtained a grade point average at 
the university of 2.0 or better (B). Half of the students 
whose high school grade point average was below 2.5 
obtained a college grade point average between 1.5- 
2.0 (C+ to B), a quarter of them obtained an average 
below 1.5, and a quarter of them an average above 2.0. 


tablish the categories on which the graphs 
are to be based can be determined by a 
school counselor by inspection of the origi- 
nal scattergram and the use of trial and 
error combinations. 


Limitations of High School X's Data 


It would be unwise for the counselors of 
High School X to use these tables to pre- 
dict how students might fare at a college 
other than the state university. It is im- 
portant for the counselors to collect this 
kind of data for the other nearby institu- 
tions to which many of its graduates go. 

Real differences undoubtedly have been 
Obscured because of the fact that all college 
Preparatory high school grades have been 
averaged and then related to the average 
8rades of all courses taken at the university, 
regardless of major or department. 
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It would be more helpful to know the 
relationship between grades in specific pro- 
grams at the university, such as engineering, 
for example. 'The problem faced in gather- 
ing data which are this specific is the severe 
reduction in the size of the population. 
Investigations need to be made of the feas- 
ibility of having a group of high schools in 
a region pool their data for this purpose. 
Such a move would require a determination 
of their comparability in student body, 
curriculum and grading methods. 

The cost of such a program as that 
undertaken at X High School needs to be 
measured only in terms of the time spent 
by the counseling staff—in this instance, 
about ten hours. 


Summary 


1. The high school counselor is faced 
with the two-fold problem of finding 
the meaning of test scores obtained 
by his students, and of interpreting 
the meaning in an understandable 
way. 

2. The notion that the development of 
meaningful local validity data is an 
expensive undertaking requiring ex- 
haustive testing and a high degree of 
statistical sophistication should be 
dispelled. 

3. Graphs are included which have been 
constructed for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the meaning of test results 
to high school students who are 
planning to attend the state uni- 
versity. 

4. The data on which these graphs are 

based were already in the files of this 

high school. The cost was approxi- 
mately ten hours of counselor time. 

Investigations need to be made of the 

feasibility of groups of high schools 

in a region pooling their data in 
order to get sufficiently large samples 
to be able to show the relationship 
between grades in specific kinds of 
courses in high school and grades in 
specific programs in specific colleges. 


ex 
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IT PAYS TO TELL THE TEACHERS 


MONROE L. SPIVAK 


HE FOLLOWING problem was investi- 

gated: Will telling the teachers of a 
seventh-grade class which school problems 
had been checked by that class be associ- 
ated with any reduction in the number of 
school problems checked by the same chil- 
dren four months later? 

The investigator was the grade counselor 
for four seventh-grade classes in a typical 
junior high school, in September, 1954. 
'The junior high school was departmental- 
ized in all grades, and homogeneous group- 
ing was not used. Full departmentaliza- 
tion was somewhat modified in the sense 
that each class traveled as a unit from 
teacher to teacher. 

Since the investigator was interested in 
exploring the general problem of how 
much information about the children can 
profitably be provided to the teachers, it 
was decided to examine a small part of this 
problem, objectively. Accordingly, this 
study will report one effect on the children 
of providing their teachers with an anony- 
mous summary of the school problems that 
were checked by all of the children in cer- 
tain seventh-grade classes. 


Method 


To answer the central question, the “Му 
School” section of the S. R. A. Youth In- 
ventory was administered to the seventh- 
grade children in all four classes at the 
beginning of the school year. A summary 
sheet was then prepared for each of the 
four classes, indicating the total number 
of children in that class who had checked 
each problem. Two of the four classes 
were used as a control group, and the sum- 
mary sheets for these classes were kept by 
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the counselor and not shown to any teacher. 
The other two classes constituted the “ex- 
perimental” group. For these two classes a 
copy of the summary sheet was prepared for 
each of the teachers who taught the class. 
This copy was sent to each teacher with the 
following note attached: 


TO: Teachers of 7B— 

Attached is a summary of the “problems” indi- 
cated by the children of 7B as things that 
"bother" them. 

The summary is intended for your information 
and (if you see fit) action. "Those problems marked 
with a "3?" sign were checked more frequently by 
7B children than by the other 7B children. 

If you wish more detailed information I will be 
glad to supply it. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. L. Spivak 
7B Counselor 


The number of problems checked by 
each child was recorded, and retained for 
future comparison. In January, at the end 
of the school term, the same check list was 
readministered to the children in all four 
seventh-grade classes, and again the num- 
ber of problems checked by each child was 
recorded. The findings are presented 
below. 

Findings 

Although none of the teachers involved 
requested "additional information," 16 
administration of the Inventory in January 
showed that apparently at least some of 
them had taken appropriate "action." A- 
though both the control and the experi- 
mental groups showed some reduction 1n 
the number of school problems checked by 
the children, there was an important and 
significant difference in January. The re- 
duction in the control groups was not 515° 
nificant, whereas in the experimental group. 
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the reduction was significant beyond the 
0.00025 level of confidence. 

TABLE 1 shows the mean number of 
problems checked by both groups in Sep- 
tember, and the mean number of problems 
checked four months later, in January. In 
addition the Table shows the "t"-scores for 
the difference between the two administra- 
tions, for both groups. 


TABLE 1 
Mean Number of Problems Checked by Both 
Groups 

Control Experimental 

Group Group 
October 5.19 8.24 
January 445 6.14 
Difference 0.74 210 
"t"-score 1.32 3.68 


The number of children in each group 
was forty-nine. Although both groups re- 
ported fewer school problems in January 
than they had in October, the difference 
was considerably greater in the experimen- 
tal group than in the control group. Sta- 
tistical analysis! showed that this difference 
was not significant in the control group 
(such “t”-scores could occur by chance 
alone almost 10 times in 100) but that it 
was statistically significant in the experi- 
mental group (such “t’-scores could be 
obtained by chance alone only 25 times in 
100,000). This finding indicates only that 
there was a significant improvement in the 


* The statistical treatment used on these data was 
the method suggested in Walker and Lev, Statis- 
tical Inference, Henry Holt and Co., N. Y., 1953, on 
page 152. The "t"-scores derived have "Student's" 
distribution, in this case with 48 degrees of freedom. 
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experimental group, whereas there was no 
significant improvement in the controls. 


Limitations 


It is possible that there naturally would 
have been more improvement among the 
children who originally reported a larger 
number of problems, over a period of four 
months. This may beso. In any case, the 
classes involved in this study were taken “аз 
they came," with no attempt at reorganiza- 
tion. 

In addition, it is possible that findings 
such as those reported above might be 
associated with the fact that this was the 
first time that the teachers involved were 
provided with such information about the 
children. This might have made them more 
child-centered in their work and this might 
or might not have continued in succeeding 
years. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In this study it was found that simply 
telling the teachers of certain seventh- 
grade classes what school problems had been 
checked by the children as a group was 
associated with a significant reduction in 
the number of school problems checked by 
the same children four months later. A 
comparable reduction was not noted in a 
control group of seventh-grade children 
whose teachers had not been told what 
problems the children had checked. 

The findings suggest that similar studies 
might show that providing even more per- 
sonal information about the children might 
be associated with similar improvement in 
other directions. In any case, a method of 
studying this problem objectively is sug- 
gested herein. It is hoped that other in- 
vestigators may be led to adapt this method 
to studies of their own situations. 
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In-Service Training 


BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


Northeastern Institute on Clinical Services for the 
Retarded and Counseling of Parents 


SALVATORE G. DiMICHAEL 


HE AVOWED purpose of the Institute was 

to bring together the best available 
knowledge on clinical services for the re- 
tarded and their families and to share it 
with potential clinic teams. An underlying 
purpose was to stimulate the establishment 
of needed community clinics. 

On the first day, the trainees made a tour 
of an operating clinic in the morning and 
of a training center and sheltered workshop 
in the afternoon. This was intended to 
provide a "birds-eye" view of the facilities. 
The trainees saw anxious parents and con- 
fused children in various stages of clinic 
work-up. Members of the staff could be 
asked questions at any time. We hoped to 
arouse curiosity in trainees and to give them 
a first-hand “feel” of the services. The af- 
ternoon visit to the training center and 
sheltered workshop served to remind train- 
ces that new advances in the field of re- 
tardation enhanced prospects of habilitat- 
ing more of the mentally handicapped in 
the community. 

The second day was devoted to a didactic 
presentation of theoretical knowledge deal- 
ing with the evaluation of retardation and 
its differential diagnosis from other condi- 
tions. The topic included etiology, psy- 
chological characteristics, social factors, the 
epidemiological, psychiatric, pediatric and 
psychological aspects, and the use of labo- 
ratory data. 

After each presentation, questions were 
invited from the trainees. 

On the third day, each member of the 

SALVATORE G. DIMICHAEL was Executive Director, 
National Association for Retarded Children, New 
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clinic team described his special and inter- 
related functions. We heard about medi- 
cal treatment, speech therapy, educational 
guidance, social work services, and the role 
of the parents as a member of the team. 
The trainees could no longer believe that 
isolated professional practice was adequate 
and some were surprised to learn about the 
constructive measures possible for the re- 
tarded—not through cure but through per- 
vasive application of a philosophy of habili- 
tation. Our next vista dealt with parent 
counseling and the use of community re- 
sources. Practically every previous speaker 
hinted at the great need for adequate coun- 
seling of parents and decried the prevalent 
practice of offering a brief, oftentimes tact- 
less, statement of diagnosis with the recom- 
mendation for institutional placement of 
the child. The speaker dealing with parent 
counseling made a lively, masterful presen- 
tation but failed to cover the problem of 
dealing with parents in the minority of 
cases when retardation can be ascertained 
very soon after birth. The trainees had 
some experiences of their own which they 
eagerly shared later in the corridors and at 
the dining tables. 

On the last day, the emphasis was entirely 
on practical considerations. Case presenta- 
tions were made and the trainees were ac 
tively involved in the evaluations and for- 
mulation of treatment plans. Several ques 
tions by trainees stumped the experts and 
served to remind us again of our limited 
available knowledge. Finally, a six-man 
panel discussed administrative and organ- 
izational problems in clinics. The ques 
tions and comments of the trainees made 
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us aware of the individualized problems 
which challenge each worker and each com- 
munity. 

Early in the planning of the Institute, we 
decided to prepare a publication as one of 
the important end-products with the 
thought that it would help other profes- 
sional workers not in attendance. Accord- 
ingly, the faculty was required to submit 
papers. All trainees were promised a per- 
sonal copy and arrangements were made for 
sale of the printed proceedings. Also, we 
hoped that the papers would be exchanged 
beforehand by participants in the same ses- 
sion so as to minimize duplication and en- 
courage exploration of possible disagree- 
ments. However, papers arrived too late to 


permit cross-study beforehand. By happy 
coincidence, local clinic team members had 
produced a manual in draft form so we used 
the occasion to try it out, with benefit to all. 

We deliberately planned a social dinner 
for trainees and faculty on the second 
evening, and daily luncheons on-the-spot to 
encourage greater interaction of all partici- 
pants. Our social plans had the desired 
effects. Professional experiences, hunches, 
and comments were shared. Future meet- 
ings at professional conventions began to 
take shape. A list of names and addresses 
of all participants was prepared and cor- 
respondence across the country among new 
professional friends has resulted. The pro- 
ceedings have been published and are al- 
ready enjoying a spirited sale. 


HIGHER ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL WITH TRAINED COUNSELOR 


A study of two small high schools in Kansas compared the records of 
students in a school with a trained counselor and those in a similar school 


without a counselor. 


Both schools had about 150 students and were 


equivalent in other respects. In the experimental school a trained coun- 
selor was allowed to spend fifteen hours a week in individual counseling 
with pupils in grades seven through twelve. In the other school no 
counseling was provided other than incidental advice given by faculty 


members. 


After one year students in the experimental school were significantly 
superior as a group in personality adjustment, in academic achievement, 
in achieving more nearly at their level of abilities and in making suitable 
choices of vocations. Each senior had made a vocational choice and 68 
per cent of the choices were rated as being consistent with the individual's 
ability. Only 25 per cent of the seniors in the school without a counseling 
program had made suitable vocational choices and 64 per cent had made 


no choice at all. 


The researchers, Austin H. Turney and Charles G. Morehead, con- 
cluded that the experiment clearly shows the constructive value of allow- 
ing students to discuss their plans and problems with a counselor who has 
had sufficient training and experience to provide competent counseling 
services for pupils.—Michigan Guidance Services Newsletter (January, 


1957) 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


Vocational Guidance in Belgium 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND 


HE ORGANIZATION and expansion of the 

Belgian guidance system, within the 
short span of twenty years, constitutes a 
considerable achievement. At the present 
time, a total of 88 local counseling centers 
and 18 regional psychological-sociological- 
medical centers are functioning in an inte- 
grated, nationwide system, and are dis- 
tributed among the Flemish and French 
language districts [4, 5]. During 1954, 
54,423 examinations were given at local 
guidance centers and in 1955, the figure had 
risen to 57,717. In addition, approximately 
9,000 cases were handled by the psycho- 
logical-sociological-medical ^ centers. Іа 
order to provide perspective, its history, 
policy, and methodology will be presented. 


Guidance Legislation 


Belgium pioneered with the first guid- 
ance center in Europe, which was estab- 
lished by Christiaens at Brussels in 1912 
[72]. Twenty-five years later, a compre- 
hensive guidance service was set up by law, 
which provided for its establishment and 
functioning on a nationwide basis under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Educa- 
tion. 

'The Law states that: 

l. Counselors must be Belgian citizens 
and must have a certificate or degree from 
a recognized institution. 

2. The personnel of each guidance 
center shall consist of a counselor, nurse, 
doctor, social service worker, and clerical 
staff. 

3. A complete dossier must be filed for 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at Kent State University, Ohio. The writer 
is indebted to M. Vandeborre, Director General, 
M. Bouvier, Secretary of Administration, and his 
colleague, M. Motet, all of the Belgian Ministry of 
Education, for their assistance in securing this data. 
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each counselee, including all test results, 
summary, and disposition. 

4. This service must be free of charge. 
No compulsion may be used either in in- 
ducing an individual to be counseled or to 
follow counseling recommendations. 


Guidance Certification 


Only two institutions certify vocational 
guidance counselors. If the degree is taken 
at the School of Business Administration, a 
program of background studies is required 
in order to qualify for training. This is 
followed by two years of evening courses. 

The University curriculum necessitates 
four . years. General background courses 
include biology, physiology, anatomy, ele- 
ments of psychology, child psychopathology, 
and human biometry. Courses related to 
the world of work include physiology and 
hygiene of work, as well as economic and 
vocational geography of Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo. Courses related to the work 
of a counselor include principles, methods, 
techniques, and organization of vocational 
guidance and counseling, and there is em- 
phasis on office procedures and records. 
The curriculum in psychology includes sta- 
tistics, experimental, differential child, 
adolescent, experimental education, and 
educational psychology. In addition, the 
candidate must study two of the following: 
ethics of educational psychology, ethics of 
experimental ^ psychology, professional 
ethics. 

Furthermore, the candidate must present 
proof that he has completed an internship 
of at least sixty hours in an approved guid- 
ance center. He is given an examination 
which covers exercises and practical work 
with all guidance materials. Moreover, he 
must complete an original research project 
and be examined concerning it. 
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The Guidance Process 


A. The Medical Examination: Inquiry 
is made from the client’s parents concern- 
ing family background, involving the per- 
sonal, mental, and medical history of par- 
ents, siblings, and the counselee. The 
counselee is questioned regarding the pres- 
ent status of his health. He is given a 
rigorous physical examination which in- 
cludes anthropometric measurements of his 
body permitting the following classifica- 
tion: “long-limbed,” “medium-limbed,” or 
“short-limbed.” This is done according 
to a “type” formula by Matmejw [//, 19]: 


Distance Chin-pubic x 100 
Height 


This is followed by a 40-minute organic 
examination, and an endocrinological ex- 
amination is given if it is considered. neces- 
sary. 

The rigorous medical examination seems 
justified on the basis of data published in 
1949. Out of 2,000 case histories, the fol- 
lowing deficiencies were discovered: Muscu- 
lar skeletal, 252; respiratory, 288; circula- 
tory, 393; Digestive, 110; visual, 320; and 
aural, 110 [3, 42-43]. 

B. The Psychotechnical Examination: 
This examination covers the following six 
areas: 

l. Sensory perception, including bright- 
Eos color, depth, aural, thermal, and tac- 
tile. 

2. Motor skills, including rapidity, ac- 

curacy, endurance, and manual dexterity. 
. 9. Simple sensory-motor skills, includ- 
Ing motor memory, ocular-motor coordi- 
nation, and regulation of effort. 
. 4 Complex sensory-motor skills, includ- 
Ing movement coordination, spatial visual- 
ization, and the rapidity, regularity, and 
homogeneity of reaction time. During 
these tests particularly, the counselee is ob- 
Served closely for his attentiveness and 
vigilance. These aspects of performance 
are considered related to the problem of 
accident proneness. 

5. Intelligence testing, which includes 
determination of the IQ, type of IQ, and 
amount of “G” factor loading [11, 41—43]. 
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6. Personality and character assessment, 
including general information gained from 
family and school background, as well as 
from interviews by a social worker and 
observation during testing. Moreover, the 
Rorschach, T. A. T., and two manipula- 
tive tests of creativity are used. One in- 
volves creating designs, the other, con- 
structing a town. 

Routine tests are given at the local 
guidance centers. When further medical 
or psychological testing seems necessary, 
the individual is referred to a government 
psychological - sociological - medical center, 
where experts are available. Among the 
tests used in the guidance program are 
adaptations of well-known French-Cana- 
dian, French, English, and American in- 
struments. Some of these tests have been 
employed on a tentative basis until local 
standardization can be accomplished. 

C. The Counseling Procedure: The 
counselor explains the psychometric results 
and assists the counselee in his educational 
and vocational choice. When important 
decisions are to be made, the general policy 
is to have the parents present since it is con- 
sidered that decisions may not endure un- 
less parents participate. Vocational guid- 
ance begins at the age of 12, but can be post- 
poned until the child is 14 years old. At 
this point the student is asked to decide 
upon his future; however, in practice, most 
counselees are between 13 and 14 years old. 
Few adults have taken advantage of the 
program; however, it is expected that adult 
counseling will increase. 


Cultural Contrasts 


In the writer’s opinion counseling in 
Belgium differs from counseling in the 
United States with regard to theory, prac- 
tice, and cultural factors. The following 
remarks are intended to highlight some dif- 
ferences, and must not be interpreted as 
criticisms or value judgments. 

Theoretically, counselees are classified 
into physical “types” by means of the Mat- 
mejw anthropometric index 71, 19]. This 
reflects the influence of typology, current 
and apparently quite important in Euro- 
pean psychology. Individual typology has 
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been rooted firmly in tradition since the 
"temperaments" of Galen, which were based 
upon the "humors" of Hippocrates, and 
doctrines of social types have flourished for 
over a century [9]. Recently, the entire 
issue of an international French language 
journal was devoted to theory and research 
in this area [7]. 

Moreover, the hereditary determination 
of aptitudes is affirmed. According to one 
source, Belgian guidance adheres to the 
definition of an aptitude advanced by Chris- 
tiaens; namely, that an aptitude has for its 
substratum—its origin—an innate disposi- 
tion which resides in the nervous system 
(11, 28]. The same source exemplifies an- 
other theoretical difference, in that the 
individual's intelligence score is studied 
factorially for the amount of Spearman's 
“С” factor which it contains [11, 41-43]. 

As is common elsewhere in Europe, some 
Belgian guidance personnel wear white 
coats [70]. It would seem to the writer that 
this symbol, which is more appropriate to 
the medical or laboratory situation, might 
function to inhibit rapport. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the impact of this symbol is not as 
great upon Europeans as on the writer. 

The information concerning typology, 
“С” factor loading, the inheritance of traits 
and the wearing of white coats appears in 
an official publication distributed by the 
Ministry of Education. However, when 
these emphases were pointed out by the 
writer to an official, it was stated that the 
viewpoints expressed were those of the au- 
thor, who was a physician, and not neces- 
sarily for general application. It was ex- 
plained further that differences in theory 
and practice were to be expected because 
of differences in the background and train- 
ing of counselors. 

In practice, Belgian counselors place 
great emphasis upon physique. The test- 
ing of physical characteristics and perform- 
ance is more time-consuming and involves 
a greater variety of instruments and appara- 
tus. A perusal of official guidance litera- 
ture and psychological testing-apparatus 
catalogues confirms this point [7, 2, 2, 10, 
pra 

Cultural factors afford important illus- 
trations of differences. While the Belgian 
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guidance system strives to enlist the coun- 
selee's initiative, it is the writer's opinion 
that social factors function to minimize 
participation by the counselee. In the first 
place, when the parents and the counselor 
are present at a decision-making conference, 
the counselee may not feel free to assume 
the initiative. Secondly, the specific setting 
in which the guidance process takes place 
is permeated by the general cultural en- 
vironment. In most European countries 
the role of parents, counselors, and leaders 
is more dominant than in ours. Status and 
role are structured more clearly by means 
of symbols and titles. "The importance of 
professional titles is attested to by the fact 
that a faculty member is addressed verbally 
and in writing as "Professor, Doctor ——," 
and is accorded great deference. Moreover, 
the visitor in Europe is surprised by the 
wide, social gulf between professor and 
student, counselor and counselee, worker 
and boss etc. Finally, in Belgium, as in 
most European educational systems, indi- 
viduals are channeled into vocations at an 
earlier age and there is less opportunity to 
change. 


Conclusion 


Future expansion has been planned. One 
goal is to extend the services so that all 
children can be reached. Another objec- 
tive is to improve the services by means of 
research such as follow-up studies, test 
standardization, and validation. Then too, 
guidance services for the Belgian Congo are 
being organized. It is the writer's impres- 
sion, finally, that the progress of the Bel- 
gian vocational guidance program has been 
due largely to the directors of the program, 
who impressed the writer with their com- 
petence and spirit of dedication. 
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A Salute to the National Educatior 


TE 100TH anniversary of the founding of 
the organized teaching profession in 
America takes place this year. The original 
event is represented in the creation of the 
National Education ^ Association—then 
called the National Teachers' Association— 
which took place in 1857 in Philadelphia 
when 43 people from 12 states met to form 
a nation-wide union among "practical" 
teachers. The NEA, which now enrolls a 
majority of the professional personnel of 
the schools of the nation, invites everyone, 
teachers and citizens generally too, to use 
the year for some reflection upon where we 
have been and where we are going in edu- 
cation. It would seem proper that people 
in personnel and guidance work join in 
such reflection. 

If a cartoonist were to caricature the 
popular conception of American education 
a century ago in contrast to the popular 
conception of it today, he probably would 
draw for 1857 some poor, frustrated stu- 
dent, confused in his ineptness at some task 
he is attempting under threat of bludgeon- 
ing from a long-haired schoolmaster. Then, 
for 1957, he would draw some poor, frus- 
trated teacher, bewildered in his ineptness 
at controlling, much less teaching, a herd 
of individually stampeding youngsters. 
Both pictures would, of course, be burles- 
ques of the truth. 

But there would be a kind of truth in 
both caricatures, and a very important one 
at that—though still far from the whole 
truth. There have always been—and were 
a century ago—kindly, wise teachers with 
enough common sense, despite the educa- 
tional theories of their day, to know that 
students must be given some freedom to 
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The Century's Educational Necessity 


learn. Conversely, there are few teachers 
today who operate on the assumption that 
learning takes place amid chaos, popular 
interpretations of "progressive" educational 
theory to the contrary. But the change 
which such caricatures would suggest is 
real-and mostly for the good. Faced with 
a choice between these extremes, even the 
most ardent critics of the modern schools 
would hesitate to choose the older scene. 

In the emphases we give our work in the 
schools we have gone from: 


Helping the student 

Trying to get meanings 

Communication for 
understanding 


Forcing the student to 

Rote memorizing to 

Formal reading, writ- to 
ing and speaking 

Learning as getting to Learning as exploring 
predetermined іп- for the answers to 
formation problems 

Learning as bitter to Learning as growing 
medicine to be through experience 
taken by the stu- 
dent 

Drill for drill’s sake to Some drill, but with а 
purpose 

Subject matter as in- to Childhood as sacred 
violably sacred 

Every child treated to 
alike 

Courses inherited to 
from an aristocratic 
tradition 

Concern for the intel- to 
lectual only 

Absolute facts and to 
"right" answers 

Unquestioning obedi- 


Respect for individual 
differences 

Courses based upon life 
needs in a democratic 
society 

Concern for all aspects 
of the child's growth 

Relative values and 
best answers possible 

to Reasons for conformity 


ence 
The teacher as omni- to The teacher as a guide 
scient who has "been there 


before" 


Of course neither the older school nor 
the modern live up to the respective em 
phases assigned them here. The parallels 
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listed above are valid, however, as polar ex- 
tremes representing the directions each re- 
spectively had in emphasis. Their validity 
can be documented in the history of what 
the teachers of America have argued in pro- 
fessional meetings over the century. 

Edgar B. Wesley, who has written the 
history of the NEA for its Centennial! re- 
views debates before NEA conventions over 
whether or not the will of the child should 
be broken, and the inch-by-inch struggles 
over whether or not the school should con- 
cern itself with the child as an individual 
and as a whole person. How far we have 
come in our perspective of the role of the 
School is perhaps epitomized in the fact that 
W. T. Harris, first U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, former president of the NEA, 
and pioneer builder of kindergarten, could 
never quite recognize that a child's health 
was any business of the school. Certainly 
few would join him in such an attitude 
today. 

Now all this change has much to do with 
guidance. It is out of the evolution from 
the earlier emphases to the latter that guid- 
ance as an educational function, both in and 
out of school, has arrived. For guidance is 
not just a specialized function performed 
only by especially assigned personnel; it is 
à leaven of all education. Its principles 
are fundamentals for our schools today. 

The problem of good teaching is in great 
Part one of knowing how much guidance 
to give a student. Good guidance gives 
direction—but only to the extent needed; 
permits freedom—leaving responsibility 
upon the student; and seeks understandings 
and meanings—not unreasoned responses. 

We know that “over-guidance” interferes 
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with learning. We found early that hold- 
ing the child's hand to guide his pencil, or 
grooving his pencil movements in a matrix, 
did not teach him to write. He learned 
only as he made the letters himself. What 
guidance counselor has not known the stu- 
dent who uses him as a crutch instead of 
learning to walk alone? On the other hand, 
we know that without guidance learning, 
in any organized sense, is impossible. The 
art of teaching is found in resolving the 
dilemma between over- and under-guidance, 
in striking the ideal balance between con- 
trol of the student and permitting him to 
assume his own responsibilities. It is in 
giving the student freedom but giving him 
enough direction that that freedom is not 
dissipated in disorganized and meaningless 
activity. Such is good teaching—and good 
guidance. 

Now no such definition of good teaching 
was generally recognized a century ago— 
though we may be sure that always there 
must have been good teachers who intui- 
tively sensed it. They have been the ones 
who, like beloved priests and sergeants, let 
their humanity show through their profes- 
sional decorum. Education then was con- 
ceived as knowledge, and knowledge as 
something a teacher gave to or forced upon 
his students—for the whipping post was still 
common then. Furthermore, pupils were 
regarded as clay to be molded—though Old 
Satan sometimes gave them an irritating 
resilience and elasticity not characteristic 
of good molding clay. ‘The child was to be 
controlled, to be "guided" to the limit of 
the teacher's wisdom, with "guidance" 
meaning compulsion without regard to the 
motives the student might have in conform- 
ing to externally applied compulsions. We 
do not even recognize "guidance" as hav- 
ing such a meaning today. 

One of the most fundamental of all con- 
cepts to evolve out of the century of Ameri- 
can education is that the teacher should be 
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a guide—not a conveyer of information, not 
a taskmaster, nor a molder to stamp ready- 
made patterns of behavior upon his pupils, 
but one who opens the way to his students 
so that they may know better where they 
are going and may more accurately identify 
the paths they must choose. While this 
may be an idealistic statement of that con- 
cept, the direction it points is none the less 
valid. It is a statement of the only role 
that an intelligent teacher, if he is in any 
way short of omniscience, can honestly fill. 
Anyone today who feels he has the answers 
to hand ready-made to his student has a 
self-righteousness unbecoming of a profes- 
sion that should ever stand in awe of the 
truth and an intellectual provincialism un- 
becoming of a scholar. 

With no objective basis for this estimate, 
I daresay that in the century since 1857 the 
amount of organized information, as repre- 
sented by our repositories in libraries and 
the minds of men, which we could teach if 
we had time, has been multiplied by ten. 
Really this estimate is only a guess—but 
your own will serve for the point here. 
Certainly we have available, in the form of 
just plain factual material, much more than 
we can ever hope every child to learn—all 
parts of it with enthusiastic protagonists 
who want that which is dear to them put 
into the curriculum, preferably as a re- 
quirement for all students. Obviously 
some sorting into priority order is a neces- 
sity. Obviously what is required of all 
students will have to be small in proportion 
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to the total. Obviously we must offer the 
students choices in a bewildering labyrinth 
among areas of study—or else mandate what 
paths they must take, as we might if we 
had a totalitarian culture. It is the success 
of education itself—which has had the great 
part in producing this tremendous jungle 
of information—which has created these 
necessities. 

Among various studies the NEA has made 
from time to time, which impinge upon the 
special field of guidance, is a study just 
completed by the NEA's Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Manpower and Educa- 
lion. It presents the parallel of this same 
picture, from the viewpoint of the nation's 
need for trained personnel rather than 
from the viewpoint of the multifarious op- 
tions the student has for becoming trained 
personnel. The study concludes by em- 
phasizing the great hazard to democratic 
values unless those guidance principles 
are operative which respect the right of a 
student to a meaningful and honest pic- 
ture and the freedom to choose for him- 
self. 

The requirements upon us are inevitable. 
We must help students, out of school as 
well as in, make their own wisest possible 
choices, in the light of their own indi- 
vidual capacities and interests and the total 
needs of the society to which they belong. 
Guidance, both as a part of all teaching 
and as a specialized function of special 
counselors, becomes the necessity of the 
century. 
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Personal Characteristics and Job Success 


Research Report from A.C.P.A. Professional Standards and Training Committee 


HE PROJECT undertaken by the 1955—1956 

ACPA Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards and Training seemed dictated by the 
nature of past committee activities. Com- 
mittees in the past few years have been con- 
cerned with determining: (1) the minimum 
training requirements for various college 
personnel workers (1947-1948); (2) the per- 
sonal and professional qualifications of vari- 
ous student personnel workers on university 
campuses (1948-1949); (3) the professional 
standards and training functions of Deans 
of Students (1949-1950); (4) the possible ac- 
tivities that might be engaged in by a stand- 
ards committee of the proposed unified as- 
sociation (1950-1951); and. (5) standards of 
admission of students into advanced train- 
ing programs for student personnel workers 
(1951-1953). 

In view of this emphasis on duties of per- 
sonnel workers, and more recently on per- 
sonal characteristics considered, valid in se- 
lecting graduate students in student person- 
nel training programs, the 1955-1956 com- 
mittee attempted to determine if there were 
any validity to some of the concepts postu- 
lated by earlier committees. Specifically, 
the committee atempted to study the rela- 
tionship existing between the possession of 
"desirable" personal characteristics and suc- 
cess on the job. We hypothesized that those 
individuals who as students were thought to 
possess greater amounts of certain charac- 
teristics will have proven to be more success- 
ful on the job than those individuals who as 
Students were thought to possess lesser 
amounts of these characteristics. 


This is a Committee Report. Members: GEORGE 
A. PIERSON, Dean of Students, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, New York; Rosert Carus, Director, Universit 
and Counseling Services, University of Missourt, 
Columbia, Missouri; CLARENCE A. MAHLER, Associate 
Dean of Students, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia; Frank B. Jex, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Craupe W. Grant, Head Department 
of Educational Psychology, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman. 
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Procedure 


1. The committee reviewed reports from 
previous committee activities in which vari- 
ous criteria for selecting doctoral candidates 
were listed. After examining these criteria, 
eighteen characteristics were selected which 
we judged to be representative of those 
listed and somewhat independent of one an- 
other. In our study we attempted to de- 
termine if those graduates who were judged 
to be more successful possessed more of each 
of these characteristics than those graduates 
who were judged to be less successful. 

The 18 characteristics with their Roman 
Numeral designators to be used in the dis- 
cussion of the data are as follows: 


Characteristic I—Social Sensitivity. 

Characteristic II—Fondness for people. 

Characteristic ITI—General leadership ability. 

Characteristic IV—Decisiveness of action. 

Characteristic V—Dependability. 

Characteristic VI—Ability to get along well with 
others. 

Characteristic VII—Tolerance of markedly different 
points of view. 

Characteristic VIII-Warmth in inter-personal rela- 
tions. 

Characteristic IX—Sense of humor. 

Characteristic X—Physical attractiveness (grooming, 
etc.). 

disi XI- Dedication to the "cause" of stu- 
dent personnel work. 

Characteristic XII—Patience. 

Characteristic XIII—Self confidence. 

Characteristic XIV—Spiritual and religious convic- 
tions. 

Characteristic XV—Well developed interests and ap- 
preciations. 

Characteristic XVI—Demonstrated research ability. 

Characteristic XVII—Scores earned on tests. (Miller, 
C.A.V.D,, etc.) 

Characteristic XVIII—Mental alertness. 


2. Thirty professors were selected who 
were considered to be making important 
contributions to the student personnel field 
through organizational activities, writing 
and research, graduate programs, etc., and 
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who have been placing graduates in student 
personnel positions. 

3. As far as possible these professors were 
divided up among committee members ac- 
cording to the “closeness” of relationship be- 
tween the committee members and a given 
professor. Each committee member then 
assumed the responsibility of contacting and 
obtaining the cooperation of those profes- 
sors assigned to him in this project. We felt 
that such a procedure would insure a higher 
percentage of participation from the se- 
lected professors. 

4. Each participating professor was pro- 
vided Parts I and II of this study. 

Part I asked that each professor follow the 
following procedure: 


1. List by name each of the doctoral candidates who 
in the last ten years has studied under you as his 
major advisor. (Include only those individuals 
who have been on the job a minimum of two 
years. This list should include all students who 
were seriously working on their doctorate even 
if they did not complete it.) 

2. Rank these students in terms of an over-all index 
of success achieved to date and predicted success 
inthe future. The top ranking individual should 
be given the rank of 1. If you have had 15 ad- 
visees, you should have 15 ranks. Please do not 
assign more than 1 person to a rank. 

Designate a point on this list of rankings above 

which indicates clearly successful, below which 

indicates not so successful. 

4. Opposite each name, assign a coded number. 
"This code will be used in forwarding information 
back to the committee. 

5. Write the student's code and ranking on the sheet 
provided. Place this sheet in the envelope 
marked Part I. Please do not refer to this phase 
of the study during your completion of Part IL. 


3. 


Part II provided materials for completing 
the remainder of the study, with the follow- 
ing instructions: 


We would like to secure information from you on 
some of the characteristics of students who have 
studied for the Doctorate Degree under you as their 
major advisor. This is information that only you 
can provide since it involves your evaluations of 
some specific personal characteristics and abilities 
of all of these doctoral students. None of your 
evaluations will be known to anyone other than 
yourself. After you have made the desired evalua- 
tions we request that you identify these people by 
code prior to returning the evaluations to us. The 
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true identity of your former students will be un- 
known to us as we will have only the coded infor- 
mation you supply. 

We ask that you make these evaluations regarding | 
former students according to traits provided here. 
You are asked to keep in mind that the criterion 
group against which your comparisons of a given 
student are made are all the doctoral candidates 
you listed in the first phase of this study. 

Would you please proceed in the following way: 

Characteristic 1.—Social Sensitivity—Refer to the 
accompanying diagram of the normal curve. (See 
Chart I) You will note that the chart of the normal 
curve has been marked off in units with each unit 
being given an assigned letter from A, which stands — 
for the most, to E, which stands for the least. 

Write the name of that student who seems to ex- 
hibit the highest degree of “social sensitivity" among 
all of your past doctoral students at Point A. Now 
write in the name of that student exhibiting the 
least amount of social sensitivity at point E. Next 
review all of your candidates looking for the one 
who would most characterize the average for this 
group in terms of social sensitivity. Write this name: 
in at point С. Next pick the student who seems to” 
be half way between student C and student А. 
Write his name in at point B. Repeat the same” 
process for point D. With this accomplished, you 
are now ready to rank your remaining students on 
“social sensitivity.” Proceed in the following man- 
ner. Select any one student and decide which of 
the students already listed he falls below and which 
above. Suppose that he stands above student C but 
below student B. Your next decision is one of 46 
ciding whether he lies closer to B than to C. Indi- 
cate the point at which he seems to fit and insert his 
name. Assign all students falling between B and G 
either C+ or a B—. Treat other distances between 
main divisions similarly. With each additional 
name placed on the chart, the rating process Ве 
comes one of comparing each student to be ranked 
against all those already ranked with an attempt t0. 
assign the correct relative position. Е 

Having completed the chart for “social sensitiv- 
ity,” please record this information on the Data 
Sheet. You will note that you are asked to record 
the student's code number and not his name. In an 
attempt to reduce bias, please discard your work 
sheet for Characteristic 1.—"Social Sensitivity,” prior 
to proceeding in the same fashion through the rei 
maining characteristics, recording on the Data 
Sheet after completion of each characteristic and 
discarding the work sheet prior to moving on (0 the 
next characteristic. р 

The Data Sheet is the only information from Part 
Н that needs to be returned to the committee. 


Of the 30 professors contacted, only nint 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Scores on Each of the 18 Characteristics for Gradvates Falling in the Top and 
Bottom Half of Each Professors Rankings of Success 


Characteristics Mean SD. SEa t R 
U 9.4 2.72 
І- Social Sensitivity У.а 6.259 0.01 
L 5.62 3.34. 
U 8.9 3.06 
II Fondness for people Dos 4.81 0.01 
L 5.74 3.44 
U 9.48 2.68 
III General leadership ability 0.603 6.766 0.01 
L 5.4 3.26 
U 8.84 2.98 
IV Decisiveness of action Dose 4.93 0.01 
L 6.00 3.5 
U 9.48 2.84 
У Dependability Do 6.161 0.01 
L 5.58 3.4 
U 8.7 3.34 
VI Ability to get along well with others >o. 663 4.193 0.01 
L 5.92 3.22 
U 8.38 3.4 
уп Tolerance of markedly different points У .722 2.573 0.05 
of view L 6.52 3.8 
U 8.4 3.32 
уш Warmth in inter-personal relations 0.6» 3.06 0.01 
L 6.26 3.6 
U 8.62 2.86% 
IX Sense of humor 0.677 3.486 0.01 
L  626' 3.787 
U 9.06 2.7 
X Physical attractiveness (grooming, etc.) D .20 15.4 0.01 
L 5.98 2.52 
U 8.72 5.6 
XI Dedication to the “cause” of student Уо. 3.797 0.01 
personnel work L 6.1 3.22 
U 8.12 3.4 
XII Patience oon 2.577. 0.05 
L 6.36 3.36 
U 8.98 2.76 
XII Self confidence Уо.» 4.726 0.01 
L 5.96 3.52 
U 7.62 3.22 
XIV Spiritual and religious convictions » .619 .485 0.504- 
L 7.32 2.9 
Uus epus 4.94 0.01 
XV Well developed interests and appre- D . . б 
ciations р L 6.06 2.7 
О а £N eq 20.63 0.01 
XVI D ili У s s à 
emonstrated rescarch ability P 5.38 3.04. 
UE 7 Уан 5.69 0.01 
XVII Scores earned on tests. (Miller, > 3 : 
GA.V.D., etc.) i L 6.00 2.68 
х а а 576 6.805 0.01 
ХУШ ; i : 
Mental Alertness L 5.74 2.86 
465 
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completed the ratings on their students. 
Those not participating indicated reasons 
for their inability to cooperate in this proj- 
ect. "These reasons will be referred to later 
in this report. 


Data 


As was indicated in the instructions, and 
assured by the nature of the graph provided 
for the recording of ratings on students for 
each of the eighteen characteristics, the stu- 
dents for each professor were distributed 
along a thirteen point scale for each charac- 
teristic. That is, from A to E. For statisti- 
cal treatment, each alphabetical letter was 
assigned a numerical number. Letter E was 
assigned the score of 1, Letter E+ the score 
of 2, and so on up to the letter A, which 
was assigned the score 13. On each indi- 
vidual we possessed: (1) a score for each of 
the eighteen characteristics, (2) a combined 
score consisting of a summation of the indi- 
vidual scores, and (3) the assigned rank 
given by his advisor as to his comparative 
success on the job. 

Two types of comparisons were made. 

A. For each of the 18 characteristics be- 
ing considered, two distributions were es- 
tablished. (1) A distribution of all students 
falling in the top half of the various pro- 
fessors’ rankings, and (2) a distribution of 
all students falling in the bottom half of the 
various professors rankings. (See proce- 
dure relating to Part I of this study). The 
means and standard deviations for each dis- 
tribution were computed, and the "t" test of 
significance was then employed to compare 
the differences on each of these eighteen 
characteristics between those graduates fall- 
ing in the top half of the professors’ rank- 
ings on success and those graduates falling 
in the bottom half. As seen in TABLE p 
the results indicate that with only one ex- 
ception, observed differences were signifi- 
cant. This exception was “Spiritual and 
Religious Convictions.” Two characteris- 
tics, “Tolerance of Markedly Different 
Points of View,” and “Patience,” were sig- 
nificant at the 0.05 level of probability. All 
other characteristics had probabilities that 
differences occurred by chance beyond the 

0.01 level. 
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It is interesting that the two characteristics 
differentiating most significantly are: (1) 
Demonstrated Research Ability, and (2) 
Physical Attractiveness (grooming, etc). 
Other characteristics that seem to carry most 
weight (t-ratio above 6.00) are Social Sensi- 
tivity, General Leadership Ability, Depend- 
ability, and Mental Alertness. 

B. By summing each student's scores for 
all eighteen characteristics, a ranking of 
students for each professor was obtained. 
Thus, for each of the nine professors there 
existed two sets of rankings on students: 
(1) the professor's ranking on success, and 
(2) a ranking determined by ordering the 
total scores on the eighteen characteristics. 
Using these data the similarity of rankings 
was determined. It was not necessary to de- 
termine the rank order correlation since 
Olds' tables of "Probability of Satisfactory 
Relationship" were used. The results ap- 
pear іп TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 
Similarity Between Professors’ Rankings of Suc- 
cess and Total Scores Obtained by Students on 
the Eighteen Characteristics 
Probability of 
satisfactory 
relationship 


Rater zd N (Olds? Tables) 
A 28 9 0.01 
B 102 12 0.02 
c 0 5 0.01 
D 172 19 0.01 
E 18 9 0.01 
F 12 10 0.01 
G 202 15 0.01 
H 64 12 0.02 
I 82 14 0.01 


It is apparent that each of these nine pro- 
fessors rated their students in such a Way 
that those students rated as most successful 
also obtained relatively higher total scores 
on the eighteen characteristics being COT 
sidered. In each case the degree of relation” 
ship was significant at p<.02 level. One 
immediately wonders to what extent halo 
effect has operated in the over-all ratings 0 
these graduates. The committee attempte 
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TABLE 3 


Relationship of Characteristic 
IV to VI, IX, XIVr, &XVII* 


Relationship of Characteristic 
XVII to IV, VI, IX, & XIV 


Rater N VI IX XIV ХҮП IV VI IX XIV 

A 10 ха? 50 168 138 34 34 26 108 196 

Pr.10:02 0.50 0.50 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.10+ 0.50 
B 9 ха? 158 174 180 166 166 32 52 64 

P 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.02 0.05 0.10 
с 5 хі 36 32.5 14 8 8 32 23.5 22 

Р 50 0.50 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.50 0.50 0.50 
D 12 Zd? 5321 345 140 

P- 0.104" 0110F 0:104 
E 12 ха? 92 185 213 56 56 61 181 254 

P. 0.02 0.104- 0.10+ 0.07 0.01 0.07 0.104- 0.104 
E 15 ха 406 367 “567 496 496 314 308 857 

P 0.10+ 0.10 0.104- 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.05 0.04 0.104- 
G 19. .zd* 192 817 881 485 483 304 446 1132 

P.»,,0:07 0.05 0.15 0.02 0.02 0.01 0.07 0.204- 
H 9 Xd? 108 32 144 110 110 144 148 156 

P 0.40 0.02 0.50 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 
I 14 Ха 414 280 452 408 408 240 242 320 

P'^"07107- — 0708 0.104- 0.10+ 0.10+ 0.04 0.10+  0.104- 


* For trait descriptions of each item, refer to page 463 where cach trait is listed. 


to reduce the operation of the halo effect in 
this study by having the professors list all 
of their students, rank them in order of 
their success on the job, assign a code, and 
then send the code and rankings back to the 
committee member prior to proceeding to 
the second phase of the study. This would 
eliminate the tendency for a professor to 
check his ratings on each of the characteris- 
tics against his assignment rankings. (Re- 
fer to instructions, Part I) It would be im- 
possible, however, to adequately control the 
halo effect. In an attempt to get some indi- 
cation of the degree of halo operating it was 
decided to determine the relationship of 
various characteristics to one another, which 
characteristics from observation would seem 
to have little basis for marked relationship. 
Thus, the relationship between “Decisive- 
ness of Action” (IV) and each of the follow- 
ing characteristics was determined: “Abil- 
ity to get along well with others” (VI), 
‘Sense of Humor” (IX), “Spiritual and Re- 
ligious Convictions” (XIV), and “Scores 
Earned on Tests” (XVII). In addition, the 
relationship between “Scores Earned on 
Tests” and characteristics IV, VI, IX, XIV 
was determined. It would seem evident 
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that if these characteristics proved to be sub- 
stantially related that a rather marked de- 
gree of halo effect must have been operat- 
ing. Comparisons on these traits were made 
for each of the nine participating professors. 
TABLE 3 summarizes the results. 

As determined from Olds' tables, 20 of the 
68 relationships shown above are significant 
at a probability level beyond 0.05. Thus, 
accordingly, it can be safely argued that 
some degree of halo was operating in the 
over all rating process, although perhaps 
not as much as one might have predicted. 
In spite of the above evidence of halo effect, 
it seems safe to conclude that 17 of the 18 
characteristics included in this study are im- 
portant variables in the selection of doctoral 
candidates for study in student personnel 
work. The greatest reliance can be placed 
on those characteristics with the highest 
T-ratios shown in Taste I. The data 
clearly reveal that to a marked degree pro- 
fessors differentiate their more successful 
graduates in terms of a greater Social Sensi- 
tivity, Fondness for People, General Leader- 
ship Ability, Decisiveness of Action, De- 
pendability, Ability to Get Along Well with 
Others, Tolerance of Markedly Different 
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Points of View, Warmth in Interpersonal 
Relations, Sense of Humor, Physical Attrac- 
tiveness, Dedication to the “Cause” of Stu- 
dent Personnel Work, Patience, Self Confi- 
dence, Well Developed Interests and Appre- 
ciations, Demonstrated Research Ability, 
Scores Earned on Tests, and Mental Alert- 
ness. The evidence provided here does not 
indicate whether or not this difference actu- 
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ally exists, but only that it is judged to 
exist. 

The majority of professors contacted who 
did not complete their ratings indicated 
that the job required a too meticulous 
evaluation of their graduates. Those who 
did complete the ratings pointed out that 
it had been a very difficult and time con- 
suming job. 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


APGA Committees and Their Functions 


Standing committees of the Association 
are appointed by the President for one year 
terms. 1956-1957 APGA Committees and 
their currently assigned responsibilities and 
functions are: 


Archives: Has responsibility of gathering, 
filing and keeping up-to-date all material 
of permanent value regarding APGA and 
all its Divisions.—ARTHUR J. Jones, Chair- 
man 

Building: Has responsibility for making 
plans for the new APGA Headquarters 
offices.—Max Е. Barr, Chairman 

Constitution: Has responsibility of bring- 
ing the present APGA constitution and 
by-laws up to date.—Grorcr A. PIERSON, 
Chairman 

Convention and Program: Plans, operates 
and publicizes the annual APGA Conven- 
tion. —GLENN E. SurrH, Chairman 

Credentials: Has responsibility of accredit- 
ing official delegates to APGA Delegate 
Assembly and of seeing that only those 
delegates or qualified alternates are 
allowed to vote in Assembly.—MirpnEp 
К. Ѕснмірт, Chairman 

Finance: Studies the financial problems and 
matters of the Association and makes 
recommendations to the Executive Coun- 
cil.-AnTHUR A. Нітснсоск, Chairman 

International Relations: Has responsibility 
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of establishing effective working relation- 
ships between APGA and educational or- 
ganizations in foreign countries for the 
purpose of improving personnel and 
guidance services in the countries of the 
world.—WzsrEv P. Lrovp, Chairman 
Membership: Has responsibility of building 
APGA into a strong professional group 
by encouraging professional personnel 
workers to affiliate with APGA; by en- 
couraging multiple divisional member- 
ships for qualified APGA members; by 
providing information helpful to APGA 
and NVGA Branches in increasing Branch 
Memberships; by providing State Divr 
sional Membership Chairmen with lists 
of names of eligible prospective members. 
—KruNrrH В. Hoyt, Chairman 
Nominating: Tallies nominating ballots for 
APGA officers and through consensus de- 
cides upon names for general election 
ballot. Canvasses results of election bal- 
lots and certifies outcome to АРСА Prest- 
dent and Executive Council.—GonpoN V. 
ANDERSON, Chairman А 
Placement: Serves in an advisory capacity 
to APGA Headquarters staff which con 
ducts a placement service for АРСА mem- 
bers and employers. Operates Placement 
Center at annual Convention, advises ОП 
publication of Placement Bulletin, ат 
makes АРСА placement service known (0 
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the profession through notices in various 
Journals.—ANNA M. Hanson, Chairman 

Professional Standards: Makes systematic 
investigations of agencies applying to 
APGA for certification and listing as 
agencies providing approved vocational 
counseling services to the public. For in- 
formation and protection of the public, 
publishes а directory of approved 
agencies. Concerned with inspiring pro- 
fessional standards of counseling practice, 
development of ethical standards for 
APGA, and handling problems of im- 
proper professional practices on the part 
of individuals or agencies.—THomas M. 
Macoon, Chairman 

Professional, Training, Licensing and Cer- 
tification: Has responsibility for pro- 
moting professional training, licensing 


Who's Who— 


and where 


Leon CoHEN, formerly associated with the 
Guidance Department of the New York City 
Board of Education, is now Guidance Co- 
ordinator for Elementary Schools in Long 
Beach, New York. 


Ковевт JAcons has been sent to Bangkok, 
Thailand, by the International Cooperation 
Administration to direct a project in edu- 
cational research which will serve as a basis 
for long-range planning of public education 
in Thailand. 


Howanp E. Witson, secretary of the Edu- 
Cational Policies Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed Dean of the 
UCLA School of Education. Dr. Wilson 
formerly served on the faculty of Harvard 
Where he was the first editor of the Harvard 
Educational Review. He succeeds Dean 
dwin A. Lee who is retiring. The new 
dean will assume his duties in July. 
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and certification.—LAWRENCE Н. STEWART, 
Chairman 
Publications: Recommends publication 
policies for all publications of APGA, its 
committees, sections, and interest groups. 
—MrL Harper, Chairman 
Public Relations: Has responsibility to sug- 
gest a unified approach to the Associa- 
tion's public relations, with a realistic 
look at priorities assigned to activities in 
view of the limited budget of APGA.— 
Herren Н. RANDALL, Chairman 
Research Awards: Searches various profes- 
sional journals, reads new books and pub- 
lications in the field, and nominates out- 
standing studies for annual Research 
Award.—Gorpre Rura КАВАСК, Chairman 
HELEN H. RaANpALL, Chairman 
APGA Public Relations Committee 


Rose GOLDMAN has joined the staff of the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled as 
coordinator of its "Back to Work" arthritis 
program. She was previously with the New 
York City Department of Welfare. 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR., has accepted the 
position of Executive Director of the Com- 
mission on Mathematics of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Dean Meder 
is on leave from Rutgers University. 


Bernard Hyman, who was formerly with 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
Denver. 


SALVATORE С. DiMicHAEL, former Execu- 
tive Director of the National Association for 
Retarded Children, is now Regional Repre- 
sentative in New York for the U. S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Ковевт І. Eset has been named Vice- 
President for Testing Programs and Services 
at Educational Testing Service. Dr. Ebel 
came from the University of Iowa where he 
was Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service. 
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From the Executive Secretary 


On February 4 in Washington occurred 
an event that should give every member of 
APGA a considerable amount of pride. It 
was an event that is surely going to have an 
effect upon the professional development of 
this Association and of guidance work. I 
am referring to the Youth Training-Incen- 
tives Conference conducted by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Government Contracts 
with the cooperation of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 

To the Conference there had been in- 
vited the superintendents of schools and 
chief guidance officers of twenty-two cities, 
and five or six industrial and civic leaders 
from each city. "This was a Conference at 
the policy level. It was designed to bring 
to the attention of policy makers the prob- 
lems of the employment of minority youth, 
the problems of their planning for careers, 
the problems of counselors in working with 
minority group youth, and the significance 
of counselors in the educational and career 
development of minority group youth. The 
basic point of view of the Conference was 
2: growth and development of individ- 
uals. 

The President's Committee is chaired by 
Vice-President Nixon. He was present at 
the luncheon and presided at the afternoon 
session. President Clifford P. Froehlich de- 
livered the principal address at the lunch- 
eon. Following this Vice-President Nixon 
spoke. In his comments, the Vice-President 
referred a number of times to the address 
given by Dr. Froehlich. In his address, Dr. 
Froehlich created a tremendous impact on 
the audience by pointing up clearly the 
strategic position of counselors in the de- 
velopment and growth of minority group 
youngsters and youth. This was a moment 
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in which any member of APGA could take 
considerable pride. 

Also on the program were Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell; Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom; 
General David Sarnoff, President of RCA; 
Boris Shishkin, Director, Civil Rights De- 
partment, AFL-CIO; Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Director, National Urban League. 

Following the afternoon session there was 
an informal discussion and a number of the 
guidance persons, including members of our 
Executive Council, talked with Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon and with other persons from 
industry, labor, and civic organizations and 
activities. 

In his address Dr. Froehlich had stated 
the proposal that the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association wishes to carry 
this program forward and is seeking funds 
for a major nation-wide research and action 
project affecting the professional work of 
counselors with minority group youth. We 
are very hopeful that this will be carried 
through. This would be a project of large 
proportions. 

Many persons at the Conference conr 
mented on the fact that this made an out- 
standing day for APGA. This day was 
underscored the following day when the 
Vice-President met with his Committee on 
Government Contracts. He spoke several 
times of the sincerity and stature of Prest 
dent Froehlich in presenting the main ad 
dress. ч 

This is one event-a major one-!n 
APGA's stepping into a national role of 
professional leadership. There are great 
events occurring. I hope to relate more 0 
them to you in subsequent issues.—ARTHUR 
A. Нітснсоск 
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This new revision of a widely used classic probably contains 
more thorough and up-to-date information about tests and 


instruments of guidance than any other book on the market. 


TECHNIQUES 
OF 
GUIDANCE 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Executive Director, 
Educational Records Bureau, 


New York City 


Planned to give schools practical assistance with problems of initiating and 
carrying on a guidance program, the book has been brought up-to-the- 
minute by the revision of thousands of detailed items about tests and other 
guidance techniques, as well as by the addition of three new chapters on 
“Essentials in Launching a Guidance Program,” “Counseling as a Learning 
Function,” and “Group Work in Guidance.” 


As in the first edition, Dr. Traxler supports the thesis that /» order to guide 
the pupil intelligently, the school must understand him thoroughly. Much at- 
tention has, therefore, been given to methods of collecting and organizing 
information about individual pupils. Tests and cumulative records are 
emphasized (accompanied by illustrative material), but a well-balanced 
view of all essential aspects of a functioning program are presented. Some 
of the topics included in the discussion are educational and vocational op- 
portunities for young people, reports to parents, case study procedures, the 
teacher’s role in guidance, adjustment guidance, follow-up, and guidance of 


veterans, 


HARPER & BROTHERS • 49 E. 33rd St., м. Y. 16 
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Books Reviewed 


——————————————————— 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION FOR THE 
SEconpARY-ScHooL TEACHER, by Georgia 
S. Adams and Theodore L. Torgerson. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1956. 658 pp. 


| IS DIFFICULT to review a book of this 
nature because of the vast number of 
topics covered. Such wide coverage of ma- 
terial leads to variation in the quality of 
the book and raises questions about the 
persons who can profit most from using it. 
"There is considerable material in this book 
which is beyond the scope of the classroom 
teacher and probably more suitable for the 
beginning counselor, while the experienced 
counselor will find much of the material 
repetitious. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I presents an overview of the evalua- 
tive process and together with Part IV, 
which covers guidance aspects of evalua- 
tion and measurement, will prove of great- 
est interest to guidance workers. These 
sections are quite good. 

Part II dealing with the study of the in- 
dividual and Part III centering about the 
improvement of instruction are spotty and 
need to be read carefully to detect errors of 
omission and commission. For example, 
Chapter 8 does a good job of presenting 
theoretical aspects of personal-social adjust- 
ment, yet minor distractors like the term 
“unadjusted students” (p. 136) аге in- 
cluded. (There is no student without some 
kind of adjustment.) Except for these, the 
sections dealing with the nature of per- 
sonal-social adjustment are excellent. 

The poorest parts of the book are those 
dealing with measured vocational interest 
and personality inventories. "These parts 
are somewhat naive and relatively unsophis- 
ticated. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men is discussed as contrasting 
the interests of occupational groups versus 
“men-in-general” (p. 112), Changing this 
to read “professional men-in-general” would 
be more accurate and clarify this concept 
for the classroom teacher and beginning 
counselor. An actual error occurs in the 


discussion of the Kuder-Vocational and the 
California Occupational Interest Inventory. - 
The text says, “Both inventories have sepa- 
rate forms for men and women students" 
(p. 113). The purpose of using person- 
ality inventories to get at how a person feels 
about himself is confused with trying to 
get at "facts" by such an instrument. This 
is illustrated in the discussion of items using 
the word "frequently" (p. 148). Frankness 
of response is stressed instead of involun- 
tary bias in discussing the validity of these 
inventories. No discussion of criterion 
groups is given in the discussion of validity 
of the inventories. , 

There is a good section dealing with 
sociometrics included in Chapter 9. How- 
ever, no general warning is given that the 
sociometric choices apply only to the origi- 
nal purpose for which they are made. 
(Choices for work in social studies may not 
hold for playground games.) No reference 
is made to Pauline Pepinsky's excellent 
article on sociometrics or to Mary North- 
way's Primer of Sociometry. 

Part III dealing with the improvement 
of instruction covers classroom and stand- 
ardized tests. The chapters on diagnosis 
and test construction are best in this section 
with an excellent statement about the values 
of combining essay and objective tests (p. 
234). All the subject fields are covere 
adequately, but as might be expected with 
such wide coverage, some parts are better 
than others. The parts on art and music 
were read by specialists on our campus: - 
The art education professor felt this sec 
tion was good. The music education pro- 
fessor felt that the section on evaluating 
music was good, but omitted more ес 
concepts of music for appreciation and sn 
functional aspects of music. It was also fe 
that references to music evaluation até 
dated. uh 

Each chapter has a good summary wile 
does a better job than the table of contents 
in showing what the chapter covers. be 
are selected references and source materia s 
for teachers given at the end of most chap 
ters. These are adequate. 
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In conclusion, this reviewer would 
recommend the book as a supplementary 
text for beginning classes in guidance and 
as a possible text in measurement courses. 
However, specific inadequacies would need 
to be pointed out by the instructor when 
the text is used in this fashion.-WM. C. 
Corrie, The University of Kansas. 
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DIMENSIONS OF CHARACTER, by Ernest M. 
№ Ligon. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956. 497 Pages. $6.50. 


HE UNION CorrEecE Character Research 

Project has attracted a great deal of 
attention in recent years through its pio- 
neering efforts to apply scientific method- 
ology to the problems of character develop- 
ment. In this book, Dr. Ligon presents 
many of the tentative conclusions which 
are developing from the work of the group 
which he has directed for so many years. 

The purpose of this well-written text is 
to state the case for the scientific method 


Counselors 
Deans 
Directors of Admissions 


ASK ABOUT THE NEW 


and its value in solving the many problems 
which confront the lay leader in his efforts 
to promote wholesome character develop- 
ment. While written with the express pur- 
pose of promoting further research in the 
area of character development, this book 
should be of interest to all persons inter- 
ested in acquiring a better understanding 
of their fellow men. The underlying theme 
which continues throughout the book is 
the unwavering faith of Ernest Ligon and 
his associates in the value of research in 
moving toward a more complete grasp of 
the problems of the human character. 
There are four other basic concepts which 
are espoused by Dr. Ligon and which bear 
mentioning. The first of these is called the 
infinity principle which is defined as a 
belief in the infinity of truth and the faith 
that truth always brings us closer to a 
better way of life. Secondly, the author 
argues that the individual influences his 
environment much more than the environ- 
ment influences him. This might be stated 
negatively as a rejection of the behaviorism 
of Watson and his followers. The third 
concept will find ready acceptance among 


College Qualification Tests 


AT BOOTHS 50-51 IN DETROIT 


Write for Test Service Bulletin No. 51, which describes CQT and the 
Terman Concept Mastery Test—and compares the advantages and 


disadvantages of aptitude, intelligence and achievement tests. 


The Psychological Corporation * 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 
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FASTER, BETTER 
READING 


For A Good Investment 
LEARNING POWER 


and 


EARNING POWER 


++. Use the 


— 
AVR RATEOMETER 


complete with study manual 
and carry-case carton $35 
@ A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
Students enjoy its use in any situation: classroom, 
library reading room, or at home, 

Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to issue or 
баш КЕ iy Mee es ideali ud s freed for 
visual training, evaluation, and problem diagnosis. 

@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the price 
of any one comparable unit, yet its functional design 
and durability render all others obsolete. 

© Now in nationwide use. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers end Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Équipisent 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. V73 Chicago 5 


most readers; that is the recognition of indi- 


vidual differences. The last principle is 
the one of positive potential. This concept 
assumes that man utilizes only a minute 
fraction of his capacities and that one of 
the great problems in all educational efforts 
is to make more efficient use of this great 
potential. 

The use of the co-scientist is considered 
an essential to further progress in the study 
of character. Dr. Ligon believes that these 
co-scientists, as he calls the lay persons who 
adopt the methods of research to the prob- 
lems of character development, hold the 
key to a great future in this area. The 
surface has hardly been scratched in this 
vital area of human conduct, and we can 
expect tremendous strides to be made if we 
will follow the methods of science in our 
study of human character. 

After stating the case for the application 
of research procedures to the field of charac- 
ter development, the author devotes the 
remaining three sections of the book to 
discussions of the scientific method with 
emphasis upon methods and procedures and 
experimental design, learning and the 
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curriculum, and the prospect for the fu- 
ture in character study. 

Although the author states several times 
in the book that the methods he advocates 
are well within the grasp of the average 
high school graduate, his discussions of chi- 
square, degrees of freedom, and correlation 
techniques would be most difficult for the 
typical student found in a statistics class at 
either the graduate or undergraduate level 
in many colleges in the United States. 
Perhaps Dr. Ligon has much Breater faith 
in the positive potential of the average 
person than does the run-of-the-mill sta- 
tistics instructor. 

Anyone concerned with character de- 
velopment in young people will find much 
in this book to be of value and much which 
will stimulate further thought and atten- 
tion to this vital area of the human per- 
sonality. It is a welcome relief from the 
all-too-often held view that man is merely 
a creature of his environment. The au- 
thor presents an excellent case for a greater 
faith in the individual and his capacity to 
make a better world for all of us.—Epwarp 
J. Durnaxt, Jr. Dean of the College, 
Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL Basis OF EDUCATION, 
by E. A. Peel. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. vii + 303. $6.00. 


To IS A distinguished book. It is ad- 
dressed to British students in training 
and to practicing teachers. It is suited to 
this purpose chiefly because of the sim- 
plicity and clarity of its exposition. Cer- 
tainly many of the issues discussed invite 
mature, critical consideration. It merits a 
good following in America. It presents a 
better balance between British and Ameri- 
can research than found in most comparable 
books written in America. 

The following major topics are discussed: 
the nature of learning, (Chapters II-VI); 
individual differences—structure of the 
mind, intelligence, intellectual develop- 
ment, emotional life and its development, 
(Chapters VII, VIII, IX, XI); personal de- 
velopment (Chapters X, XII, XIII); the in- 
dividual in society (Chapter XIV); school 
examinations and records (Chapters XV. 
and XVI). 
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The greatest strength of the book lies in 
the chapters dealing with the second and 
last topics, as listed. The nature of mental 
abilities, problems of mental measurement, 
the design of tests—aptitude, interest, and 
achievement—and their application to 
teaching, guidance, and selection are treated 
with unusual effectiveness. Perhaps this is 
the feature of the book that will have the 
greatest appeal to readers of this Journal, 

Peel's treatment of the nature of learn- 
ing will probably be regarded as unsatis- 
factory by the majority of American psy- 
chologists, although it should be attrac- 
tive to a great many educationists. Those 
who do not accept his point of view may 
think it unfortunate that it is presented so 
well. Conditioning, "effect learning," and 
reinforcement are represented as being 
satisfactory for the explanation "lower" 
forms of learning—those of animals, young 
children, and primitive people. But ma- 
ture, intelligent beings can learn signs and 
meanings, and can make use of insight. 
"There is probably little doubt that they can 
do so, but some readers may feel that the 
possibility that these "higher" forms of 


learning are subject to the same laws as 
"lower" forms should have been recognized. 
The author has handled the use of "higher" 
forms of learning very well, but not their 
explanation.—J. B. Stroup, State University 
of Iowa. 
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EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE AND LEADER- 
snip, by Carroll L. Shartle, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1956, 
302 pp. 


HROUGH RESEARCH studies, a survey of the 
field, and personal experience, the author 
presents a broad treatment of executive 
erformance and leadership in action as 
fund in industry, government (including 
the armed forces), and educational institu- 
tions. 

He first analyzes the complex and chang- 
ing nature of the general environment in 
Which organizations and executives per- 
form. Next he discusses the immediate 
environment within organizations, their 
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formal structure, behavior, and dimensions. 
He.then treats individual executive per- 
formance, followed by a discussion of 
selected organizational and executive im- 
provement areas. 

Students might well study and evaluate 
companies as prospective employers on the 
basis of the elements outlined in the chap- 
ter, “Organizations.” Researchers should 
find the discussions of the Ohio State 
Leadership Studies of particular interest. 
Administrators concerned with executive 
and management development will prob- 
ably find the discussion of “Organizational 
Therapy” and “Selection of Executives” of 
particular interest. 

One of the most significant contributions 
of the book is the description of the studies 
analyzing leadership behavior in which 
nine dimensions were first considered. 
These were later consolidated on the basis 
of further study to three; and finally, after 
still further study, resolved to the two di- 
mensions of (1) “consideration,” and (2) 
"initiating structure." 

Other significant contributions pertain 
to the manner in which the author defines 
leadership in terms of what others do, 
thereby saying that “а leadership act is one 
which results in others acting or responding 
in a shared direction." He accents the 
danger in considering administrators as a 
whole, "since their activities are varied, de- 
pending i the level in the organization, 
purpose of the organization, background of 
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the administrator and similar factors.” He 
points out well the danger in analyzing the 
characteristics of leaders of the present or 
past in setting standards for selection or 
training in the future because of the rapid 
change in social, economic, technical, and 
political conditions. He presents the con- 
cept that “It is just as important to con- 
sider work patterns of individual executives 
as it is to consider the person’s education, 
technical competence and experience,” and 
“In many instances it may be easier for an 
executive to develop new knowledge and 
skills than to shift his work pattern which 
may be a very personal and integrated part 
of his total personality.” 

There may be some “lifting of eyebrows” 
at such quotations as: (1) “There is no con- 
sistent evidence that any one type of or- 
ganization or any particular combination 
of group dimensions results in more pro- 
ductivity than any other,” and (2), “Spe- 
cialization in the physical sciences and 
esthetic and dramatic interests were fairly 
consistently correlated with ability to judge 
others," while "status as a psychology stu- 
dent or a clinical psychologist showed lack 
of relationship" in ability to judge others. 


The author does not attempt to present 
a comprehensive theory or model of execu- 
tive performance, nor does he endeavor to 
prescribe a program to be installed by an 
organization interested in developing su- 
perior executive talent or performance. 
However, this can hardly be expected. It 
is generally agreed, and the studies of the 
book confirm, that such individual patterns 


of performance and organizational develop- З 


ment programs must be designed in terms 
of the specific needs of an organization 
which is operating in an identified environ- 
ment. 

The reading of this book will help any 
administrator see that many of his prob- 
lems are common and typical, rather than 
rare and unique.—WiLLis О. UNDERWOOD, 


Director, Management Development, Vet- © 
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The Teacher's Minute 


IN HONOR OF THE CENTENNIAL 
OF THE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

1857-1957 


April 4, 1957 is NEA's one hundredth birthday. To celebrate it, the local units 
of many organizations throughout the country are setting aside one minute of the 
meeting which falls nearest April 4, to salute their members who are teachers and 
to salute the teaching profession for its contribution to the advancement of educa- 


tion. 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association congratulates the National 
Education Association on the occasion. We take this opportunity to suggest to 
our local groups that they take a minute of their April meetings to honor teachers. 
The following tribute for the Teacher’s Minute may be read at the appropriate 


meeting: 


A MINUTE FOR A CENTURY 


This month the teachers of America recognize the centennial anniversary of 
their organized profession, the birthday of the National Education Association, 


founded in 1857 in Philadelphia. We, members of m of ui 
give this minute in tribute to their part in this century. 

We don’t know what America would be like without teachers, but we know she 
would be immeasurably different. 

We are glad that someone in America takes responsibility for seeing that doors to 
better living are opened for every child, no matter how far the latch is above his 
reach. 
We are glad that here someone makes it his business to pass along such enduring 
intangibles as understanding, open-mindedness, and truth as the heritage a materially 
great nation should bequeath in all humility to its children. 

We can attend to our own tasks better, knowing teachers are representing us in 
seeing that these things are done. ' 


Teachers—we salute you! Our respects to you and your work! 


April, 1957 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. Ready in July 

A leading authority in the field of Child Development gives us “опе of the few 
really great professional books of our generation," the result of a study of some 
40,000 students throughout the country who have completed work in his pro- 
gram. Part I “Оп the Educative Process," shows that learning, development 
and adjustment are individual matters; Part II “Оп Understanding Children," 
analyzes the knowledge and skills a teacher must have to understand his pupils 
as individual developing persons; Part III “Оп Human Development," gives a 
brief statement of a theoretical foundation to explain development, behavior 
and adjustment; and Part IV describes practical steps taken by schools to 
implement the process. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: 
An Educational Psychology 

By ARDEN FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. Ready in April 

Specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers, the text de- 
velops an integrated theory of learning which will increase understanding of 
how children learn, and improve skills in guiding children in learning. Scien- 
tific facts and theories of learning are integrated into a practical, comprehensive 
pattern for use in elementary school situations. It is an intensive effort to 
apply the whole background of the science of learning to more effective teaching. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and Recreation Leaders 
By RICHARD KRAUS, Columbia University. Ready in June 
Unique in its variety and scope, this attractive and important book describes 
the underlying values of youthful play, giving examples of successful play pro- 
grams. It contains many specifically helpful suggestions and guides for work- 
ing with groups as well as directions for a wide variety of games, both active and 
inactive. Recent advances on children’s play programs, and up-to-date 
material on childhood growth and development are also included. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: 
Where to Get It and How To Use It in Counseling 
and in Teaching 

By ROBERT HOPPOCK, New York University. Ready in June 

A revision of the author’s successful Group Guidance combined with an entirely 
new section on the sources and uses of occupational information. It is designed 
for use in courses training counselors for schools, colleges, and other organiza- 
tions; and for use by teachers, psychologists, social workers, personnel direc- 
tors and others to whom people turn when they want facts about jobs to help 
them decide what they will do to earn a living. It is the first book that tells 


where to get occupational information; and how to use it in counseling and 
teaching. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Now available: There's wealth of economic and social facts 
about United States in Economic Report of President, transmitted 
to Congress in January. You can get copy from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 65 cents. We give you here a 
few of these facts. 

Population projections: Latest illustrative projections of 
total population point to range of 206.9 to 228.5 million in 1975. 
By 1961 number of children aged 5 will be about twice number be- 
fore World War II. By 1968 number aged 12 will be double what it 
was in late 1940's. By 1965 number of l8-year-olds will be more 
than double 1955 figure. 

Projections for young women: Projections of number of 
women aged 20 gives some clue to future course of first marriages, 
since 20.1 years has recently been median age at first marriage. 
After declining for several years, number of women aged 20 has re- 
cently begun to increase and by 1975 number is expected to be 
nearly double low figure of 1954. Number of women aged 20-34 is 
of special importance for population forecasts, since this is group 
in which number of births is greatest. Projected number for 1975 
is 38 per cent above high figure for 1950. 

Income goes up: Between 1946 and 1956 per capita personal 
income, in 1956 prices, rose from $1,753 to $1,935. From 1947 to 
1955 average family personal income, after taxes, in 1956 prices, 
rose from $4,520 to $5,050. Percentage drawing $5,000 and over 
moved up from 10.8 to 23.0, but in current prices. 

A look at earnings: During past ten years average gross 
hourly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries, 
in 1956 prices, moved up from $1.52 to $1.98. Average gross 
weekly earnings rose from $61.03 to $80.13. 

More vacations: During past decade number of weeks of vaca- 
tions jumped from 34.4 to 70.0 million. About 85 per cent of 
vacations in 1956 were estimated to be with pay. 

Car and home ownership: From 1948 to 1956 per cent of all 
families owning autos increased from 54 to 73. From 1947 to 1956 
per cent of owner-occupied dwelling units rose from 55 to 60. 


Electrical appliances: From 1948 to 1956, following gains 
were scored in per cent of wired homes with Selected appliances: 
Television sets, from 2.9 to 81.0; refrigerators, from 76.6 to 
96.0; freezers, from 4.3 to 18.0; vacuum cleaners, from 51.7 to 
66.7; electric washers, from 67.4 to 86.8; dryers, from 0.4 to 
11.9; air conditioners, from 0.3 to 7.6. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


Up for fifth consecutive year: According to Office of 
Education, record of 2,947,000 students enrolled last fall in 
1,852 institutions of higher education. This is 10 per cent above 
last year and 39.2 per cent above 1951. Additional enrollments 
during school year are expected to boost total to about 3 1/4 
million. 

Big ten: Ten schools reporting largest enrollments are: 
University of California, all campuses (but not extension enroll- 
ment), 40,788; University of Minnesota, all campuses, 36,303; 
New York University, 31,203; City College of New York, 28,178; 
State University of New York, all campuses (but not ag. and tech. 
institutes) 27,566; Columbia University, 26,966; University of 
Illinois, 26,471; University of Michigan, 25,153; University of 
Wisconsin, all campuses, 24,442; and Ohio State University, 
22,470. 

Engineering enrollment up: Total engineering enrollment 
reached new all-time high, increasing over last year by 13.8 per 
cent. Total engineering enrollment is now 277,052 compared with 
the 165,637 in 1951. 


STATISTICS IN THE NEWS 


Farm population down: Between 1910 and 1956 American farm 
population sank from 32.1 to 22.3 million. During same period, 
country's total population swelled from 91.9 to 167.4 million. 
Although number of working farmers and their paid workers fell 
from 10 million in 1940 to 6.5 million in 1956, 1956 was one of 
greatest harvest years in history of country. (From speech of 
E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Security.) 

About people: There are 14.5 million persons over 65 years 
old and they are increasing by 1,000 daily. About one-third of 
nen in this age group are working, while only about 10 per cent of 
Women are employed. Due to health measures, there are not more 
than 60,000 children in USA, both of whose parents have died. 
There are 5,000 persons in USA over 100 years of age! (From ; 
Speech of Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social Security.) 


REALISM OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE: 
A Critique and an Example 


A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT of research has 
been conducted by psychologists, edu- 
cators, and personnel specialists in the field 
of youth’s occupational choice (7, 3, 6, 8,13]. 
Although these studies embrace a relatively 
extended time span and include varying 
geographic regions in the United States, 
generalizations derived from them tend to 
be consistent insofar as the pattern of 
choice is concerned. These generalizations 
may be summed up in the following four 
conclusions: (1) A large percentage of 
every pre-work age group has made no 
occupational choice whatsoever; (2) For 
those who do make an occupational choice, 
there is a strong tendency to select from a 
narrow range of occupational titles; (3) 
These occupational choices are largely in 
the upper range of the occupational hier- 
archy, with a high percentage in the pro- 
fessions; (4) The distribution of occupa- 
tional choices has very little correspondence 
either to the national or local distribution 
of job opportunities or to the fathers' oc- 
cupation. 

These observations are familiar to any- 
one working in the field of vocational guid- 
ance, and literature in the area makes much 
of the student's lack of realism in choosing 
a vocation. Indeed, this is perceived by 
some as a principal reason for the necessity 
of more adequate vocational guidance in 
the school system. However, although there 
is little doubt concerning the validity of 
such findings, a number of questions are 
raised concerning the research techniques 
used in obtaining occupational choice and 
the interpretation of the findings. 

First, taking the findings of occupational 
choice studies as given, the following ob- 
servations concerning their implications 
seem pertinent. While anywhere from 25 
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to 35 per cent of youths apparently are un- 
able to state an occupational choice, this is 
not necessarily dysfunctional for future 
occupational adjustment. Indeed, freez- 
ing of choice at an early age or even during 
the first two years of college may preclude 
an appropriate occupational choice in terms 
of the individual's needs and the demands 
of the society. Certainly a great deal 
more careful research on the actual occupa- 
tional adjustment of "don't knows" is 
needed before it can be concluded that 
those who state a choice are better oriented 
than those who do not. Furthermore, the 
vital questions of "who" and "why" are 
seldom asked concerning those who do not 
state a job choice. For example, available 
evidence indicates it is the lower class youth 
who is least able to state a choice [9]. This 
suggests that differential opportunity and 
socialization may play important roles in 
lack of occupational orientation rather than 
(or at least in addition to) inadequacy of 
vocational knowledge or guidance. A lower 
class student who doesn't know what he 
wants to be may be indicating his percep- 
tion that the total range of occupations is 
not open to him and that whatever may be 
available in the narrow range doesn't make 
much difference to him. 

Somewhat the same may be said of the 
fact that students mention only a small per- 
centage of the thousands of jobs listed in 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
It is unlikely that anyone other than the 
specialist is acquainted with any but a few 
of these occupations. This raises the ques- 
tion as to just what an occupational choice 


1 Harry Beilin, “The application of general ‚фе 
velopment principles to the vocational area." J. 
Couns. Psychol. 1955, 2, 53-57. Beilin's distinction 
between "occupational choice" and “vocational de- 
velopment” emphasizes-the evolutionary nature of 
occupational orientation. The developmental se 
quence leading to occupational selection is dis- 
cussed in detail by both Ginsberg and Super [8, 13]- 
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means to the student stating it. Probably 
a specific occupational title has a good deal 
more meaning to an adult as a bench-mark 
for judging position in the occupational 
hierarchy than it does as a descriptive title 
of one of a vast series of alternative choices 
in the division of labor. It seems likely that 
the specific occupations mentioned by stu- 
dents also serve this bench-mark function. 
As such, it is not surprising that so few 
specific occupations are stated. 


Factors Affecting Stated Choice 


This observation is closely linked to the 
fact that students tend to restrict their 
choices to a very few occupations within 
this narrow range. Generally speaking, 
such choices reflect the high prestige which 
these occupations have in the eyes of the 
adult world. A comparison of students’ 
occupational orientation with studies of 
adult ratings of the desirability of occupa- 
tions will show a close correspondence be- 
tween youths’ most frequent vocational 
choices and occupations rated high on a 
prestige scale by adults.2 Since such a dis- 
tribution of choice bears little relationship 
to the actual occupational structure, the 
conclusion has been that youths’ vocational 
orientation is grossly “unrealistic.” 

Two questions are raised by such an 
interpretation. In the first place, one is 
confronted with the value problem of the 
American credo of undifferentiated success 
goals. The belief is that all youths should 
strive to the limits of their abilities to 
achieve in the world of occupations. The 


^A number of occupational rating studies have 
been conducted and they tend to be relatively con- 
sistent from group to group and maintain a similar 
pattern over time. Martha E. Deeg and Donald G. 
Patterson, “Changes in social status of occupations.” 
Occupations, 1947, 25, 205-208, demonstrates a cor- 
relation of 0.97 between ratings of 25 occupations 
obtained by George Counts in 1925 and another 
Sample іп 1947. 
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available measure of consensus of achieve- 
ment in this respect is found in the numer- 
ous studies of adult job ratings [4, 11]. In 
So far as youths' vocational orientations 
approximate the upper end of these rating 
scales, they reflect a "realistic" view of the 
achievement orientation of the society. 
Thus, to be "realistic" in the sense of con- 
formity with the actual occupational struc- 
ture is to be "unrealistic" in terms of the 
value system held out to American youth. 

In the second place, there exist in the 
interpretation of youths’ occupational 
orientation as "unrealistic" the assumption 
that their stated choices represent actual 
plans for adult roles, rather than the possi- 
bility that they are simply aspirations based 
upon a commonly held belief concerning 
desirability and prestige of occupation. 
The crux of the matter lies in determining 
precisely what is meant by an occupational 
choice. The question is whether the choice 
represents a plan based upon a relatively 
realistic perception of job opportunity or 
an aspiration determined by popular con- 
census of desirability. 

This final point brings this discussion to 
a consideration of the method employed in 
determining youths' occupational choice 
and to an attempt to illustrate by example 
the nature of their occupational realism. 
Most studies of occupational choice fail to 
distinguish possible dimensions of occupa- 
tional orientation. It is known that a youth 
will give a somewhat different answer to 
a question concerning occupation depending 
upon how the question is phrased [2]. This 
suggests the hypothesis that a student may 
raise or lower his occupational sights de- 
pending upon his interpretation of the 
question asked, particularly whether he per- 
ceives the question as one directed to a 
more or less definite plan or to a more 
generally held aspiration or wish. 


Choice and Aspiration 


In order to test this hypothesis, a ques- 
tionnaire was devised which allowed the stu- 
dent to state both an occupational plan 
and an occupational aspiration. The stu- 
dent first was asked what he planned to be 
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after he completed his schooling. Then he 
was asked what he would like to be if he 
could do what he really wanted to do. The 
students were also asked to state their high 
school curriculum and their educational 
plans in order to indicate to what extent 
their occupational plans were supported in 
these respects. This allowed some indica- 
tion of the validity of occupational plans 
and permitted a comparison of total plan- 
ning with occupational aspirations. Addi- 
tional information was obtained on the 
father's occupation and the student's sex. 

'This questionnaire was given anony- 
mously to 1,000 ninth grade students in four 
medium sized, semi-industrial communities 
in New Jersey. The ninth grade was 
selected because at this age students begin 
to approach occupational choice with less 
fantasy, occupational interests begin to 
stabilize, the drop-out process has not yet 
started, and students must make a choice 
concerning high school curriculum. It is 
at this point that they must make a crucial 
decision concerning future plans. This 
decision is importantly based upon whether 
or not a student plans to go to college. If 
he does not plan for college, he must 
choose among the several non-college cur- 
ricula offered. These choices in turn are 
instrumental in determining his future 
occupational possibilities. 

'The occupational information obtained 
Írom this questionnaire was grouped in 
accordance with the six principal categories 
of the Alba Edwards socio-economic group- 
ing of the labor force [5]. This allowed 
comparison of student choices with the 
national distribution of the labor force 
and their fathers’ occupations. In addi- 
tion it gave a relatively adequate index of 
the socio-economic positon of the student 
for purposes of class analysis. The Edwards 
scale presents the following broad occupa- 
tional groups: I Professionals and Semi- 
Professionals, П Owners, managers and 
officials, ПІ Clerks and kindred workers, 
IV Skilled workers and foremen, V Semi- 
skilled workers, and VI Unskilled workers. 

"TABLE | presents a tabulation of the stu- 
dents' occupational choices, their fathers' 
occupations, and national and state occupa- 
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tional distributions in accordance with the 
Edwards scale. 


TABLE 1 


National Percentage Distribution of Employed 
Working Force by Edwards Occupational 
Groups Compared with Student Occupational 


Choices 
Occupational Group 
DYE; AY, VOD 
National 720, 18 19 21 24 
Student Plans (N 833) 83^ T'99 Tl TOME 
Student Aspirations 
(N 851) 4 9 14 8 5 0 


These data clearly indicate that students 
distinguish aspirations from plans. They 
also show a marked difference between 
them. Although 73 per cent of the students 
aspire to business and professional roles, 
only 40 per cent plan for them. Similarly, 
only 12 per cent mention manual labor 
as an aspiration, while 23 per cent plan for 
such work. Thus, their plans more nearly 
reflect the occupational structure than their 
aspirations. This suggests the necessity of 
differentiating plans and aspirations in 
studies concerned with youths’ vocational 
orientation and is particularly pertinent in 
assessing degree of realism of choice. Studies 
which fail to make this distinction may 
present a distorted conception of the nature 
of students’ occupational orientation. 


Where Shifts Take Place 


"TABLE 1 indicates that the principal shift 
from aspirations to plans takes place in 
occupational Groups I and П. In con- 
sidering plans, the students tend to lower 
Group I aspirations in favor of Group ш 
plans. The fact that Group III occupations 
(clerks and kindred workers) are domi- 
nantly female roles suggests that sex may 
further differentiate degree of occupational 
realism. Therefore, males and females аге 
tabulated separately in Taste 2. Here it 
can be seen that females concentrate their 
plans in Groups І and Ш. This concen- 
tration tends to decrease the approximation 
of student plans to national and state dis- 
tributions when both sexes are combined. 
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` TABLE 2 


National and State Percentage Distribution of 
Employed Working Force by Edwards Oc- 
cupational Groups Compared with Student 
Occupational Choices for Males and Females 


Occupational Group 
I П IH IV V yi 


Males 

National 5 25 14 15 18 23 
New Jersey 7 14 19 20 24 17 
Student's Father 4 18 8 32 29 12 
Student Plans (N 362) 33 16 11 94 153 
Student Aspirations 


(N 401) [MUSS 
Females 
National 13 5 29 1 98 9 
New Jersey 1 Il 8 82 1 37 16 
Student Plans (N 471) 33 1 59 1 бй 


Student. Aspirations 
(N 450) 70 2 


The most notable concentration of male 
plans remains in Group I. However, 
Groups II, III, IV, and V bear a more 
reasonable relationship to state and na- 
tional distributions and to the fathers’ oc- 
cupational Groups. Among males, 41 per 
cent plan for manual occupations as com- 
pared with 23 per cent among the total 
sample. Only the extremes of the scale 
(professional and unskilled laborer) can be 
said to have no reasonable relationship to 
the realities of the occupational structure. 
Even in these extreme cases the distribu- 
tion may not be as unrealistic as it seems. 
Although males over-select professions, 
they under-select owner-manager occupa- 
tions in comparison with national figures. 
With present high geographic mobility, 
many students now professionally oriented 
may be able to secure such roles outside the 
State. Although this would mean a change 
In specific occupational plans, they could 
still maintain a relatively high prestige posi- 
Поп. Since nearly all such students are 
presently planning for college and have 
Selected college preparatory curriculum, 
this would not entail great change in their 
Planning. As far as the under-representa- 
tion in the unskilled group is concerned, it 
5 unlikely that recruitment to this cate- 
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gory will embrace a large number of these 
students. This is probable because 90 per 
cent of the students are white and only 4 
per cent do not plan to complete high 
school. In addition, there is every indica- 
tion that the national trend in the decrease 
in unskilled occupations will continue, so 
that the number of such jobs available to 
these students after they complete their 
education will be less than those presented 
in the Edwards data. 

To what extent are occupational plans 
actually supported by other planning pos- 
sible at this age level? An answer to this 
question would give further evidence as to 
the realism with which students approach 
occupational orientation. A comparison 
of curriculum choice and educational plans 
with occupational plans gives some indica- 
tion of the total orientation. TABLE 3 pre- 
sents the relationship between the occupa- 
tional plans of male students and their 
curriculum choices. Since female choices 
conform to their pattern of occupational 
plans and because of the nature of their 
orientation discussed above, as well as to 
conserve space, they are not presented in 
this tabulation. TABLE 3 demonstrates that, 
in general, the male’s occupational plans 
are supported by their curriculum choices. 
The highest percentage of choices at any 
Group level falls in a curriculum appropri- 
ate to that occupational level. Thus, 86 
per cent of students planning for profes- 
sional occupations choose college prepara- 
tory, 64 per cent planning for owner- 
manager roles choose either college prepara- 
tory or agriculture (Group II includes farm 
owners as well as business owners and man- 
agers), 49 per cent planning for clerk and 
kindred worker job choose commercial, 45 
per cent indicating skilled labor choose in- 
dustrial arts, and 63 and 60 per cent select- 
ing semi and unskilled labor respectively 
indicate either industrial arts or general. 
As far as females are concerned, their oc- 
cupational planning in Groups I and III 
are supported by the fact that the prepon- 
derance of selection of curricula falls in 
either college preparatory or commercial 


course. 4 
Somewhat the same may be said of edu- 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Male Students’ Occupational Plans by Their Curriculum Choices 


Occupational Plans 


ТЕНЕ Curriculum. Choice. 


Number Group Coll. Prep. Comm. Agri. Ind. Arts General Don’t know No answer 

118 I 86 2 1 3 4 2 2 
56 п 30 16 34 1 B 0 0 
41 ш 20 49 0 7. 20 2 2 
85 IV 14 15 6 45 п 5 5 
52 M 17 19 4 27 25 2 6 
10 VI 0 20 20 40 20 0 0 
93 Don't know 18 9 2 23 12 5 9 
22 No answer 39 14 8 27 18 5 14 
477 TOTAL 40 14 7 20 12 3 


cational plans. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
boys and 95 per cent of the girls plan to 
complete high school; only 5 and 3 per cent 
respectively plan to drop out. The re- 
mainder are not certain of their educational 
plans. Among those planning to graduate 
from high school, 34 per cent of the boys 
and 27 per cent of the girls plan for college. 
Four and 13 per cent respectively plan for 
education other than college after high 
school. The male college planners exceed 
by 1 per cent those planning for professional 
careers. 

A closer examination of the relationship 
of educational plans to occupational plans 
may be obtained by observing the specific 
occupational plans of male students. 
Ninety-eight males indicated plans for pro- 
fessional roles which ordinarily would 
necessitate college education. Of these, 
only eight did not plan for college. All 
students mentioning doctor or lawyer 
planned for college and only two who 
planned for engineering failed to plan for 
college training. These professions ac- 
counted for over half of the professions 
planned for. It might be added that col- 
lege preparatory courses were selected by 
all but three of these 98 students. Two of 
these three did not plan for college. 

The discussion thus far has pointed out 
that there is a significant difference between 
а student's occupational plan and aspira- 
tion. It is clear that a number of students 
lower their aspirations when considering 
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plans, and that plans are more realistic in 
terms of the occupational structure. This 
raises the question as to who are the “real- 
ists”; that is, which students lower their 
aspirations when considering plans. The 
material already presented suggests that 
males approach planning more realistically 
than females. This seems understandable 
in light of the fact that although 90 per cent 
of the females state plans, little more than 
a third of them will probably actually work. 
Thus, in a sense, they can afford to plan 
high, and their plans very probably contain 
a strong element of aspiration since reality 
factors are not so vital in their considera- 
tions. But this does not hold true for males. 

Another probable differentiating factor 
was available in the questionnaire. This 
was the fathers’ occupations which gave 
some indication of the socio-economic posi- 
tion of the child. Previous studies have 
demonstrated a positive relationship be- 
tween class position and prestige of occupa- 
tion chosen by school children but have not 
indicated clearly whether the choice is a 
plan or an aspiration [2, 7, 9, 10,12). Table 
4 shows the relationship between the occu- 
pational plans and aspirations of male stu- 
dents at each of their father's Group level. 
Again female data are not presented in 
order to conserve space. However, essen- 
tially the same relationships obtained, but 
in conformity with the general orientation 
of females already noted. TABLE 4 indi- 
cates that the lowering of aspirations is not 
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TABLE 4 


Percentage Distribution of Male Students' Occupational Plans and Aspirations by Their Fathers' 
Occupational Groups 


Father's Occupational Plans. Occupational Aspirations 

Occupational Don’t No Don't No 
N Group I П IH IV V VI Know Answer I П Ш IV V VI Know Answer 
15 I 67. 13 $0. ОТ ӨРДӨ 7 ЗОИ Т) 0 7 
91 п 2 406 6 6 1 о 18 2 43 33 3 6 0 0 8 8 
40 ш 48 38 8 15. 8. 0. 18 3 58), 8 5.8 5.0 8 10 
140 IV 24- ^5: сеу ITO TE оу 2 48-0 елны 54270 6 9 
124 у 16 2 16 15 17. 3... 91 9 48 10 6 11 10 2 7 7 
49 VI 16 2 6 20 18 8 90 8 35 8 72112776. 0/2910 16 
18 Father Dead 39 0 6 98 11 0 17 0 67 —0 10,17 "6" 0 6 6 
477 Toran 25 12 29. Т 2 Оа odd I, AMIS с NIRE D 


a random phenomenon but takes place pri- 
marily among students in the lower socio- 
economic levels. While it is true that both 
plans and aspirations tend to follow socio- 
economic position, the plans are consider- 
ably more class based than the aspirations. 
Thus, although aspirations to Group I and 
П occupations never fall below 58 per cent 
in any one Group, plans in these occupa- 
tions fall as low as 18 per cent among stu- 
dents whose fathers are semiskilled or un- 
skilled laborers. Some Group IV, V, and 
VI students plan for Group VI occupations, 
and in no case in these Groups were Group 
I or II plans higher than at least one of the 
other occupational Groups planned for. 
On the other hand, males in the upper 
three Groups plan more for business and 
the professions than all of the other occu- 
pational Groups combined. 

Both the curriculum choices and the edu- 
cational plans follow this pattern. Among 
males, all Group I students selected college 
Preparatory curriculum and planned to go 
to college, while only 22 per cent of Group 
VI so planned. No Group I students 
planned to quit high school; 10 per cent 
of Group VI did. This pattern was followed 
throughout the six occupational Groups. 
The lower three Groups planned most for 
Curricula other than college preparatory 
and least for college. Although females 
Planned less for college than males, they 
followed the same class trend as the males. 

These data suggest that students in the 
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lower socio-economic groups are more “real- 
istic” in their occupational orientations 
than those in the upper. However, this 
is true only if “realism” is defined in terms 
of the occupational structure. It is prob- 
able that the upper group students will 
more likely realize their high plans than 
the lowers, even though they plan con- 
siderably higher. This assumption is based 
upon the fact that recruitment to the upper 
occupations is itself class based. This is 
paradoxical since those students whose 
choices are least "realistic" in terms of na- 
tional occupational distributions are most 
"realistic" in terms of their position in the 
stratification system. This observation 
brings this discussion back to the considera- 
tion raised earlier as to what constitutes 
"realism." It raises the value problem as 
to who should be "realistic," that is, who 
should shoulder the burden of the lower 
occupations and what role the youth's class 
position plays in determining his occupa- 
tional orientation. 

Whatever may be the answer to these 


? For an analysis of professions see: Stuart Adams, 
"Trends in occupational origin of physicians." 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 228-235, and R. H. 
Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American 
scientists, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952. 
A recent analysis of recruitment to high business 
positions may be found in W. Lloyd Warner and 
James C. Abegglen, Occupational mobility in Ameri- 
can business and industry, Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. Other studies too numerous 
to mention here further analyze class recruitment 


patterns. 
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considerations, it appears clear that these 
students as a group approach occupational 


tionship between the economic status of high 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The President's Committee on Education beyond the High School has 
announced the dates and sites of its five regional conferences. These 
conferences are to focus on the major problems of post-high school edu- 
cation relevant to each region, to stimulate planning and action on 
these problems, and to advise the President's Committee of their findings. 

Far West: San Francisco, California, April 10-11; Harold L. Enarson, 
Director, Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education, chairman. 

South: Louisville, Kentucky, April 23-25; John E. Ivey, Jr., Director, 
Southern Regional Education Board, chairman. 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, N. Y., April 30-May 1; Carroll V. Newsom, 
President, New York University, chairman. 

Midwest: St. Louis, Missouri, May 9-10; B. L. Dodds, Dean of College 
of Education, University of Illinois, chairman. 

New England: Boston, Massachusetts, May 13-14; Mrs. Charles Kerby- 
Miller, Dean, Radcliffe College, chairman. 
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The Contribution of Guidance to the 
High School Educational Program 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


The attitudes and values of top school 
administrators relative to guidance and coun- 
seling are of critical importance in our work. 
We are glad, therefore, to present in these 
pages a basic policy statement concerning 
guidance services by the General Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Chicago Board of Education. 
The address was delivered in May, 1956, on 
the occasion of the expansion of the school 
system's Bureau of Counseling Services.—Ed. 


| AM TOLD this is the first meeting of its kind 
for Chicago. This is the first time when 
all of those with the most concentrated re- 
sponsibilities for the high school guidance 
program have come together to exchange 
experiences and to think through mutual 
problems. We who preach “belonging” 
and warm personal relationships for our 
young people through guidance do need to 
feel the one and experience the other our- 
selves—as on this occasion. 

But this day has another symbolism also, 
for in meeting thus together we exemplify 
the closer coordination we hope to have in 
our high school guidance services. I know 
as well as you do that within each school, 
adjustment teachers have used the services 
of the placement counselor, and the attend- 
ance counselor has drawn upon the re- 
sources of both. All three work closely to- 
gether. I believe we must admit, however, 
that the entity of a guidance department 
has not been a universal concept as has the 
concept of an English department or a 
mathematics department. There may be 
historical or administrative reasons for this 

Benjamin C. Wiis is General Superintendent 


of Schools, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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and I shall not go into those. "There is one 
other reason perhaps. Guidance services 
are not the exclusive preserve of a group of 
counselors. Rather they are in one degree 
or another the responsibility of the whole 
faculty, including some other individuals 
with specific assignments such as year ad- 
visors and self-appraisal and careers 
teachers. However, the fact that all teachers 
have guidance responsibilities does not pre- 
vent our having a guidance department any 
more than the fact that all teachers help 
teach English prevents our having an Eng- 
lish department. Thus you are here today 
in the name of those back home as well as 
in your own right. 

There is a difference between guidance 
and a guidance program. Schools have al- 
ways offered guidance, just as parents have, 
one’s friends and even one’s enemies. Guid- 
ance programs are relatively new in school 
organizations. Without an organized pro- 
gřam, effective guidance depends upon 
chance—the chance that the youngster meets 
the suitable, interested adult at just the 
proper moment. I am sure that everyone 
of us here can remember just that adult and 
just the crucial, needful moment. We re- 
member him with gratitude and affection, 
but we realize as we remember him, that 
this effective personal relationship had a 
large element of luck in it. 

A guidance program goes beyond inci- 
dental guidance; it presupposes a plan. It 
acknowledges a particular responsibility on 
the part of the school; and it implies certain 
attributes, understandings, and roles on the 
part of the faculty. I shall use the terms 
guidance and guidance program inter- 
changeably for the most part, but it is of a 
planned program and of conscious attitudes 
that I speak. 
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Role of Guidance 


Now to define guidance. Guidance is or- 
ganized help to young people in the selec- 
tion and interpretation of their experience; 
in the formulation of attitudes; in the solv- 
ing of their problems; in the making of their 
choices; in their growth toward competent, 
serene maturity; and in their right and 
necessity to be themselves at their best. 
Self-guidance is the goal of guidance. 
Citizenship, useful service, and rich satis- 
faction are its reward. If instruction is the 
mind in education; guidance is its heart. 
If knowledge is the aim of instruction, wis- 
dom is the goal of guidance, for "wisdom is 
the way in which knowledge is held." 
Guidance endeavors to help the young per- 
son tie all his varied experiences together— 
in school, at home, in the community—and 
to give them personal meaning for use in 
what Whitehead calls "the insistent pres- 
ent." 

Preparation for the insistent present has 
always been the concern of education, but 
the present changes. Once only a handful 
of people needed formal school experience 
to discharge the demands of their insistent 
present. "Today the need for a relatively 
high level of skill is universal. 

The school program of our fathers would 
be as inadequate for the insistent present 
as their roads would be for our V8's, 98's 
and other cars. Times have changed; the 
adult way of life has changed. The adoles- 
cent today is different from us as adolescents, 
because the society in which he lives is 
different. It is well for us to remember that 
we, not the young people, have created the 
present way of life in which they must find 
their paths to the future. 

It is this ever-changing but insistent pres- 
ent-the tomorrow we sought yesterday— 
that our educational process must keep pace 
with and that our young people must be 
prepared for. We all agree they will need 
a high order and a dismaying range of skills. 
But how broadly do we conceive the word, 
"skill"? 

Granted we think, and rightly so, of the 
skills of communication—listening as well 
as reading; speaking as well as writing; skill 
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in cooking, carpentry, homemaking and 
husbandry. But there are other skills also 
—critical thinking, discernment of meanings 
below the surface, judgment and human re- 
lations. And above all, there are the skills 
of self-discipline, and self-guidance; skill in 
making the unending choices life presents 
and in evaluating our experiences. Without 
these final skills, education is mere training; 
citizenship is blind, and life is lacking in 
spiritual meaning. 

Education employs two basic tools in con- 
ferring these skills upon young people—in- 
struction and guidance. At times in the 
educative process, the two are so closely in- 
tertwined as to be indistinguishable. Some 
phases of guidance are an integral part of 
instruction. When we teach mathematics 
we teach attitudes toward the subject as well 
as mastery of it. This is guidance. When 
we drill in foreign languages we inculcate 
habits as well as syntax; and when we dis- 
cuss the meaning of a poem or play we are 
encouraging discernment beyond the pages 
of a book. These, too, are guidance. 

Instruction and guidance are intertwined 
in other ways also. Despite the extraordi- 
nary changes in our way of life, our inner- 
most needs remain constant—our needs for 
success, for affection, security and status. 
These, which are the concern of guidance, 
can be given or withheld in the instructional 
process. Multiple track programs, indi- 
vidualized instruction, special classes, and 
other methods of suiting the curriculum to 
the student are efforts along these lines. 
These are instructional adaptations for 
guidance purposes. 

The insights basic in guidance come from 
many fields of study, from psychology, soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology and medicine, - 
as well as from educational research. They 
have implications for the teaching-learning | 
process, and must be brought to bear upon 
it, not just in this or that classroom, but in 
all classrooms and all school activities, 
steadily, consistently and quietly. This 08 
the mission of the guidance program. j 

Guidance then, is a process fulfilling cer- 
tain purposes. It is based on certain con- 
cepts. A guidance program is also organi 
ized in keeping with certain principles; № 
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performs functions recognizable regardless 
of unique local patterns and it offers sepa- 
rate roles to those who participate in it. 


Principles of Guidance 


1. Effective guidance is total guidance 
with continuity. ‘This is to say that prob- 
lems do not start at the age of 12 or 13 or 
even at seven or eight. Problems are uni- 
versal and know no age limits, although the 
kind of problem varies from age to age and 
from person to person. In the same way, 
experience is continuous and choices never 
go away. Thus, a school guidance program 
must offer services for all ages and stages of 
growth and must be conceived as a span on 
a continuum which begins in the home at 
birth, encompasses the impact of the com- 
munity, and continues into adult life. The 
services we offer will differ in accordance 
with time and circumstances; roles will 
change, but provision for organized help 
must be constant. 

2. The teacher is the key guidance person 
in the school. 

3. Professional leadership through the 
work of counselors is necessary in an effec- 
tive guidance program. 

I prefer to discuss these two principles 
together, because neither is sufficient by it- 
self. "Teachers and counselors are members 
of an indissoluble partnership. Each needs 
the other to carry out his functions. The 
climate of the classroom and the personal 
meaning to the young person of the class- 
room activities prevail in school over the 
climate of the counseling office and the in- 
sight it provokes. On the other hand, the 
teacher needs the specialized help the coun- 
selor can offer and the resources the coun- 
selor has at his command. We can never 
Say we are too busy or too crowded for guid- 
ance or for mental health. Children and 
teachers alike are individuals, not statistics. 
The human element is the deciding element, 
and guidance attitudes and guidance func- 
tions permit it to come to fulfillment. 

4. Guidance is democratic. By this I 
mean that guidance services are intended 
for everyone, not just for the so-called prob- 
lem children. More than that—the services 
are not simply “offered” and the initiative 
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to partake left to the student or his parents. 
A good guidance program should be ines- 
capable. A carefully worked out program, 
and guidance attitudes which are ingrained 
in the faculty, will often be unobstrusive. 
Frequently the youngster will not recognize 
activities as guidance if the program is 
operating both subtly and completely. 


Functions of Guidance 


First, through the techniques and prac- 
tices of a guidance program, the individual 
student's abilities, achievements, shortcom- 
ings, interests and goals are identified—for 
his guidance as well as for his teacher's. 
Identification of individual differences—of 
all.kinds, not just intellectual difference— 
is one of the major aims of a guidance pro- 
gram. Once identified, of course, the find- 
ings need to be used so that each individual 
may experience his fullest development. 

Second, a guidance program helps young 
people to interpret their experience and to 
see the meaning of an isolated experience 
in a larger context. As one phase of such 
an aim, we explain their own test scores to 
young people and encourage them to see 
the relationship between their abilities and 
their achievement. As another phase, we 
encourage them to relate their likes and dis- 
likes and their talents and skills to the 
world of work. As still another phase we 
try to help them derive constructive atti- 
tudes and conclusions from what happens to 
them. This is perhaps the gravest responsi- 
bility of guidance. It is a corollary of the 
first aim and a foundation for the third. 
Take as an example, the youth who has 
failed in, let us say, English 1. This failure 
is an experience. Now—what meaning will 
this experience have for him? He may be 
bewildered, resentful, ashamed, angry, or 
defeated. By themselves, no one of these 
is a constructive emotion, not even shame. 
From his experience with failure, the youth 
will, however, extract attitudes and emo- 
tions whether we raise a hand to help him 
or not. Some one in a guidance role— 
teacher or counselor—needs to help the 
youth assimilate this experience and learn 
from it. Scolding him would be one kind 
of “guidance,” of course; but there are other 
better means. 
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"Through various aspects of a guidance 
program and the guidance functions of the 
total faculty, the separate experiences of 
youth in school, at home, and in the com- 
munity converge into a total picture that a 
young person has of himself. One thing we 
can be sure—whether we offer this help or 
not—each youth does evolve a self-image. 
He "sees" himself in one role or another. 
He feels competent or incompetent; popu- 
lar or unpopular. With guidance this 
image can resemble the real person better 
than without guidance. 

Third, a guidance program aims to help 
a young person solve his problem or to make 
the choice before him. This aim of a guid- 
ance program is, it seems to me, the most 
exciting and rewarding of all aims. It is 
also the most elusive, for here we are faced 
with the necessity of presenting help when 
the need arises, frequently before it is openly 
expressed or even felt inwardly. Often we 
must anticipate; always we must be alert to 
nuances, to subtle shadings and changes. 
To carry out this aim we need a strong 
steady program of help. It is not enough to 
offer to give help. It must be extended con- 
stantly. In this particular I believe pro- 
grams of group guidance are of inestimable 
value. Young people do have problems, 
whether they come to us with them or not. 
By providing them with a friendly forum 
where problems are discussed impersonally, 
even casually, we will forestall many serious 
doubts and present an attitude toward prob- 
lems that will place these problems in 
proper perspective. 

After all, any problem consists of a set of 
choices. Choices and problems follow us 
all the days of our lives. We will not eradi- 
cate problems by helping young people 
solve theirs as they come. We will not ob- 
viate choices by helping youth make wise 
selections. With each effort on our part our 
young people should gain in judgment and 
experience and acquire increasing self-guid- 
ance for the choices and problems that lie 
ahead of them. 

Guidance has been associated in people's 
minds with one kind of choice more than 
any other—the choice of a vocation. There 
are historical reasons for this since the 
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guidance movement began as vocational 
guidance; but fortunately newer, broader 
concepts of guidance now prevail. Whereas 
once we spoke of educational guidance, vo- 
cational guidance or personal guidance as 
if they were separate operations, we now 
speak of guidance. After all, it is impossible 
to disassociate educational choices or experi- 
ences from vocational or personal ones. 
Certainly an individual's feeling about him- 
self as much as his educational experiences 
dictates his vocational choices. 

A vocational choice is a process, not a 
single act of choice. This process begins 
with the small child's first awareness of the 
work world and his early delight or frustra- 
tion in learning. As he grows, his experi- 
ences, his enthusiasms and the opportunities 
which he has to develop interests, help bend 
or direct the total process of his vocational 
choice. It is well to remember also that 
except for such professions as the ministry, 
teaching and medicine, few successful adults 
went in a straight line from original job 
choice to their ultimate career. For that 
matter, some ministers become social 
workers, physicians become editors, and 
teachers go into industry! The general di- 
rection of vocational interest and level of 
preparation rather than a specific job 
choice are probably the realistic choices for 
youth. 

However, all of us go to work ultimately, 
and a vocational choice is a symbolic choice. 
It hinges upon the experiences we have had, 
the interests we have developed, the imagi- 
native visions we have caught, and above 
all upon the picture we have of ourselves. 
For these reasons a strong, continuing pro- 
gram of occupational and educational in- 
formation is as essential as a strong program 
for the identification of individual differ- 
ences and help in solving problems before 
they have become traumatic. 

Because we can learn so much about а 
youth from the occupations he prefers we 
need to explore this area of interest with 
young people constantly. This does not 
mean that we will expect 14 year olds to 
make a vocational choice and stick to it 
It does mean that delicate responsive 
ness on our part and a constant program 0 
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information are the responsibility we have. 

Such a program of guidance, you will 
agree, is not an emergency service. It is 
for every pupil. This, I believe, is the 
essence of a guidance program—that it offers 
to every child help in attaining fulfillment, 
aid in solving problems, assistance in know- 
ing himself, and the right to be himself at 
his best. 


Roles in Guidance 


And now for the roles in guidance. I 
touched upon this when I cited the impor- 
tance of both the teacher and the counselor. 
I want now to elaborate on this point. 
There are really seven roles in our total 
guidance service as it functions in the high 
school. 

First in importance is the role of the 
student himself. In his younger years, the 
youth's role is comparatively passive, for 
in school as at home, some choices are made 
for him. However, as he gets older his role 
becomes increasingly important. Increas- 
ingly he is a part of his own guidance team, 
until as a young adult he assumes a domi- 
nant role. I believe it is right always for 
the person who has to live the life to help 
determine what that life shall be. Each of 
us will make some mistakes in judgment, but 
better that we live with our own mistakes 
rather than with someone else's. 

Second is the role of the parent. The 
parent is the child’s first and most devoted 
counselor. Perhaps at times we may feel 
that our disinterest is more reliable than his 
bias, but his bias—if such it is—has pre- 
cedence over our disinterest. 4 

Third is the role of the community. Let 
us remember always that while any environ- 
ment influences the growth of a child it also 
offers untapped opportunities. School ex- 
perience is, as I said earlier, part of a larger 
experience. It is the school's obligation to 
make the best use of the larger potential. 

Fourth is the role of the teacher. If we 
agree—and it seems to me we must—that 
young people need continuing, close rela- 
tionships in school of an every-day charac- 
ter, we must look to the teachers to supply 
them. And they do. There is no equal in 
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school to the support a teacher can—and 
does—offer. 

But teachers need help in this—help in 
understanding their guidance roles and help 
in carrying them out. Else they will think 
we mean for them to do something more 
than they are doing already and they will 
feel, unless we give them help, that they are 
being asked to work up a new specialty. 

This becomes part of the counselor's role 
—to aid teachers in a variety of ways—with 
information not only about individual 
pupils’ abilities, but about resources. 
Counselors are the teachers’ first line of re- 
source. Counselors will always work di- 
rectly with some young people, but by work- 
ing for all youth by assisting teachers, their 
influence will be extended. 

Last there is the administrators’ role. 
Support, supplies, staff (in part our super- 
visory staff, and time for guidance are 
essential if guidance itself is essential. 

I believe it is. We can take one of two 
views of the educative process—the broad 
view that sweeps the horizon or the peri- 
scope view that sees only a small round area. 
These two views are in combat today in 
education and in the public's appraisal of 
education. The issue is quite simple and 
clear: shall our schools belong to all youth 
or to the academically elite? The job in 
one instance is more difficult but it is also 
more challenging. By restricting our pro- 
gram to the intellectually proficient we can 
make more mileage per hour, but will we 
in the end have traveled as far? For schools 
exist not for our ease but for the advance- 
ment of youth and the future of America. 
Times have changed; schools have changed. 
Guidance programs are, comparatively 
speaking, a part of the new answer to the 
needs of youth for the insistent present. 


Conclusion 

Perhaps this is enough in the way of gen- 
eral comment as to the place of guidance in 
our educational program today. I would 
like to conclude with three specific com- 
ments in connection with our situation here 
in Chicago. 

To me this is a memorable day and sym- 
bolizes the reorganization of our secondary 
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school guidance programs into a unified 
team approach. In our concern for effi- 
ciency, in the past we have too often parti- 
tioned the youngster and sent him one place 
for placement help, another place in rela- 
tion to adjustment problems, and con- 
sidered his deficiencies in attendance in a 
third office. I am sure all of you agree that 
these are interrelated problems existing 
within the total adjustment of the student. 
It is important that whoever gives service 
to this student should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of all aspects of his adjustment. 
This includes his family relationships, his 
ability and interest Jevel, his life plans, and 
his special needs. This implies a high level 
of professional ability on the part of each 
member of the guidance team. This im- 
plies additional study and extensive in- 
service work within the faculties of schools 
and districts. All of these are worth while 
goals. 

Secondly, it implies a close integration 
with the elementary school and the de- 
velopment of a sequential program of guid- 
ance where every pupil receives the assist- 
ance he needs. We know now that he is 
an adolescent by the time he moves into the 
seventh grade age level and that increas- 
ingly we should involve him in planning 


SURVEY SHOWS ONLY 17 PER CENT OF U. S. SCHOOLS HAVE 
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and achieving his own total adjustment, 
Working in cooperation with the elmen- 
tary school, it is important that the high 
school guidance worker avoids duplication 
of effort and utilizes to the utmost the in- 
sights and information coming from the 
elementary school. Our present organiza- 
tion makes this procedure possible. 

Thirdly, the entire focus of the guidance 
program operating within a school setting 
should be toward improving the instruc- 
tional program for each student. ‘Through 
the information and understanding of the 
guidance worker, the principal organizes 
the school in a manner consistent with the 
talents of the staff and the needs of the - 
children. The guidance worker translates 
this educational experience for children into 
optimum growth, utilizing the resources of 
the classroom teacher, community informa- 
tional sources and cooperating with homes 
for securing optimum motivation. 

All of this says that the guidance worker 
contributes the needed information to help | 
the administrative and teaching staffs plan 
an effective program of education for all 
of the children. This is truly a significant 
responsibility. I extend to you my wishes 
for success in meeting this challenge. 
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Т" First published edition of the Flana- 
gan Aptitude Classification Tests [3], 
generally referred to as the FACT Battery, 
was issued in 1953. The development of 
this battery was based on the procedures and 
techniques originally developed in the pro- 
gram of aircrew aptitude classification test- 
ing carried out in the United States Army 
Air Force during World War II [/]. The 
experience gained in giving a battery of 
approximately 20 tests to more than a half 
million persons and comparing their scores 
on these tests with performance in jobs hav- 
ing rather different requirements such as 
pilot, bombardier, and navigator, provided 
new insights into predicting success from 
aptitude test scores. The success of this 
program and the new types of test items de- 
veloped and evaluated during this five year 
period suggested that a battery of aptitude 
classification tests more extensive than those 
available at that time would provide a valu- 
able tool for counselors. 

Accordingly in the fall and winter of 
1946-1947 a battery of 27 tests was de- 
veloped. This battery was administered to 
1600 graduating seniors in ten Pittsburgh 
Public High Schools in the spring of 1947. 
In addition to studies of the intercorrela- 
tions of the various tests, two follow-up 
studies [70, 11] were conducted to determine 
the occupations entered by members of this 
group and their progress in these occupa- 
tions. "These results suggested a number of 
desirable modifications in the original test 
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battery. In the meantime, a number of 
fairly typical occupations were studied by 
means of the critical incident technique and 
other systematic procedures for analyzing 
the job elements essential for success in an 
occupation. On the basis of these studies a 
new list of 21 job elements was defined. It 
is believed that this set of job elements pro- 
vides at least a first approximation to com- 
prehensive and systematic coverage of the 
tasks which are important determiners of 
success and failure in the occupations most 
frequently entered by present day high 
school graduates. Each job element has 
been defined so as to be general in the sense 
that it is included in a number of occupa- 
tions, but specific or relatively unique in the 
sense that it measures something different 
than the other job elements included in the 
list. 

These definitions of job elements formed 
the basis for the test rationales from which 
the aptitude classification tests were de- 
veloped [2]. It is believed that this explicit 
derivation of test content from job elements 
tends to permit a personnel officer in charge 
of selection to identify those aptitude tests 
essential for a task which he has analyzed in 
terms of its important components. ‘These 
tentative identifications on his part are re- 
garded as his initial hypotheses as to the 
essential job requirements. Such hypotheses 
need to be empirically verified. However, 
it is only by formulating such hypotheses 
and testing them that the test user can im- 
prove the accuracy of his judgments regard- 
ing the relevance of tests for making predic- 
tions of performance. 


—  —— — ———— — 
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By defining the job elements in such a 
manner that they will be relatively unique 
and by retaining in these job elements many 
of the specifics of the occupational tasks in 
which these job elements are most critical, 
the advantages of both factorial purity and 
the miniature job sample are at least par- 
tially realized. That is, by developing a job 
element test which is custom built with 
special reference to the work situations in 
which this job element most frequently 
occurs, it is possible to tap many of the 
specific factors associated with this job ele- 
ment in these specific work situations as 
well as the pure mental factor which repre- 
sents the common factor being measured by 
the test. It appears that this advantage can 
be gained with respect to most of the job 
elements with little decrease in what Super 
has called their multipotentiality. This 
procedure may have some limitations in 
respect to the timelessness of the tests and 
the generality of the job elements with re- 
spect to other cultures. However, the obvi- 
ous advantages in the present situation ap- 
pear to outweigh these disadvantages. 

By the fall of 1952 it had been possible to 
develop satisfactory tests based on 14 of the 
21 job elements. Accordingly these were 
given to а sample representative of all Pitts- 
burgh Public High School seniors in De- 
cember 1952. Using these results for pre- 
liminary standardization purposes, the 14 
tests were published to make them available 
for general use by counselors and other apti- 
tude test users in November of 1953. Dur- 
ing the following three years after a number 
of experimental studies, satisfactory meas- 
ures were developed for the remaining seven 
job elements. It is planned that the com- 
plete battery of 21 tests be given to many 
thousands of high schoo] students in grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12, for standardization pur- 
poses and as a basis for future follow-ups to 
determine the predictive values of the vari- 
ous tests. This testing will be carried out 
in the spring of 1957. 

It is not assumed that the 21 job elements 
which have been identified and measured 
to date for this battery will provide com- 
plete coverage for use in appraising apti- 
tudes in order to assist in choosing an occu- 
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pation. There appear to be factors, for ex- 
ample, in music, dramatics, painting, and 
the graphic arts, which are not adequately 
covered by the present group of tests. It is 
also anticipated that the present 21 job ele- 
ments may be refined and revised on the 
basis of future experience. Тһе present 
FACT Battery does include, however, all of 
the intellectual factors which the authors 
have been able to identify and define, on 
the basis of the study of a wide variety of 
occupations. 


Contents 


Below are given brief descriptions of each 
of the 21 job element aptitude tests compris- 
ing the FACT Battery. Sixteen of the tests 
are in paper and pencil multiple-choice 
form. The other five are performance tests. 
Four of the performance tests involve only 
the making of marks on test booklets. The 
fifth requires carving patterns in pieces of 
chalk. In general, the tests are based on the 
finding that better predictions can be ob- 
tained from several short tests each includ- 
ing certain unique factors rather than a few 
longer tests. 

FACT 1. Inspection—This test measures 
ability to spot flaws or imperfections in a 
series of articles quickly and accurately. 
The test was designed to measure the type 
of ability required in inspecting finished or 
semifinished manufactured items. The 
items consist of a series of small parts, identi- 
cal except that some are perfect; i.e, eX- 
actly like the correct sample as given, and 
some are imperfect or different in some re- 
spect from the sample. The small parts to 
be identified are a series of articles which 
might be produced and need to be inspected 
in a factory. 

FACT 2. Coding—This test measures 
speed and accuracy of coding typical office 
information. A high score can be obtained 
either by learning the codes quickly or by 
speed in performing a simple clerical task. 
The items include sets of names and code 
numbers used to identify them. The task 
consists of quickly committing these codes to 
memory and identifying them in mixed 
order and in combination with other codes 
used throughout the test. The test is pri- 
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marily a measure of speed and accuracy in 
learning and recording the type of codes 
used in the performance of simple clerical 
operations. 

FACT 8. Memory—This test measures 
ability to remember the codes learned in 
test 2 (Coding). The test consists of a list 
of the words for which code numbers were 
provided in the Coding Test, and the task 
is to remember and designate the correct 
code for each word. This is a measure of 
ability to remember information of the type 
required for various kinds of work involving 
forming new associations between ideas 
represented by words or symbols. 

FACT 4. Precision—This test measures 
speed and accuracy in making very small 
circular finger movements with one hand 
and with both hands working together. 
The test samples ability to do precision 
work with small objects. This is a measure 
of finger dexterity and the ability to accom- 
plish tasks in the manipulation of very small 
objects such as is required in the manufac- 
ture of intricate pieces of equipment con- 
sisting of many tiny parts. 

FACT 5. Assembly—This test measures 
ability to "see" how an object would look 
when put together according to instructions, 
without having an actual model to work 
with. 'The test samples ability to visualize 
the appearance of an object from a number 
of separate parts. The items consist of a 
picture of a number of disassembled parts 
required for a small piece of equipment. 
This picture is followed by a series of pic- 
tures of completed objects. The task is to 
identify the object which is assembled in 
accordance with the directions from the 
Separate pieces given in the first picture. 
All of the assemblies use the pieces shown, 
but there is just one object in the series 
which assembles them in the correct way. 
This is a measure of the type of spatial 
visualization required for certain types of 
engineering and mechanical operations. 

FACT 6.  Scales—This test measures 
Speed and accuracy in reading scales, graphs, 
and charts. The test samples scale-reading 
of the type required in engineering and 
Similar occupations. The test is divided 
into three parts. The first is a graph 
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showing a number of curves expressed in 
terms of temperature and minutes. The 
items consist of reading the chart correctly 
in both dimensions. The second and third 
parts show a chart having both rectangular 
and polar coordinates. The items require 
that the examinee locate a point on the basis 
of information regarding circular or angular 
position in terms of degrees and also dis- 
tance from the center of the circle in terms 
of a scale shown on a radius and represent- 
ing concentric circles. He then determines 
the position of this point in terms of the 
horizontal and vertical scales and reports it 
by selecting the correct coordinates for the 
point from several that are given as choices. 
This measures the ability to perform work 
involving the reading of graphs and coor- 
dinate scales. 

FACT 7. Coordination—This perform- 
ance test consists of a series of circular paths. 
The task is to trace the paths with a pencil 
starting at a given point in the center and 
working toward the outside of the circle 
being careful to keep the pencil mark within 
the white paths and not to touch the sides 
of the paths at any time. The test measures 
ability to coordinate hand and arm move- 
ments. It involves the ability to control 
movements in a smooth and accurate man- 
ner when these movements must be con- 
tinually guided and readjusted in accord- 
ance with observations of their results. "This 
is a measure of ability to make rotary arm 
movements with precision and the ability 
to make corrections and adjustments re- 
quired to keep the movements accurate. — 

FACT 8. Judgment and Comprehension 
—This test measures ability to read with 
understanding, and to use good judgment 
in practical situations. The items consist 
of a series of paragraphs each of which is 
followed by a number of questions regard- 
ing information conveyed in the paragraphs. 
The task is to select from multiple-choice 
items the statements which best answer 
questions based on the facts given in the 
paragraph. The statements are not worded 
as in the paragraphs, but restate the in- 
formation in another form, or require in- 
ferences or interpretations. 

FACT 9. Arithmetic—This test measures 
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skill in working with numbers. The items 
include only counting and the four funda- 
mental operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The job ele- 
ment measured is merely speed and accuracy 
of performing simple numerical operations 
rather than arithmetic reasoning or the 
understanding of mathematical concepts or 
terms. These latter factors are measured 
by the Reasoning Test. 

FACT 10. Patterns—This test measures 
ability to reproduce simple pattern outlines 
in a precise and accurate way. Part of the 
test requires the ability to sketch a pattern 
as it would look if it were turned over. The 
items consist of a series of patterns drawn on 
sections of graph paper. The task consists 
of starting at a given point and reproducing 
this pattern assuming it were turned upside 
down. This performance test is more com- 
plex factorially than most of the tests in the 
battery but its practical and simple nature 
suggested that it be retained as a measure 
of spatial ability. 

FACT 11. Components—This test meas- 
ures ability to identify important compo- 
nent parts. "The samples used are line draw- 
ings and blueprint sketches. It is believed 
this performance should be representative 
of ability to identify components in other 
types of complex situations. The items 
include a series of simple geometric shapes 
which are presented in various complex 
geometric patterns which include a variety 
of other geometric shapes. The task is to 
identify the one of the five simple geometric 
shapes used in each of the drawings. This 
isa measure of ability to identify and recog- 
nize a component part in a complex setting. 
It emphasizes the ability to break through 
a specific set or approach and see a problem 
in a new light. 

FACT 12. Tables—This test measures 
performance in reading two types of tables. 
The first consists entirely of numbers; the 
second contains only words and letters of 
the alphabet. The test is divided into two 
parts. In each part there is a two-way table. 
The examinee is given one of the listings in 
the column at the left and one for the top 
row and reads off the corresponding listing 
from the body of the table. He completes 
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the task by noting to which of the five 
choices this answer corresponds. In Part 
I all of the listings are in numerical form 
and the table entries are listed in order of 
magnitude. In Part II the listings are 
words or letters and the entries are arranged 
alphabetically. 

FACT 13. Mechanics—This test measures 
understanding of mechanical principles and 
ability to analyze mechanical movements. 
The items include detailed diagrams of 
gears, springs, and other mechanical devices 
showing how one part relates to another in 
order to operate the device. The task is to 
choose the correct answer from five choices 
given in answer to the questions regarding 
the operation of the device. This is a 
measure of the examinee’s ability to under- 
stand how mechanical devices function from 
a study of the diagram without explanation. 

FACT 14. Expression—This test meas- 
ures feeling for and knowledge of correct 
English. The test samples certain com- 
munication tasks involved in getting ideas 
across in writing and talking. Тһе test 
consists of two parts. Part I, Grammatical 
Usage, presents a list of short sentences in- 
volving various principles of grammar. The 
task is to indicate whether the sentence is 
grammatically correct or incorrect. Part Il, 
Sentence Structure, consists of sets of items 
each containing three different ways of ex- 
pressing the same sentence. The task is to 
select the sentence which is best and the one 
which is worst from the standpoint of 
clarity and smoothness of expression. 

FACT 15. Vocabulary—This test meas: 
ures knowledge of the meaning of words 
selected with emphasis on such fields as 
literature, fine arts, and music. Each test 
words of these types tends to emphasize the 
is a synonym of the test word. The use of 
words of these types tends to emphasize the 
unique factor being measured by the Vo- 
cabulary Test, namely, word knowledge ac 
quired from reading and other cultural 
influences, and to reduce the amount 0 
overlap with such tests as Reasoning an 
Judgment and Comprehension. A high 
score tends to indicate ability to select the 
right word to convey an idea. 

FACT 16. Reasoning—This test measur 
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the types of ability to translate ideas and 
operations presented in sentence form into 
brief symbolic notation of the type used in 
high school and college mathematics. It 
also includes the understanding of certain 
basic mathematical concepts. In order to 
confine the test as much as possible to the 
unique factor being measured, the items are 
written to exclude almost completely both 
skill in performing advanced mathematical 
manipulative operations and the type of 
simple numerical operations included in 
FACT 9, Arithmetic. 

FACT 17. Planning—This test measures 
the ability to plan, organize, and schedule. 
The items consist of preparing plans in out- 
line form using steps presented in scrambled 
order. It is necessary to foresee the prob- 
lems which may arise and to anticipate the 
best order for carrying out the various steps. 
The items are in two stage form. First the 
examinee places the steps in the order he 
thinks is best. He then answers multiple- 
choice questions which make it possible to 
determine whether the order he selects 
agrees with the keyed answers. 

FACT 18. Ingenuity—This test measures 
creativity or inventiveness in devising in- 
genious procedures, equipment, or presenta- 
tions. Each test item contains a description 
of a problem situation calling for an in- 
genious solution. Some aspects of the solu- 
tion are given in the item but in each case 
the key word or words which include the 
crucial idea are left blank. Five choices for 
filling in this word or words are shown in 
skeleton form. Each choice has a space for 
each letter in the word and also includes the 
first and last letter of a series of words, one 
of which is the key word. Thus the in- 
dividual is required to think of the solution 
rather than recognize it but is usually able 
to get immediate confirmation or correction 
by noting whether it fits in with the letters 
and spaces given in one of the choices. 

FACT 19. Alertness—This test measures 
the ability to size up a situation and notice 
that a dangerous situation exists or that 
some specific action is needed. ‘The test 
consists of a number of pictures in each of 
Which five objects or locations have been 
designated with a letter. The task is to see 
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what needs to be done first to remedy the 
situation and mark the corresponding letter. 
The test is speeded so as to obtain a measure 
of alertness in hazardous or emergency situa- 
tions. 

FACT 20. Tapping—This test measures 
the ability to tap out patterns using the 
eight fingers on the individual’s two hands. 
This is a performance test using a printed 
test booklet. There are several separately 
timed sections arranged in order of increas- 
ing difficulty. Each section is scored in 
terms of speed and accuracy. The test is 
designed to include the aptitudes required 
in learning to type or to use an adding 
machine. 

FACT 21. Carving—This is a perform- 
ance test which measures the ability to carve 
specified patterns in rectangular pieces of 
a special type of chalk with a small knife. 
The score is based on the accuracy with 
which the patterns are followed and the 
number of sections of the pattern completed 
within the time allowed. Carving tests have 
been found by other investigators to make 
an important contribution to predictions of 
success in dental school training. It is ex- 
pected that this test would also have predic- 
tive value for performance in surgical and 
artistic activities. 


Administration and Scoring 


The 21 tests of the FACT Battery require 
7 hours and 15 minutes of working time or 
an average of about 20 minutes each. At 
the present time 14 of the tests are available 
in individual test booklets. As noted 
earlier, the remaining 7 tests are now ready 
for production as individual test booklets. 

In addition, the 21 tests are currently be- 
ing divided into two single-booklet batteries 
of 14 tests each. One battery will include 
the tests intended as predictors for occupa- 
tions requiring or ordinarily employing per- 
sons with college training. The other bat- 
tery will include the tests intended as pre- 
dictors for occupations usually entered di- 
rectly after completing high school. 

Each of these latter two batteries is de- 
signed to be administered in a single school 
day. Special answer sheets for each battery 
are being designed for use with the Iowa 
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Electronic Scoring Machine so that the re- 
sponses for either of the 14 test batteries 
may be entered on the front and back of a 
single answer sheet. 

Thus, the ultimate plan is to provide all 
tests in the convenient self-scoring forms 
and, alternately, in an economical reusable 
booklet for use in school-wide central-scor- 
ing programs. 

In designing each test, consideration was 
given to insuring that the administrative 
directions, practice exercises, and time limits 
used were best adapted to obtain valid meas- 
ures of the specific job element involved. A 
few of the tests are definitely speeded and 
require precise timing for best results. Most 
of them are power tests which allow suffi- 
cient time so that more than 90 per cent 
complete all the items. Two of the tests 
have no time limits. On these tests, Judg- 
ment and Comprehension and Expression, 
the examinee is given as much time as he 
needs to finish. 

The raw scores on all tests are converted 
directly to stanine scores. These simple, 
single-digit scores incorporate within the 
standard scores used for all of the tests the 
basic norms which provide direct compara- 
bility for the results from the various tests. 
The lowest 4 per cent of Pittsburgh High 
School seniors receive stanine scores of 1, the 
middle 20 per cent scores of 5, and the 
highest 4 per cent, scores of 9. The com- 
bined scores for predicting occupational 
success are also reported on the same stanine 
scale. In combining scores from various 
combinations of the tests for predicting 
success in a specific occupation, the several 
tests for a particular occupation are all 
weighted equally. Experience in making 
predictions with large groups such as were 
used in the aircrew classification testing pro- 
gram suggest that in the absence of follow- 
up data on very large samples the assigning 
of equal weights to the tests used for predic- 
tion is likely to give the most stable results. 

The basic standardization group included 
more than 1,600 high school seniors repre- 
sentative of all of the graduating seniors of 
the class of 1953 in the Pittsburgh Public 
High Schools. The Director of Research of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, Charles E. 
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Manwiller, reports that the Pittsburgh 
school population tends to be about average 
in terms of national norms. Although the 
basic stanines are presented as referring to 
a typical American city, Pittsburgh, rather 
than as truly representative of the nation as 
a whole, it is believed that the stanine scores 
will represent a meaningful standard for 
comparison for persons tested in all sections 
of the country. Separate percentile scores 
for males and females in this standardiza- 
tion group are provided for the more pre- 
cise interpretation of an individual's scores. 


Reliability 


Although the reliability coefficient for a 
specific test in a multifactor test battery in 
which the scores are combined to make 
predictions is not crucial, it is desirable that 
all of the tests have at least a moderate 
degree of reliability. The reliability соећ- 
cients for the tests of the FACT Battery were 
obtained either from separately timed halves 
or from equivalent forms except for the two 
tests in which all examinees were allowed 
to complete all of the items on the tests. 
The reliability coefficients obtained in this 
way contain no spurious increment of the 
type which results from comparing scores 
on odd and even items. Inflated coefficients 
are obtained from the use of the Spearman- 
Brown method whenever some persons do 
not complete all the items they could 
answer correctly on a test even though the 
time limit is fairly adequate for most people 
and the test is primarily a power test. The 
median reliability coefficient for the first 14 
tests is 0.76. On the basis of results from 
experimental forms for the seven new tests 
it is estimated that for all 21 tests the me 
dian reliability coefficient will be between 
0.80 and 0.85. Reliability coefficients have 
also been computed for a number of the 
combined occupational stanine scores. The 
reliability coefficients for nine fairly repre 
sentative combined scores ranged from 0.83 
to 0.93 with a median of 0.87 for the initial 
14 test battery. The median reliability co” 
efficients should be higher for the 21 test 
battery. 

It is not recommended that these short 
tests be used as a basis for guidance or selec- 
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tion procedures involving multiple cut-off 
methods. Since the individual is accepted 
or rejected on each test in turn, sampling 
errors on one test cannot be compensated. 
by others, and a substantial degree of relia- 
bility is needed at all cut-off points used at 
any time on each test. In such cases where 
more reliable measures are needed, it is 
recommended that two forms of the par- 
ticular test be used. In most cases, as noted 
above, this will require only about forty 
minutes of testing time. Combined scores 
of satisfactory reliability for guidance pur- 
poses can be obtained for most occupations 
by using only a single form of each of the 
appropriate tests. 


Validity 


The aim of the FACT Battery is to pro- 
vide accurate predictions of success in edu- 
cational courses and occupations. Only a 
limited amount of data are currently avail- 
able involving direct follow-up validation of 
the tests in this battery. Because of the 
difficulties of comparing the scores made by 
heterogenous groups of job incumbents with 
those made by high school students or job 
applicants, the basic approach to obtaining 
validation data for the FACT Battery has 
been in terms of the follow-up on to the job 
and into advanced schools of persons tested 
in the guidance situation in high school. 


As a preliminary study of this type a 
follow-up was made on the group of 1,650 
high school seniors included in the stand- 
ardization group in Pittsburgh. Responses 
were obtained from 1,427 members of this 
group. These 1,427 persons were found to 
have entered 87 occupations or training 
courses. In a booklet on Interpreting Test 
Scores published in 1956, [7] the mean 
stanines on the 14 aptitude classification 
tests were reported for high school graduates 
who had entered each of 23 occupations ap- 
proximately one year earlier, and indicated 
that they were currently satisfied and suc- 
cessful in this occupation. These groups 
contained between five and sixty persons. 
In a similar table mean stanines on the tests 
were reported for members of this group 
who were in nineteen specific training 
courses and reported after approximately 
one year that they were satisfied and success- 
ful. The numbers in these groups ranged 
from five to forty-three. In TABLE 1 these 
mean scores are reported for a few of the 
larger occupational and training course 
groups. The mean scores of the engineer- 
ing students are of interest in that their six 
highest scores are on the six tests included 
in the composite for the engineer stanine. 
These means range from 6.8 to 7.2. The 
rows of data for secretary and stenographer 
indicate that their patterns of scores are 
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quite similar. Itis known that the titles of 
stenographer and secretary are used inter- 
changeably in various types of organizations. 
There appears to be a clear-cut differentia- 
tion between the secretary-stenographer 
group and the typist group, the latter being 
approximately one stanine lower on the 
relevant tests for secretary. 

These results have set the pattern for a 
series of one, five, ten and twenty-year fol- 
low-ups planned for the very much larger 
autumn 1957 National Standardization 
Group. The study now being conducted by 
Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth P. 
Hagen inyolving a follow-up of men tested 
with the 20 tests of the aircrew classifica- 
tion battery 12 years earlier should be very 
helpful in establishing procedures and 
selecting criteria. 

A. secondary aim of the FACT Battery is 
to provide descriptive information regard- 
ing the individuals tested. The use of care- 
fully defined job elements gives this descrip- 
tive data a more direct type of meaning 
than is usually available from factor scores. 
This enables the individual to learn about 
himself in terms which he can interpret 
when special situations require new predic- 
tions. 


Use of the FACT Battery in Counseling 


In order to facilitate the use of the FACT 
Battery in counseling three special features 
of the battery are brought to the attention 
of counselors. "These features are as follows: 


1. Based on validation data available for 
both these tests and similar tests, and 
authors have proposed specific com- 
binations of test scores for predicting 
success in 30 broad occupational 
groups. Although with the data avail- 
able at the present time it must be 
recognized that the judgments pre- 
sented are fallible, it seems likely that 
these combinations which are based on 
a thorough and systematic review of 
findings from many relevant studies 
will be more stable and better pre- 
dictors than combinations somewhat 
more intuitively arrived at by coun- 
selors and students. Such a procedure 
appears defensible only as a temporary 
expedient while adequate follow-up 
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validation data are being collected and 
analyzed. However, it is not expected 
that these follow-up data will result in 
large changes in the sets of test scores 
recommended for combination to ob- 
tain predictions for the various occu- 
pational groups. 


. A frequently neglected aspect of pre- 


diction is the level of the predictive 
score needed for success in a particular 
training course or occupation. In 
TABLE 2 is shown a chart based on the 
tentative data available which estab- 
lishes for each occupation the range of 
occupational stanines within which an 
individual can be encouraged to enter 
or prepare for that occupation. It is 
suggested that persons falling in the 
shaded areas on TABLE 2, should not 
be encouraged to enter that particular 
occupation. Eighty per cent of the 
persons who have entered and were 
successfully engaged in the occupation 
one year after graduation from high 
school are included at the right of the 
shaded area. In the cases of farmer, 
humanities professor, mathematician, 
physicist, airplane pilot, psychologist, 
and social scientist, not even tentative 
data were available. To complete the 
table, estimates based on other infor- 
mation have been included for these 
occupations. It will be noted that the 
lowest minimum occupational stanine 
is indicated for “salesperson” (8—) 
and the highest minimum occupational 
stanine is indicated for "engineer" 
(7+). In making comparisons in this 
table it should be remembered that 
the various occupational stanines are 
based on different test score composites. 
It is especially noteworthy that two- 
thirds of the persons who were suc 
cessfully completing a year of college 
work in engineering and were satisfie 

with their choice had engineer stanines 
of 8 or 9. Nearly 90 per cent had 
stanines of 7, 8, or 9. 


. An important feature of the FACT 


Battery is the immediate usefulness to 
the individual tested of the description 
which the test scores provide in terms 
of the samples of his performance m 
volved in the measurement of each jo 

element. The final choice of an occu 
pation should never be based on the 
results from aptitude testing alone. 
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Therefore, in combining information 
about aptitudes with other estimates 
of interests, personality factors, and 
experiences in school courses, arid in 
performing specific tasks and jobs, it 
1s especially useful to have the infor- 
mation regarding aptitudes in such a 
form that the individual can predict 
not only his overall likelihood of suc- 
cess in an occupation, but the specific 
elements and tasks in the occupation 
in which he will be especially strong 
or especially weak. 


Counseling is both difficult and impor- 
tant. -In connection with a recent follow- 
up study [7] the authors found that 16 per 
cent of the group who entered specific jobs 
after graduating from high school were un- 
successful or dissatisfied with their jobs. 
Similarly, 11 per cent of the group who en- 
tered college or some other type of advanced 
school to train for a specific occupation were 
unsuccessful or dissatisfied. If one takes a 
broad view as to the function of counseling 
all of these failures may be classified as coun- 
seling failures. About two-thirds of the 
persons entering jobs and half of those en- 
tering training involved individuals whose 
failures could have been predicted on the 
basis of the aptitude test scores alone. The 


aim of the multifactor test batteries is to 
assist counselors in eliminating all such 
failures. It is hoped that the extensive 
follow-up program with the new FACT Bat- 
tery will contribute to this aim. 
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COMMENTS 


A TEST CONSTRUCTOR'S lot, if I may para- 
phrase Gilbert and Sullivan, is not a 
happy one. Like a writer of books, he is 
an author, he spends a great deal of time 
in preliminary planning, preparing drafts, 
revising them, trying them out, and revising 
them again. After two, three, or four years 
of such work the author of a book sees his 
work appear in print, but for the test 
author the preliminary work usually con- 
tinues for two or three times as long. When 
the book appears, it may be praised, 
slighted, or condemned, but hardly criti- 
cized as prematurely published; when 
finally published, the test, on the other 
hand, is almost invariably greeted with the 
criticism that not enough data have been 
collected and analyzed to justify the pub- 
lication or the recommended use. Authors 
of books rarely have their products criti- 
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cized on ethical grounds; test authors are 
very likely to find the legitimacy of their 
offspring questioned. 

The FACTS Battery, which Flanagan has 
precisely and. objectively described, is no 
exception. In the 1956 Annual Review of 
Psychology [1:178] Cronbach referred to 
the publication of its manual as "a step 
backward” because of the paucity and ir- 
relevance of the preliminary validation 
data. Writing at about the same time, 
Thorndike and Hagen stated that “little 
evidence of the validity of the specific tests 
is offered. The basis for the recommen 
dations appears to be largely the author's 
judgment, supported by collateral evidence 
from other tests bearing some resemblance 
to his. Most psychologists would take ёх 
ception to the sweeping interpretations 
based on such limited and indirect evidenc? 
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[2:255]. Both of these authorities were 
critical of the battery specifically because 
its claimed usefulness is not supported by 
sufficient evidence: in other words, they 
believe it was published prematurely. 

When is a test, or a test battery, ready 
for publication? How much data must one 
publish, and how cautious must statements 
concerning usefulness be? Cronbach was 
chairman of an APA committee which 
wrestled with these problems several years 
ago in preparing the publication on Tech- 
nical Recommendations for Psychological 
Tests, and is well aware of how difficult 
it is to decide just when a test is sufficiently 
well supported by data to justify publica- 
tion as a useful tool. In considéring the 
FACTS Battery, then, our question must 
be, does the accusation of premature pub- 
lication and unduly sweeping claims mean 
that the battery is not to be used by coun- 
selors? Our question must also be, just 
how sweeping are the claims? 

In discussing the validity of his battery 
in the present paper Flanagan points out 
that the two first validation studies, by 
Latham and Volkin, were part of the pre- 
liminary work which led to the develop- 
ment of the battery published in 1953. In 
the manual, however, the validity discus- 
sion on page 10 refers to Volkin's study as 
the data source without pointing out that 
this involves using data derived from the 
preliminary battery which preceded the 
development of the published battery. 
There is therefore justification for the ac- 
cusation that the manual is sketchy and 
misleading if one reads it unquestionably. 
But it should be added, now, that the 
manual was followed in 1956 by data from 
a new validation study based on the pub- 
lished tests, discussed in the paper preced- 
ing these comments. The manual stated 
that “It should be emphasized that addi- 
tional follow-up studies are needed to de- 
termine the predictive value of the pres- 
ent combined vocational aptitude scores,” 
and three years later one such study was 
published. Flanagan calls it an “initial 
study” and states that further studies of 
this type are being undertaken to provide 
additional occupational norms based on 
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the post-school occupations of boys and 
girls tested while still in school. 

This procedure is reminiscent of what 
took place during World War II, when the 
Air Force decided that pilots were to be 
selected on the basis of tests which were, 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, still in an ex- 
perimental stage and lacking in validity 
data. Flanagan and his staff got out their 
crystal ball and assigned weights to the most 
promising looking experimental tests, 
thus obtaining stanines which determined 
whether or not a man went to pilot train- 
ing. But they also followed those men up 
to see what happened to them and how 
good the tests and guessed weights turned 
out to be. They proved to be not too far 
off, not too different from the empirical 
weights. The reason, of course, was good 
job analysis work which led to the deci- 
sions concerning the preliminary, arbitrary, 
weights. 

Now it is of course true that having been 
a good guesser once under emergency con- 
ditions, when guessing by someone was es- 
sential, does not justify guessing a second 
time when there is no emergency. The 
question is, was there an emergency? 

Flanagan has made it clear that his norm- 
ing and validation plan is an unusual one. 
He might properly have called it unique. 
Unlike the authors of the GATB, he ap- 
parently decided not to do his occupational 
norming the easy way (in so for as any way 
is easy) by testing persons employed in the 
occupations being studied. Since the tests 
were to be used in counseling high school 
students about later careers, he chose the 
difficult but only proper way: testing the 
boys and girls while in school and getting 
later occupational data. This is a more 
difficult method and goal than settling for 
educational norms and validities, as was 
done by the DAT authors, or for factor 
"validity" (purity) as was done by Guilford 
and others. 

Obtaining the cooperation of school of- 
ficials in the large scale administration of 
unpublished, experimental tests is very dif- 
ficult; it is difficult enough with published 
tests of known validity. In this sense, then, 
Flanagan (like amy other test author) pre- 
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sumably faced something of an emergency. 
Perhaps getting cooperation in his own 
community for preliminary studies, and 
then publishing on the basis of limited data 
with the declared intention of getting the 
additional needed data, is the best way 
available to a test author seeking to do a 
scientific and professional job of test devel- 
opment. It is easy for test specialists who 
do not publish tests to criticize this method, 
but as а test specialist who now specializes 
in criticism I prefer to recognize the very 
real problems faced by test constructors—as 
one who may want to publish a test some- 
day myself, I doubt whether I can comfort- 
ably throw the first, or even third, stone. 

The real proof, then, lies in the continu- 
ing accumulation and publishing of evi- 
dence. Flanagan points out that his thirty 
broad occupational groups and aptitude 
scores may be based on faulty judgment, 
but he declares his intention to check the 
judgment by collecting a large mass of data 
during 1957, and he has published data 
accumulated before and since publication 
of his battery. 

With this long introduction, let us turn 
to a few brief comments on the tests, de- 
signed to help with the judgment of 
whether or not they deserve preliminary, 
tentative, use and the accumulation of more 
data. The “job elements approach” is to 
be commended, for it is an ingenious com- 
bination of job analysis methods and factor 
analysis concepts; one could wish for de- 
tailed publication of the data on the “thirty- 
five typical occupations” analysed, so that 
one could evaluate the method and its 
results, How, for example, does it differ 
in method and results from the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales and the func- 
tional analysis of occupations of the USES? 
The recognition, in the manual and in the 
article, of the need for empirical validation 
is also to be commended. 

The tests themselves show considerable 
ingenuity. Instead of merely copying the 
types of items previously found useful in 
other research, Flanagan has devised new 
item-types designed to measure the job ele- 
ments previously identified. In doing this 
he has, obviously, built on experience with 
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older item-types. The Inspection Test and 
the Patterns Test may be mentioned as il- 
lustrations, together with the newer Alert- 
ness Test. Unfortunately, the printing of 
some of the tests is not attractive, and there- 
fore perhaps not as effective as it might be: 
the paper seems of poor quality, in most 
instances looking slightly browned with age 
(perhaps inevitable when self-marking car- 
bon is used); and the typography is not very 
pleasing, sometimes seeming crowded. The 
impact of a day of testing with such mate- 
rials might be bad, but not having tried 
them that way I may be giving a purely 
personal reaction. 

It is worth noting that even though the 
battery as a whole takes two school days, 
or one school day if one uses just the high- 
level-occupation or just the low-level-occu- 
pation tests, the various tests do not cor- 
relate with each other any more than .50, 
and the median intercorrelation is 0.29. 
This is very good for a multifactor battery, 
especially one which has not been factori- 


ally refined by repeated analysis and re- ` 


designing. 

In summary, the FACTS Battery is an 
ingeniously constructed battery based on 
excellent preliminary experience in large 
scale test development work. Its printing 
may leave something to be desired, but this 
is a minor problem. The proposed valida- 
tion method, which has so far been carried 
out in a small but nonetheless consistent 
and persistent way, is the only instance of 
the use of this uniquely sound method of 
occupational test development with multi- 
factor guidance tests. It should be the 
universal method, although not necessarily 
the only one. The test author shows a rec- 
ognition of the need for empirical valida- 
tion and reminds his readers of this need, 
even while suggesting the marking of sweep. 
ing inferences from limited evidence. That 
fact that he plans to collect and make avail- 
able the needed empirical data for this 
otherwise sound battery leads this reviewer 
to conclude that the author's work deserves 
support. The sophisticated users of tests 
in counseling and selection will be саш 
tious in making interpretations and predic 
tions from the FACTS stanines, but will 
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welcome the checking of his judgments 


1. Cronbach, L. J. Assessment of individual dif- 
ferences. In Farnsworth, P. R., & McNemar, Q. 


against Flanagan’s, and the farsighted re- 

е * 5 Д (Eds). Annual review o; chology, Stanford: 
searcher will recognize that here is a bat- ана University Gee 136. Беан 
tery which deserves further investigation 2 phoma К. L., & Hagen, Elizabeth. Measure- 
, AT € EP A ment and evaluation in psychology and educa- 
and validation.—-DoNaArp E. SUPER tion. New York: Wiley, е 


Looking Forward to Seeing Yov in Detroit 


at the 1957 APGA CONVENTION 


April 14-18, Statler Hotel 


Looking for new areas of interest in guidance and personnel? 


Theme of the Convention is “The Individual’s Role and 
Industrial Change.” Full use will be made of the indus- 
trial setting: Top industrial leaders will appear on the 
program and conventioneers will get an opportunity to see 
for themselves what guidance resources industry has to 
offer. Integrated into the program will be tours to the 
giant industries of the area. 


Looking for new ideas, materials, and other aids? 


Plan to visit the exhibits—a significant feature of the Annual 
Convention. You will find an excellent coverage of texts, 
tests, and other materials, and may place your orders on 


the spot. 


Looking for a new position? Seeking candidates for vacancies? 
The APGA Placement Service will operate at the Conven- 


tion, providing a center for employers seeking candidates 
and for members interested in new positions in the guid- 
ance and personnel profession. Take advantage of these 


facilities! 
Plan to arrive early. The first tour is scheduled for 1:00 P.w., Sunday, 
April 14. 
If you have not already received pre-registration material, request it now 


from APGA Headquarters, 1534 “Q” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. We 
cordially invite you to attend the outstanding guidance event of the year. 


April, 1957 
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Women Graduates of Cooperative Work- ` 
Study Programs on the College Level 


WANDA MOSBACKER 


Т SYSTEM of cooperative education, 
often cited as the most outstanding con- 
tribution to higher education in the twen- 
tieth century, is best defined as [3] 


that type of curriculum which includes alterna- 
tion of regularly scheduled instructional periods 
in school and periods of employment in busi- 
ness or industry with definite provision for in- 
tegrating work experience into the total educa- 
tion of the student. 


From time to time since the introduction 
of the plan fifty years ago, the question has 
arisen as to how valuable cooperative work 
experience has been to those who gradu- 
ated. Although the earnings of the students 
on cooperative jobs are an important by- 
product, they are nevertheless of secondary 
importance; the balanced training achieved 
through cooperative work experience is of 
primary importance. Many persons who 
do not understand the basic philosophy of 
the cooperative programs associate this sys- 
tem of education mainly with the idea of 
partial or total support which it provides. 
The cooperative system as it operates at the 
college level, however, is more than a plan 
to finance an education for students of 
limited means. The earnings are, of course, 
valuable, and on this point there is little 
question. It is regarding the educational 
values that there is much speculation. To 
coordinators who counsel undergraduate 
students in the cooperative programs and 
who act as liaison officers between the 
schools and businesses, there seems to be 
little doubt that the often-cited advantages 
of cooperative education actually do exist. 
These advantages are usually based on as- 
sumptions which appear obvious but which 
have not been proved by objective analysis. 

A recent follow-up study of all the 


WawpA MosBAckrR is Coordinator for Women 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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women graduates of the cooperative pro- 
grams at the University of Cincinnati, the 
birthplace in 1906 of the cooperative system, 
of education 171, lends strong support to 
the premise that cooperative education. 
makes a definite contribution to the stu- ` 
dent's preparation for responsible perma: и 
nent employment and for success in terms of 
service and social usefulness. The follow- 
up study was limited to the women gradu- 
ates of the cooperative programs at the 
University of Cincinnati. Although the 
cooperative system was introduced at the 
University of Cincinnati in 1906, women 
were not admitted to all of the cooperative 
programs until almost twenty years later. 
In all, 8967 men and 577 women have re- 
ceived degrees from the cooperative courses 
at the University of Cincinnati. The fol- - 
low-up study was planned to determine 
what these 577 women graduates have been 
doing since receiving their degrees and to 
learn what they think of the cooperative 
program they followed in college. i 
A questionnaire was formulated with two 
principal objectives in mind: 1. How 9 
the lives of the women graduates of the co- 
operative courses at the University of Cin- _ 
cinnati compare with those of other college 
graduates and with the population of the 
United States as a whole? 2. In the light 
of experience, how valuable do the gradi 
ates think the cooperative program ha 
been?! 
The questionnaire was mailed to all o 
the women graduates of the соорегай 
courses at the University of Cincinnati. 
was to be returned unsigned, and it 
not coded in any way for identificatio 
Three hundred and six replies were Ye 


!For purposes of comparison with evaluati 
studies at other educational institutions, severa, 50 
the specific questions about the co-operative wo) 
were patterned after those used in two earlier 20% 
low-up studies, one at Rochester Athenaeum i 
Mechanics Institute (3) and one at Fenn College 
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ceived,—i.e., a 55.6 per cent of the total net 
sample. The numbers returned by colleges 
were as follows (the numbers in paren- 
theses indicate the percentage of those sent 
out): 


College of Business Ad- 
ministration 

College of Applied Arts 

College of Engineering 


205 (63.0%) 
86 (42.5% 
15 (62.5%) 


A comparison of the questionnaires sent in 
response to the first mailing and those re- 
turned in response to the second indicated 
a marked similarity. It is recognized that 
those who respond to questionnaires are 
more apt to be those who are the most satis- 
fied or the most dissatisfied with the topic 
or situation being questioned. The fact 
that there was only a 42.5 per cent return 
of questionnaires by graduates of the Col- 
lege of Applied Arts leaves some doubt 
about non-correspondents. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that the sample on which the 
study is based for the College of Business 
Administration, the College of Engineering, 
and the total response is a workable repre- 
sentation of all the women graduates of the 
cooperative programs at the University of 
Cincinnati. Also it is believed that the 
rapport which the coordinators, the deans, 
and the faculties of the three colleges have 
with most of the women graduates is ex- 
ceptionally good. ‘Therefore it is believed 
that the graduates have expressed with con- 
siderable accuracy their feelings about the 
cooperative programs at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


Questionnaire Results 


On the whole, the picture presented by 
the 306 women graduates of the cooperative 
colleges is very encouraging and stimulat- 
ing. When compared to all women college 
graduates in the United States, the salaries 
of the graduates of the cooperative colleges 
of the University of Cincinnati average 
higher; and the number of graduates who 
are working as proprietors, managers, €X- 
€cutives, and professional workers compares 
very favorably to the national average for 
women [2]. Also, contrasted to the women 
college graduates throughout the United 
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States, it seems that the women graduates 
of the cooperative courses either had more 
chances to marry or were more interested in 
marriage than the average college coed, for 
only 23.3 per cent of the women cooperative 
graduates never married as compared to 31 
per cent for women college graduates 
throughout the United States [2]. 'The 
survey indicates, moreover, that once mar- 
ried they tend to stay that way. The per- 
centage of women in the United States 
living alone as divorcees, widows, or through 
separation is 22 per cent [2]; for graduates 
of the cooperative colleges it is 1.3 per cent. 
For college women throughout the United 
States this figure is 9 per cent [2]. Although 
proportionally more of the married gradu- 
ates of the cooperative colleges are having 
families than the United States population, 
the families are more likely to be small or 
medium-sized. 

In so far as the survey was able to meas- 
ure political activity, only one graduate 
had run for public office, but a much 
greater number proportionally than the 
national average voted. 

Five of the graduates replying to the 
questionnaire were or are in the Armed 
Services. All are commissioned officers; 
the highest ranks attained are those of 
Lieutenant Commander in the United 
States Navy and Captain in the Air Force. 
Three more of the graduates served as Red 
Gross Workers during World War II. 

Twenty-six and eight-tenths per cent of 
the graduates of the College of Business 
Administration, 15.1 per cent of the College 
of Applied Arts, and 40 per cent of the 
College of Engincering have taken addi- 
tional college work since graduation. 


Reaction of Graduates 

In the world of education, just as in the 
business world, one measure of success is 
the number of satisfied customers; the 
number of graduates who are still pleased 
with their choice of college and college 
EE 

A follow-up study 
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course should be a measure with a certain 
amount of validity. In their report on col- 
lege graduates in the United States, Have- 
mann and West [2] present the following 
statement in this connection: 


This does not mean that the testimonials or 
complaints of former students can be taken as 
the final verdict on the value of higher educa- 
tion as practiced in the United States. A testi- 
monial might mean only that the graduate was 
taught in college to be smug about his own 
learning and accomplishments, not that he was 
really well educated or taught any real accom- 
plishments. A complaint might mean only that 
the graduate is a chronic misfit and misanthrope 
who dislikes everything he has seen of the world 
and of himself. But even considering these ob- 
jections, it seems profitable to examine what 
college graduates think of their college experi- 
ence. 


If the graduates of the cooperative col- 
leges had it all to do over again, the survey 
indicates that an overwhelming percentage 
(91.8 per cent) of the graduates would 
again choose a cooperative schedule. The 
fact that such an overwhelming majority 
would choose to return to college on a 
cooperative basis lends significance to the 
high percentage (83 per cent) who indicated 
that their cooperative job experiences, con- 
sidered in the light of what they have done 
since graduation, have been of considerable 
importance to them. The graduates in- 
dicated that the two objectives most ade- 
quately achieved in the cooperative pro- 
grams were that they were provided with 
a clearer understanding of the working 
conditions and discipline required in busi- 
ness, industry, and art professions, and an 
increased ability to get along with people. 

Two of the objectives that are frequently 
stated in the catalogs of the colleges offering 
cooperative programs: “Increased interest 
in classwork as a result of cooperative ex- 
perience” and “Increased interest in chosen 
course of study” are ranked by the gradu- 
ates in the last two positions of the ten 
objectives listed. Financial assistance is not 
considered as one of the major objectives 
adequately achieved by the women gradu- 
ates. However, a tabulation of the reasons 
for choice of college shows that 31.7 per cent 
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TABLE 1 


Objectives Achieved Through Cooperative 
Programs 
2an o ЕБНЫН, 


Provided a clearer understand- 


ing of the working conditions Yes 92.5% 
and discipline required in No 3.6% 
business and industry No. Ans. 3.9% 
Increase in ability to get along Yes 90.8% 
with people No 49% 
Мо. Апз. 43% 
Better understanding of inter- Үеѕ 74.5% 
ests, abilities, and limitations М№о 17.3% 
leading to a wiser choice of No. Ans. 8.2% 
vocational field 
Increased interest in furthering Yes 64.7% 
professional growth No 25.5% 
No. Ans. 9.8% 
Financial assistance made pos- Yes 62.8% 
sible an education which No 31.7% 
otherwise would have been No. Ans. 5.5% 
unattainable 
Training in a definite occupa- Yes 61.1% 
tional area No 39.490 
No. Ans. 6.5% 
Provide contacts for securing Yes 59.7% 
employment after graduation No 324% 
No. Ans. 79% 
Increased interest in classwork Yes 52.9% 
as a result of cooperative ex- No 38.6% 
perience No. Ans. 8.5% 
Increased interest in chosen Yes 50.3% 
course of study No 53.6% 
No. Ans. 14.1% 


of the cooperative graduates chose а Co- 
operative course because of the “opportunity 
to earn a portion of expenses through the 
cooperative system.” To what extent they 
accomplished this is shown by the follow- 
ing percentages: 35 per cent earned be- 
tween 75 per cent and 100 per cent of their 
total college expenses excluding clothing 
costs; 22.9 per cent earned between 50 and 
74 per cent of their expenses, and 20.9 per 
cent earned between 25 and 49 per cent of 
their expenses. 

College 'graduates are often accused of 
drifting from job to job when they leave 
college particularly during the first two 
years after graduation. Since one of the 
advantages of cooperative education liste 
in the literature of the cooperative colleg® 
is: "Through the cooperative plan, a stu- 
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dent is given almost immediate assistance 
in choosing a career, as the work experience 
enables her to try out her interests as she 
is placed on different jobs." One of the 
questions in the survey inquired what 
specific occupations the student planned to 
follow when in college, what occupation 
she actually followed during the first year 
or so after college, and what occupation she 
followed during most of her adult life, in 
an attempt to learn if the cooperative ex- 
perience actually did give the student as- 
sistance in choosing a career. Sixty and 
eight-tenths per cent of the graduates 
entered the same occupation during the 
first year after college as they indicated they 
planned to follow while in college, 12.7 per 
cent entered related occupations. The co- 
operative graduates made very few changes 
of jobs during the first two years after 
finishing college. During these first two 
years, 75.5 per cent did not change jobs at 
all, 18 per cent changed once, and 3.9 per 
cent changed twice. 


The evidence produced by the question- 
naire returns seems strongly to support the 
premise that cooperative education at the 
college level makes a definite contribution 
to the student's preparation for responsible 
permanent employment and for success in 
terms.of service and social usefulness. 
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HOME STUDY BLUE BOOK 


The 19th edition of the Home Study Blue Book is now available and 
will be sent on request to any counselor, training director, personnel 


director, or school official. 


The Blue Book lists all private home study schools which meet the 
educational and ethical standards of the National Home Study Council, 


the accrediting agency for private correspondence schools. It 
completely rewritten and is filled large 


has been 
ly with occupational information. 


It explains the role of home study schools in more than sixty occupational 
fields. For instance, in practically every state, high school graduates can 
qualify for the Professional Engineering and CPA Examinations entirely 
on the basis of approved experience and correspondence study. 


A Directory of Private Home Stu 
the National Home Study Council has bee 
counselors and many others in counseling positions. 


dy Schools meeting the standards of 


n sent to all high school 
Copies are avail- 


able in quantity for classroom use or distribution. 


Requests for the Blue Bo 
National Home Study Coun 
D. C. 
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Differential Prediction of High School Achievement 
Using Single Score and Multiple Factor 
Tests of Mental Maturity’ 


F. E. WELLMAN 


HE PURPOSE of this study was to deter- 

mine the effectiveness of a single score 
test and a multiple factor test of mental 
ability as a battery for differential pre- 
diction of ninth and tenth grade achieve- 
ment. 

The prediction variables used were (1) 
the Gamma IQ scores obtained from the 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
Gamma Form AM, (2) the raw scores of 
the verbal meaning, space, reasoning, num- 
ber, and word fluency factors obtained from 
the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test, 
Intermediate Form AH, and (3) the total 
raw score on the PMA obtained from 
Thurstone’s weightings. 

Teacher marks were used as the criteria 
of achievement. Marks were assigned on 
the basis of 100 with the higher mark indi- 
cating the higher level of achievement. 
The areas of achievement studied were: 
(1) English as determined from the average 
of four ninth and tenth grade semester 
marks; (2) Science as determined from the 
average of two ninth grade semester marks 
in general science and two tenth grade 
semester marks in biology; (3) Mathematics 
as determined from the average of two 
ninth grade semester marks in algebra and 
two tenth grade semester marks in plane 
geometry; and (4) total ninth and tenth 
grade achievement as determined from the 
average of semester marks in all courses for 
these grades. 

The sample studied was taken from the 
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eleventh and twelfth grade classes in the 
Iowa Falls High School, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
during the school year 1953-1954. The 
Otis was administered to these pupils in 
the first semester of the ninth grade and 
the PMA in the first semester of the eleventh 
and twelfth respectively. Complete data 
were available for 136 of the 154 pupils in 
the two groups. The twelfth grade class 
obtained verbal meaning, number and PMA 
total scores which were significantly higher 
than the eleventh grade class. This might 
be expected since the twelfth grade was, 
on an average, one year older at the time 
the test was administered. The girls of the 
two classes achieved significantly higher 
English marks and the boys significantly 
higher PMA space scores. The variability 
which might be attributed to differences 
in performance between the two classes 
and between boys and girls was controlled 
by using the within sums of squares for 
the class and sex groups, as is usually done 
in analysis of covariance? This technique 
was facilitated by sampling (by random 
numbers) each sub-group to equal size. 
The final sample consisted of 120 pupils 
equally divided by class and sex. Тһе mean 
scores for the sample on the criteria and 
prediction variables are presented in 
"TABLE 1. 


Procedure 


The following procedure was used to 
evaluate the predictive effectiveness of the 
test battery and individual tests in the 
battery: 


l. Intercorrelations were computed for 
each criterion and each prediction variable. 
2. Analysis of multiple regression was 
used to determine the degtee of effective- 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Scores of Criteria and Predi 


ion Variables 


иһ иһ Total 12th 12th Total 
Grade Grade иһ Grade Grade 12th Total 
Boys Girls Grade Boys Girls Grade Sample 
N 30 30 60 30 30 60 120 
English 80 87 83 83 85 84 84 
Science 84 85 85 86 83 84 84 
Mathematics 85 86 85 86 85 86 85 
9-10 Average 84 87 85 85 85 85 85 
Otis 104 104 104 106 99 102 103 
Verbal meaning 26 29 27 33 29 31 29 
Space 29 18 23 32 22 27 25 
Reasoning 17 19 18 19 19 19 18 
Number 20 21 20 23 26 24 22 
Word fluency 38 41 39 40 39 40 39 
PMA Total 165 167 166 188 179 184 175 


ness in the prediction of each criterion. 
All prediction variables except PMA total 
score were used. The PMA total score 
could not be included in the regression 
equation because it was derived from the 
five factor scores which were part of the 
equation. 

3. Each prediction variable was elimi- 
nated from the regression equation and the 
significance of loss in predicting each cri- 
terion was computed using the F test. 

4. Multiple regression equations were 
developed for the prediction of each cri- 
terion from those prediction variables which 
could not be eliminated without significant 
loss. 

5. The predictive effectiveness of the 
best combination of PMA factor scores 
weighted by regression was compared with 
the PMA total score derived from Thur- 
stone's weighting of the factor scores. 

The intercorrelations of the different cri- 
teria and the prediction variables are shown 
in Taste 2. The intercorrelations of the 
prediction variables, with the exception of 
PMA total score, were not high enough to 
indicate that they should not be used as 

+ part of a unified test battery. In most cases 
these variables produced higher correla- 
tions with the criteria than with each other. 
The relationship of the independent 
variables to the criteria and the relatively 
low intercorrelations of the variables logi- 
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cally indicate the usefulness of this battery 
for predicting differential high school 
achievement as measured by these criteria. 
It should be noted, however, that the high 
intercorrelations of the criteria may indicate 
that differential achievement is not demon- 
strated by these divisions of school achieve- 
ment. 


Evaluation of Prediction Variables 


Analysis of multiple regression was used 
to determine the effectiveness of each com- 
bination of variables for predicting the 
differential criteria. The variables were 
eliminated one at a time from the regres- 
sion equation and an “F” test was computed 
to determine the significance of loss in pre- 
diction resulting from each elimination. 
The results of these analyses are presented 
in TABLE 3. 

These data indicated that each criterion 
could be effectively predicted from the 
scores on this test battery. The elimination 
of the tests, one at a time, revealed that all 
components of the battery were not essen- 
tial to predicting achievement for this 
sample. The PMA space, reasoning, and 
word-fluency scores could be eliminated 
from the battery without significant loss in 
predicting English, science, and 9-10 grade 
average achievement. Тһе prediction of 
mathematics achievement was not reduced 
by the elimination of the PMA verbal- 
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TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations of Achievement Criteria and Prediction Variables 


Ys Ys Ys x X: хз Xi Xs Xs X; 
English—Y, .866 724 944 731 605 227 A71 516 347 690 
Science—Y, .687 .899 746 655 241 516 529 563 -680 
Mathematics—Y, 847 649 406 .503 466 All 169 569 
9-10 Average—Y, 767 -600 .986 .508 507 306 701 
Otis—X, 576 .238 526 329 344 .623 
Verbal-Meaning—X, .262 .378 271 :365. 653 
Space—X, .984 .193 113 564 
Reasoning—X, 254 16 .621 
Number—X; .206 A441 
Word-Fluency—X, 526 
X, = PMA Torar 
TABLE 3 
Multiple Correlations with Criteria and Loss in Prediction by Elimination of each Variable 
Variables English Science Mathematics 9-10 Average 
All 8133 .8204 41676 .8943 
Elimination of scores: 
Otis -7409* .7545* .6718* .7438* 
Verbal-Meaning 7933* .7875* 1674 .8205* 
Space " 8130 .8203 .6979* .8335 
Reasoning 8112 8137 7650 8311 
Number .7706* -8062* .7490* .7997* 
Word Fluency 8125 8192 1635 .8342 
All Non-significant Variables 8105 8127 7599 8295 


*Significant loss in prediction at 1 per cent level. 


meaning, reasoning, and  word-fluency 
scores, The differences in predictive effec- 
tiveness of the six score combination and 
the essential three score combinations were 
not statistically significant for any criterion. 
The Otis, verbal meaning, and number 
Scores provided an effective battery for 
predicting English, science, and 9-10 grade 
average achievement, while the most effec- 
tive combination of variables for predict- 
ing mathematics achievement was Otis, 
space, and number scores. 

The best combination of three predic- 
tion variables was associated with 66 per 
cent of the variance in English and science 
achievement, 58 per cent in mathematics 
achievement, and 69 per cent in 9-10 grade 
average achievement. The contribution of 
each variable to that portion of the variance 
which could be predicted for each criterion 
was computed and is shown in TABLE 4. 
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The Otis scores were associated. with 55 
per cent or more of the predictable variance 
in the case of all criteria. Somewhat con- 
trary to the logical association of test titles 
with achievement in different school 
courses, the number score contributed 


TABLE 4 


Percentage Contribution of Each Variable in the 
Essential Battery to That Portion of Variance 
Predictable for Each Criterion. 


Prediction variables _—— 


Criterion Verbal- Num- 
Otis meaning Space ber 
English 55 22 * 23 
Science 57 31 * 12 
Mathematics 57 * 30 13 
9-10 Average 62 18 D 20 


* Eliminated in predicting this criterion. 
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slightly more to the prediction of English 
achievement than the verbal-meaning score; 
the verbal-meaning score contributed more 
to the prediction of science achievement 
than the number score; and the space score 
contributed more to the prediction of 
mathematics achievement than the number 
score. 

The predictive effectiveness of the Otis 
and PMA total scores was compared with 
that of the Otis and PMA factor scores to 
determine the advantage, if any, of using 
factor scores for predicting differential 
achievement. Since the PMA total score 
was derived from Thurstone's weighting of 
the five factor scores, it was necessary to 
compare the multiple correlations obtained 
from Otis and PMA total scores with those 
obtained from Otis and the five PMA fac- 
tor scores. This comparison was made by 
computing F values to determine the sig- 
nificance of differences in predictive value 
when the factor scores were combined into 
a total score as opposed to regression weight- 
ing of each factor score. The resulting co- 
efficients of multiple correlation and the 
derived F values for each criterion are pre- 
sented in TABLE 5. 


TABLE 5 


Comparison of Differential Predictive Value of 
Otis Combined with PMA Total and Otis Com- 
bined with PMA Factor Scores Weighted by 


Regression 
Otis and Otis and 
Criterion PMA total PMA factors Faust 
English 7897 .8133 3.17* 
Science «1955 .8204 3.47* 
Mathematics .6824 -7676 8.511 
9-10 Average 8184 .8343 2.43 


* 5% level of significance 
t 1% level of significance 
ł Derived from formula: 


[R2a. 2... Ra, 2..-m-9] [N—m- 1] 


Fog m1 = 

ms n[1 — Ка, 2. - m] 
where: 

N Number of cases. 


m = Number of variables used in regression 
weighting. А 1 

п — Difference in number of variables in the 

two methods. 
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The comparison of the two methods of 
utilizing the scores of this test battery for 
predicting differential achievement те- 
vealed that there was a statistically signifi- 
cant advantage in using PMA factor scores 
rather than the PMA total score, but that 
this advantage was not statistically signifi- 
cant in predicting average achievement 
where no differentiation was made between 
academic areas. The advantage of using 
the factor scores for the prediction of mathe- 
matics achievement was somewhat greater 
than in the other areas of achievement. 
Present statistical procedures do not per- 
mit a direct comparison of the three variable 
regressions of the essential battery with the 
two variable regressions of Otis and PMA 
total scores. However, since no statistically 
significant difference was found between 
the predictive value of all six variables and 
the essential battery of three variables 
(Taste 3), it was assumed that the best 
combination of three variables would have 
approximately the same predictive advan- 
tage over the Otis and PMA total scores as 
the six variable combination. 


Regression Equations 


The multiple correlations were of sig- 
nificant magnitude to indicate value in 
individual prediction and counseling. Re- 
gression equations were developed, in raw 
score form, for the prediction of each cri- 
terion. When used with ninth grade pupils 
these equations will tend to underestimate 
English and science achievement about three 
points and mathematics and 9-10 grade 
average achievement about two points. 
This is attributable to the higher average 
scores attained by the pupils in this sample 
who were in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades when the PMA was administered. 
The derived regression equations and the 
standard error of estimate for each are 
as follows: 

English Achievement 
Y, = .34269X, + .20468Х, + .24268Х, + 36.92 
o est. = + 4.47 


Science Achievement 


Y, — .28627X, + .21980X, + .12235Х, + 45.81 
с est. = + 3.64 
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Mathematics Achievement 


Y, = 128233 X, 4 19755Х, + .11992X, -+ 48.77 
o est. = + 4.00 


9-10 Grade Average Achievement 


Y, = .28515X, + .12794X, + .16607X, + 48.35 
ей. = + 3.15 


or 


Y, = .27887X, + .05622X, + 47.14 
a, est, = 2- 525$ 


Otis Gamma IQ 

PMA Verbal-meaning score 
PMA Space score 

PMA Number score 

PMA Total score 


Summary of Findings 


1. The high relationship with the criteria 
and the relatively low intercorrelations 
of the sub-tests indicate that a test bat- 
tery composed of the Otis Quick Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Tests and the factor 
scores of the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities 'Test may be used successfully 
for differential prediction of ninth and 
tenth grade achievement. 

2. 'The evidence of this study indicated 
that the PMA reasoning, space, and 
word-fluency scores did not contribute 
significantly, in this battery, to the pre- 
diction of ninth and tenth grade Eng- 
lish and science achievement, nor to 
overall 9-10 grade average achieve- 
ment The PMA  verbal-meaning, 
reasoning, and word-fluency scores did 
not improve the prediction of mathe- 
matics achievement from this battery. 

3. An essential battery composed of the 
most effective prediction variables 

(Otis, PMA Verbal-meaning, and num- 
ber scores) yielded multiple correlations 
of .8105 with English achievement, 
.8127 with science achievement, and 
.8295 with 9-10 grade achievement. 
The essential battery of Otis, PMA 
space, and number factors yielded a 
multiple correlation of .7599 with 
mathematics achievement. 

4. The Otis IQ contributed more to the 
prediction of the achievement criteria 
than any of the other variables ex- 
amined. The prediction from Otis 
scores was, however, improved signifi- 
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cantly by the inclusion of selected factor 
scores in the prediction battery. 

5. There was a statistically significant ad- 
vantage in differential prediction when 
PMA factor scores weighted by regres- 
sion were used rather than the PMA 
total score derived from Thurstone’s 
weighting. This advantage was not re- 
tained in the prediction of 9-10 grade 
average achievement. With the excep- 
tion of predicting mathematics achieve- 
ment, this advantage is probably of 
little practical significance. 


Discussions 


The use of a test battery, composed of a 
single score test of mental ability and a 
multiple factor test, for the prediction of 
differential achievement at the 9-10 grade 
level appears to be justified from the results, 
of this study. The improvement in predic- 
tion, by the inclusion of the Otis, over the 
prediction from single scores or combina- 
tions of PMA factor scores, and likewise 
the improvement of the prediction from the 
Otis by including significant PMA factor 
scores, supports the conclusion that the 
counselor can greatly enhance prediction by 
employing a battery of tests rather than any 
one test. This is probably true regardless 
of the array of sub-test scores obtained from 
a single test if the battery is appropriately 
selected. With the large number of mul- 
tiple factor tests now available to school 
counselors, there is need for immediate and 
comprehensive research to establish the spe- 
cific values of these tests and to determine 
how they can best be used by the counselor. 
The interpretation of test scores can be im- 
proved by data which will show the degree 
of association of the results from a test bat- 
tery with objective external criteria. Coun- 
selors cannot be expected to make the most 
efficient use of test results until these data 
are available. 

Some test manuals and “interpretative 
aids” suggest to the counselor and pupil 
that the results of individual tests may Þe 
predictive of differential achievement im - 
areas which appear to be logically associated - 
with the titles assigned to the tests. 
findings of this study indicate that these — 
suggestions should be critically evaluated — 
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before they are used in counseling with 
high school pupils. Although the scores of 
individual tests may be positively related to 
and make significant contributions to the 
prediction of differential achievement, the 
counselor should be aware of the value that 
a test battery may have for predicting the 
performance in question. In the final an- 
alysis, some tests which appear to be as- 


sociated with differential achievement may 
have little or no value when included in a 
test battery which will more effectively pre- 
dict the criterion. The fallibility of test 
titles has often been emphasized by writ- 
ers of the field, but should be' continually 
re-emphasized as a major point of caution 
to those responsible for the selection and 
use of psychological measures. 


APGA RADIO-TV BULLETIN NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS 


The first issue of the APGA Radio-TV Bulletin is now available free 
to all members upon request to national headquarters. "The Bulletin was 
prepared by the Radio-Television sub-committee of the APGA Public 


Relations Committee to "stimulate . . 


. Branches to produce, utilize, 


and promote programs for radio and TV in guidance arcas." 

Several Branches have already successfully launched television and 
radio series of vocational and educational guidance information aimed at 
teen-agers. This first issue of the Bulletin carries reports on the Maryland 
weekly series "Your Key to the Future" which has industrial and labor 
union sponsorship, Hawaii's special TV program on the problems of 
career planning discussed by a panel of guidance experts and high. school 
students, and the New Jersey radio series “The Road Ahead” which has 


an accompanying teacher's manual. 


Also in this issue are lists of objectives and criteria for branches that 
want to produce their own radio or television shows on guidance, and a 
list of helpful resources. "There are excerpts from a talk on “Television— 
Its Production, Utilization, and Evaluation” made by Gertrude Broderick, 
Radio-TV Education Specialist, at the 1956 APGA Convention. The 
final article in the Bulletin is on “Job Opportunities in Television” by the 


National Broadcasting Company. 


The APGA Radio-TV Bulletin is designed to provide information on 
helpful resources and recent developments in educational television, and 
to serve as a center for the exchange of successful programs and ideas 


between Branches. 
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Adaptiveness and the Role of Parents 
In Academic Success 


GEORGE WEIGAND 


[` THE APRIL, 1953, issue of this Journal 
the writer discussed the importance of 
goal aspiration as a motivational factor as- 
sociated with the success and failure of a 
group of probational students [7]. The 
study on which that article was based pro- 
duced two additional factors which are asso- 
ciated with the relative academic success of 
these probational students, viz: (1) Adap- 
tiveness and (2) Decision ability. In addi- 
tion, it was found that the parents of these 
students were influential in supporting and 
reinforcing the differential behavior which 
contributed to the relative success of these 
two groups of students. Because of the 
lapse of time between the first article and 
this one, the highlights of the general in- 
troduction will be repeated. 


Characteristics of the Study Group 


A group of students (study population) 
who entered the University of Maryland, 
College of Special and Continuation 
Studies, in September, 1948, and who re- 
turned the following school year, repre- 
sented almost an ideal group on which to 
investigate the importance of motivational 
factors in academic success. This state- 
ment is made because the group was rela- 
tively homogeneous in relation to high 
school performance and measured scholas- 
tic achievement and aptitude, and demon- 
strated variable performance in college. 

The study population can be character- 
ized in four ways. First, the students in 
the group were admitted on probation be- 


GroncE WEIGAND is Assistant Dean of Students 
at the University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land. 

1 Parts of the article on the "Role of Parents in 
Academic Success" were presented at the American 
Psychological Association meeting at Washington, 
D. C., Fall, 1952, session. 
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cause of relatively poor high school per- 
formance. Second, each of these students 
had achieved or was working to achieve 
the 2.0 ("C") scholastic average which 
would permit him to enter the college of 
his choice. Third, each student had been 
given a course in effective study methods 
and a course in improvement of reading. 
Fourth, there were no statistically significant 
differences between the successful (2.0) stu- 
dents (N 41) and the unsuccessful students 
(N 40) in scores on tests of scholastic apti- 
tude and achievement. 

In order to elicit information concerning 
motivational factors, a semi-structured inter- 
view technique was employed. ‘The inter- 
view schedule was completely memorized, 
and the order in which the questions were 
asked was determined by the response or 
responses of the interviewee. In all cases 
the interviewee was encouraged to free 
associate on each statement. The responses 
to the questions were analyzed and coded 
according to an a posteriori coding key de- 
signed to fit these reports. The chi-square 
technique was used to test any frequency 
discrepancies existent between the responses 
of the two groups. The calculated chi- 
square values were interpreted according 
to R. A. Fisher's table of sampling distri- 
bution of chi-square. Chi-square values 
with probabilities of 0.05 or less were ac 
cepted as significant. 

In this article the importance of adap- 
tiveness and the role of parents will be 
discussed. Adaptiveness or the adaptive 
factor were the terms adopted in this study 
to describe certain behavioral character- 
istics of these students, and imply merely 
that an individual’s behavior is directed 
toward or is instrumental in goal achieve- 
ment and/or problem solving. This is fn 
relatively important concept when it 15 
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considered that there were no statistically 
significant differences in the kinds of ex- 
periences per se reported by these students. 
'The important difference was in how an 
individual student interpreted and acted 
in relation to the experience or situation. 
The only exception to this statement was 
found in the differential home environ- 
ments of these students; but even here the 
inter-personal relations between parents 
and children were the important aspects 
rather than physical aspects of the "house." 


Aspects of Adaptive Behavior 


The reports of the interviewees indicate 
evidence of adaptive behavior as early as 
grammar school The respondents were 
asked to give an account of the first per- 
sonal experience they could recall relatis« 
to grammar school. Although, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, there were no sta- 
tistically significant differences in the kinds 
of experiences reported, the final interpre- 
tations of those experiences did differenti- 
ate between the successful and unsuccessful 
probational students. As an example, when 
asked how they enjoyed grammar school, the 
successful students answered "very much" 
12 to 1 over the unsuccessful students. In 
other words, it can be said that the residual 
feeling tones retained by these individuals 
are different, and allow the successful stu- 
dents to interpret their experiences in 
such a way that their overall memories 
of grammar school are more pleasant than 
the ones reported by unsuccessful students. 
It is also possible to point to a similar situa- 
tion in high school. While no direct in- 
quiry was made relative to interpretation of 
high school experiences, the over-all atti- 
tudes toward high school and high school 
courses reported by these students did dif- 
ferentiate between the successful and un- 
successful students. Тһе most important 
aspects of adaptive behavior, however, can 
be shown in the responses to questions 
relative to college. In an overall rating 
of students' attitudes made from responses 
to questions concerning college, e.g., amount 
of time spent in study, expressed attitudes 
in reference to college degrees and self- 
support in college, it was found that only 
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17 unsuccessful students as opposed to 35 
successful students indicated favorable atti- 
tudes toward or general satisfaction. with 
college. This, however, is what one would 
predict when one examines the expressed 
reasons for attending college. Successful 
students reported having chosen college for 
vocational reasons or because they wanted 
knowledge and/or education; unsuccessful 
students' responses were interpreted to mean 
that they expected a college education auto- 
matically to give them what they wanted 
with, it might be added, little or no work. 

While the attitudes and reasons listed 
above are important in understanding the 
background of the postulation of an adap- 
tive factor, the reported actual behavior 
of these individuals gives further indica- 
tions of relative adaptiveness and serves as 
the observable basis for the postulation. 
Successful students more often than un- 
successful students voluntarily stated (i.e. 
without being questioned) that they used 
the effective study devices taught in the 
study course (28 successful students as op- 
posed to 11 unsuccessful students volun- 
teered this information), and also expressed 
being helped by the effective study course 
(24 successful students and 11 unsuccessful 
students) in proportions which differenti- 
ated between them and unsuccessful stu- 
dents at a statistically significant level of 
confidence. It should also be pointed out 
here that when these students were asked 
how they felt when they entered a class, only 
8 unsuccessful students as opposed to 22 
successful students made replies which were 
interpreted as favorable, Certainly, one 
would predict that effective study tech- 
niques and favorable attitudes toward 
courses would be instrumental in successful 

rformance in the academic situation (7, 
р. 460]. However, while these actions and 
attitudes are important in differentiating 
between the successful and unsuccessful 
students, it would be difficult for any stu- 
dent to succeed without adequate prepara- 
tion for classes. For this reason each stu- 
dent was asked to make three estimates: 
(1) how much time the average student 
spent per week in study, (2) how much time 
the average student should spend in study, 
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and (3) how much time he (the student 
himself) spent in study. The successful 
students not only reported that they did 
more work than they estimated the average 
student did, but also more work than they, 
themselves, estimated the average student 
should do. “This was not the case with un- 
successful students. "Therefore, it can be 
said that successful students adapt to the 
amount of work they estimate is necessary 
for success, while unsuccessful students do 
not. 

Further substantiation for the adaptive 
factor is found by examining the expressed 
general attitudes of these students toward 
school. In the attitudinal items which-dif- 
ferentiated between successful and unsuc- 
cessful students, the largest contributions 
to the magnitude of the obtained chi-square 
values were made by the frequency dis- 
crepancies between successful and unsuccess- 
ful students in "favorable" responses. The 
successful students more often reported 
favorable memories of grammar school; 
reported favorable attitudes toward enter- 
ing a class; reported that they were in favor 
of high school courses; and indicated favor- 
able attitudes toward college and high 
school. The unsuccessful students more 
often reported or gave indications of un- 
favorable or neutral attitudes. Actually, 
the indications from this study are that un- 
successful students are more disinterested 
in school than they are opposed to school. 
Of course, it is possible that the unsuccess- 
ful students are rationalizing their failure 
by feigning disinterest and by reporting 
that they do less work. If this explanation 
is appropriate it is still further evidence 
that unsuccessful students are acting non- 
adaptively. 

There is at least one additional aspect of 
behavior which indicates that successful stu- 
dents are more adaptive than unsuccessful 
students, not only in the academic situa- 
tion, but also in personal relations and in 
the solution of problems. The members 
of the study population were questioned 
about their most serious personal problems, 
the disadvantages of their living quarters, 
and the kinds of sacrifices made to attend 
college. There were no statistically sig- 
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nificant differences between successful and 
unsuccessful students when problems, dis- 
advantages, and sacrifices per se were com- 
pared; e.g., two students reported in refér- 
ence to disadvantages of living quarters 
that it was difficult or impossible to study 
at home. However, when the additional 
comments were categorized, a difference was 
found. The successful student admitted 
that he could not study at home because of 
location and poor physical set-up. He con- 
tinued, however, by saying that he parked 
his car in a secluded part of the student 
parking lot where he did study with no 
interruptions. This is adaptive behavior 
as defined here. The unsuccessful student 
made the same complaint. He admitted, 
however, that he had a good physical set- 
up at home for study, but that he could 
study only if he knew no one was making 
noise, e.g, playing radio or television, or 
talking. (This student admitted he was 
far enough away from the activity center 
in his home so that the actual noise did not 
bother him.) This is non-adaptive behavior 
as defined here. One student studies; the 
other student also studies, but only if 
circumstances permit him to do so. "This 
is only one example, but from the study it 
was found that, in general, the successful 
students had taken or were taking some 
action to alleviate the disadvantageous situ- 
ations, while the unsuccessful students were 
taking either no action or no adaptive ас 
tion to alleviate the disadvantageous situa- 
tions. 

It is therefore concluded that: (1) Evi- 
dence of adaptive behavior and attitudes 
differentiates between the successful and 
unsuccessful students not only in school 
situations but also in personal situations; 
(2) There is a general adaptive factor which 
is indicative of success in the academic situa- 
tion. 

While an adaptive factor, a goal aspira- 
tion factor, and a decision-ability factor 
were posited as indicative of relative success 
in the academic situation, it is possible to 
specify some of the general and specific con- 
ditions which appear to modify and rein- 
force the patterns of behavior which are the 
observable bases of these factors. Basically, 
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these patterns of behavior appear to be 
reinforced by certain parental attitudes and 
actions. This statement is not meant to 
imply that there are no other influences, 
but it is hypothesized here that since parent 
and child are responsible to each other 
during the formative years of the child's 
existence, the parents exert the greatest por- 
tion of the influence. One formulates the 
opinion after careful examination of the 
reports in the interview protocols that the 
parents of successful students are different 
both in actions and attitudes from the par- 
ents of unsuccessful students. These dif- 
ferences in actions and attitudes are demon- 
strated both in the general home environ- 
ment and in specific situations. 

In reference to general home environ- 
ment, successful students indicated that their 
home-family environment. was congenial 
and satisfying. These students reported 
that they “got along fine” or “average” with 
their parents more often than did unsuccess- 
ful students. The greatest differences in 
frequencies of responses were found, how- 
ever, in the problem area. The unsuccess- 
ful students expressed or indicated that 
they had problems with their parents more 
often than did the successful students. In 
addition to indicating problems, these un- 
successful students more often interpreted 
home-family conditions as adverse condi- 
tions. This aspect is particularly important 
when it is considered that while there were 
no statistically significant differences in the 
kinds of situations mentioned by the two 
groups of students relative to their homes, 
the interpretations made concerning these 
situations differentiated between successful 
and unsuccessful students. Based on these 
interpretations, there was a significantly 
higher incidence of familial adversity re- 
ported by unsuccessful students. "These re- 
ports consisted of separation, divorce, death 
of one parent, and alcoholism. The mere 
report of any of the above adversities did 
not constitute an adverse situation, but the 
degree of adversity was estimated from the 
interviewees' statements. 

The following examples are given to show 
the differences between the reports of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful students. One stu- 
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dent (Paul, a successful student) reported 
that he lived in a rather poor section of 
town with his mother, his step-father, his 
sister, and his step-sister. A second stu- 
dent (Steve, an unsuccessful student) re- 
ported that he lived with his parents in a 
beautiful house in a “nice” section of 
town. Steve’s parents were well-educated, 
and his father was an influential person. 
When asked about their parents, Paul said, 
“No one should have a step-father,” while 
Steve reported that his father was a “swell 
guy,” and that he “got along fine” with him. 
On the face of these two reports Steve was 
the more fortunate of the two. When the 
investigation was carried further, however, 
an entirely different impression emerged. 
Paul said, “No one should have a step- 
father,” but then he continued, “but if he 
has to have one, he should have one like 
mine.” Paul continued to explain how his 
step-father did everything in his power to 
help his children and to treat them equally, 
giving the picture of a father any child 
would “love to have.” Steve, later in the 
interview, told about how busy and how 
bedeviled his father was; he stated that 
his father often returned home intoxicated. 
Steve then told about how his father would 
come into his room while “sloppy drunk” 
and talk to him, “bothering” him so he 
could not study. 

Earlier in this article home environment 
was mentioned. An example of these spe- 
cific home conditions is found in the differ- 
ent kinds of supervision reported by success- 
ful and unsuccessful students. The suc- 
cessful group reported less stringent regula- 
tion of evening hours than did the un- 
successful group. The members of the 
successful group also indicated that their 
parents attempted to get them to cooperate, 
or asked for so little that they felt coopera- 
tion was in order. The parents of success- 
ful students allowed for special occasions 
(school dances) and meetings of recognized 
groups (church groups and Boy Scouts) in 
a ratio of 10 to 5 over unsuccessful students. 
In other words, discriminatory rather than 
autocratic restriction was exercised. The 
unsuccessful students more often reported 
that they were closely supervised, that the 
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supervision was lenient, that there was no 
supervision, or that the parents could not 
control them. "The indications from these 
differences are that the parents of the suc- 
cessful students exercised more positive 
supervision and/or inspired confidence to 
a greater extent than did the parents of 
the students in the unsuccessful group. 
Those parents who instill a desire for co- 
operation in their offsprings in home affairs 
may well be reinforcing a habit which is 
one of the determiners of success in later 
life. 

The same kinds of attitudes shown by 
parents in reference to supervision are ex- 
pressed relative to grades. Successful'stu- 
dents reported that their parents were inter- 
ested in their work and encouraged them. 
The unsuccessful students more often re- 
ported that their parents were dissatisfied 
with their school work. This is a very sig- 
nificant aspect of the total situation be- 
cause it is an indication of the kind of rein- 
forcement provided by parents. Eighteen 
of the unsuccessful students had averages 
(H.P.R.) of between 1.7 and 1.9.2 When 
it is considered that these students needed 
only an H.P.R. of 2.0 to meet the condi- 
tions for getting off probation, one would 
expect these students to have received some 
encouragement from their parents. Only 
two unsuccessful students as opposed to 
eleven successful students reported that 
their parents encouraged them. 

Many other differences between the two 
groups of parents could be cited, but one of 
the most important differences was evident 
in parental influence in the vocational area. 
It was reported in another paper [7] that the 
occupational goals chosen by successful stu- 
dents were considered desirable by them, 
and that their college courses were directed 
toward preparing them for the chosen goals. 
The unsuccessful students, on the other 
hand, had chosen occupational goals which 
they themselves did not consider desirable. 
Unsuccessful students' college courses were 
also more apt to be of a general nature and 


2 [n 1949, the Registrar of the University of Mary- 
land reported that the median average for sopho- 
mores was 2.04. 
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not preparatory for their chosen occupa- 
tions. Why such a situation should exist 
can be easily explained. The attitudes and 
actions of the parents had a great deal to 
do with the kinds of choices these students 
had made. Successful students seemed to 
have made decisions based on their own 
interests, aptitudes, and experiences; un- 
successful students seemed to have been 
influenced by the interests of other persons. 
In many cases the parents of these unsuc- 
cessful students exercised a direct influence 
on the students' occupational choices; in 
other cases the influence consisted of sending 
the student to some influential friend or 
relative for advisement. The unsuccessful 
students had been told of “easy ways” to 
attain these goals. In addition, unsuccess- 
ful students had been told that a college 
education is important, but they indicated 
and demonstrated that they were not con- 
vinced. One might say that these unsuccess- 
ful students had been led to education but 
had not been made to think. This latter 
statement appears to be the crux of the 
differential parental reinforcement demon- 
strate by these two groups of students. 


Conclusions 


1. While goal aspiration, adaptiveness, 
and decision-ability are important in dif- 
ferentiating between successful and unsuc- 
cessful students, it is also important to 
specify conditions which reinforce and 
modify these factors. 

2. A background of interest, encourage- 
ment, and democratic-positive supervision 
on the part of parents reinforces a general- 
ized pattern of actions in their off-springs 
which is highly adaptive, not only in the 
academic situation but also in the solution 
of inter-personal and personal problems. 

3. The successful student is one who has 
been taught to act as an adaptive individual 
in all situations, and this adaptive be- 
havior has been supported and reinforced 
by favorable parental actions and attitudes. 
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A Therapeutic Approach 


To Test Interpretation 


MIRIAM FARIES 


pun VALUE of various types of psychologi- 
cal and achievement tests is so generally 
accepted that some battery of group tests is 
used in the majority of colleges today. All 
too frequently results obtained from the 
tests are used for administrative purposes 
only. Several reasons account for the fact 
that often students are kept in ignorance of 
their test performance. 

Perhaps a major reason for using tests 
primarily for purposes of determining group 
averages and program scheduling is that in 
spite of continued refinement, both the 
validity and reliability of the instruments 
used are not as high as most counselors 
would wish. Also, it is generally recognized, 
perhaps it is even a truism, that such factors 
as the motivation of the student at the time 
of testing, his condition of mental and 
physical health, and personal pressures have 
a definite effect upon his test performance. 

Depending on the orientation of the stu- 
dent, tests can be viewed as challenging, 
boring, or threatening. The student who 
feels confidence in his intellectual ability 
may relish an opportunity to display his 
competence. He attacks each test with zest 
and looks upon the entire experience as 
rather an exhilarating, competitive task. 
At the opposite pole are those students who 
respond to all tests with apprehension and 
uncertainty. Though reassurance may be 
attempted by the test administrator, often 
the fear is deep-seated and cannot be allevi- 
ated by a few well-chosen words. There are 
also those students who, because of repeated 
experience in taking tests, regard the re- 
quirement as just one more formality to be 
endured and under such circumstances, no 
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great effort is made to achieve high scores. 
Many other variables effect the student's 
ability to achieve results that are a true 
measure of his capacity. Students who feel 
that family expectations are far above their 
ability to achieve have been known to do 
less well than they are potentially able to 
do, hoping to use the test results as a means 
of forcing their parents to decrease their 
demands. Language difficulties based on 
a bilingual background, recent immigra- 
tion, or lack of parental education tend to 
exert a limiting effect on linguistic compe- 
tence and thus cause a deflation in test 
scores. By and large, however, the students 
most penalized in the test situation are 
those who are in a chronic state of anxiety 
due to concern over unresolved personal 
problems. These students are unable to 
concentrate for the long periods of time 
demanded by a test battery. One may say 
that the limiting factors mentioned do not 
pertain in a majority of cases. However, 
sound educational procedure demands that 
effort be made to determine the reliability 
of tests of the individual student, if results 
obtained are to be used for evaluative pur- 
poses. In addition, the student can derive 
great value from discussion of his test re- 
sults with an understanding counselor. 

Consensus of reports would seem to lead 
toward making tests results available to stu- 
dents. Tyler [9], Williamson [/0], and 
Super [7], state that adequate interpretation 
of test results can be done only through in- 
dividual counseling. The implication is 
that test interpretation involves more than 
communication of facts to students and in- 
cludes awareness of the student himself, his 
orientation to reality and above all his 
readiness and ability to accept evaluation 
that might be derogatory to his self-concept. 
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Supplementary Data Is Helpful 


Short-term counseling is being provided 
in many colleges to help students to clarify 
their vocational goals through constructive 
interpretation of results obtained on en- 
trance tests. Frequently the counselor has 
in his possession a variety of data from 
which he may secure clues as to the life 
situation of the individual student. A high 
school transcript is usually available. Often 
colleges require a personal data sheet from 
each student which includes questions con- 
cerning age, place of birth, family back- 
ground, father's occupation, subject liked 
best and least in high school, jobs held. pre- 
viously, health history and vocational aims. 
From a careful perusal of these data a 
counselor can gain much information con- 
cerning a student prior to meeting him. 
For example, discrepancy between ability 
and achievement gained by comparing high 
school record and test results may be an 
indication of difficulty, since in most in- 
stances a healthy individual will produce 
in line with his capacities. An uneven high 
school record may suggest trouble in getting 
along with teachers, inability to concentrate 
systematically too great an outside work 
load or reaction to upsetting personal ex- 
periences. Foreign background, health 
problems, lack of extra-curricular interests 
and other a-typical items in the student's 
record can alert the counselor to areas which 
need investigation. 


General Principles of Counseling 
Still Apply 


"Therapeutic procedure requires that test 
results, objective though they may be to the 
statistician, be handled as personal data 
when discussing such results with the in- 
dividual concerned. It must be recognized 
that test scores may have direct bearing on 
the self-concept of the student and should 
test results not fit in with his life plans for 
a professional future or place him in an in- 
ferior position with members of his family 
or close friends, the ego strength of the 
student can be seriously threatened. Aware- 
ness of the possible emotional reaction of 
the student and ability to help him face 
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realities of the situation in a constructive 
manner requires great skill by the counselor, 
for decisions must be made regarding the 
degree of personal integration of the coun- 
selee which affects the counselee’s ability to 
absorb unpleasant facts. 

All general principles of counseling must 
be observed in this situation as fully as in 
any other counseling situation. The need 
for rapport is of utmost importance since the 
counselee must feel accepted and respected 
as a person before he will reveal his hopes, 
needs, and anxieties which condition his 
thinking concerning his abilities and goals. 
The counselor does not sit in judgment, nor 
does he urge any definite plan of action. 
Always he bears in mind his primary role 
of helping the student to make his own deci- 
sions. The counselor is continually aware 
that destroying confidence or self-respect 
does not yield constructive results and he 
knows that a wholesome acceptance of the 
nature and extent of one's abilities is one 
of the most difficult tasks in life. 

The usual clues which a counselor looks 
for in posture, general bearing, gestures, 
mannerisms, facial expressions, mode of 
speaking, etc., can all play a part in giving 
insight into the person with whom he is 
dealing and will serve as a guide for inter- 
view procedure. 


The First Conference 


At a first conference the counselor after 
greeting the student may pause to allow the 
student to begin, but all too often the stu- 
dent at this stage is ill at ease and the 
counselor may help by asking what the stu- 
dent wishes to talk about or why he has 
come. Since many students begin by ex- 
presing an interest in test results, the 
counselor in such a situation may inquire 
why the student is interested or whether he 
is seeking answers to any particular ques 
tions. This frequently opens the way for 
expression on the part of the student as (0 
doubts concerning his abilities, conflicts, of 
indecision about vocational aims, or uncer- 
tainties related to professional objectives 
urged by his parents. Examining such fac 
tors will help the counselor to gain some 
impression as to what the student hopes 07 
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expects from his test results. If favorable, 
it is the rare person who cannot accept such 
results with an adequate interpretation of 
percentiles and their meaning. In the au- 
thor's experience a favorable test score in- 
terpreted exactly does no harm. For ex- 
ample, a score at the eightieth percentile 
might be interpreted as exceeding that of 
80 out of 100 students. 


Unfavorable Results Require Cautious 
Interpretation 


If the scores are near or below the mid- 
point, the approach to interpretation must 
be somewhat different and usually less defi- 
nite. Many students are not ready to accept 
the implications of low scores and a direct 
interpretation might be traumatic. The 
skilled counselor may readily observe evi- 
dence of maladjustment such as marked self- 
consciousness, lack of masculinity or other 
symptomatic behavior but would never in- 
terpret such factors directly. Lack of ability 
to do college work, which may be the im- 
plication drawn from test results, can be 
just as damaging to the ego as a blunt state- 
ment of personality defect, and can produce 
negative or resistive reactions which may 
break the counseling contact. 

If a general statement is made about un- 
favorable test results and the student is 
given an opportunity to respond to such 
interpretation, he may reply that he did not 
think the tests were important and so did 
not do his best. In some instances such a 
Statement may be true and not merely a 
rationalization to explain poor results. In 
such a situation, a comparison of school 
record and test results can readily be a pro- 
ductive next step and may serve as a warn- 
ing to the student that he will have to apply 
himself more diligently than he did in high 
School in order to meet the higher academic 
standards of college. Whether the student 
is rationalizing or not, such an approach 
allows the student to voice his feelings and 
helps the counselor to understand him. 

Often such an opening elicits from the 
student a statement that he is not interested 
in college but his parents insist or the stu- 
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dent may want a degree for financial or 
status reasons but be disinterested in study 
and have no comprehension of what he 
must accomplish in four years to earn a 
degree. 

If a student exhibits great difficulty in 
accepting the implications of low test scores, 
the counselor may indicate that tests are 
not perfect instruments and possibly in this 
case do not reflect the real ability of the 
student. If the student has strong need to 
protect his ego, he is thus afforded oppor- 
tunity to do so. Or the student may be one 
who, never having been challenged in high 
school has never really applied himself, and 
low tést results will serve as a stimulus for 
more concerted efforts. 


Relating Test Results to Vocational 
Goals 


At some point professional aims will need 
to be discussed and the counselor may sug- 
gest that the student do some reading about 
vocations or take a vocational interests test. 
Such procedures lead naturally into further 
conferences and afford the student addi- 
tional information about possible vocational 
goals, as well as allowing him to do further 
thinking concerning his problem. Since 
even the most skilled counselor cannot at 
the outset be absolutely sure as to the mean- 
ing of low test scores, both in terms of the 
student’s ability and in terms of the stu- 
dent's perception, a follow-up after the first 
conference is a safeguard and will usually 
be worthwhile. 


Conclusion 


Test results are data which pertain to 
only one part of the personality. The coun- 
selor may interpret test results but only by 
gaining reactions to such results and by 
helping the individual to investigate the 
implications and integrate these implica- 
tions into the total personality of the indi- 
vidual with his assets, liabilities, hopes, 
fears, drives and wishes, will the tests be used 
in a therapeutic fashion to serve the func- 
tion of helping the student to gain greater 
self-knowledge and enable him to direct his 
life into satisfying, constructive channels. 
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INFORMATION COLLEGES WANT ABOUT HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Roslyn, New York, Board of Education believes that giving col- 
leges the information they want about their secondary schools would im- 
prove the opportunities for well-qualified youth to be accepted in the 
colleges of their choice. An advisory committee designated by the Board 
sent a checklist to 625 leading colleges enabling them to indicate the 
factors which they considered significant in evaluating a high school. 
Replies were received from more than 80 per cent of the schools surveyed. 

Sixtysix per cent of the colleges are interested in college records of 
graduates of recent years and in the percentage of graduates applying for 
admission to college; 60 per cent want to know about the college admis- 
sions record of graduates of recent years; and 41 per cent are interested 


in the college scholarships won by high school seniors. 


Eighty-five per 


cent want data on intelligence and aptitude test results, and 74 per cent 
want College Entrance Examination Board records of recent years. 

Many of the colleges are interested in the school's curriculum, and 
guidance program. Seventy-two per cent want to know the number of 
students and the size of the senior class; 68 per cent want to know the 
nature of the school's curriculum, courses of study, specialization of sub- 
jects, and the kinds of special college preparatory courses for gifted stu- 
dents; 72 per cent believe the policies and practice of the guidance activi- 
ties are significant, and 56 per cent want details on the college guidance 


personnel on the staff. 


In evaluating high schools, 56 per cent of the colleges want to know 
the ratio of teachers to students, 42 per cent the teaching loads, 41 per cent 
teacher qualifications for appointment, and 52 per cent the adequacy 
of the facilities for a four-year, full-day single session program. Interest 


was also shown in extra-curricular activities: 


70 per cent want to know 


about the types of extra-curricular activities, and 54 per cent about the 


degree of student participation. 


The Roslyn Advisory Committee on Higher Education, which made the 
survey, is preparing an illustrated report on the secondary school program 
and the community embodying the information which college admissions 
officials indicated as being of interest to them. 
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TEACHING BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


CHARLES W. McCRACKEN 


Wiss A STUDENT enters a university or 
college he expects and should have 
a personal and individual learning experi- 
ence. Yet faced by large enrollments, 
closed circuit television, and methods that 
tend to depersonalize teaching, how can the 
educational community answer this chal- 
lenge to individualization? Three methods 
are suggested to help overcome depersonali- 
zation of teacher and student relationships. 

Teachers need to learn to teach outside 
the classroom and to relate in-class learn- 
ing to student problems. Personnel workers 
are aware of the students’ need to relate 
theory to practice and knowledge to life 
situations and realize that as students an- 
swer these questions they become either 
thinking, effective and happy persons, or 
frustrated and immature ones. Hence, the 
need for close cooperation between per- 
sonnel services and teaching, for it is only 
through such coordination that all educative 
influences in the college community can be 
brought to bear on these choices and de- 
cisions which are so important to the stu- 
dents’ future intellectual and personal de- 
velopment. 

For example, a student who is struggling 
to reconcile his own values and those of the 
group with which he is associated writes 
the following protest to his fraternity: 


And so I find myself to be an active member of 
a group, some of whose principles I cannot accept 
as an active reflection of reality. The conflicts 
that have therefore occurred do not need detail- 
ing. I am aware that some of you have taken 
my desire for a freer and more substantial fra- 
ternity for a desire to confuse and upset. Let 
me assure you, those who so believe, that the 
attachment I feel to the group precludes any 
desire to undermine or destroy it. I blame you 
for nothing, but would only change those aspects 
of the system which allow omnipresent human 
weakness to function. 
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Courses in citizenship and in values 
should help such students deal with his 
concept of himself, of the social group, and 
of his deeper loyalty to parents and to the 
welfare of larger groups. A course in 
citizenship provides a broad framework for 
understanding the conflicts of loyalties 
which arise in our society, but until 
this student has learned to apply these con- 
cepts-to his own individual situation, he 
has not reached an adequate understand- 
ing of the material presented. 

Questions reflecting the student’s desire 
to understand himself and his role in so- 
ciety are endless. Should not these student 
problems be dealt with in the planned total 
educational process? Citizenship courses 
which place the student in adult political 
activity in which he is not emotionally in- 
volved do not utilize the dynamic influence 
that peer groups have over values and atti- 
tudes. Such courses may convince the stu- 
dent that it is wise to vote and to show him 
how to pull the voting lever, but the 
chances are that if the student does not 
feel a basic concern for the welfare of the 
members of the college community, he will 
not be a participant in adult political life 
after college. 

Out-of-class activities provide for the 
further individualization in subject-matter 
areas especially for exceptionally gifted or 
interested students; in other words, these 
activities provide a laboratory in which stu- 
dents can pursue further the offerings of 
regular classes. Every college has many 
special interest groups and honorary so- 
cieties, yet too often the main business of 
these groups is purely organizational— 
selection of members, election of officers, 
and getting the picture taken for the year- 
book. Careful and frequent consideration 
should be given by teachers to these out-of- 
class activities to assure that their main 
contribution is in keeping with all-college 
objectives. For example, does the College 
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Union provide for further discussion of the 
regular curricula? Do activities make it 
possible for the student to clarify ideas 
through leisurely and prolonged discussions 
with teachers? Does the College Union 
provide an atmosphere in which the stu- 
dent can find a challenge to what is taught 
in the classroom? Are activities meeting 
real student needs or have they outgrown 
intellectual usefulness? 

Teachers who actively study student out- 
of-class activities and living conditions and 
who utilize personnel services can find 
many opportunities to relate classwork and 
student needs and goals. A teacher in art 
can acquaint students with art through 
loans of pictures for residence hall rooms. 
Music, literature, creative writing, all can 
move out into campus life. Management 
and accounting courses have a natural 
laboratory through campus financial ac- 
tivities. Citizenship courses, values courses, 
and political science courses readily parallel 
campus problems. 

The number and variety of out-of-class 
activities whic’) surround any college is 
almost overwheiming. Here the student is 
faced with a real decision which he himself 
must make concerning what is valuable and 
whatis not. He may join a special interest 
group, a religious group, a fine-arts society, 
participate in student government, serve on 
social or recreational committees, or read 
a comic book. What the student does when 
he is not in class or preparing for class may 
well serve as the best evaluation of the 
general goals of a college program. 


Students Teaching Students 


Students can and should be encouraged 
to teach other students. That students do 
teach and influence other students in all 
areas should be formally recognized in 
teaching methods. Science courses have 
long used students as laboratory teachers. 
Student residence counselors have demon- 
strated their effectiveness in teaching skills 
and attitudes, except where they are disci- 
plinarians. In areas such as religion, moral 
values, ethics, social responsibility, aesthetic 
and intellectual appreciations, a younger 
student may be impressed far more readily 
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by a mature student than by a faculty mem- 
ber. Not only could this be an economy in 
that it releases faculty and staff for more 
specialized duties but in some instances it 
is more effective. It is the obligation of the 
college to see that those students whose 
attitudes most closely parallel the goals of 
the college be given support and encourage- 
ment in their relationships with younger 
students. 

The more mature student can also profit 
greatly from such a program. Not only do 
they have the experience of helping teach 
skills and values to less mature students but 
they clarify and crystallize their own ideas. 
If, for instance, a student who writes regu- 
larly for a literary magazine teaches literary 
skills or criticism to another student, he 
advances himself. If a mature student at- 
tempts to explain the college educational 
objectives to an incoming student he clari- 
fies his own understanding of those ob- 
jectives. 

An example of student effectiveness can 
be found quite often in residence programs 
which are staffed by students. A student 
counselor is confronted daily by freshman 
questions on the meaning and purpose of 
a particular course and for aid in develop- 
ing study skills. Teachers seek out student 
counselors in order to determine student 
reaction to classwork. Student counselors 
also bring faculty into residence units for 
sessions on intellectually significant topics. 

Also, student government should be con- 
cerned with its potential educational role, 
that is, its ability to help student teach 
student. A Freshman Seminar plan which 
is being offered during the 1956 fall semester 
to freshmen by the Allegheny student gov- 
ernment is an interesting example. The 
following excerpts are from an early de 
scription of the plan. 


Upperclass students of good academic standing 
and intellectual ability are serving as discussion 
leaders for small groups of interested freshmen. 
The seminars are held in informal surrounding’. 
Each group meets with two upperclass students 
and, occasionally, with a faculty member. The 
sessions are of an hour duration and are sched- 
uled at a specific time every two weeks. Approxt- 
mately seven seminars are planned each semester 
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The student leaders meet every other week to 
discuss the seminars which they will lead the fol- 
lowing week. Small groups of professors serve 
as resource material . . . 


Topics selected by the students range from cur- 
rent political issues to thoughtful passages from 
great books. The seminars will center around 
questions and areas of interest that are especially 
intriguing to the participants. Students, by 
analyzing what freshmen find meaningful during 
the year, are able to supply information which is 
utilized as a base for the program material. 


A general field of interest is narrowed to a spe- 
cific topic which is fully explored and the ideas 
it contains discussed. The scope and limits of 
each discussion are set by the freshmen as much 
as possible. From the early problems related with 
analysis, problem formation, and understanding 
ideas and skills which are meaningful to all 
should develop. 


A careful effort not to lose the freshmen at the 
beginning, however, and have them dropping 
out before they find any value in the program, 
includes a large degree of reliance upon the 
freshmen themselves to carry the early discussions. 
By using personal experience, freshmen will be- 
gin to think in terms of relationships. Beginning 
with those at home, they will turn into the new 
relationships of their college life. An attempt 
to define a term is recommended as one means 
of opening a discussion . 


The program is flexible, allowing the interests 
of the freshmen in each group to develop. The 
feeling of informality is aided by meeting in 
faculty homes, the College Union conference 
rooms and in the various seminar rooms on 
campus. 


The presence of the upperclassmen utilizes: the 
process of student educating student and permits 
the freshmen to benefit from a student who has 
recently developed the skills and orientation for 
which the freshman is striving. The upperclass- 
men also gain insight into the learning process. 
Both the freshmen and upperclassmen carry their 
Seminar experience back to the whole student 
body and thus further the stimulation of thought 
in the entire college community? 


This program which was student in- 
spired and will be student led plans to make 
use of faculty for resource leaders but will 
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Schoenfeld, Chairman, Student Academic Com- 
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depend primarily upon twenty student 
leaders. These leaders are now conducting 
ten seminars of eighty to one hundred 
freshmen. Excerpts from Shaw’s Man and 
Superman and Plato’s Republic were dis- 
cussed in the first two seminars. These 
students recognize their obligation to 
support actively and meaningfully the edu- 
cational function of the college. 

In the organized activities program can 
be found many other examples of student 
teaching student. Students who are able 
and willing to work closely with classroom 
teachers as tutors and as organizers and 
leaders of intellectually and culturally sig- 
nificant activities should be given the free- 
dom and encouragement to do so, 


Community Government as an 
aid to Learning 


A community-government type of campus 
organization is a step toward greater teach- 
ing effectiveness and learning efficiency. 
This type of organization signifies a desire 
of the teachers and administrators to take 
the students into full partnership in the 
educational goals of the school. This part- 
nership not only includes students and 
student groups in planning and evaluating 
their educational experiences, but en- 
courages the student to help teach other 
students. Furthermore, a community gov- 
ernment easily parallels the administrative 
pattern and academic organization of the 
college, especially in general education 
areas. This makes it easier to establish 
teaching relationships between teachers and 
out-of-class activities. 

The traditional division of the college 
governing structure into separate faculty, 
administration, and student committees 
interferes with a close relationship with 
students. At times the student seems to 
feel that he is caught in a situation which 
neither he nor his teacher likes. Such 
separateness enables a student to shift re- 
sponsibility to others and often encourages 
teacher and student antagonism. The 
student finds himself safe from the challenge 
of immediate decision about values which 
he needs to consider in facing life. He is 
"safe" (as an individual) because of the 
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teacher's limited range of movement on the 
campus, and the lack of flexibility in the 
college classroom. However, the student 
really does not want to avoid challenge; 
he would welcome the teacher's help outside 
the formalized class schedule. Community 
government also provides the organization 
means and communication with students 
to secure campus support and participation 
in intellectually significant. activities. 

An all-college type of organization in- 
sures continuity of information and pro- 
cedures, especially because of the tie-in 
with the more stable in-class planning. 
For example, the use of economics or ac- 
counting students to study the continuous 
operation of the fraternity financial pro- 
gram is an experience that benefits the 
student. He would be dealing with a real 
problem—complete with all the complica- 
tions of human relationships—and would be 
aiding the college community at the same 


time. In the field of moral, social, and 
ethical values, the possibilities are even 
greater; development of citizenship skills, 
resolution of minority group issues, the 
study of religious issues and problems, 
ethics—cheating on exams, responsibility 
for foreign students, international pro- 
grams, aesthetic experiences in dramatics, 
music, art, and writing, can be accom- 
plished only by the combined efforts of 
all members of the college community. 
Finally a democratic atmosphere is neces- 
sary for any community organization and 
so as student, faculty and administration 
work together toward common goals, stu- 
dents must have responsibility in propor- 
tion to maturity and skill. An administra- 
tive framework which encourages and en- 
sures common effort in the development of 
the educational program should motivate 
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students and faculty to creative workman- . 


ship and to higher intellectual goals. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY INVITES A.P.G.A. MEMBERS TO 
PRE-CONVENTION CONFERENCE 


APGA members attending the Association's National Convention in 
Detroit April 14-18 are invited to come a day early for the Pre-Convention 
Conference April 13 at Wayne State University. 

The Conference’s theme “New Directions in Guidance" will be dis- 


cussed by APGA President Clifford Froehlich at the one o'clock luncheon 
in the University's Student Center. Also on the luncheon program is a 
preview of the APGA Convention by Stewart Hulslander, Program 
Coordinator. 

"Guidance—A Team Approach" and “The Influence of Ego Psychology 
on the Guidance Movement” will be discussed in the morning session of 
the Conference by, respectively, Francis C. Rosecrance, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne State University, and Mildred Peters, Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Counseling, Wayne State University. These two 
talks will be followed by discussions groups. 

Registration for this Pre-Convention Conference will be at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts from 9:00 to 9:30 a.m. The Conference is being spon- 
sored by the Wayne State University Department of Guidance and Coun- 
seling in cooperation with: Division of Guidance and Placement, Detroit 
Public Schools; Division of Student Personnel, Wayne State University; 
Secondary School Improvement Committee, Metropolitan Detroit Bureau 
of Cooperative School Studies; and Employment Service Division, Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission. 
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In-Service Training 


BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


A Business Fellowship 
VIVIAN H. HEWER 


Te VOCATIONAL counselor must have a 
realistic understanding of employment 
requirements, yet current training programs 
for counselors in universities very often 
make little provision for this part of a 
counselor's training. Job responsibilities 
in many of the professions, such as medi- 
cine, education, and dentistry are fairly well 
standardized and easily comprehended. For 
the graduate in business administration, 
however, the variety of available employ- 
ment and avenues of promotion are fre- 
quently not clearly understood by coun- 
selors. 

It was for this reason that I was particu- 
larly pleased to have received a fellowship 
awarded through the Foundation on Eco- 
nomic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York, with the Bank of America in San 
Francisco. The Fellowship was awarded 
for a six week period during the summer of 
1956 and the cooperating industry made 
provision for expenses incurred during the 
visit. Since the Director of the Student 
Counseling Bureau at the University of 
Minnesota encourages the counselors to 
participate in activities which will enrich 
their backgrounds, I encountered no prob- 
lems in arranging to take time from my 
work. Should other student personnel 
workers in colleges be interested in these 
fellowships, it would seem time from their 
jobs could be arranged through the use of 
a short leave of absence or vacation time. 

I had hoped to accomplish three objec- 
tives when I applied for this fellowship; the 
first was to observe opportunities for college 
graduates in banking so as to understand 
the lines of promotion, in-service training, 


ViviaN Н, Hewer is with the Student Counseling 
Bureau at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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salary levels, and the kind of academic edu- 
cation desired for this employment; the 
second, to gain an understanding of the 
over-all functions and operations of a bank; 
and the third, to learn something of the 
general economy of California because of 
the heavy migration into this area. Obvi- 
ously, since a bank is completely involved 
in the economy of a community and the 
Bank of America in the total state, the latter 
objective was particularly well fulfilled, and 
the other two very satisfactorily so. 

During my stay at the Bank I was as- 
signed to the Director of Staff Training. 
Although the majority of my time was spent 
in the Personnel Department, during the 
second week of my stay I was assigned to a 
branch. While at the branch, I was given 
an opportunity to observe the work of sav- 
ings and commercial tellers, check sorting 
operators, bookkeepers, and lending officers. 
These are key jobs within the operation of 
a bank and, except for lending officers, are 
frequently considered entry jobs. ‘There 
are nearly 600 branches of Bank of America 
in California and the operation I observed 
was considered typical. 

The administrative or staff operations of 
the bank are located in the headquarters 
office in San Francisco, and it was here that 
I observed the major divisions of the Per- 
sonnel Department. For example, I spent 
one week in Employment, observing inter- 
views, which were directed largely at filling 
entry jobs, and the testing program, which 
was for beginning clerical jobs. In the Job 
Classification Division descriptions of all 
jobs within the Bank are written. These 
are a basis for establishing salary levels and 
for job evaluation. It was here that I got 
the clearest view of the over-all organization 
of the Bank and the educational and skill 
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levels required for the various jobs. Salary, 
Merit Rating and Employee Benefits were 
other major operating divisions of the Per- 
sonnel Department where I spent time. 

There are also individuals who carry re- 
sponsibilities somewhat similar to those of 
counselors. They are assigned to and visit 
various branches within the state, and all 
employees are given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with them any problems they might 
have with regard to job responsibility or 
personnel difficulties. The Research Divi- 
sion of the Personnel section is concerned 
with a variety of problems, such as, em- 
ployee attitudes toward the Bank, attitudes 
of retired persons, testing evaluation, and 
employee turnover. 

In order to give me a broader view of the 
total functioning of the Bank, I spent time 
in the Bond-Investment Division, the Inter- 
national Banking Department, the Time- 
plan Loans, and the Controllers Office. Al- 
though there were major administrative di- 
visions that I did not visit, I was given a 
clear understanding of their functions 


through job specifications. In all of these 
departments the supervisor explained the 
functions to me, allowed me to observe jobs 
where this was feasible, and encouraged me 
to inquire freely about those things I did 
not understand. 

The total experience was extremely valu- 
able to me. In listing my objectives, I have 
already referred to the kinds of information 
I had hoped to find and did find, and the 
use of such information in vocational coun- 
seling probably needs little explanation. 
The fellowship, however, did more for me 
in that it not only provided a change from 
the routine of counseling and was a refresh- 
ing experience, but it also stimulated me to 
inquire with more sophistication into simi- 
lar industry in my own area. Others who 
may be interested may wish to inquire from 
the Foundation on Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, about the 
availability of these fellowships. I feel 
deeply indebted to the Bank of America for 
the opportunity they extended me to par- 
ticipate in the fellowship, and for their 
gracious cordiality while I was there. 
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INSTITUTE IN SURVEY RESEARCH TECHNIQUES OFFERED THIS 
SUMMER 


The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan will hold 
its Annual Summer Institute in Survey Research Techniques for the tenth 
consecutive year. The regular session of the Institute will be held from 
July 22 to August 17 with an introductory session from June 24 to July 19. 
During the regular session three courses will be offered which can be 
elected for graduate credit: Workshop in Survey Research Techniques, 
Methods of Sampling in Survey Research, Survey Research Methods. 
The courses given in the introductory session are Introduction to Survey 
Research, and Analysis of Survey Data. 

This special program is designed to illustrate the theory and application 


‘of survey research to such fields as psychology, sociology, business and 


human relations, public health, political behavior etc. and to meet some 
of the educational needs of those working in these fields. For further in- 


formation write to the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


A Postscript to "Tests and ‘Tests’ " 


To the Editor: 

In a recent copy of this Journal, the writer 
pointed out that popular press "tests" are probably 
without any value whatever and may actually be 
harmful. The paper presented validity data on 
two such instruments. 

More recently in another psychology class the 
writer had the opportunity to accumulate addi- 
tional data on the same and additional tests. 

Most interesting are the test-retest reliability 
data given in TABLE 1. Although there were but 
ten cases, the results are at least suggestive. 

"TABLE 2 presents some results related to validity, 
which underscores these pseudo-tests' lack of value. 


TABLE | 
Test-retest after 21 days 


N-10 
Rho 
Test of Horse Sense (Practical Information) 

В] 044 
Inventory of Intelligence [2] 0.58 
Inventory of Rejection [1] 0.80* 

TABLE 2 

Some comparisons between selected tests and "tests" 
Variables N Rho 

Short Employment Test [5] and Inven- 
tory of Intelligence (Verbal) 27 —0.40 
x y (Numerical) 27 0.08 
vi s (Clerical) 31 0.06 
S.E.T. (Verbal) and Test of Horse Sense 27 0.29 

” (Numerical) ” v " $7; —010 

” — (Clerical) pe o ste 0.52 
Inventory of Intelligence and Horse 

Sense 27 —0.002 
Inventory of Intelligence and Bell [4] 

Total 27 —0.25 
Horse Sense and Bell Total 28 0.18 
Inventory of Rejection and Bell Total 26 —0.22 


* The size of this coefficient is misleading since 
the scores on the first administration ranged from 
0 to 9 with six zeros (ties in rank); and the scores 
on the second administration ranged from 0 to 12 
With six threes (ties in rank). 
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Mental Health in the Deep South 


To the Editor: 

In 1952 the taxpayers of Ascension Parish, under 
the leadership of Dr. Penn St. Amant, voted a half 
mill tax for mental health. (It is believed that 
this is the only rural area with such a tax.) 

Dr. Paul Young, head of the psychology depart- 
ment of Louisiana State University, was hired to 
make a survey of the problem and to serve as con- 
sultant planner. He not only made plans but also 
worked to ready parents, teachers and children for 
a mental health program. It was determined that 
the mental health program should be anchored with 
some other public organization, and the schools 
were chosen as the place to start. A director for 
the mental health program was hired—one who had 
an educational background as well as the quali- 
fications to do mental health work. The program 
was planned to meet the needs of the general public 
as well as the schools. Office hours were kept one 
day a week for the purpose of serving the public; 
the other four days were spent working in the 
schools. 

The schools of Ascension Parish were aware of 
the need of a mental health program and proved 
this by immediately offering many new personal 
services to students. "This mental health program 


' has been primarily a preventive program in the 


schools and has for its objective the adjustment 
of the individual. Since guidance has these same 
objectives, the term guidance was used in the schools 
instead of mental health. Before school in Septem- 
ber,a guidance clinic was held for the principals 
and teachers from lower elementary, upper elemen- 
tary and high school The State Supervisor of 
Mental Health Education and the State Supervi- 
sor of Guidance made the clinic a practical learn- 
ing situation where feasible goals were outlined 
in detail. 

The teachers who attended the clinic actually 
served as mental health directors or guidance 
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counselors in the schools at three levels. Some of 
the services offered in the different schools were: 
(a) personality classes (sixth grade level), (b) test- 
ing programs, (c) individual inventory files, (d) 
counseling services, (е) evaluation of reading levels 
and change of textbooks, (f) guidance bulletin 
boards, and (g) the formation of a parish-wide 
guidance association. 

Probably the greatest value of ticing the mental 
health program in with the school has been 
achieved with parents who were disturbed about 
children whom they did not understand; this was 
particularly true when parents were overambitious 
or overprotective. The interaction of the parents 
and the school resulted in a better understanding 
of the child by parent and teachers. Teachers;also 
detected some seriously disturbed children, who were 
referred to institutions. 

Three current projects under the mental health 
program are the choice of criteria for a mental 
health award for graduates, the formation of spe- 
cial classes for the mentally retarded, and the or- 
ganization of a local chapter of the Mental Health 
Association. 

The next step probably should be in the direc- 
tion of securing matching funds from some agency 
so that therapy may be done at the local level. 
The people of Ascension Parish were ready for a 
mental health program, they have used the services 
offered and would welcome more services. 

Perry L. Davis 

Director of Mental Health 
Ascension Parish 
Donaldson, Louisiana 


REPRINTS OF MULTI-FACTOR SERIES 


The Multi-Factor Series consisting of the eight articles on as many tests 
and the introductory and a summary article by Dr. Super will be made 
available in a separately bound booklet. Orders for the booklet will be 
accepted now. Single copies $1.00 each; orders of 10 or more at a discount 


of 10 per cent plus mailing.—Ed. 
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Counselor's Ten Commandments 


To the Editor: 
This summer while teaching a course in Tech- 
niques of Counseling I became more and more 
aware of the need for a short summary of the 
professional counselor’s philosophy. To this end 
I wrote the following “Ten Commandments:” 
1. Thou Shalt Be Humane. ri 
2. Thou Shalt Keep an Open Mind. 
3. Thou Shalt Not Operate Alone but Shalt Strive 
to Bring Other Colleagues into the Guidance 
Program. 
4. Thou Shalt Strive to Know and Understand 
Others and Help Them Understand Themselves 
and Their Environment. 
5. Thou Shalt Be Acquainted with Various Fields 
of Endeavor and the Community Resources at Thy 
Disposal. 
6. Thou Shalt Be Patient and Willing to Aid in 
Professional Growth of Colleagues. 
7. Thou Shalt Keep Personal Information Con- 
fidental but Shalt Aid Colleagues in Gaining Infor- 
mation Which Will Aid Them in Their Positions. 
8. Thou Shalt Keep Thy Own Personal Values 
and Opinions Out of Counseling Relationships 
9. Thou Shalt Recognize Thy Own Limitations 
and Thereby Make Referrals Whenever Someone 
Else Might Be of Greater Assistance. 
10. Thou Shalt Be Free of Prejudices and Willing 
to Work Professionally with Any Regardless of 
Race, Creed, or Color. 
]озЕРн W. Ho tis 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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Pe 1s budget time. Like most families, 
the APGA family has persistent and 
nagging financial problems. I believe you 
should know the realities of the situation. 

Financial History. During its first year, 
the Association was able to build up a sur- 
` plus through holding down operations and 
services. The decision to carry on а mini- 
mum operation was wise at the time, but 
the practice could not continue because the 
Association would, of course, have deterio- 
rated. For the next two years, the budget 
ran in the red; the reserves were drawn 
upon and reduced to $14,000.00. Last year 
we were determined to end up in the black, 
and we did. This year we are equally de- 
termined, and with good fortune we will 
succeed. 

Present Financial Status. Let me tell 
you how serious is APGA’s financial status. 
The best illustration is our situation on 
May 1, 1956. True, we got through the 
year without dipping into the reserves, but 
we had nothing to carry over into the next 
year. In order for us to meet the May 1 
bills, the 1956 Convention had to advance 
$3,500.00. This is a sad way to begin a 
new fiscal year. 

A further description of the current 
financial status is this: the reserves of APGA 
would carry the Association for only two 
months. When you consider that it is 
sound financial practice for a head-of- 
family to have a year’s income in reserve, 
the seriousness of APGA’s financial posi- 
tion is'àpparent. 

Current. Financial. Gonditions. 

No. 1 fact, as in any family today, is that 
costs are rising. The Journal, for example, 
has had two rate increases in paper or print- 
ing in as many years. Practically all sup- 
plies and services cost more than they did 
two years ago. 

No. 2 fact is also similar to family events. 
When new members enter the family, costs 
rise. APGA's increase in membership and 
accelerated professional activities are both 
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vital to a strong, vigorous professional so- 
ciety. However, they both cost money. 

Practices Affecting Finances. As we be- 
come more mature, we are becoming more 
substantial in ways other than financial. 
These practices we think are sound and 
are building a strong organization: 

1. The staff is kept to a minimum but the 
minimum is a group of very capable, de- 
voted people. 

2. Salaries are being raised to keep and 
attract the best. Last year the staff was 
cut and salaries were raised to approach a 
little closer to current salary standards. 
Several still are not up to the proper point. 
This year, with increased demands, it has 
been necessary to increase the staff slightly. 
That it is less expensive to have better paid, 
capable people has been proved in several 
cost comparisons we have made. 

3. We are introducing better equipment 
as rapidly as possible—and this is mighty 
slow. The savings through proper equip- 
ment are illustrated by these two events: 
(a) In producing the Directory of Members, 
our ownership of an electric typewriter 
saved $175.00; (b) an automatic sealing and 
postal meter machine reduced the cost of 
mailing election ballots by about $75.00. 

The Future. This has been a brief view 
of the APGA family finances. We are a 
great, professional association, highly re- 
spected and looked to by many parts of our 
society for leadership. Although we receive 
help for our professional work, nevertheless 
we cannot expect outside help for our 
housekeeping. This we have to do our- 
selves. While other professional societies 
have raised their dues—some several times 
—during the past four years, APGA has not. 
Now we are at the point of extreme need. 
To face our responsibilities of the future 
squarely, we—our Association—need: (1) 
A larger operating budget; and (2) Reserves 
commensurate with our financial obliga- 
tions.—AnTHUR A, HITCHCOCK 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Long Beach, Florida 


'The Long Beach Personnel and Guidance 
Association proudly reports “We have more 
members than ever before." 

Emphasis in recent Long Beach meetings 
has been on keeping members abreast of 
current developments in the field. Febru- 
ary's dinner meeting was organized around 
"Keeping up with New Materials" and fea- 
tured a review by Louis Stacker of a new 
guidance book, a tape recording from the 
University of Texas series “The Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Child" presented by Jack 
Matlock, and a film on vandalism presented 
by Clifford Liljekvist. In March Earl 
Carnes Chairman of the department of 
guidance of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, spoke on recent research in guidance 
with emphasis on specific developments in 
the local area. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The Northeastern Ohio Vocational Guid- 
ance Association had the opportunity to 
study one of the nation’s biggest industries 
February 28 when they visited the American 
Gas Association’s laboratory. They were 
the dinner guests of the East Ohio Gas 
Company. NEOVGA was represented by 
Helen Randall, Executive Secretary, Occu- 
pational Planning Committee, Cleveland 
Welfare Federation, on a panel discussing 
“Challenge to Women in the Professions” 
at Western Reserve University. 


District of Columbia 


“Reading Improvement and Related 
Abilities” was the topic at a recent National 
Capital Area Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation discussion. Тһе four panelists 
brought together the experience gained by 
one in working with children, by another 
in teaching college probation students, by 
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one in teaching average adult readers how 
to increase their speed, and by an optome- 
trist. Eva Mahoney, Director of the Read- 
ing Clinic at Georgetown University, said 
the children referred to the clinic fall into 
four categories: (1) children with poor 
language background; (2) visual inadequa- 
cies as a cause of reading difficulties; (3) 
emotional problems producing reading 
problems; (4) children in need of a par- 
ticular kind of instruction, e.g., auditory 
instruction. 

Over 800 probational students with poor 
high school records are referred to George 
Weigand’s courses at Maryland University. 
His program, he told the group, empha- 
sizes skills and retention rather than speed 
of reading, The students are taught how 
to handle lectures, the importance of re- 
view and recitation, the difference between 
reading and study. 

Edmund Fulker, Director of HQ, USAF 
Reading Improvement Laboratory, helps 
top ranking officers and civilians acquire 
speed—those in his class average four hours 
daily reading on their jobs. 

Robert Kraskin, the optometrist, pointed 
out that people with 20/20 acuity do not 
necessarily have good vision for near-point 
work. The usual Snellen chart examina- 
tion may miss up to 85 per cent of school 
children with such near-point vision prob- 
lems. Dr. Kraskin cited a study made in 
Texas which found that 80 per cent of the 
fifth grade students had visual difficulties, 
many of which could only be detected with 
a more rigid test than the Snellen. 


Correction: In the article on “Fellowships, 
Scholarships, and Assistantships for Guid- 
ance and Personnel Graduate Training” by 
George D. Changaris, January issue, VA 
Traineeships at the University of Minnesota 


(p. 320) are listed as $3,670 half time and 


$5,400 full time. Both figures are full-time 
equivalents and depend upon the year of 
graduate work of the student in the program. 
The work load averages one-half time. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


Ture TEACHER AS A GUIDANCE WORKER, 
by Ira J. Gordon. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. xi + 350 pp. 


T 1s MORE of a handbook on the sub-title 
"Human Development Concepts and 
Their Application in the Classroom" than 
a detailed discussion of the teacher's role as 
a guidance worker. The survey character- 
istic of the book is emphasized by the au- 
thor's statement, “This book is organized to 
be used in conjunction with actual first- 
hand experience in observing a child in a 
group setting through at least one semester's 
time" (p. 11). This reviewer counted fifty- 
four listings on various topics. ‘These list- 
ings, together with carefully interwoven 
quotes from numerous sources, give the book 
all the earmarks of a handbook format. 

The many listings and questions, illus- 
trative rather than exhaustive, should pro- 
voke the reader's thinking. Through these 
questions, the author again and again em- 
phasizes the need for the teacher to study 
students. 

The human development concepts and 
the principles involved in the use of guid- 
ance techniques are basic and global. Speci- 
ficity for both is gained through such ques- 
tions as those concerning cumulative rec- 
ords: “What information have they 
(school personnel) considered it significant 
to record? What grading systems have been 
used? What remarks about youngsters are 
included?" (р. 111). 

The first section of this book is devoted 
to a cursory discussion of the meaning of 
guidance. This discussion is followed by 
a chapter on the scientific method to be used 
in studying students. It is difficult for this 
reviewer to believe. that in eleven pages 
“The Meaning of Guidance,” “The Role of 
the Teacher,” “Guidance and Curriculum," 
and “Teacher Qualifications for Guidance 
Work” can be treated adequately, thus, 
laying the foundation for the remainder of 
the book. 

Chapter 2 provides the reader an outline 
of the scientific approach to understanding 
human behavior. 
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Part II is divided into four chapters 
which are devoted to a discussion of human 
development concepts related to “The Child 
as a Growing Organism," "Understanding 
Community Forces," "Contribution of Peers 
to Self-Development,” and "The Child's 
Self.” The authors discussion of the 
growth and development of the child, al- 
though sketchily done, should accomplish 
two objectives. It should remind the 
reader that the physiological individuality 
of the child is a key factor in learning, and 
that the Wetzel Grid is a different way to 
indicate child growth trends. 

Understanding community forces is a 
miniature sociological treatise. It may 
serve to remind the reader of the complex 
milieu in which the pupil finds himself. 
This reviewer thinks that the chapter con- 
tent will serve as a check list for a teacher 
in determining his understanding of the 
community forces impinging upon the 
pupil. A separate chapter highlights the 
relation of peers in the child's community 
to the child's self-development. 

“The Child's Self" shifts from the self to 
principles of learning. Fourteen principles 
of learning are listed, but they receive a 
minimum of discussion. The brevity of 
the discussion on techniques of studying the 
child points up the danger of oversimplifi- 
cation. 

It is in Part III-"Implementation"—that 
the author devotes three chapters to a dis- 
cussion of the teacher as a guidance worker 
in the "several key roles" of group. worker 
(chap. 7), as an individual counselor (chap. 
8), and as an action researcher (chap. 9). 
The chapter "The Teacher as a Group 
Worker" is the best of the book. Perhaps 
it reflects the author's more extensive ex- 
perience in this area. Here he discusses 
the nuances of the dynamic interaction 
within groups. Of particular help to the 
teacher will be the author's presentation, 
“The Choice-Enabling Process" (pp. 228- 
231). 

Recognizing that "many professional 
counselors resist the notion of the teacher's 
functioning as a counselor" (p. 265), the 
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Based directly on the problems of 
youth today, Points for Decision offers 
material for discussion which will help 
11th or 12th grade students solve their 
problems. 


Points for Decision 


Harold J. Mahoney 
Chief, Bureau of Pupil Personnel 
and Special Education Services, 
Connecticut State Department of Education 


T. L. Engle 


Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University, Fort Wayne Center 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


author proceeds to discuss his view that 
the teacher does function as a counselor. 

This reviewer agrees that the teacher is 
not ancillary in the counseling process. But 
to attribute to the already multiple role- 
playing teacher the role of counselor, does 
not, in its best professional sense, make it 
any more possible for the teacher to be a 
counselor than it does for the parent to be 
a medical doctor merely on the basis of 
administering an aspirin. 

The last chapter analyzes the teacher as 
an “action researcher.” This chapter 
should serve to stimulate the teacher to 
think through the possibilities of teacher 
research on guidance concerns within the 
classroom. 

If used as the author stated above, this 
book should be a definite aid to the teacher 
in his role as guidance worker. The reader 
should be alert to the sweeping coverage of 
many important topics with only the bare 
minimum of information. The readings 
at the end of each chapter are representa- 
tive of many excellent works which should 
be used to complete the discussion on the 
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many topics noted in this book.—HERMAN 
J. Peters, Associate Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University. 


<> 


THE COLLEGE Girt Looks AHEAD TO HER 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES, by Marguerite 
Wykoff Zapoleon. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 272 pp. $3.75. 


T BOOK presents an overview of occu- 
pational possibilities that a girl plan- 
ning to attend college or one already in 
college, may well consider before making 
significant decisions. The principal fields 
of work of women college graduates are 
described in 13 of the 15 chapters of the 
book. The following chapter headings in- 
dicate the fields covered: Homemakers; 
Educators; Secretaries and other Clerical 
Workers; Medical and other Health Service 
Workers; Musicians, Artists, Actresses and 
other Entertainers; Social and Religious 
Workers and Counselors; Home Econo- 
mists; Writers, Editors, Linguists, Librar- 
ians; Occupations in Business; Government 
Workers, Politicians and Lawyers; Social 
Scientists; Natural Scientists, Engineers and 
Architects; Occupations in "Transportation, 
Broadcasting and Agriculture. Some of 
the smaller fields of work for college women 
are grouped on the basis of certain similari- 
ties such as the type of employer in the 
chapter on government or on the basis of 
duties and knowledge required as in the 
chapter devoted to social sciences. 

In each chapter devoted to the broad 
fields of work, the author first describes the 
distinguishing characteristics of the field. 
"This is followed by a summarization of the 
talents required for successful performance 
in the area. Three additional sections re- 
late to how one should try out and prepare 
for the field of work as well as how to enter 
the field. Following this discussion for the 
broad areas of work as a whole, the main 
specific occupations found within each one 
are briefly described. An illustration in the 
chapter on "Educators" specific occupa- 
tions considered are the elementary and 
secondary school teacher, educators of ex- 
ceptional children, adult educators, physi- 
cal and health educators and recreation 
workers, college teachers, administrators, 
and other leaders in education and student 
personnel work. 
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The first and last chapters of the book are 
devoted, in the main to a general orienta- 
tion to vocational planning and sugges- 
tions for choosing a vocation. Important 
but brief sections in the last chapter on 
“Looking Ahead" offer suggestions for re- 
lating an occupational choice to that of a 
husband's occupation and to the other 
typical roles found in a woman's life. 

The book is clearly written, carefully or- 
ganized and comprehensive. The author, 
from her varied and rich years of experi- 
ence devoted to occupational activities of 
women, has presented a vast amount of cur- 
rent information about occupational op- 
portunities for college girls. ‘The book is 
recommended reading for all girls who wish 
to enter college or those who are already 
pursuing a training program at the college 
level. Parents of girls who plan a college 
career likewise will profit from having 
access to this book. 1t should be in the 
library of any high school or college coun- 
selor working with young women about to 
enter college or with those already in a 


This counseling method combines s: 
Its success confirms research findin 
is more effective than either method b: 

The value of MULTIPLE COUNS 


itself. 


“This book is exactly the kind of professional support 
needed in furthering our work." 

H. S. Bankston, Supervisor 
Mental Health Education 
Louisiana State Education Dept. 


It has much to recommend it, especially from the 
standpoint of that little understood procedure, small 
group guidance . . . I feel Dr. Driver has made a real 
contribution in this book.” 

Harvey A. Heintzelman, Chief 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Penn State Dept. of Instruction 


HAY helpful suggestions for our future group proj- 


Occupational Opportunities Service 
Ohio State University 
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MULTIPLE COUNSELING 


A SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION METHOD FOR PERSONAL GROWTH 


M 
Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D. 
with a foreword by 
Annette С. Washburne, M.D. ү 
mall-group discussion activity with individual counseling. 
that a combination of group and individual counseling 


LING is shown by its wide-spread use in counselor- 


training courses, high school and college guidance programs, correo 
institutions, community health and welfare agencies. 


Order from your book slore or direcl from 
MONONA PUBLICATIONS, 5 


college setting. Because of its compactness 
the book will be particularly valuable to a 
girl at the exploratory stage of planning a 
career. At the end of each chapter de- 
voted to a field of work there is a care- 
fully selected up-to-date listing of names 
and addresses of professional organizations 
from whom additional occupational infor- 
mation can be secured.—WiLLA Norris, Ás- 
sistant Professor of Guidance, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Tue Овјест RELATIONS TECHNIQUE, by 
Herbert Phillipson. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955. Pp. x + 224. 


| iad BOOK introduces a new projective 
technique consisting of three series of 
four pictures and a blank card. Each of the 
series presents four object relations situa- 
lions: а one-person, two-person, three-per- 
son, and a group situation. The situations 
are varied in the three series in relation to 


‘tional and therapeutic 


^... A significant contribution to the development of 

the counseling field . . . Counselors interested in train- 

ing and practicing will find this book useful as a text 

and s an aid $ utilizing group approaches through- 

it the counseling process. 

ей ing Procal of Counseling Psychology 
Book Review, Dr. D. D. Blocksma 

Clothbound, 280 pp., illustrative materials with de- 

scriptions a aen gronni коер, including normal, 

і i jects. 
neurotic and psychotic sub) List price $5.00 


03 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 
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FASTER, BETTER 
READING 


For A Good Investment 
LEARNING POWER 
d 
A EARNING POWER 
Fe ... use the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


complete with study manual 
and carry-case carton $35 


Ф А simple and effective self-help motivator. 
Students enjoy its use in any situation: classroom, 
library reading room, or at home. 

@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to issue or 
rental for daily home use. Class time is fr for 
visual training, evaluation, and problem diagnosis. 

@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the price 
of any one comparable unit, yet its functional design 
and durability render all others obsolete. 

Ф Now in nationwide use. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. V74 Chicago 5 


reality content and reality context. Thus, 
the “A” series contains figures drawn in 
light charcoal shading “giving a quality of 
texture” like that of card VII of the Rors- 
chach and there is no definite setting in 
terms of objects of the physical world. 
There is little or no reality content other 


than human figures. The "B" series has 
human figures drawn in much darker shad- 
ing, still in charcoal to provide depth (Card 
IV and V of Rorschach). The figures are in 
conventional, but ambiguous, physical en- 
vironments, two of them being indoor and 
two outdoor situations. The “С” series con- 
sists of figures drawn in soft, light or me- 
dium line, more mature and lifelike, though 
still ambiguous. They are placed in con- 
ventional physical environments which are 
drawn with much detail and fullness and in 
color designed to “present a strong emo- 
tional challenge as with the colored cards 
in Rorschach.” The pictures and blank 
card are presented to the subject with the 
directions to look at each one and imagine 
what it might represent, to make up a story 
about it, etc., as with the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. This is followed by an in- 
quiry covering four important points. 
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The author presents a rationale for the 
technique, which differs in important re- 
spects from Murray’s needs-press theory, and 
is derived from constructs developed par- 
ticularly by British psychoanalysts in the 
theories of unconscious object relations. 
The major theortical hypothesis is that per- 
sonality dynamics derive from “the indi- 
vidual's need to impose upon the persons 
and things of his external world those un- 
conscious relationships between himself and 
the figures of his internal world which have 
resulted from his early experience of the 
objects upon which he depended for the 
satisfaction of his primitive needs.” The 
point is made also that “personality dynam- 
ics in terms of object relations are reflected 
in the processes of perception.” 

The book includes one lengthy, detailed 
case study, analyzed and interpreted by the 
author and six briefer case illustrations. 
Normative data on a sample of 50 psychi- 
atric out-patients and 40 normal adolescent 
girls is presented. The publishers state that 
the pictures used in this technique are par- 
ticularly suitable for the use of “experienced 
psychologists working outside the clinical 
field, in social research and in personnel 
selection in industry and elsewhere.” This 
opinion is based on the author's experience 
with the test over a period of five years. 
Unfortunately, the data presented while 
highly interested and pertinent for the clini- 
cal worker does not bear on the possibilities 
in the fields of personnel selection and guid- 
ance. This is not to say that there may not 
be potentialities in that direction. 

The strength of the Object Relations 
Technique lies in the fact that it was con- 
structed to conform to a carefully stated 
theoretical rationale of a rather precise na- 
ture. Since this rationale is essentially a 
psycho-analytic  one—the psychoanalytic 
theory of unconscious object relations—it 
offers the possibility, like the Blacky Test, 
of another means of verifying or testing out 
psychoanalytical concepts. Research along 
such lines as, for example, the prediction of 
transference phenomena for individuals, 
and of interpersonal relationships, could 
well utilize these pictures. Whether they 
would, however, be any more useful in the 
fields of personnel selection and guidance 
than other projective techniques must await 
further research and accumulation of data 
with this method in suitable contexts— 
SAMUEL B. Kurasa, VA Hospital, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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EXPANDING RESOURCES FOR COLLEGE 
TEAcHING, edited by Charles С. Dobbins. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1956. ix + 140 pp. $1.50. 


XPANDING RESOURCES FOR COLLEGE 

‘TEACHING reports on a conference on 
college teaching sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. It deals with 
the problem of finding more ways of re- 
cruiting, conserving and utilizing United 
States resources in college teaching. 

In America we are experiencing shortages 
in many categories of specialized personnel. 
College teachers are one of these. Coun- 
selor-trainers, for instance, are in short 
supply. 

The problem of recruitment is a prob- 
lem of many facets—people to teach in 
graduate schools, professional and technical 
schools, liberal arts colleges, and junior 
colleges. Half the colleges are doing little 
or no planning to meet teacher shortages. 
This is in spite of the fact that the problem 
is not a temporary but a long range one 
due to extend 10 to 15 years. 

The recommendations from the confer- 
ence make the most worth while reading ir 
this book, which also includes a profusion 
of irrevelancies and marginalia reported by 
members of the conference that could well 
have been edited out. In fact, their in- 
clusion only lends in distracting the reader 
from the contribution the volume does 
make. 

Some of the major ideas are summarized 
as follows: 


1. Colleges are in competition for sci- 
entific personnel and can’t sit back and 
take what is left. They have to get “into 
the competition." That college teachers, 
by their attitudes toward their profession, 
and by upgrading it financially and other- 
wise, can play a major role in solving the 
need for superior teachers. 

2. There is need to identify the young 
people who have the "intellectual capacity, 
the personality, and the character” for col- 
lege teaching and to encourage them to try 
it. The report urged that the limitations 
as well as the challenge of the profession be 
dwelt upon. 

3. "Recruitment" seems to be a dirty 
Word among teachers and "this attitude of 
constraint" must be changed if teaching is 
to compete successfully for talent. 
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4. One way to get teachers is to break 
down the barriers keeping women from uni- 
versity and college teaching. 

5. Teaching assistants on both under- 
graduate levels and graduate levels are a 
good recruitment potential. 

6. Such factors as slow promotion due to 
arbitrary quotas of full professors, heavy 
demands for publication and lack of secre- 
tarial help and office space were seen as 
discouraging prospects. 

7. A chief handicap to recruiting col- 
lege teachers was the realization of the 
bright people involved that they could 
earn much more by doing other things. 
This is a hard thing to beat in our culture. 

Some ways of holding present faculties 
are suggested in a concluding portion of 
the book. They are the usual ways AAUP 
committees have urged upon administra- 
tion for years. 

The conclusions of the book might serve 
as good focal points for faculty discussion 
in colleges. Тһе stress on "recruitment" 
will make counselors sit up and take notice. 
—WirtiAM D. Wirkiws, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University 


Get Timely Career 


GUIDANCE MATERIAL 
ELECTRONICS 


Ideally suited for loan to interested сш men. 
"This is factual, timely information for the educator 


who must answer an increasing number of questions 
raised by seniors who do not plan to enter college. 
Questions such as: 
. o: are the opportunities in the Electronics 
jeld?” 


e ‘‘What type of training is needed to qualify as an 
Electronics Technician?" с, 

e “Who offers the kind of training that meets 

standards desired by employers?” 

These and other important questions about Amer- 
ica's fast-expanding Electronics field (including In- 
dustrial Electronics ... Automation Electronics ,.. 
Television ... Communications ... Military Elec- 
tronics ... Radio-TV Sales and Service ... Radar 
... Electronic Instrumentation) are answered in 
DeVry Technical Institute's well-illustrated Career 
Guidance Booklet. 3 

This informative publication is available without 
charge to educators upon receipt of a request on school 
stationery. 

Ask for special 2-year school calendar at our 
booth, Personnel and Guidance Convention, 
April 15-18 in Detroit. 


Write Dept. G-4 


DeVRY Technical Institute 


4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list* of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between October 
5, 1956 and January 31, 1957. 


A 


Arcock, ArsERT E Dir Guid, Greenwood Jr HS, Clarks- 
villle, Tenn. 3,5 

Арронм, Агвевт J 5615 Morningside Dr, Houston, Tex. 
Pers Testing Couns, Houston. 3 

Assury, Lucy A Rte 17, Knoxville, Tenn. Guid Dir & 
Tchr of History. 3 

ASHENBRENNER, ALBERT J Calif St Polytechnic Coll, 
Kellogg Campus, Pomona, Calif. Guid Officer. 3 

Avucustinz, Epwarp T 14 Jerome Rd, Syosset; NY. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 


Bacsy, Grrauping 375 Valley La, Greenwood, Ind. 
Dean Girls, North Central HS. 
Bauwinsx1, Ricuamp Р 216 W Grove St, Midland, Mich. 
Tchr Soc Studies, Midland Pub Sch. 3 
BankLAGE, Jean К 3101 S Wabash, Chicago 16, Ш. 
Psychomet, Ill Inst of Tech, 3 
Baron, Monron Guid Couns, New Rochelle HS, New 
Rochelle, NY. 3 
Barrett, ANpREw D PO Box 64, Jefferson, Wis. Clin 
Psychol & Sch Psychomet, Elkhorn. D. 
Bartterr, CHARLES W Holden Country Club, Holden, 
Mass. Guid Dir, Washusett Reg HS. 3 
BanrLETT, Herpert F 657 Dewey St, W Springfield, 
Mass. Asst Dir Guid Serv, Sch Dept, W Springfield. 3 
RN Lee Е, Jn. 16 Calumet Ave, Worcester 6, 
ass. 
Basey, МАЕ Bos 32, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. DAP 
BracH, Guy P RFD 2, Wallingford, Conn. Pers Asst, 
Stanley Tools. 3 
Bratt, Ware T 232 Е 60th, Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah HS. DAP 
Bearry, LonmamE A Miller HS, 2322 DuBois, Detroit 
7, Mich. Couns. т" 
Вк, Jean R 27770 Lake Shore Blvd, Euclid 23, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Euclid Bd Educ. DAP 
BELLINGER, Kenneth A 538 N Franklin, Dearborn, 
Mich, Tchr Couns, Dearborn Bd Educ. 3 
Benson, EnmzapnErR К РО Box 141, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. 
Asst Dean Women. 4 
Brreman, Скоһс= R 3429 Norwood St, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, Grad Stu. 3 
Bercquist, TuEtMa 410 E 5th Ave, Mitchell, So. 
Б Dir Оша & Test, NERIS & Latin. DAP 
ERNATZ, BERNICE Asst Dean Women, t 
Cheste Pa. DAD „ State Coll, West 
s doo HL Couns, Greenville HS, Greenville, Miss. 
Bremer, RrcHAnD L Guid Couns, Townvill 
Тото Pa. 3 LE 
ILLS, Jonn E 612 Park La, Billings, Mont. i i 
pak Comms Billings Sr HS, 35 se 
LABER, Јоѕерн T. RD 2, Schoharis, NY. Guid 
,,Duanesburg Centr Sch, 8 ER 
LAKE, SHERBURNE Guid Coord, Conver: i 
Douglas, Wyo. 3 aens 
ое DD Guid Dir, Tom River Sch, Tom River, 
Bonp, Parricra J 3540 N Meridian, 302, i; i 
pein, Grad Stu, Purdue Univ, 3 erat 
jorcHaRDT, Gorpon C 2800 W Wri; St, Milwauk 
10, Wis.” Dix of Admin, Spancerd Coll, а т 


2 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1956 Directory of Members. 


Couns, 


Dak. 
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Boucuer, Ges W 469 Palm Ave, Martinez, Calif. Guid 
Couns, Alhambra Union HS. 3 

Bovcurow, Нм М 5957 Roseland, So Gate Hgts, 
Monroe, Mich. Tchr Couns, Monroe HS. 3 

Bowers, Rosemary E Lincoln Ave Residence, Urbana, 
ш. Hd Resident, Univ Ш. 

Bowersox, Bruce K Guid Couns, Luana Cons Sch, 
Luana, Iowa. 3,5 

Boyer, FLorence M Paulsboro HS, Paulsboro, NJ. DAP 

Bovre, M Donoruy 523 Woodside Rd, Berwyn, Pa. Asst 
Dean, Div Nursing, Villanova Univ. DAP 

Bracken, Jonn R Dean Boys, Clairton HS, Clairton, 
Pa. DAP 

BrecMan, Morton Н 73-09 225th St, Glen Oaks, LI, 
NY. 3 

BRENNAN, Emeen Е 1203 Fenwood Dr, Valley Stream, 
NY. Coord of Pupil Pers. Serv & Chmn of Guid. 3 

Brewer, ELkANOR M 30790 Clark Ave, New Haven, 
Mich. Tchr Couns. 5 

Brown, Mmraw 167 W Main St, Wilmington, Ohio. 
Tchr Couns, Wilmington HS. 3 

Brown, Pavut L Asst Dir Admin, Admis Office, Alfred 
Univ, Alfred, NY. DAP 

Bruicx, Many M R 13161 Burbank Blvd, Van Nuys, 
Calif. Placement Coord, LA Valley Jr HS, Los An- 
geles. 3 

Bucxneisrer, Hanny E 157 Oaklee Village, Baltimore 
29, Md. Guid Couns, DAP 

Buracx, Manviv 9519 S Sangamon, Chicago 43, Ш. 
Supv, Bur Couns Serv, Chicago Bd Educ. 3 

BumperrE, Roserr E 30 Sidney St, East Haven 12, 
Conn. Couns, Science Tchr, East Haven HS. 3 

Burce, Sisren М Manjonur 3107 Lexington Rd, Louis- 
ville 6, Ky. Instr Educ Couns, Ursuline Coll. 1 

Buncrss, Mantua S Tchr of Educ, Reinhardt Coll, 
Waleska, Ga. DAP 

Bunnovcus, Е W, Jn 2013 Rose La, Broomall, Pa. 
Asst, Atlantic Refining Co. 3 

Burum, KENNETH P 2234 Marine St, Boulder, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

BorLERn, Broapus М 6097 Scotten, Detroit 10, Mich. 
Academic Couns, Instr, Wayne Univ. 1 


Tech 


[e] 


CarpwrLL, Maurice R 1026 N Meade, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Asst Civil Serv Examiner-in-charge. 3A 

Caraman, Rura T 1020 Admin Bldg, Univ Mich, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Admin Asst, Office Stu Affairs, Univ 
Mich. 1 

Carviw, Epwiw E 3551 Shade Rd, Akron 13, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Wadsworth Central HS. 3 

Camp, Dorem Pres, Southern State Coll, Magnolia, Ark. 
DAP 

CAMPBELL, Martens Вох 69, Rogers Center, Indiana 
Univ, Bloomington, Ind. Stu, Indiana Univ. DAP 

Canney, Metvin E 335 Lakeview Blvd, Erie, Pa. Asst 
Guid, Gannon Coll. DAP 

CARPENTER, Jonn E 326 Brookline St, Hawthorne, NY. 
Tchr Couns, Armonk Public Sch. 3,5 

Carver, Rev Evererr I 1001 Lawrence St, Houston 8, 
Tex. Prof in Bible & Test Admin, Gulf Coast Bible 
Coll. DAP 

CasmpoLLAm, Ковевт M Mercer Rd, Butler, Pa. Guid 
Couns, Butler Joint Sch, 5 

Cass, Dat Н 1044 13th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Univ Colo. 3 

Cnam, Lucre J 2159 California St, San Francisco, 
15, Calif. Tchr, Burlingame HS. 3 * 

CHANDLER, J Kme III 253 Piedmont Ave, Cincinnati 
19, Ohio. Guid Worker & Classroom Tchr. 3 

Cuasram, Ausry F 724 N Robertson, Springfield, Mo. 
Couns Tchr, Springfield Centr HS. DAP 

CHEATHAM, ANNE S Dean Stus, Albany State Coll, 
Albany, Ga. DAP 

Cmmsr, Cumrr А Prin, Leavenworth Jr HS, 3rd & Con- 
gress, Leavenworth, Kans. DAP 


Grad Stu, 
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CLAMAR, ArHnoprrE 12-20 34th Ave, Ravenswood 6, 


NY. 3A 

Crank, MancuEenurrE A 90 Arapahoe Ave, Boulder, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

Стлскмев, Erma Юй Guid, Dobbs Ferry HS, Dobbs 
Ferry, NY. 3 

Сілғтом, Sas W Вох 102, Northern State Tchr Coll, 
Aberdeen, S Dak. Asst Prof Psych. 4 

Cuure, Peren V 1417 W Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
Activities Adviser, Sacramento State Coll. DAP 

Coan, Max В 715 Laguna Dr, Walled Lake, Mich. Dir 
Testing & Guid, Lawrence Inst of Tech. 1 

Comen, Leon 3486 Woodward St, Oceanside, NY. Guid 
Couns, Elem Sch, Long Beach City Sch Dist. 5 

Сонм, Веч RR 3, Bloomington, Ind. Couns & Stu. DAP 

Core, Raymonp B 2607 Treelane Ave, Arcardia, Calif. 
Couns, El Monte HS. 3 

Conaway, Heren Н Dir Guid & Couns, Mt Pleasant HS, 
801 S Fancher St, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 3 

Connors, ВАлри P 1010 Bellmore Rd, N Bellmore, NY. 
Guid Couns, Central HS Dist. 3,5 

Contreras, Cantos A 663 N University Ave, Provo, 
Utah. Grad Stu, Brigham Young Univ. 

Соок, Beuran V Guid Dir, Beaver Area HS, Beaver, 
Pa. 

Соок, Many C Miami Edison Sr HS, Miami, Fla. 3 

Coorer, Hazet R 346 S Rose, Kalamazoo 9, Mich. 
Couns Admin, Tchr, Kalamazoo Bd Educ. 5 

Coorrm, Rupy, Ја. 3450 Conklin St, Ravenna, Mich. 
Guid Dir & Tchr, Ravenna Public Sch. 5 

Couse, Rura Н 2707 N Wakefield St, Arlington 7, 


Va. Stu. 3 
Cozzens, Nancy Dir Guid, Los Altos HS, Los Altos, 
Calif. 3 


Cnownry, Josera К 805 W Silver St, Butte, Mont. 
Couns, Butte HS. 3 


D 


Daucuerty, Jonn Р PO Box 656, Maxton, NC. Dean 
of Instructions, Div Stu Personnel, Presbyterian Jr 
Coll. DAP 

Davis, ALICE С 
Tchr, East Commerce HS. 3 

Davis, Mns Вплле С 467 Valencia Dr, S San Francisco, 
Calif. Grad Stu, Univ Calif. 3 

De Forest, Тнкгмл I Dean Women, Gen Beadle State 
Tchrs Coll, Madison, S Dak. 3 

Denne, Mancaner L Guid Dir, Central HS, Dickinson, 
N Dak 3 

De Jonc, Roserr E 1303 Wells, Webster Groves 19, 
м: EO Couns, Maplewood-Richmond Hgts Sch 

it. 

De Joy, Vincent Е 59-09 Linden St, Ridgewood, Queens 
27, NY. Guid Couns, Bethpage HS. 3 

Detrrr, Ермлє L 725 Lettsworth St, Baton Rouge, La. 
Math Tchr, Capital Ave HS. 5A 

DrLvENTHAL, EnwrsriNE 314 Victor Vaughn, Univ 
Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich. Grad Stu, Univ Mich. DAP 

De Rose, Ертн I 1708 Wellington, Lansing 15, Mich. 
Coord of Spec Educ, West Jr HS. 3A 

De Weese, Hanorp L 39 School Ave, Chatham, NJ. 
Pers Couns & Educ Adviser, New York Univ, NYC. 3 

Dieckmann, Berry J Rte 3, Box 425, Gainesville, Fla. 
Grad Stu, Univ Fla. 3 

PRU Hemrraur M Wagner Coll, Staten Island 1, 

Drerscu, Peart W 750 Huron Rd, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Empl Mngr, Bell Telephone Co. 3 

Юовмсн, Many ANN 5 Ravine Pl, Poland, Ohio. 
Psychomet, Instr Psych. 1 

DonwixEv, Lpa Е 502 W Central Ave, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Dir of Guid Serv, Fitzgerald HS. DAP 

Dovucuenty, Rev James Е 4501 N Charles St, Baltimore 
10 Md. Dir Admin, Guid & Placement, Loyola Coll. 


11235 College, Detroit 5, Mich. Coord 


Downey, Ricuarp Н 344 W 10th Ave, Vancouver 10, 

BC, Canada. Psychol, Oakalla Prison Farm. 3 

Drake, Dowarp P 154 Jaffrey St, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Couns Tchr, Weymouth HS. 3 

Ducan, Lucmiz 440 Cherry St, Apt 8, Springfield, Mo. 
Sr Couns, Parkview HS. 3 
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Durac, Frances G Van Antwerp School Story Ave, 
Schenectady 9, NY. Secondary Sch Guid Couns, Cen- 
tral Sch Dist. 3 

Dunnam, DARRELL R 800 Westway, Denton, Tex. Asst 
Prof Educ, No Texas State Coll. DAP 

DuwLAvy, Heren Rte 2, Box 26, Kent, Ohio. Tchr- 
Couns. DAP 

Durnam, RutH Е 1822 N Potrero Grande Dr, S San 
Gabriel, Calif. Couns, El Monte HS. 

Durvan, КАТНЕВІХЕ G Dean Women, AM & N Coll, 
Box 92, Pine Bluff, Ark. 4 

Dwyer, Maurice J 9 Maple Ave, Greenwood, Mass. 
Guid Dir, Wakefield HS. 5 


E 


Eccens, Eunice C Dean Women, 
Minot, N Dak. 3,4 

Exper, Rosenr С 5935 Camellia Ave, Temple City, 
Calif. Guid Coord, Couns, Pasadena, Calif. DAP 

Exeanor, Sısrer Many RSM 1901 S 72 St, Omaha, 
Neb. Dean Stus, St Mary Coll. DAP 

Encersrecut, Grapys M Вох 51, Mansfield Depot, 
Conn. 3 

ENKEL, Ina С 23521 Cloverlawn, Oak Park 37, Mich. 
Couns, Oak Park Bd Educ. 5A 

EmicksoN, Mary C 787 Range Rd, Port Huron, Mich. 
Tchr Couns, Maryville Jr HS. 5A 


State Tchrs Coll, 


F 


Fapum, Oscar РО Box 130, Bawlf, Alberta, Canada, 
Supv Prin, Camrose Sch. 3 

FALKERSTEIN, RurH ANN 936 Grand Pl, Boulder, Colo. 
Grad Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

Fast, ALLEN Н Rte 3, Grafton, W Va, 3 

Femcorp, Sor 3400 Tyron Ave., Bronx 67, NY. 3 

FetpMan, Leonarp 1525 Grizzley Peak Blvd, Oakland, 
Calif. Tchr, Oakland Sch, 3 

FxNpERsoN, Юоосглѕ А General Del, Elk River, Minn, 


Couns, Univ Minn. 3 
1535 Ledger St, Cincinnati 7, 


Егер, Етл7АВЕТН Н 
Ohio. Chmn Guid Comm, Lincoln Hgts Elem Sch. 
DAP 


Үчѕнен, Wm E Long Beach State Coll, 6101 W 7th St, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 3 

Frrz, Олук D Registrar, Katherine Gibbs Sch, 230 Park 
Ave, New York, NY. 3 

FrrzceRALD, Rev Warrer P 9807 106th St, Edmonton, 
Alta, Canada. Supv Guid, Edmonton Sep Sch Bd. 3 

FrocaAus, BEnrINE 10858 Balfour, Detroit 24, Mich. 
Couns, Oakwood Jr HS. DAP 

Fort, B Y Dir Testing, Atlanta City Sch, 10th Fir, City 
Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fox, Sister М Paura, OSF Dean Stus, Rosary Hill Coll, 
4380 Main St, Buffalo 26, NY. DAP 

Frank, SrawLEY D 1221 White Plains Rd, Bronx 72, NY. 
Tchr, NYC Bd Educ. 3 

Franken, Rosent М Вох 2, Humboldt, Iowa. Supv 
Guid Activities, Dakota City HS, Dakota City. 3A 

Fraser, VioLA J 58 Elm St, Oneonta, NY. Guid Couns, 
Otesgo Co Voc Educ Bd. 5 

Frepericxs, Mrs Roosevelt Jr HS, Williamsport Public 
Sch, 2800 W 4th St, Williamsport, Pa. 3 

Frew, Stewart M 4777 Sandia, Los Alamos, N Mex. 
Dir Guid, Los Alamos County Sch. 3 

FurroN, Vmema D 6 Watson Pl, Columbia, Mo. Grad 
Stu. 3 


© 


Санмен, James К 264 Downey St, San Francisco, Calif. 
Grad Stu, San Francisco State Coll. 3 

Gares, Ұплллам В 5231 Cosby, Houston, Tex. Sr 
Psychol & Couns, Industrial Personnel Couns. 3 

Gee, Esruen C 658 Wich Ave, Apt 8, Youngstown 2, 
Ohio. 3 

Gennanvo, Lawrence М 4622 Frenchmen St, New Or- 
Jeans 22, La. Couns, New Orleans Parish Sch Bd. 
DAP 
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Gerard, Morser Mane, RSHM 2807 N Glebe Rd, 
Arlington, Va. Prin & Guid Couns, Marymount HS. 
DAP 


Gss, Ертн I Dean Women, Maryland State Coll, 
Princess Anne, Md. 4 

Grs1an, Epwarp J Eastchester HS, Tuckahoe, NY. 3 

Ствѕом, Marvin E Dir Pupil Pers Serv, Hicksville Public 
Sch, Hicksville, NY. 3 

Gmstinc, WiLLiAM F 50 St Nicholas Pl, Fort Thomas, 
Ky. Admin Asst Empl, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co, 
DAP 

Gittesriz, Јонм J 187 Chelsea Pl, Cincinnati 33, Ohio. 
Dir Guid, Ohio Mechanical Inst. 3 

Guuerr, ALTA М 2425 Lake Dr, SE, Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich. Couns, E Grand Rapids Jr HS. DAP 

Сілрѕом, Ira R 3001 Cherrywood Rd, Knoxville 16, 
Tenn, Stu. 3 

Grosser, Eart A Couns Office, Indiana Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Gen Couns & Stu. DAP 

Соосн, Рал, 10400 Johnson Dr, Shawnee, Kans. Couns, 
Halker Grove Jr HS. 3 

Goopyran, Lyntis К Вох 626, Bovina, Tex. Guid Dir, 
Lozbuddie & Bocina Ind Sch. DAP 

Gorpon, ARLENE J 111 Park Terr, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu. DAP 

Gorpy, Mns Ricuton B 1814 Flafler Ave, NE, Atlanta 
9, Ga. Couns, Atlanta Bd Educ. 

GoswgLL, Maune T RFD 4, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Couns, Knox City Bd Educ. DAP 

Gourp, Apan L 2919 Grasselli, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
Couns, Lyon Jr HS. DAP 

Gray, Anne Н 1610 Mackinaw, Saginaw, Mich. Field 
Agent, Off of Voc Rehab, State of Mich. 

Gray, Benjamin G 2120 Olympic Dr, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Tchr, E Bakersfield HS. 3 

Eur Dow 2026 Lees Ave, Long Beach 15, Calif. 


Tchr 


GREENSTEIN, LAwmENCE B 632 Breckenridge St, Buffalo, 
NY. Stu, Univ Buffalo. 3 

Grwæve, GayLENE 502 Merwyn Rd, Narberth, Pa. 
Guid, Haverford Jr HS, 3 

Gnicssy, Auten D Hawthorne Jr HS, 20th & Oakdale, 
Lorain, Ohio. Tchr Couns, 

Grimxs, Ела L Houston HS, Houston, Mo. 
Tchr. 8 

Сатр, Cart M, JR Dean Men, Temple Univ, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. DAP 

Grisam, Jonn К 84-50 Fleet Ct, Middle Village 79, NY. 
Pers Asst, PO Dept, Postal Transportation Serv, NYC. 3 

Gnoss, A James Guid Couns, McKeesport HS, McKees- 
port, Pa. DAP 

Grossman, Howanp Р 940 Bennett, Jackson, Mich. Voc 
Couns, Reception Diagnostic Cen, State Prison. 3 

Guevanna, Marano R 931 Green Mountain Ave, 


Dir 


Math 


Boulder, Colo. Gen Office Guid Supy. 3 
Gorn, Far A 3832 Brockton Pl, Decatur, Ga. Sch 
Psychol, Atlanta Dept Educ. 5 
Gwarney, Henry О, Jn 603 Е University Village, 
Columbia, Mo, Stu, Univ Mo. 3 
H 


HALLUM, Gypa A Rte 4, Box 25S, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Med-Psychiatric-Soc Serv Supy, US Navy Hosp. 3“ 
HaMERLYNCK, Leo А 4205 SE Pine St, Portland 15, 


ee. ш & Guid Dir of Vets Affairs, Idaho State 
Мамка. Lro М 266 Washington Ave, Brooklyn 5, 


HampcasrLE, CAmoLYN R Вох 6, Peabody Coll, Nash- 

Ru T x Маву Peabody Coll 3 
Annis, Gus osewood, Houston, Tex. Я 
Jack Yates НЅ. DAP S A ones 

Harrison, Annrra 119 Mountfort St, Boston, Mass. 
Dir Guid, Holbrook, Mass. 3 

Hausen, Јоѕери J 3129 Queens Chapel Rd, Mt Ranier, 
Md. Clin Psychol, Geo Washington Univ, Washing- 
ton, DC. 3 

Haynes, ЁпкЕм W 22516 Boulder, E Detroit, Mich. 
Couns, E Detroit HS. DAP 

Henperson, A Lez Rte 2, Westerville, Ohio. Inspector, 
State Dept Educ. 3 
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HicHaM, Manjony C 16875 Glastonbury, Detroit 13, 
Mich. Supv, Steno Cent Dept, Conference Leader in 
Charge. 3 

Hives, Cuantes Е 111 Rhode Island Ауе, NW, Wash- 
ington 1, DC. Couns, Dept of Public Welfare, Receiving 
Home. 3 

Hinze, Winniaw Н Guid Dir, Arrowhead HS, Hartland, 


Wis. DAP 
Новвѕ, Mary 154 Maynard Rd, Framingham Centre, 
Mass. Dean Girls, Framingham HS. DAP 


HoprssLATT, DELORES S 433 Е 82nd St, New York 28, 
NY. Asst Placement Dir, Hunter Coll. 

Horrman, NoeL C 1222 N 5th, Montevideo, Minn. 
Guid Dir & Couns, Montevideo Public Sch. 3A,5 

Hocur, Mancaner E 2420 Eden St, Nashville, Tenn. 
Couns for Girls, Haynes Sch, 3 

HorpEN, Grorce S Greiner Rd, Clarence, NY. Guid 
Couns, Clarence Centr Sch. 5 

Horr, Lynn M 11950 Sector Ave, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Pers Mngr, Premier Autoware Co. 3 

Ногмеѕ, Eunice 61427 Kam Hwy, Haleiwa Oahu TH, 
Hawaii, Couns, Waialua HS. DAP 

Homer, L Core Newburg Rd, Chandler, Ind. 
Cole Guid Clinic. 3 

Hon, Metva С 4706 Elmhirst La, Bethesda 14, Md. 
Couns, N Bethesda Jr HS. 5 

Honey, Jacguetyn В No Babylon Public Sch, N Babylon, 

NY. 3 


Couns, 


Honxaw, Sister SrepHeN M, OP Guid Dir, Cathedral 
HS, 702 W 5th St, Sioux Falls, S Dak, DAP 

Hoskms, H Ѕтлмнор= 217 Gittings Ave, Baltimore 12, 
Md. Couns, Baltimore Polytechnic Inst, 3 

HorrmGEn, Duane F Campbell City HS, Gillette, Wyo. 
Guid Coord. 3 

Howaxp, Lourana L Couns of Girls, Taft Jr HS, 2901 
NW 23, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 3 

Hoven, Rev Letanp A 2535 Plainfield, Grand Rapids 
5, Mich. Institutional Chaplain, Lutheran Church, 
Detroit, 3 

Hupcens, DoNALD G 1015 Climax, Lansing, Mich. 
DAP 

Hucnes, Lucre Е 1627 N Hill Ave, Pasadena, Calif. 
Coord of Guid, James Madison Jr HS, Los Angeles. 
DAP 

Нохт, Вол, 
merce, Tex. 


Stu. 


Box 3023, E Tex State Tchrs Coll, Com- 
Grad Stu. 3 


Iams, Котн W Couns, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
3 


Ince, НовЕвт B 11342 Balfour, Detroit 24, Mich. Dir 
Pupil Pers, Harper Woods Public Sch. 3A,5 
ISHMAEL, CLypE Н 2621 29th St, Lubbock, Tex. Grad 

Stu, Texas College. 3 
ISRAEL, Jax B Ап Sable Forks Centr Sch, Au Sable 
Forks, NY. Dir Guid. 3A,5 


J 


Јавілхѕкі, ErrANonE E М 1423 Clinton, Algonac, Mich. 
Tchr Couns. 3 

Јалсовѕ, Ronatp E 1304 29th NE, Canton, Ohio. 
Couns, Stanton Jr HS. 3 

JacosseN, MancanET L Asst Exec Dir & Couns, Iowa 
Nurses Assn, 308 Shops Bldg, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 3 

James, Jacguetyn M 414 S 8th St, Columbus, Miss. 
Voc Couns, Starkville HS, 3,5 

James, Ковевт 213 Lareina Dr, Austin 4, Tex. Grad 
Stu, Univ Tex, 

Jawkowskr, CHanLES A Guid Dir, Gladwin HS, Gladwin, 
Mich. DAP 

Janover, Үпллам B Clarissa La, General Del, Com- 
mack, NY. Guid Couns, Tchr, Paul D Schreiber HS. 3 

Jeuinsxt, Witam D 1025 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Dir of Admis & Registrar, DAP 

Јонамѕом, Miss A J 8940 W Bush Lope Rd, Minneapolis 
20, Minn. Couns. DAP 

Јонмѕ, Rura 858 Pleasantville Rd, Briarcliff Manor, NY. 
Guid Couns, Briarcliff HS. 3,5 

Jounson, La Verne W RR 1, Hobart, Ind. Boys Couns, 
Horace Mann Sch, Gary. DAP 


Guid 
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Jounson, CLAYTON F Bur Naval Pers, Navy Dept, Pers 
82211, Washington 25, DC. Head, Career Appraisal 
Unit, US Navy. 3 

Јонмѕом, Van C Supt, Public Sch, Flandreau, S Dak. 3 

Jones, J Quentin 6363 Glenallen Dr, Solon, Ohio. Dir 
Guid, Warrensville Hgts Sch. DAP 

Jones, Lors K 4 Auburn Ct, Brookline 46, Mass. 3 

Jones, Paut V Сша Couns, Lower Moreland Schs, 
Huntington Valley, Pa. 3 

Јомрев, Sattx 2929 Connecticut Ave, NW, Washington, 
DC. Couns, Geo Washington Univ. 


K 


Karr, Kanų R Dir Guid, Arsenal Tech HS, 1500 E 
Michigan St, Indianapolis 7, Ind. DAP 

Karp, Victor L 18529 Winslow Rd, Shaker Hgts 22, 
Ohio. Voc Job Placement Couns, Cuyahoga County 
Welfare Dept. 3 

Kaupri, MancanET A 4228 Dexter Rd, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu, Univ Mich. DAP 

Kxanws, Frances D 2908 N Calvert St, Baltimore 18, 
Md. Couns, Jr HS. 5 

Keser, THEODORE R 4313 Madison St, Hyattsville, Md. 
Part time tchr & Couns, De Martha HS. ЗА 

Kentey, ANNE Н Chestnut Ridge Rd, Orange, Conn. 
Couns, Amity Reg HS. 3A,5 

Кү, Morty G2 Hq AFFE-BA В, APO 343, San 
Francisco, Calif. Chief Clerk, US Army. 

Kenney, Mary Lou 81 Pleasant St, Ware, Mass. Guid 
Dir, Ware Sch Dept. 3 

Кіскілснтев, Ricnarp Н Third St, Jackson, Ga. Grad 
Asst, Guid & Couns, Univ Ga. DAP 

Кплквм, Joun 1121 Chateau, Bellflower, Calif. 3 

Kmx, Davi M 7015 Jackson, Kansas City, Mo. Couns, 
Sch Dist of Kansas City. 3 

Кінквмірк, Vema А 2033 С St, NW, Washington, 
DC. Dir of Activities for Women, Geo Washington 
Univ. DAP 

Kmuwoop, Утсппл A 1013 Hershberger Rd, Roanoke, 
Va. Guid Dir, William Fleming HS. 3 

Krrrrepcr, Owen J Guid Couns, Central Jr HS, 300 
Broad St, E Weymouth 89, Mass. 

Kuirzxe, Lovis L 100 S 8th, Lamar, Colo. Dean Stus, 
Lamar Jr Coll, 4 

Kwaax, Nancy K Assoc Dean Stus, Wisconsin State 
Coll, River Falls, Wis. 4 

Kornic, DoLores 12 Karen St, W Babylon, NY. Tchr 
& Guid Dir, Babylon HS. 3 

Кок, James R Rather Hall, Apt B, Mich State Univ, E 
Lansing, Mich. Grad Stu, Mich State Univ. 

Kono, LAenELE РО Box 2690, Honolulu 3, Hawaii. 3 

Korrckv, PauL J, Ја 850 8th St, Boulder, Colo. Grad 
Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

Knapp, ManrHA 1804 Langdon Farm Rd, Cincinnati 37, 
Ohio. Examiner, Cincinnati Bd Educ. DAP 

Krause, Heren E 3245 Starr St, Lincoln, Neb. Tchr 
Couns, Lincoln Public Sch. DAP 

Knarricer, Jonn Т Dean Stus, Southeastern State Coll, 
Durant, Okla. 1 

Kremer, Bruce J 1145 Linwood St, Lansing 15, Mich. 
Stu, Mich State Univ. 3 

Kruse, CaroLyne M 4301 N Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 
Grad Stu, Univ Colo. 3 


L 


La Dure, Jonn Н Guid Dir, Coopersville HS, Coopers- 
ville, Mich. 5 

La Fonp, Кемметн С 1313 3rd St, W Depere, Wis. 
Grad Stu, Univ Wis. 3 

Lanrorp, Carrm В Вох 4l, Manassas, Va. Guid Dir, 
Osbourn HS. 5 

Lane, Emren Asst Pers Dir, Investors Diversified Servs, 

iem & Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 3 
ANG, Н Dant 395 NW Ist St, Miami, Fla. Exec Dir, 

i Greater Miami Urban League. 3 
ARK, Mary W Rapid City Public Sch, 6th & Columbus, 
ee City, S Dak. Asst Prin & Dean Girls, Jr-Sr HS. 


+ Leek, Емма J Christenberry Jr HS, 925 Oglewood Ave, 
3 


Knoxville 17, Tenn, Tchr Couns. 


April, 1957 


LrsAx, Јоѕкрн M RD 1, Wescoeville, Pa. Guid Couns, 
S Lehigh HS. 3 

Lentz, WiL.LiaM Н, Ја Vice Prin, HarBrack HS, Brack- 
enridge, Pa. 3 

Lewis, Many E 1402 Washington Hgts, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Spec Consult for Girls, DAP 

Lmexnisr, Cuurronp 3104 Via Breve, Montebello, Calif. 
3 


Ілхрвевс, Esruen J 20254 Ryan Rd, Detroit 34, Mich. 
Couns, E Detroit HS. DAP 

Ілхркм, James D 21-4 Ross-ade Dr, W Lafayette, Ind. 
Grad Teaching Asst, Psych Dept, Purdue Univ. 

Ілхрѕлх, Jeanette P 120 E Orange Dr, Phoenix, Ariz, 
Stu. 3 

Ілхѕкү, Мплллм H Rte 2, Milledzeville, Ga, Couns & 
Public Rel Dir, Georgia Military Coll. DAP 

Liprert, Roperr М 229 N Main St, Ithaca, Mich. Dir 
of Guid & Couns, Ithaca Public Schs. 3 

Lirsirz, Ѕірмеү J] 1144 Portland St, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Empl Couns, United Voc & Empl Serv. 3A 

Lonc, Leta J 4587 Sashabaw, Drayton Plains, Mich. 
Couns, Waterford Twp HS. DAP 

Louise, Sisren Малік, CSJ 325 N Park Rd, La Grange, 
Il. Guid Dir & Couns, Nazareth Acad. З 

Lovetess, EvcENE J 1400 Benson St, Bronx 61, NY. 
Grad Stu, Univ of Notre Dame. DAP 

Luckey, ELEANon B 2200 Hendon Ave, St Paul, Minn, 
Instr, Univ Minn. DAP 

Lyncu, Frank W 629 Beverly Rd, Brooklyn 18, NY. 3 

Lyons, James W Box 540, Men's Quadrangle, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Asst Head Couns, Men’s Quad, Dir of Men’s 
Couns & Activities. DAP 


M 


Mac Dorrie, Н Jean 173 Bay State Rd, Boston, Mass. 
Asst to Registrar, Boston Univ. P 

Mack, Avice 21 Stuyvesant Oval, New York 9, NY. 
DAP 

Mappen, Nett 741 South Ave, Springfield, Mo. Tchr 
Couns, Central HS. 3 

Manan, Tuomas W, Ја 179 Broadway, Norwich, Conn. 
Tchr, Norwich Acad. 3 

Maxven, Donato R 43 Harvard St, Springfield 9, Mass, 
Coord of Stu Activities, Springfield Coll. DAP 

Marone, C Louise Rm 239, Hokona Zuni, Univ New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N Mex. Grad Resident Asst 
Couns. 3 

Manone, Saran С 1405 E Ocean Blvd, Apt 12, Long 
Beach 2, Calif. 3 

Manto, ANNE Е 23 Maple St, Bernardsville, NJ. Tchr 
Couns, Jónathon Dayton Reg HS. 3 

Many, KarnemmvE 31 Massachusetts Ave, Boston, Mass. 
Occupational Therapist, Beth Israel Hosp. DAP 

Manpte, Donoruy J Dean Women, Thiel Coll, Green- 
vill, Pa. DAP 

Martın, Rev DanwL J 225 W 9th St, Erie, Pa. Asst 
Headmaster, Cathedral Prep Sch. 5 

Martın, ErgANone О 1415 Holmes Ave, Toms River, 
NJ. Tchr, Brick Twp Bd Educ. DAP 

Martın, Winston J 1503 Bouchelle, Columbia, Mo. 
Grad Asst in Educ, Univ Mo. DAP 

Mason, Richard Н Couns, Union Gap Sch Dist, Union 
Gap, Wash. DAP 

Малтнієо, РнплррА L 52 Clearway St, Boston 15, Mass. 
Grad Asst, Boston Univ, 3,4 

Marson, Rosert L 311 Madison St, Washington, Ill. 
Guid Couns, English Tchr, Washington Comm HS. 
DAP 

Marrnews, ManrHa M Guid Dir, Stu Council Adv 
Tchr, Canton HS, Canton, N Car. DAP 

Maxey, Rosenr E Everett High Rd, Maryville, Tenn. 
Tchr, Blount County Bd Educ. 3 

MaxwELL, May PAuLINE E Dept Nursing Science, Army 
Med Serv Sch, Ft Sam Houston, Tex. DAP 

Maysrey, Aree S 2239 E Vine Ave, Knoxville 15, 
Tenn. Tchr, Knoxville Sch System. 3 

МсСлве, Donoruy M 93 E Winspear Ave, Buffalo 14, 
NY. Grad Stu, Univ Buffalo, Sch Educ. 3 

McCanrHy, Ermon 1726 Linval, Lansing, Mich. Couns, 
Halt Public Sch. 3 

McCanruy, Mancarer M Alpha Hall, Arizona State 
Coll, Tempe, Ariz. Grad Stu, Ariz State Coll. 3 
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McCamry, Iur Р 2411 Harding Ave, Lansing 10, Mich. 
Tchr Couns, Lansing Bd Educ. 3 С 
McCruskv, Ертн L 1421 W Liberty, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu, Univ Mich. 3 

McCormick, Jane Е Asst Dean Women, Pomerene Hall, 
Rm 215, Neil Ave, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. DAP 

McCormick, Leranp Н Head Couns, Marina Jr HS, 
Bay & Fillmore Sts, San Francisco, Calif. 3 

McCoy, Mervin L 3347 Williams, Wayne, Mich. Dir 
Guid, Van Buren Twp Sch. 3,5 

McCreary, Ұпллам Е 4850 Oak, Kansas City 10, 
Mo. Dir Couns Serv, Univ Kansas City. 3 

McFartane, Louise 160 Cass, Mt Clemens, Mich. 
Couns, E Detroit HS, 3 

McGrarn, Sisren Many E 2701 Spring, Ft Wayne 8, 
Ind. Pres, St Francis Coll. 3 

McIntme, Everetre L 1749 Glen Echo Rd, Nashville, 
Tenn. Voc Adv, Nashville Univ. 3 

McIntyre, Јоѕкри C 3904 Underwood St, Chevy Chase 
15, Md. Stu, Geo Washington Univ, Washington, DC. 


3 

McKrrran, Repecca L 1412 Lake Shore Dr, Long 
Beach, Michigan City, Ind, Couns, Sr HS. 3,5 

McMANAMA, Sisren Maurice Prof Psych, Seton Hill 
Coll, Greensburg, Ра. 3 

McMaster, Rose 3611 Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. 
Couns, Manual High & Voc Sch. 3 

McWrurraMs, Елы, 5260 Constance St, New Orleans, 
La. Couns, Carter G Woodson Jr HS. DAP 

Меснілхс, Cant L 609 Orchard Ave, Barberton, Ohio. 
Science Tchr, Boys Couns, Portage Jr HS. 3 

MxiELMAN, Epna Н 3741 Collingwood, Detroit, Mich. 
Tchr, McMichael Jr HS. 3 

Meissner, Олук I Floyd Pl, East Norwich, LI, NY. 
Guid Couns, Palmedge Sch, N Massapequa. DAP 

Menrety, Crype К 403 Blair St, Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Guid Dir, Punxsutawney Area Joint HS. 5 

Mencer, Carvin F Box 1523, Florida State Univ, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Grad Stu, Fla State Univ. 1A 

Мкһілтті, YoLANpA E 1291 Sawyer Ауе, Akron 10, 
Ohio. Girls Couns, Jennings Jr HS, DAP 

Miter, EMMETT С Guid Dir, 910 Russell St, Augusta, 
Ga. Dir of Couns & Guid, Richmond Academy. 3,5 

Mier, Вол E 4901 Reinhardt Dr, Kansas City 3, 
Kans. Couns, Old Mission Jr HS. 5 

Misenan, Burman J Couns, Marysville HS, Marysville, 
Mich, 3,5 

Mrrcnetr, R A, Jn 1139 Kapiolani Blvd, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii Asst Dir of Public Relations, Hawaii Em- 
ployers Council. 3 

Mopeusk1, Вснавр 68 Theodore St, Buffalo 11, NY. 
Science Instr, W Seneca Centr Sch. 3 

Moors, Rey Ермохо К 4320 Vine St, Cincinnati 17, 


Ohio. Guid Dir, Tchr, Roger Bacon HS. 
Morenousr, E Рао, 1401 Indianola Ave, Akron 5, 
Ohio. Training Div, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 3 


Momms, Grorce L, JR 2316 Lake St, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Guid Dir, Wahoo HS. 5 uae 

Monnus, ҮУплллм R 214 4th St, SE, Medicine Hat, Alta, 
Canada. Vice Prin & Guid Coord, Alexandra Jr HS. 3 

Monrow, Ковект E 521 Parkhurst Ave S, Kenmore 23, 

on Tchr Couns, Kenmore Sr HS. 3 
lOSBACKER, WANDA B Univ Cincinnati, C. n 
oL RE AR qr cd == 

Мовгку, I B Dir Testing & Guid, New Mexico Hi 

wr Unis, Las Vegas, N Mex. DAP CUP RE 
оврну, MapELINE S 346 Morningview A: 

Ohio. Ter Couns, Akron Bd US o acl 
URRAY, CLARENCE J North Side HS, Ft 

NS Dir 3 3 MB es 
YERS, Corinne C Couns, Bald Knob $, i 
Box 61, Bald Knob, Ark. 5 eae Di 


N 


Мавовѕ, Рах E 1539 Pullan Ave, Cincinnati ii 
Couns, Central HS. 5 у= 
- Nerrert, DANIEL А American Friends Serv Comm, Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S Dak. Guid. 3 
Nexson, GwrNpEL A 2421 National La, Lawrence, Kans. 
Staff Assoc, Science Research Assoc, 
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Nesten, Wurm R 2692 Stratford Ave, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Ast Dean men, Univ Cincinnati. AP 

Newman, Міснлк, 872 E 26th St, Brooklyn 10, NY. 
Couns Psychol. 3 

Newman, Witrrep 210 Paxton Rd, Rochester 17, NY. 
Grad Stu, Univ Buffalo, 3 

Newron, Peren Е Dept Educ Psych, Sch Educ, Indiana 
Univ, Bloomington, Ind. Grad Asst. 

Ney, ЕЁЕгклхов N Westchester County Publishers, Inc, 
8 Church St, White Plains, NY. Asst Women's Ed. 3 

Nicoterre, Mns Jo 1428 Homecrest Ave, Kalamazoo 26, 
Mich. 4 

Noves, Еллот M 67 Lakeview Rd, 5 Salem, NY. Eng- 
lish Tchr, John Jay Jr-Sr HS. 3 


о 


OrrscHLAEGER, Roy Н 911 Liberty, Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Asst Dean Women, Univ Detroit. DAP 

O'Nzmr, Race C 201-9 Village, Stanford, Calif. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Oris, Jonn E Dir Guid, Croton-Harmon HS, Croton, 
NY. 3,5 


P 


Patermo, Micmarn М Guid Dir, Millville HS, Millville, 
NJ. 

Parmer, Beanarp L Guid Dir, Perkins Schs, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Parmer, Grornce W S 4129 Laura St, Spokane 36, 
Wash. Boys Couns & Sr Adv, Lewis & Clark HS. DAP 

Parker, GARLAND С 2909 Maisel Dr, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DAP 

Parker, James 253-B Flavet 111, Univ Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. Grad Stu, Univ Fla. 4 

Panxs, KarHammE L Couns of Stus, Rochelle Twp HS, 
Rochelle, Ш. 3 

Parrish, Many E 733 Hanna St, Birmingham, Mich. 
Couns & Dir of Dramatics, Pontiac HS. DAP 

Parsons, Mannion А 2802 W Melvin St, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Phoenix Union HS. DAP 

Pascu, Mmprep A 3151 Wendover Dr, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
Asst Prin & Girls Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Parras, Јоле 5039 W 18th St, Cicero 50, Ш. Couns, 
Morton HS. DAP 

Parnick, Anxa P 340 Cannon St, Chestertown, Md. 
Couns, Garnett HS. DAP 

Patrerson, RAneH Н HS, Montgomery, Mo. 3 


Pentanp, Dororny B 2216 Dorrington Blvd, Houston , 


25, Тех, Couns Tchr, Houston Public Sch. DAP 

Pennincton, LeRoy R TA Futrall HS, Office of Couns, 
Marianna, Ark. DAP 

Prnxms, Jonn А Guid Couns, Littleton HS, Littleton, 
Mass. DAP 

Pererman, James W 28720 Edward, Roseville, Mich. 
Tchr Couns, Warren Cons Sch. ЗА 

Peterson, GrmrmupE Dean Girls, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 5 

Prxrrrm, JEANNINE С 5 Pryer La, Larchmont, NY. 3 

Pa арткы Bruce N 636 Marine, Boulder, Colo. 
Stu. 

Prerrs, Fromexce M 12800 Fairhill Rd 4, Cleveland 
20, Ohio. Empl Mngr. 3 

Рнк1рѕ, Hanorp R 185 Leland Ave, Columbus 14 
Ohio. Asst Prof Spec Educ, Ohio State Univ. 

Picorr, Ricuanp A 3 Joslin Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 
Psychiatric Aide, Boston State Hosp. DAP 3 

PourKa, Heren 2622 Kuahine Dr, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Tchr, Hickham Post Sch. 3 

Porrock, S Е Тоніс 4221 43rd Ave, Red Deer, Alta, 
Canada, Tchr Couns, Red Deer Sch Dist #35. DAP 

Ponrem, ALFRED T Guid Couns & Math Instr, Weather- 
ford College, Weatherford, Tex. 1 

Роѕтмоѕ, Mancaner 138 Sweet St, NE, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Dir Guid, E Grand Rapids HS. DAP 

PowELL, Mary Jane 2390 Vernon Rd, Trenton, Mich. 
Tchr & Couns, Riverview HS. 5 

Puros, УйпллАм L Вох 722, Hornell, NY. Chmn, Dept 
Psych, Alfred Univ. DAP 


Eastridge Jr HS, 
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„ Rousu, 


PorwAM, BanBARA A Boston Univ Jr Coll, 688 Boylston 
St, Boston, Mass. Spec Inst 1,3 


R 


Rapnascm, Jomw 7 Church, Greenwich, Washington 
County New York, NY. Guid & Educ Consult, Calif 
Test Bur. 3 

Rarka, THEODORE R 1324 Westview, E Lansing, Mich. 
Stu, Rehab Couns, Mich State Univ. 3 

Recurecen, ALBERT 12206 Cantura St, Studio City, 
Calif. Consult, Couns & Guid, Secondary Div. DAP 

Rrevinc, Guenn E 2191/2 Cedar NE, Albuquerque, N 
Mex. Tchr, West Jr HS. DAP 

Rennic, Атвект К Bishop Hall, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 3 

Ree, Patricia 3958 Maunaloa Ave, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Couns, Dept Public Instr, DAP 

Rreves, Max С Вох 3095, Fla State Univ, Tallahassee, 
Fla, Asst Resident Hall Dir, Fla State Univ. DAP 

Roprnson, Rocer S 19965 Robson, Detroit 35, Mich. 
Instr in Industrial Psych, Detroit Inst of Tech. 3 

RockwELL, Perry J, Ja 2924 Harvey St, Apt 6G, Madi- 
son 5, Wis. Grad Stu, Univ Wis. 3 

Ropcers, Рвзсплл A 15 El Patio, Vallejo, Calif. Sr 
Psychol, Vallejo Unified Sch Dist. 5 

Bore, ]озЕРрн C Dean Men, Ariz State Coll, Flagstaff, 

riz, 1 

Rotorr, Harran A 316 Clinton St, Boone, Iowa, Boys 
Couns, Boone HS. 

Rossano, ManckLLo Jos 221 Baden St, Silver Spring, 
Md. Pers in Air Force. DAP 

Marjon  Brantly Hall, Montana State Univ, 
Missoula, Montana. 3 

RoviuzA, Frank D, Ја 3605 Dawson St, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Guid Couns, Coraopolis HS, Coraopolis. 

Rowe, Cursren С 204 N Market St, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Rowray, Ricuamp D Armstrong Hall, Mich State Univ, 
E Lansing, Mich. Head Ady in Men’s Resident Hall, 
Mich State Univ. 3 

Roven, Nena S 5920 Hillview Park Ауе, Van Nuys, 
Calif. Dean Stu Activities, Los Angeles Valley Jr 
Coll 4 

Rus, Напор 

Ruperman, D LiLYAN 
Conn. 3 

Rupr, H Lrsren 4307 Hamilton Ave, Cincinnati 23, 
Ohio. Sales Repr, Spencer Press, Ind. 

Ryan, Rev Hennent Е 12011 Corbett, Detroit 13, 
Mich, .Pastor, Faith Evangelical Church. 3 

Ryan, Littran A Asst Dir Nursing, Westchester Hall, 
Grasslands Hosp, Valhalla, NY. 3 


1187 Walton Ave, Bronx 52, NY. 3 
5 Washington Ave, Danbury, 


5 


Sam, Leonarp Е 1428 Clairmount St, Apt 107, Detroit 
6, Mich. Couns, Eastem HS. 3 
Sarssvno, Gren W 91 S Main St, Dolgeville, NY. Guid 
Dir, Fulton Co Coop Bd. 3,5 
SALTZER, Снлһікѕ E Asst Prin & Guid Dir, Grosse 
Pointe HS, 11 Grosse Pointe Blvd, Grosse Pointe 36, 
Mich. 3A 
Saurzcaver, L Duane 3413 Tulane Dr, Apt 1, W 
4 Hyattsville, Md. Couns, Suitland Sr HS. 3 
ANDROCK, Atice C 20730 Kipling, Oak Park 37, Mich. 
Couns, Thurston HS. 3 
Saunpers, Manion 3596 Woodlawn Dr, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. 3 
MEUS ANTHONY F 2840 Laurel St, New Orleans 15, 
scout , Sch Couns & Instr, Loyola Univ. 3 
m Вснлвр Н 5060 Lakewood, Apt 2, Detroit 13, 
5 p - Couns, Wayne State Univ. DAP 
Ек, Carvin G 1005 E Apache Blvd, Tempe, 
а Grad Stu, Ariz State Coll. 3 
OEPFLIN, Henry E 1348 Roselle Ave, Niagara Falls, 
ве, Ed Couns, LaSalle St HS. 3 
ESSLER, Parricra А 812 20th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Sor ne Colo. 3 
HURR, EvELYN 6 
Girls, Morton HS DM КЕКТЕ 
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P May V Prof Educ, Univ Calif, Los Angeles 24, 

Calif. 4 

Seare, Вплу J 39 С I Village, Commerce, Tex. Pers 
Asst, Off Stu Pers & Guid. 3 

SEBELLE, Ep J Guid Dir, Bayley Ellard HS, Madison, 
NJ. 3 

Serman, Rose С 299 W 12th St, New York 14, NY. 
DAP 

Semen, Josep 2156 Cruger Ave, New York 62, NY. 
Grad Stu, Univ Penna, 3 

Sueats, Harner М 711 E 222nd St, Euclid 23, Ohio. 
Dean Girls, Euclid Bd Educ. 3 

Suenman, Donoruv M 1220 26th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Colo. DAP 

SmemrLER, Bruce 409 N Colfax, Martinsville, Ind. State 
$иру Guid Serv, 3 

Ѕівіғү, Gronce S 980 llth St, Boulder Colo. Stu, 
Univ Colo. 3 

Si, Jo Ann C 1631 6th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Colo. 

Smuiers, Dan J 
Coll, Minot, N Dak. 3,4 

Summons, Beatrice Н 139 W Main St, Walden, NY. 
Rehab Couns, NY Couns, NY Div Voc. 

SrrrLenr, Camo L Oxley Hall, Ohio State Univ, Colum- 


Stu, Univ 
Dean Men & Stus, Minot State Tchrs 


bus 10, Ohio. Grad Res & Co-head, Women's Resident 
Hall DAP 
Ѕкорлск, Rupy P 108 Washtenaw, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Couns, Ypsilanti HS. DAP 

Stoan, THomas J PO Вох 3618, Portland 8, Ore. Pers 
Resch Mngr, Consolidated Freightway, Inc. 3 

Swrrm, Davin W Prof Educ Psychol, Univ Ariz, Coll 
Educ, Tucson, Ariz. 3 

Ѕмітн, Неге Вох 144, Fairborn, Ga. 
bell HS. 3,5 

Ѕмітн, RovpaAvtLPH C 530 John M, Clawson, Mich. 
Tchr Couns, Troy Bd Educ. 5 

Smock, Liste W 5607 Indian Sch Rd, NE, Albuquerque, 
N Mex. Couns, Highland HS. DAP 

Soares, ANTHONY T Douglas Hall, Eastern Illinois State 
Coll, Charleston, Ill. Instr & Dir of Douglas Hall. 
DAP 

Speck, Cant. Н 233 Maple Ave, Chardon, Ohio, Dir 
Guid, Mayfield HS. DAP 

Spencer, Many L 1488 Larrywood La, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Couns, North College Hill. 3 

Spencer, Влірн С 1022 22nd Ave, Sidney, Neb. Dir 
Guid, Sidney Public Sch. 5 

SPINNEWEBER, MATRHELLA Placement Dir, Lakewood 
HS, Lakewood 7, Ohio, DAP 

$ргулск, Boris M Guid Dir, Sachem Jr Sr HS, Lake 
Ronkonkoma, NY. 3 

Spooner, Rrcuanp S 69 Huron Rd, Bellerose, NY. 
Guid Couns, Sewanhaka HS. 3 

Sproute, J A Stu Couns, Sir Geo Williams Coll, 1435 
Drummond St, Montreal 25, PQ, Canada. 3 

Spurrier, Jack L 400 W Bonham, Ladonia, Tex. Stu. 


Couns, Camp- 


3 

Sramy, Mary М Guid Couns, Jr HS, 177 Franklin St, 
Bloomfield, NJ. 3 

SrANDAL, STANLEY W 280 Lewers Rd, Honolulu, Ha- 
ай, 

SrawroN, Nancy В 1017 Shephard Dr, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Soc Studies Tchr, Sundeen Ind Sch Dist. DAP 

Sranr, Hersenr A 1010 E Ann St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu, Univ Mich. 3 

Srevens, DELonEs J 15038 Inkster Rd, Detroit 39, Mich. 
Jr Recorder, Wayne Univ. DAP 

Stevens, Сілруѕ Н 17430 Shaw Ave, Lakewood 7, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Emerson Jr HS. 3 

Srewanr, Сілғғовр E РО Вох 85, Columbia, Mo. 
Grad Stu, Univ Mo. 3 

Stewart, Heren Е 12966 Clifton Blvd, Lakewood 7, 
Ohio. Tchr Couns, Euclid Sr HS. 3 

Stewart, J A Dist Coord of Testing & Couns, 1145 
Cedar Ave, Trail, BC, Canada. 3 

Srewart, Mary A 1714 St Clair River Dr, Algonac, 
Mich. Couns Tchr. 3 

Storr, Georce Н 17 Larkhall St, North Madison, Ohio, 
Tchr Couns, Madison Bd Educ. 3 

Srorry, CHARLOTTE M Couns, Hudson Falls Centr Sch, 
E LaBarge St, Hudson Falls, NY. 3 
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AP 
Broward Hall, Univ Fla, 
Broward Hall, Univ Fla. 


1 
Spruncos, Kart Н 527 Lincoln St, Palisades Park, NJ. 
Grad Resident. 3 J 
SrerLe, Мпрвер T 20 Blackburn Pl, Summit, N.3 
Supentas, Atronso Hayre St, Westfield, Mass. Dir 
Guid Serv, Sch Psychol, Sch Dept, W Springfield. 3.5 
Sunpstrom, Dare A 166 D St, Salt Lake City 3, Utah. 
Dist Supv, Couns, Utah State Dept Public Instr. 3 
SUTHERLAND, FREDERICK P 23 Bennoch Rd, Orono, 
Maine. Guid-Soc Studies, Orono HS. 3A,5A 
Swanson, Joanne 2345 Summer St, St Paul, Minn. Asst 
Dir Personnel, Farmers Union. 3 
SvLvmA, StsteR Many Immaculate Conception HS, 5 
Main St, Lodi, NJ. Guid Couns. 3 
Swanson, Lors Long Beach State Coll, 6101 W Tth St, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 3 
LU 
Tanten, Сарт Brun Вох 3252, E Texas Station, Com- 
merce, Tex. Asst Prof Air Science. 
Taver, Sister CATHERINE ANN Dir Placement & Test- 
ing Coll of St Catherine, St Paul 1, Minn. 14 
Tavrom, Jonn B 1635 Scenic Ave, Apt 6, Berkeley 9, 
Calif, Grad Stu, Univ Calif, 1,3 
TavLom, Zora 606 7th Ave, Honolulu, Hawaii. Couns, 
Kaimuki HS. 3 
TmarmAMER, Geratp E % Castle & Cooke, Ltd, PO Box 
2990, Honolulu, Hawaii, Staff Asst. 
TmmavpkAu, ALTHEA К Godwin Hgts HS, S Div Ave 
at 13th St, Grand Rapids 8, Mich, DAP 
THomason, Рат, E Вох 3283, E Texas Station, Com- 
merce, Tex. Grad Stu, Texas State Tchrs Coll. DAP 
Тномѕом, С Моют 1256 W 29th St, Los Angeles, 
cae ü Consult in Guid Serv, Los Angeles County 
ch. 
RJV Frances Prescott HS, Prescott, Ark, Couns, 
Торек, Erma Е 2100 N Beachwood Dr, Hollywood 28, 
put Job Analyst, Los Angeles Dept Water & Power. 
Toskv, Мит Е 4310 Corinth Blvd, Dayton 10, Ohio. 
Tchr Couns, Chmn Guid Comm, Wilbur Wright HS. З 
Tromp, Erzanon M, RN 208 W Genesee, Lansing 33, 
Mich. Asst Exec Dir, Mich State Nurses Assn. DAP 
Truax, ANNA G 95 Heineberg Rd, Burlington, Vt. Tchr 
Couns, Burlington Sch Dept. 3 
TnurBLOOD, IwaBELL Dean Girls, Johns Hill Jr HS, 
Decatur, П. 3 
Tucci MicmarL А 8827 Artesian Ave, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Grad Stu in Couns & Guid, Mich State Univ. DAP 
у 
XAN TAERE, uud к 5535 Primrose Lane, Denver 
» Colo. soc Prof, Social Sci i 
i Guid Placement. за" cience, Stu Teaching & 
AN Voomures, GERTRUDE А 190 Ne D 
NJ. Tchr Couns, Glen Rock Jr HS. 3.— t pen 
Versay, Јов R Assoc Prin, Webster Groves HS, Selma & 
Bradford Ave, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 3 
Vienna, ELame 2406 California Ave, Wahiawa Oahu, 
EMI Couns, Leilehua HS. 3 E 
OPNr ЅугутА Asst Prof Educ, Uni 
Seattle 5, Wash. 3 pr UAM SEA CIL Eanes 
VnarrLAND, ЁзтнЕв Е 522 College St, Ah Mi 
BAS Women & Prof Family Life Educ, AER Call 
w 
Wacner, ADELE К 3229 Harold St, Schen . 
d Couns, Schalmont Centr Sch. S d pes 
AGNER, JACQUELYN L 6717 Gardenia Аз 
5, Calif ve, Long Beach 
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Warpxoerrem, ВАҮМОМЮ О 13-3 Hoosier Cts, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Couns, Indiana Univ. 3 

WALKER, SISTER CATHERINE M Asst Prof Educ, Our 
Lady of the Lake Coll, San Antonio 7, Tex. 

Waxxer, Vinca L RD 1, Box 290, Doylestown, Ohio. 
Couns, Jr HS, Akron Bd Educ. 3 

Warrace, Cuester Dir, Mt Vernon City Sch, 713 E 
10th St, Mt Vernon, Ind. 3 

Warrer, Epwm J Вох 611, Wolf Point, Mont. Guid 
Couns, Wolf Point HS. 3 

Waxtner, CLARENCE J, JR Coord of Guid Serv, Supt 
‘of Schs of Calavaras Co, San Andreas, Calif. DAP 

Watz, Mona L 926 Fulton St, SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Couns Tchr, Hopkins Jr HS. 3,5 

Wanner, Evcene G Box 19, Chazy, NY. Comm Tchr 
& Part Time Guid Couns, Chazy Centr Rural Sch, 3A 

Warren, Heren А 69 Trinity Pl, Albany, NY. Couns, 
Philip Schuyler HS. 3 

Warertoo, GLENN E 21 S Menard Ave, Chicago 44, Ш. 
Asst Dir Guid & Tchr, St Mel HS. 3 

Warerman, Lom L Вау City Jr Coll, Columbus Ave, 
Bay City, Mich. Dean Women. DAP 

Weany, Berrina, II Dorchester House, Washington 
9, D.C. Resch Asst, Dept HEW, Office Educ. 3A 

Wessretp, Іѕһлк 317 W 87th St, New York 24, NY. 3 

Weissman, Davm J 9 Grant St, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Voc Couns, Jewish Voc Serv. 

Wenresn, Anprew A Dir Voc Guid Training, Boys Town 
HS, Boys Town, Neb. 3 

Wenner, Manet 1623 Nebraska, Apt. 104, Sioux City, 
Towa. Dean. DAP 

Wmrrserr, Mwy L 4209 E 26th Pl, Tulsa 14, Okla, 
Tchr Couns of Girls, Tulsa City Schs. DAP 


Wrirrmr, C Tavron Bd Public Instr, 305 Haven St, _ 
> 


Clearwater, Fla. DAP 

Wrener, Hanvey 11 E Bellefonte Ave, Alexandria, Va. 
Biologist, Natl Inst of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Wices, Hazer R 4441 Clarke Dr, St Clair, Mich. Vis- 
iting Tchr. 5 

Wurriepa, Sister M, RSM Couns, Mercy HS, Penn 
Ave & Olive Blvd, University City 5, Mo. 3 

Witt, Carorme Е 1839 Keeaumoku St, Honolulu, 
Hawaii Couns, Univ Hawaii, 3 

Witty, Ivan R 711 Gerald Pl, Laramie, Wyo. 
Edue, Univ Wyo. 4 

Wirsow, Ем J 218 Gentry Hall, Univ Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. Pers Asst in Res Hall, Univ Mo, 1 

Wrson, М R 2125!/s Ridge Ave, Evanston, Ill. 3 

Ұўп.ѕом, Parte D 999 Aurora, Boulder, Colo. Grad 
Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

Wicerr, Косек А 11 William St, Valley Stream, NY. 
Part Time Couns, Brooklyn Coll. 

Winx, Carnanme J Miami Univ, Hamilton Hall, Ox- 
es Ohio. Head Res, English Instr, Miami Univ. 

WocaMAN, Maurice A 3717 Wilmington Pike, Dayton 
9. Ohio. Admin Asst in Charge of Pupil Pers, Kettering 
City Bd Educ. DAP 

WorrnAM, Атлсе V 903 E Huron St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu, Univ Mich. DAP 

Worrsow, Вовєвт С 5202 E Cambridge, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Chief Pilot, Production Dept. 3 

Wricrt, Bansara 215 W Constance Ave, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Couns, Santa Barbara HS, 3 

Wnaicur, Frepa M 179 Ceape St, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Couns, Oshkosh HS, 3 


Prof 


Guid 
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Yerrer, Ѕіѕткқ Mane DePaul Hosp, Norfolk 5, Va 
Stu Couns, Norfolk Catholic HS. 5 

Yovxc, Елкі L 713 20th St, Boulder, Colo. Grad Stu, 
Univ Colo, 3 

Younc, Maurice R Dir of Guid, Maple Hgts Bd Educ, 
5500 Clement, Maple Hgts, Ohio. 3 


Z 


Шон, Doxatp Isaac E Young Jr HS, New Rochelle, 
NY. Asst Prin, 3 
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Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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Important New MeGraw-Kill Books 4 


BUILDING AN ENGINEERING CAREER 


By CrEwENT C. У/пллАмз; and Erica А. FannzR, University of Florida. New 
Third Edition. 299 pages, $4.75 (paper edition, $3.25) 


This widely known work has been largely rewritten to reflect the changes and advances in the 
engineering profession since the war, with new surveys used as to numbers of engineers, their dis- 
tribution as to jobs, their salaries, etc. Giving an up-to-date picture of the engineering profession 
of today, the book provides a survey of the profession, explaining what engineers do, giving its 
history, and comparing it with other professions. It covers the subject completely, answering 
such questions as: who should study engineering and how to apply for a job. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By Marcarer E. Вемметт, Pasadena City College; with the collaboration of 
Morry Lewn, Los Angeles. 219 pages, $3.95 (paper edition, $2.75) 

A nontechnical, challenging text Specifically written to help college freshmen get oriented and 
make the most of their college years. In a vivid and journalistic style, orientation to the 
college campus, the faculty and student body is discussed, along with such topics as participa- 
tion in college life; development of leadership techniques; and personal adjustment and develop- 
ment. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE: Problems of Self-Discovery and Self-Direction 
By MancanET E. BENNETT. Fourth Edition. 457 pages, $4.50 


This text is designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to college, and in their 
realization of the fullest values from their college experience; and to assist them during their 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 
By Kerra Davis, Indiana Univérsity. 557 pages, $6.50 
Here is the first text to cover the full range of management's human relations activities and prob- 


lems, presenting students with the fundamentals of employee relations. It discusses problems that 


occur when people work together in organized group effort. Though oriented toward business, 

the principles and ideas presented are just as applicable to government, education, or other work | 
groups. Cases illustrate the problems presented. 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


TRENDS IN APPRENTICESHIP 


Trend is up: Early this year it was estimated that there 
were about 250,000 apprentices being trained under organized ap- 
prenticeship programs. About 190,000 of these apprentices were 
registered with Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of U. S. 
Department of Labor or with State apprenticeship agencies. Un- 
known number of additional workers is learning skills informally. ' 
Good economic conditions, along with more promotional activities 
by management, labor, and government, are responsible for increase 
in number of young persons preparing to enter skilled labor force 
through apprenticeship training. However, number now in training 
is still well below postwar peak, when thousands of returning 
veterans were in training as apprentices. 

Registered apprenticeships per 1,000 craftsmen: A year ago 
there were about 19.6 apprentices per 1,000 craftsmen in United 
States. Greatest number of apprentices per 1,000 craftsmen was 
reported in District of Columbia (62), Montana (42), Minnesota 
(33), Connecticut (32), and Arizona and Wisconsin (31). Smallest 
number was reported in North Dakota (7), Mississippi (8), South 
Dakota (9), New Hampshire (9), Arkansas (10), and Kansas (10). 

Six trades—carpenter, plumber-pipefitter, electrician, sheet 
metal worker, auto mechanic, and brick mason—accounted for 56 per 
cent of all registered apprentices. 

Ratio of journeymen to apprentices in building trades: In 
1955 ratio of journeymen to one apprentice was 6.9 for roofers, 
8.2 for sheet metal workers, 8.6 for electricians, 9.9 for plumb- 
ers and pipefitters, 12.1 for bricklayers, 14.4 for plasterers and 
cement masons, 21.8 for ironworkers, 27.2 for carpenters, and 32.7 
for painters, paperhangers, and glaziers. These figures are based 
on BLS survey of 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. 

Apprentice losses and replacements: According to same BLS 
survey, for every 1,000 journeymen employed during 1955, 16.5 were 
lost to industry through death, retirement, or disability. But 
only 14.4 apprentices completed training programs.  Roofers, sheet 
metal workers, electricians, trowel trades, and plasterers and 
cement masons are training apprentices at rates that exceed rates 
of losses of journeymen; ironworkers achieved balanced position in 
this respect; while painters, paperhangers, and glaziers completed 
only 7 apprentices for each 18 journeymen lost to the craft. 


NEW HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Magnitude: Highway Act of 1956 will have tremendous impact 
on national economy. Main objective is completion of national 
system of defense and interstate highways—a 41,000-mile system of 
high-speed expressways spanning continent and providing main in- 
terconnecting routes between major population and production cen- 
ters of USA and with Mexico and Canada. All but about 7,000 miles 
of network will consist of divided highways of four or more lanes 
with controlled access and no grade crossings. During next 15 
years Federal government will spend about 38.5 billion dollars for 
highway construction. Together with required State matching 
funds, more than 50 billions will be spent, at rate of about 3 
billions each year. 

Labor shortage: Major personnel needs will be for engineers 
and for skilled machine operators, according to Department of Com— 
merce. Bureau of Public Roads states that increased productivity 
has reduced man-hour labor requirements by two-fifths over past 
decade, and planners hope to lick labor shortages through con- 
tinuing better utilization of manpower, including use of automatic 
devices in routine operations and calculations. World War II pat- 
tern of job breakdown, on-the-job training, upgrading, and other 
devices may be repeated. 

Other economic impacts: When superhighways are built, it 
will usually result in considerable increase in property values 
along and near new routes. Areas now far out from city center 
will be brought within range of practical commuting. Small popu- 
lated places will mushroom into bustling suburban towns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Careers in wildlife management: Annual surveys of Wildlife 
Management Institute show gradual decrease in number of under- 
graduate college students taking wildlife management or related 
major courses of study. Yet in 1956, half of State conservation 
agencies foresaw increase in number of required fish and game 
technicians. Trained foresters are also in short supply. Survey 
of ten Southern States showed that in that region alone 340 for- 
esters will be needed annually over next five years to fill posi- 
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A Tentative Definition of Emotional Immaturity 
Utilizing the Critical Incident Technique 


The guidance worker not infrequently is 
confronted with the problem of differentiat- 
ing between normal difficulties in assumption 
of adult responsibilities and arrested develop- 
ment in emotional and mental life. Although 
this research is based upon deviant behavior, 
it is presented here together with Maurice 
Lorr's comments because of its potential use- 
fulness for the counselor in identifying emo- 
tional immaturity.—Ed. 


Доо» language constitutes a major 
obstacle to theoretical progress. Many 
of the terms currently employed by psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists have 
been sharply, but nevertheless justly, criti- 
cized as being ambiguous and loosely used. 
The present investigation concerns itself 
with the meaning and usage of a very 
common and very ambiguous term, namely, 
emotional immaturity. 

In the course of reviewing the literature 
it was noted that relatively little directly 
pertinent material was available. Emo- 
tional maturity is usually mentioned as part 
of a discussion of emotional development, 
briefly defined, and quickly passed over. 
Emotional immaturity is commonly left to 
be inferred from the passage relating to 
maturity. Even though the term has been 
used by some to designate a psychiatric 
classification, little or no reference is made 
to it in several standard psychiatric texts. 

The few authors who have dealt directly 
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with the concept of emotional immaturity, 
approached the topic with varying interests 
and viewpoints. Stalker [9] and Bromberg 
[2] introduced the concept in their respec- 
tive discussions of the psychopathic per- 
sonality and antisocial behavior. Ruesch 
[8] deals with emotional immaturity in 
terms of its relationship to psychosomatic 
medicine. Thorpe [71] approached the 
topic by requesting a group of psychology 
students to present him with a list of in- 
fantilisms encountered in everyday life. In 
view of this variety of approach it was in- 
evitable to find striking differences of 
opinion among the authors. 

In some instances the differences of 
opinion appear attributable to the fact that 
the authors are operating in different con- 
textual spheres of subject matter. For ex- 
ample, Chambers, Weber, and Furfey D, 
12, 7] who were primarily interested in 
establishing scales for measuring the emo- 
tional age of children, relied heavily on the 
premise that, all other things being equal, 
the older the child the more mature he will 
be. Investigators who dealt with adults 
rather than with children tended to de- 
emphasize the importance of age as a cri- 
terion of emotional maturity. Other dif- 
ferences of opinion were noted, some of 
which could not be easily reconciled. For 
instance, some authors agree with Allport 
[1] and Cowley [4] that emotional imma- 
turity is undesirable, whereas, others hold 
with Wolters [3] that the absence of any 
manifestations of immaturity would result 
in a state resembling psychic death. 

There is a further difference in usage that 
merits mention. The term emotional im- 
maturity is used by some authors to desig- 
nate a diagnostic classification, while others 
use it as a descriptive generalization char- 
acterizing types of behavior common to all 
people. In the former instance reference 
is made to an emotionally immature indi- 
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vidual, whereas the latter refers to emotion- 
ally immature behavior. Both usages ap- 
pear to have advantages and both were 
used to provide some organization and 
structure to the conceptual scope of the 
present investigation. The definition of 
emotional immaturity as set forth in its 
diagnostic usage represents a step towards 
limiting the heretofore boundless appli- 
cability of the concept. Within this more 
restricted sphere of reference the further 
need for clarification might be handled by 
investigating the following problem, 
namely, what constitutes an emotionally 
immature reaction to a situation. 

The major frame of reference adopted 
by the present study was the Army's diag- 
nostic definition of “Immaturity Reaction.” 
This definition in its most general form is 
as follows: 

This category applies to physically adult 
individuals, who are unable to maintain 
their emotional equilibrium and independ- 
ence under minor or major stress, because 
of deficiencies in emotional development. 
Some individuals are classed in this group 
because their behavior disturbance is based 
on fixation of certain character patterns; 
others, because their behavior is a regressive 
reaction due to severe stress. 

The classification will be applied only to 
such character and behavior disorders in 
which the neurotic features (such as anxi- 
ety, conversion, phobia, etc.) are not prom- 
inent and only the basic personality devel- 
opment, and not anxiety, is the crucial dis- 
tinguishing factor. Evidence of physical 
immaturity may or may not be present [10]. 


Statement of the Problem 


The purpose of the present study is to 
establish a relatively clear-cut, usable defi- 
nition of an emotionally immature reaction. 
The definition is to be presented in the 
form of a list of the types of reactions which 
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are considered to be definite manifestations 
of emotional immaturity. The reactions 
to be investigated are those of adults. The 
observers who make the judgments are 
persons involved in the psychiatric care, 
treatment, or diagnosis of individuals. The 
study deals only with those reactions of 
adults which the observers judge to be clear 
manifestations of emotional immaturity, in 
the sense that the response is characteristic 
of the type of emotional reactivity that is 
prevalent in and expected of children. 


Methods and Devices 


The critical incident technique was used 
to gather specific incidents of emotionally 
immature reactions to situations. This tech- 
nique was developed to provide a detailed, 
comprehensive definition of activities. It 
was used in the Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram during World War II, and has subse- 
quently been further developed by the 
American Institute for Research. The pro- 
cedure involved in the application of the 
critical incident technique is described in 
detail by Flanagan D, 61. 

The present utilization of the critical in- 
cident technique differs considerably from 
its former applications. Most of the previ- 
ous work with the technique has been pri- 
marily designed to establish critical require- 
ments for specific activities. These critical 
requirements were intended to serve as a 
basic criterion measure in the evaluation of 
job performance. In essence, the technique 
is a means of accumulating data dealing 
with effective and ineffective performance of 
an activity in an attempt to establish those 
job requirements that are critical, in that 
they are judged to contribute significantly 
to success or failure. bi 

In the present investigation the critical 
incident technique is used to define more 
clearly the meaning of a commonly used, 
though ambiguous, term. The study seeks 
to determine what constitutes emotional 
immaturity; what specific behavior to 
specific situations falls within its province. 


Accumulation of Incidents 


Specific incidents of behavior judged to 
be immature reactions to situations were 
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TABLE 1 
Distribution of Incidents According to Source 


——————— 


Washington 
D. C. Pittsburgh 
Walter 
Reed VA Western 
Army Hygiene Behavior State 
Hospital Clinic Clinic Penitentiary Total 
Corpsmen (6)* 49 0 0 0 49 
Nurses (12)* 48 0 0 0 48 
Occupational Therapists (7)* 39 0 0 0 39 
Psychiatric Social Workers (4)* 59 0 0 0 59 
Psychiatrists (14)* 131 0 0 0 131 
Psychologists (19)* 63 25 10 18 116 
Others (5)* 16 0 0 0 16 
Total (67)* 405 25 10 18 458 


* The numbers in parentheses pertain to the number of contributors. All other figures refer to the number 


of incidents. 


solicited from psychiatrists, psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, occupational 
therapists, nurses and corpsmen. The ques- 
tions posed to the respondents were the 
following: (1) Have you recently thought 
of someone as being emotionally immature 
(regardless of diagnosis)? (2) What speci- 
fically happened that gave you this 
impression? 

The concept of emotional immaturity was 
generally structured for the respondents in 
terms of childlike behavior. A total of 458 
incidents were contributed by the respond- 
ents. Тһе distribution of incidents by 
source is shown in T'ABLE 1. 

The study was initiated and primarily 
conducted at the Walter Reed Army Hospi- 
tal. Four hundred and five of the incidents 
were gathered at Walter Reed. The addi- 
tional 53 incidents were contributed by 13 
psychologists employed at several non-mili- 
tary institutions in Pittsburgh. The total 
number of respondents used in the study 
was 67. 

Almost all the incidents were drawn from 
the behavior of neuro-psychiatric patients. 
These patients consisted of soldiers, WACS, 
army dependents, and civilians. There 
were few incidents reported concerning the 
behavior of individuals of nonpatient status. 

Deriving a classification system from the 
incidents was the major task of the study. 
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All the reactions that had been designated 
as emotionally immature were abstracted 
from the incidents and each “immaturity” 
was separately recorded. Each incident con- 
tained one or more immaturities. The im- 
maturities consisted of relatively precise 
units of behavior in that each was meant to 
contain simply one complete behavioral 
aspect that had been judged immature. 
They were grouped together on the basis of 
similarity. Similarity was judged on a be- 
havioral basis so that the classification pri- 
marily constituted a grouping of action in 
relation to situational conditions. 

In classifying the data properly it was 
necessary to guard against two possible 
sources of error. The first source of error 
consisted of distorting those aspects of the 
incidents which the contributor had in-* 
tended to be essential; the second consisted 
of inappropriate groupings of the immaturi- 
ties. Two procedures were used to safe- 
guard against distortion of the incidents. 
First, when problems of interpretation arose 
the investigator asked the original contribu- 
tor of the incident to restate the essence of 
the incident. At the completion of the 
categorization a random sample of 25 inci- 
dents was submitted to two judges. They 
were given all the information about these 
incidents that had been obtained and were 
asked to analyze incidents into the imma- 
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turities which they believed had been in- 
tended by the original contributors. The 
abstractions of the judges were in substantial 
agreement with those of the investigator 
(there was 76 per cent complete agreement). 
As a check on the investigator's classifica- 
tion of the immaturities, two judges were 
asked to categorize a random sample of 25 
immaturities into the classification system. 
There was complete agreement among all 
categorists (the two judges and the investi- 
gator) in 60 per cent of the classifications. 


Results and Discussions 


A total of 621 immaturities were ab- 
stracted from the 458 incidents. "These im- 
maturities were grouped together on the 
basis of structural similarity. It was from 
these groupings that a general classification 
system emerged. The classification system, 
which is presented below, organizes the data 
into 51 categories and seven major areas. 


Classification System 
A Listing of Emotionally Immature Reactions 


Frequency 
Area I: Demonstrating Tolerance for 
Frustration or Stress 
l. Became Angered by Something Trivial 23 


Became angered by a relatively minor frustra- 
tion which would more appropriately be over- 
looked or forgiven. The frustrations involve such 
things as: having to wait a little before getting 
the attention or article desired; having one’s opin- 
ion contested in the course of a relatively incon- 
sequential discussion (i.e, what type of cigarette 
lighter is better). 


9. Became Angered by an Imagined or Invoked 
Frustration 6 
* Became angered by a frustration that seems to 
have been imagined or invoked by the individual, 
who is either already angry at something else or 
suspicious, and highly predisposed to becoming 
angered. 


3. Became Angered at a Situation One Has 
Brought Upon Himself 16 
Became angered or annoyed at a situation or 
frustration which the individual has brought upon 
himself. The frustration involves such things as: 
having an unreasonable request or demand re- 
jected; being justly reprimanded or punished, either 
by authority or circumstance, for one's previous 
behavior (ie, deprived of open ward privileges 
for misusing these privileges). 
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4. Exhibited Somatic Disturbances When Upset 7 

Exhibited somatic manifestations or complaints 
when frightened or frustrated. "The somatic mani- 
festations involve the emergence of specific symp- 
toms when upset; the spontaneous recovery from 
symptoms when the individual becomes fearful of 
being incarcerated in a hospital as a consequence. 


5. Resorted to Alcoholism When Upset 5. 
Resorted to drinking when the situation took on 
aspects of threat or unpleasantness (ie, began 
drinking a few days before his furlough ended and 
drank to such an extent that he had to be hos- 
pitalized). 
6. Was or Became Unduly Frightened 16 
Was so fearful or became so frightened as to 
make the consequent behavior unadaptive, dis- 
comforting or inconsiderate. The consequent be- 
havior involves such things as: making decisions 
that are clearly not to the individual's advantage; 
embarking on a course of action that violates exist- 
ing rules and regulations (ie. а corpsman was so 
afraid he would miss lunch that he left the pa- 
tients unattended and went to eat). 


7. Became Unduly Upset by a Frustration 27 

Became upset as manifested by crying, fussing 
or feeling hurt. The reaction far exceeds the frus- 
tration or provocation which evoked it and in- 
volves such things as: crying and screaming when 
ordered to do something the individual does not 
want to do; fussing and whimpering for a very 
prolonged period of time. 


8. Became Temporarily Depressed and Dis- 
organized When Upset п 
Became temporarily depressed and disorganized 
when upset. The reaction far exceeds the frustra- 
tion or provocation which evoked it and involves 
such things as: making suicidal gestures when 
placed in situations that the individual does not 
like; becoming so disorganized that he cannot con- 
tinue to function when he cannot have his way 
(i.e, broke down and went to bed for several days 
when a girl whom he had just met, refused to 
marry him). 
Area П: Handling Anger 
9. Exhibited Marked Lack of Restraint 32 
Exhibited marked lack of restraint when angered 
or frustrated. This lack of restraint consists of 
direct, immediate, aggressive action and involves 
behavior such as: assaulting, striking, throwing, 
tearing (i.e, jumped up and tried to assault an- 
other patient who helped himself to one of his 
cookies). 
10. Engaged in Unrestrained Verbal Expression 
of Anger 24 
Engaged in an unrestrained verbal expression of 
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anger in the form of cursing, swearing, insulting, 
creating scenes, etc. (ie. insulted the nurse when 
she told him that she couldn't give him the sleep- 
ing pill he wanted, because it was against regu- 
lations). 


11. Engaged in Retaliative or Spiteful Behavior 13 

Engaged in behavior that was specifically in- 
tended to be retaliative or spiteful. The behavior 
is governed by a grudge and the desire to “get 
even” with someone for a previously incurred re- 
sentment or grievance. The retaliations include 
such things as: negativistic refusals to do what 
one should; active attempts at untimely retribu- 
tion (i.e. returned a slap a week later after carry- 
ing the resentment for a week). 


12. Engaged in Sulking or Pouting 8 

Engaged in sulking or pouting when angered or 
frustrated. Although the resentment is great, no 
attempt at retribution is made. 


18. Displaced Resentment and Aggression 7 

Inflicted punishment not on the individuals 
whose actions had provided the frustration, but dis- 
placed the punitive and retaliative behavior onto 
other individuals who were not responsible for or 
involved in the frustrating situation (i.e. walked 
over and smacked a small patient when “teed off” 
at the personnel for asking him to wait a minute). 


14. Resorted to Unwarranted Charges and Ac- 
cusations 8 
Resorted to making unwarranted charges and 
accusations when angered or frustrated. The 
charges and accusations have little or no basis in 
the factual elements of the situation and are both 
untrue and unfair. 


15. Resorted to Threats When Angered 13 

Resorted to threats when angered by a situation 
that is occurring or has occurred. The threats are 
essentially statements of resentment which incorpo- 
rate not only the desire, but the means of retalia- 
tion. 


Area III: Accepting the Dictates of Authority, 
Necessity and Convention 


16. Refused to Comply with Orders and Regula- 
tions 24 
Refused to comply with or adhere to specific 
orders, regulations, or procedures. The individual 
either refuses to do what is specifically required, or 
persists in behavior that is specifically forbidden 
(Le, keeps barging into the nurses’ office to get 
candy even though the ward rules forbid this and 
he knows it). 


17. Would Do What Is Required Only If Un- 
necessary or Irrelevant Stipulations Are Met 11 
Would behave as required or expected by custom 
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only if specific stipulated conditions obtain. "These 
conditions which the individual imposes are either: 
unnecessary, irrelevant adjuncts (i.e., an accountant 
refused to attend a social function because he did 
not have a clean white shirt with "French cuffs"); or 
demands, which the individual insists must be 
granted in return for his doing what he should. 


18. Refused to Comply with a Reasonable Re- 
quest 3 
Refused to comply with a reasonable request. 
The request involves such things as: asking the 
individual to help rectify or undo a situation 
which he, by virtue of his former actions, has 
brought about (i.e. refused to help straighten out 
the looms after he fouled them up); asking the 
individual to postpone doing what he wants for a 
short period of time to meet another person's 
convenience. 


19. Tried to Avoid Unpleasant Necessity 4 

Tried to avoid, evade, or run away from situa- 
tions which, though unpleasant, had to be met. 
The behaviors include such things as: trying to 
avoid discussing issues directly bearing on the 
treatment situation (ie, evaded answering the 
question the ward officer asked him, namely, why 
was he sent to the hospital, and asked when his 
baggage would be shipped); running away from 
home when conditions become unpleasant or diffi- 
cult. 


20. Violated Custom or Good Taste 8 

Behaved in a way that violated the dictates of 
custom, good taste, or ethics. The behavior in- 
volves such things as: dressing inappropriately or 
in an unconventional manner for an occasion; re- 
fusing to abide by the majority decision of the 
group as regards where to lunch. 


21. Reacted with Unexpected Affect 60 
Reacted to a situation with an unexpectedly in- 
appropriate affective response. The reactions in- 
volve such things as: being pleased when one 
should be angry or ashamed (i.e., laughed and said 
that her mother always said she ate like a hog, “ 
rather than take offense when the nurse commented 
about her sloppy eating habits); being angry ог 
defiant when one should be grateful (i.e. got angry 
at being kept in the hospital until her husband 
returned from Puerto Rico, even though we were 
doing her a favor, for she had no place to 50). 


22. Displayed a Peculiar Sense of Humor 3 

Displayed a peculiar sense of humor by jesting 
about or deriving great pleasure and entertainment 
from something not funny. This brand of humor 
involves such things as: proposing to a girl in jest; 
getting great pleasure from destructive activity 
(i.e. a soldier threw a chair out of an open window 
for the amusement of his fellow students). 
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23. Engaged in Childish Activities 8 

Engaged in activities that would be expected of 
and appropriate to a child but not an adult. The 
activities involve such things as: using baby talk; 
engaging in childish expressions of pleasure, bash- 
fulness; playing. 


Area IV: Demonstrating Integration, Self-Sufficiency 
and Achievement 
24. Failed to Act in Their Own Interests 22 
Failed to provide for their own immediate needs 
or act in behalf of their own interests and reason- 
able desires. The behavior is characterized by 
the failure or inability to be self-sufficient or care 
for one's affairs in an adequate manner and in- 
volves such things as: being unable to handle 
simple financial obligations independently; failing 
to provide for his needs (i.e., had to be reminded 
to dress warmly for a walk on a cold day). 


25. Behaved in a Way Clearly Not to Their 
Advantage 20 
Behaved in a way that was clearly not to the 
individual's own advantage or in a way that would 
very likely lead to unnecessary difficulties or grief. 
The behavior involves such things as: deciding on 
a course of action that needlessly assumes con- 
siderable risk in terms of antagonizing someone 
in authority; persisting in a course of action which 

has in the past led to considerable unhappiness. 


26. Behaved in a Self-Contradictory Manner 19 

Performed a sequence of behavior in a highly 
inconsistent or self-contradictory manner in that 
the actions, statements, and attitudes which relate 
to one topic or event are contradictory. The be- 
havior involves such things as: raising hell about 
wife every time she asks for money—he storms, 
calls her vile names, then he always sends her the 
money; resorting to Indian giving. 


27. Displayed Lack of Persistence and Effort in 
Work 5 
Applied little effort or showed little persistence 
in his work. The individual is attempting to cope 
with tasks that he either can perform, or could 
master readily if he were more persistent (i.e. 
threw the tool down and walked off when he 

could not operate it correctly on the first try). 


98. Displayed an Overpowering Need to Be with 
Mother or Family 10 
Displayed an overpowering need to be home 
with mother, father, and other members of the 
family. This need is manifested either by going 
home whenever it is feasible, regardless of situa- 
tional prohibitions, or verbalizing an intense de- 

sire to go home regardless of the consequences. 


29. Made a Ridiculous Attempt at Suicide 5 
Employed remarkably conspicuous or ineffective 
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tactics to effect suicide. The method chosen is so 
unlikely to succeed that the attempt itself be- 
comes ludicrous (ie. a soldier tried to commit 
suicide by hanging himself from a one-inch branch 
with his pistol lanyard. He was on guard duty 
and had a loaded pistol but never thought of 
using it). 


Area V: Handling Manipulative and Provocative 
Impulses 
30. Used Techniques of Nuisance Value to Make 
Others Comply with Demands 17 
Attempted, either by threats or action of nuisance 
value, to force other individuals to comply with 
their demands or desires, Тһе techniques em- 
ployed involve such things as: acting in a way 
that is specifically designed to cause other individ- 
uals so much inconvenience, concern, or trouble, 
that they would be forced to accede to the de- 
mands (i.e. took five seconals to scare her husband 
into giving her more sexual attention); employing 
threats that are essentially of the "you do this or 
else" variety. 
31. Continued Repetition of Requests 28 
Kept repeating requests, statements, or com- 
plaints continually, when the repetition was un- 
necessary, inappropriate, or annoying. The re- 
quests are either verbalized or acted out by means 
of mutely and doggedly hounding someone for an 
object or service. 
$2. Made Unreasonable Demands 30 
Made unreasonable requests or demands for spe- 
cial privileges or favors. These requests involve 
such things as: requesting unnecessary aid; re- 
questing something which presumes upon the time, 
labor, or rights of others (i.e. called his mother to 
come up from Richmond to Washington to bring 
him some popsicles or something good). 


33. Behaved in a Rude or Presumptuous 
Manner 10 
Behaved in a rude or presumptuous manner. 
The behavior involves activities such as: butting 
into the conversations of other people; failing to 
show others the common courtesy due them (i.e. 
kept visiting his neighbors, who had just gotten a 
television set, and kept interrupting the programs 
with derisive comments about television). 


34. Resorted to Blaming Others for His Actions 7 

Resorted to blaming either fate or other people 
for events which the individual has by his actions 
brought about himself (i.e. replied that one of 
the patients egged him on when the nurse pointed 
out that his manner was unbecoming). 


35. Attempted to Tease or Provoke 17 
Engaged in behavior that was deliberately in- 
tended to annoy, harass, or provoke. The be- 
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havior includes such things as: trying to start a 
fight or an argument; teasing others because of 
the pleasure this activity affords (i.e. went over to 
a delusional patient, who was afraid that someone 
was trying to kill him, and teased him, saying 
someone was really after him and was getting 
closer). 


36. Behaved in a Surreptitious or Sneaky Manner 6 

Employed under-handed, surreptitious tactics in 
an attempt to get away with something or put 
something over on others, The behavior closely 
resembles that of the mischievous schoolboy and 
involves such things as: engaging in a nuisance 
activity after making sure that no one of authority 
is watching; trying to eavesdrop on the conversa- 
tion of others. 


37. Behaved in a Deceitful Manner п 

Engaged in lying or simulation. The lying or 
simulation is intentional and consistent with the 
immediate aims of the individual in that it serves 
to either get him what he wants, or to defend what 
he has done. 


38. Engaged in Tattling or Talebearing 8 

Engaged in tattling or talebearing. The be- 
havior is designed to implicate others and place 
them in difficulty or embarrassment (i.e., a patient, 
who is on a special diet, asked the cook for some 
meat. When the cook gave him some he went to 
the dietician saying that the cook was giving him 
things he should not eat). 


39. Behaved in an Insensitive or Inconsiderate 
Manner 7 
Behaved in an insensitive or inconsiderate man- 
ner ignoring the rights, feelings, or convenience of 
others. The behavior involves such things as: 
talking to another individual at length without 
sensing that the other individual is disinterested; 
making extensive and unnecessary impositions on 
others. 


40. Tried Unduly Hard to Impress Others 
Favorably 10 
Tried unduly hard to impress others with their 
achievements, intellect, prowess, or good looks. The 
attempt is made spontaneously either by word or 
deed and involves such things as: bragging about 
one's ability or attributes (ie. bragged about how 
clever she was as she spontaneously told of her 
escape from a mental hospital); showing off or dis- 
playing one's ability or attainments for the bene- 
fit of a presumably admiring audience (i.e. tried 
to impress others by calling attention to the fact 
that he finished the sample problems before the 
time allotted him). 


4l. Attempted to Attract Attention 4 
Engaged in behavior which was designed to gain 
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the attention of others. The behavior is uncalled 
for by the situation, serves no adaptive purpose 
and involves such things as: making oneself noisily 
conspicuous; hovering about others till they take 
note. 


Area VI: Dealing with Sexuality 
49. Could Not Perform or Enjoy Coitus 4 
Indulged in forms of sexual behavior other than 
coitus, or required a special incentive, such as 
liquor, to be able to perform and enjoy coitus. 
The individual engages in and seems to prefer 
homosexuality, masturbation, cunnilingus, etc. to 
coitus. 


43. Behaved Crudely or Indiscreetly in Sexual 
Affairs 9 
Behaved inappropriately with crudeness or in- 
discretion in regard to sexual affairs. The be- 
havior constitutes a violation of the culturally 
established. forms of good taste in these matters 
and involves such things as: masturbating in the 
presence of others; publicizing one's sexual prob- 
lems with his wife to strangers. 


Area VII: Demonstrating Judgment, Reason- 
ing, and Understanding 
44. Insisted on Something That Just Is Not So 20 
Made unrealistic statements which embodied a 
denial of an essential and clearly established fact 
of a situation. The statements are so clearly not 
true, that the individual's insistence upon them 
constitutes a denial of reality rather than an at- 
tempt to deceive. The statements involve such 
things as: offering a rationalization that contra- 
dicts obvious facts; protesting one's innocence in 
the face of unquestionable evidence against him. 


45. Gave an Irrelevant Reason or Justification 
for Behavior 10 
Gave a reason or justification for behavior that 
failed to serve as an adequate defense of the be- 
havior. 'The reason given is irrational or irrele- 
vant and involves such things as: offering as an 
excuse for failing to stand formation the fact that 
one was somewhere else at the time, a defense 
which serves to account for but not to justify the 
absence; offering a reason for getting married 
which deals with the individual’s reaction to the 
home situation and has little, if any, relation to 
love interest in the spouse. 


46. Failed to Accept Something Easily Under- 
standable 9 
Could not or would not accept a fact or a situa- 
tion that either was intrinsically self evident and 
therefore easily understandable, or had just been 
fully explained and made explicit. The reactions 
involve such things as: failing to understand why 
people should object to irresponsible behavior; 
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failing to accept the fact of individual differences 
and make allowances for some individuals. 


47. Entertained Unrealistic Goals and Ambitions 4 

Entertained unrealistic goals and ambitions, 
which either occupied an undue proportion of time 
or served as an inappropriate, poorly conceived basis 
for plans and activities. The goals and ambitions 
involve such things as: daydreaming of earning 
more money than is realistic to expect; endeavoring 
to prepare oneself for a profession or occupation 
that is beyond the individual’s abilities. 


48. Entertained Unwarranted Assumptions and 
Expectations 7 
Made assumptions and entertained expectations 
that were unwarranted and erroneous. These as- 
sumptions and expectations were important insofar 
as they provide a basis for the individual's decisions, 
behavior, and attitudes (i.e; a man who was mar- 
ried and had three children joined the Army ex- 
pecting to make a sergeant’s rating quickly without 
having any good reason for thinking so). 


49, Reasoned Illogically 14 
Presented an argument or a chain of reasoning 
that was basically illogical in that vital data were 
disregarded, irrelevant material was introduced, or 
the conclusions failed to follow from the premises 
(Le. a patient wrote a suicidal note to his grand- 
mother rather than his mother because he did not 
want to worry his mother). 
50. Based Action on Immediate Desire or Whim 16 
Took impulsive, unreasoned action solely on the 
basis of immediate desire or whim, paying no re- 
gard to possible consequences. The behavior is 
characterized by irresponsibility, and lack of 
thought and involves such things as: stealing some- 
thing because the individual suddenly decides he 
wants it; leaving the family because the individual 
just feels like doing it. 
51. Based Action on Imitation 4 
Based desires and likes not on need or considered 
opinion, but solely on imitation. The reactions 
involve such things as: “keeping up with the 
Jones;” disliking someone because another person 
dislikes him. 


Acceptability of the Classification 
System 


The classification system was submitted 
to 14 psychiatrists who were asked to indi- 
cate which of the category statements, in 
their opinion, described a type of “Imma- 
turity Reaction” and which did not. An 
attempt was made to permit only two classes 
of judgment, namely, acceptance or гејес- 
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tion of any given category. In several in- 
stances, however, judges felt that the cate- 
gory statement had not been sufficiently 
clarified to allow definite acceptance or re- 
jection. 

Most of the judges, although generally 
accepting the categorization, were also dis- 
criminating. Only one psychiatrist accepted 
all of the 51 categories, while another re- 
jected about half of them. The perform- 
ance of these judges was, however, excep- 
tional. The large majority of the judges 
seemed to accept most of the descriptive 
statements but invariably found a few that 
were questionable. The median number of 
rejections of categories was approximately 
five. Taste 2 shows the acceptability of 
the various categories to the 14 psychiatrists. 

The high degree of acceptance of the 51 
categories was encouraging. Some of the 
categories were clearly more readily accepted 
than others, but none were rejected by more 
than 50 per cent of the judges. Thus, while 
a few of the categories seemed to be ques- 
tionable, it still seemed most appropriate 
to retain them in the listing. More than 
half of the categories were accepted by at 
least 13 of the 14 judges, a fact which in- 
spires confidence in the value of these 
specific categories and in the procedure by 
which they were obtained. 


Discussion of the Classification System 


All the categories that evolved are listed 
in the classification system, but they are not 
all equally acceptable and probably not 
equally important. This inequality among 
the categories imposes restrictions of the 
usage of the system. Many of the category 
statements still stand in need of further 
modification and qualification to make them 
more accurate indices of immaturity. Fur- 
thermore, the system is not complete in that 
some types of immature reactions to situa- 
tions have probably been omitted. In short, 
the listing as presented can best be con- 
sidered as a preliminary statement of the 
definition of emotional immaturity. But 
the classification, though tentative, can 
serve as a useful guide to further investiga- 
tion and clarification of the concept. 

The classification served to illustrate that 
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TABLE 2 
Degree of Acceptance of the Category Statements by Fourteen Psychiatrists 


— Judgment — 


— Judgment — 


Category Yes No Cannot Say Category Yes No Cannot Say 
1 14 0 0 27 14 0 0 
2 7 6 1 28 14 0 0 
3 14 0 0 29 13 1 0 
4 9 4 1 30 14 0 0 
5 12 1 1 31 12 2 0 
6 8 5 1 32 14 0 0 
7 14 0 0 33 11 2 1 
8 Ж 1 0 34 13 1 0 
9 13 it 0 35 14 0 0 

10 14 0 0 36 13 1 0 
11 14 0 0 37 14 0 0 
12 14 0 0 38 14 0 0 
13 12 2 0 39 11 5 0 
14 1з 1 0 40 12 1 1 
15 11 E 0 41 14 0 0 
16 13 1 0 42 e 6 1 
17 14 0 0 43 7 S 2 
18 13 0 1 44 9 5 0 
19 11 2 1 45 9 3 2 
20 12 2 0 46 12 2 0 
21 7 7 0 47 10 2 2 
22 11 2 1 48 13 1 0 
23 13 1 0 49 11 3 0 
24 11 E 0 50 13 1 0 
25 10 4 0 51 13 1 0 
26 13 0 1 


the critical incident technique is capable 
of structuring an important, though nebu- 
lous, area of conceptualization into specific, 
identifiable units. These units actually con- 
stitute a careful and relatively precise de- 
lineation of the subject matter of imma- 
turity. Emotional immaturity has gen- 
erally been defined in terms which almost 
prohibited the reaching, or even the assess- 
ing, of agreement. Some aspects of the 
concept of immaturity are perhaps not ac- 
cessible to study by means of the critical 
incident technique, in that the technique is 
restricted to the evaluation of observable 
reactivity. The fact that the technique has 
limitations does not detract from its basic 
usefulness and soundness as a general de- 
fining device. 

In evaluating the classification system 
that this study has established, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that emotional imma- 
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turity is an ethnocentric concept. The list- 
ing is primarily based on a military hospital 
setting within a complex culture. The 
categorization of immaturity may be appli- 
cable to the entire population, but this is 
far from certain. No extensive analysis of 
the cultural background of either the re- 
spondents or the subjects was performed. 


Conclusions 


The study provides a tentative definition 
of emotionally immature reactions to situ- 
ations. This definition is presented in the 
form of an extensive listing of immature 
types of reactions. The listing is far from 
a definitive treatment of the topic and is 
subject to further modifications, extensions, 
and refinements. 

The study has primarily concerned itself 
with the evaluation and judgment of be- 
havior rather than the evaluation of indi- 
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viduals. It is believed that the former 
evaluation is preliminary to thelatter. Any 
application of the findings to the evalua- 
tion of individuals will require further 
investigation. The listing of immature re- 
actions that had been presented in this 
report can serve as a useful guide to further 
investigation and appraisal of individuals. 
The study indicates that the critical inci- 
dent technique can be profitably applied to 
the clarification of clinical terminology. 
Full scale application of the technique to 
the further refinement of other diagnostic 
categories seems warranted and desirable. 
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COMMENTS 


COS and clinical psychologists 
operate in a field where agreement on 
basic variables is woefully lacking. The 
confusion in reference, vagueness, ambig- 
uity and duplication of vocabularies for de- 
scribing personality, deviant behavior, and 
varieties of mental illness is notable. In 
this field the term immaturity is widely used 
to describe the behavior of patients with 
psychoneurosis, psychopathic personality, 
schizophrenia, and other broad syndromes. 
Yet, as in the case of many other concepts, 
there exists little unanimity in the defini- 
tion of the term. It is for these reasons that 
Eilbert's study represents an important 
pioneer effort towards clarifying our think- 
ing concerning this concept. 
Maturity-immaturity is of course a value 
concept. Like the notions of success and 
improvement, the concept is used to evalu- 
ate the desirability or undesirability of cer- 
tain behaviors. Unfortunately many who 
make such judgments are under the im- 
pression that they are not judging but only 
describing behavior. In part Eilbert avoids 
this problem by asking his experts to con- 
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sider only responses that are characteristic 
or expected of children. However, what 
emerges is a description of the expert's value 
concept of immaturity. Furthermore, the 
resulting definition is almost as broad as 
mental illness. Included are incidents as 
diverse as the following: resort to alcohol- 
ism when upset, engaged in sulking and 
pouting, violation of custom or taste, failed 
to act in own interest, behaved in a deceit- 
ful manner, behaved in an inconsiderate 
manner, and reasoned illogically. "The list 
represents a compendium of undesirable 
adult behavior. 

Very recently J. W. L. Doust published 
a report on the development of a question- 
naire for estimating the extent and dimen- 
sions of emotional immaturity. He showed 
that his device validly differentiated healthy 
controls from six types of mentally ill pa- 
tients. In his preliminary study he inter- 
viewed ten experienced clinical psychiatrists 
who were asked to describe the traits each 
associated with patients exhibiting emo- 
tional immaturity. This portion of Doust's 
procedure is almost directly comparable to 
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that followed by Eilbert. Even a cursory 
examination indicates a fairly high degree 
of overlap in the categories used by these 
two authors. 

What seems needed now is an investi- 
gation of the organization of these so-called 
immature behaviors in normals and men- 
tally ill patients perhaps through the use 
of multiple factor analysis. The list of 
critical incidents compiled could also be 
used to investigate what differences exist 


between patients manifesting various psy- 
chiatric syndromes. 

It is difficult to see how counselors could 
use the list of incidents without at least 
some normative data on the frequency of 
occurrence of the various behaviors among 
well-adjusted and maladjusted individuals 
differing in age, sex, and length of school- 
ing. Perhaps the list should be posted to 
warn counselors of the extraordinary range 
of meaning for the word immaturity.— 
Maurice LORR 


INTENSIVE GUIDANCE GIVEN POTENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 


The New York City Board of Education reports on a five-year study of 
the effects of an intensive special guidance program on 15 year oldsshowing 


the characteristics of early school leavers. 


The study population was 


chosen from four different high schools, three academic and one vocational, 
with different holding power. In each school 250 students were divided 
into comparable experimental and comparison groups of 125 each. A 
full-time teacher-counselor worked with the experimental group for two 
years, while the comparison group was assigned to the regular guidance 


program of the school. 


Summarizing the results, the report states: “What, then, is the answer 
to the question: Does the provision of intensive guidance services reduce 
early school leaving in high school? The answer obtained in this study 
is that it definitely does, even though the difference between the rate of 
graduation in the experimental and comparison group is small and not 
statistically significant . . . members of both groups were graduated in 
much larger numbers than could possibly be expected. The meaning of 
these findings seems to be that intensive work with teachers, revolving 
about individual students, results not only in the improved education and 
adjustment of the particular students involved, but also in the other 
students in the classes of those teachers."—Boston Guidance News, April, 


1957. 
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Teachers and Counselors Look at Students: 


Some Implications for Guidance Practice 


LAWRENCE H. STEWART 


We KIND of help do counselors 
recommend for high school students 
with problems found in most schools? Are 
the recommendations of classroom teachers 
similar to those of counselors? This paper 
presents some data relating to the above 
questions and discusses the implications of 
these data for guidance practice. 

As part of a study of the role of secondary 
school counselors, a questionnaire was com- 
pleted by 94 counselors and 169 classroom 
teachers in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
The questionnaire, devised by Robinson 
[1], is made up of a series of brief descrip- 
tions of students. The respondent is asked 
to indicate what kind of help should be 
given to each student. This instrument is 
presented below. 


What Should Be done? 


Following are brief descriptions of students in the 
ninth grade of a small high school. The members 
of the school staff, who have good training in guid- 
ance procedures, are discussing the relationship 
which their guidance program should have to each 
student. As a preliminary step they are placing 
each student in one of the following five categories. 
If you were there, what rating would you give each 
student? (Place a category number before each 
student.) 

0 Probably no need for guidance program to work 
with this student, 

1 Routine use made of conferences and activities; 
nothing especially planned for student at this 
time. 

2 Special plans made to fit this student's needs with 
particular emphasis placed on non-conference 
personnel methods, eg, activities, readings, 
change of grade, work experiences, etc. 

3 Special plans made to fit this student’s needs with 
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particular emphasis placed on the school provid- 
ing intensive counseling help. 

4 Refer the student to some agency outside of the 
school for help. 

— Athlete: 
A natural athlete. Even at this grade level is 
the star in all athletic events held by the school. 
Has average intellectual ability and grades to 
match; has a pleasing personality. 

— Bright: 
Very bright student; IQ 170. Particularly likes 
physics, but gets A's in all of his courses with 
little or no effort; (his success with his poor 
study methods makes it difficult to convince other 
students that they might benefit from learning 
better study methods). Accepted by others; often 
a leader. 

— Cqueer: 
He's so odd we spell it "cqueer.' Tense, with- 
drawn, and often smiles or talks to himself. 
Erratic in behavior. Doing very poor school 
work; rejected by other students. 

— Dumb and Deficient: 
Doubly troubled. IQ 75. At sixth grade level 
in 3 R's; has difficulty in doing ninth grade work. 
He is older and bigger than other students and 
is accepted by them in such activities as athletics. 

— Engineer: 
Has his heart set on becoming an engineer. Has 
high ability and grades. Has many mechanical 
and electrical hobbies. Not too socially inclined, 
but is well liked by students. 

— Failing: 
Student has average ability and is doing satis- 
factory work in everything but mathematics, 
which he is failing, Much upset by failing 
grade. Has always had trouble with math., just 
as his mother did. Liked by his fellow students. 

— Gauche: 
Not particularly liked by other students. Dresses 
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in poor taste, not always clean, poor manners, 
seems awkward. Does good work in school, how- 
ever. 

— Homely : 
She just isn't good looking at all. She has a 
pleasant personality, good social skills, and is 
accepted by other students in class work. Out- 
side of school, however, she has never had a date 
and other girls tend less often now to be seen 
with her. Has been pubescent for four years. 
Does good work in school. 

— П: 
Constantly has colds or other respiratory ail- 
ments. Lately has had a bad cough and has lost 
weight. Says she doesn't feel well. When she 
does attend school, she does good work and is 
liked by students. 

— Jerk: 
A "teacher's pet." Does well in school; goes out 
of his way to please his teachers. Rushes home 
after school "to be with mother." Immature, 
even "babyish" in relations with other students; 
disliked by other students. 

— Kiddish: 
Girl shows many forms of immature behavior: 
baby talk, over-dependency on mother, can't 
make own decisions, etc; however, she behaves 
in such a "cute" manner that at present she is 
popular with many of the boys. Does average 
work in school because parents force her to study 
and help her with her school work. 

— Loafer: 
Very high ability; "C" grades. Liked by stu- 
dents; active in school affairs. Thinks "С" 
grades good enough. Plans to go to Harvard. 

— Medicine: 
Wants to become a doctor, but has low ability 
and low grades. Will probably have difficulty 
even in being admitted to college or, if admitted, 
in staying in. 

— Not known: 
Not mentioned by anyone on a Guess Who Test. 
Does average work in school but doesn't discuss 
in class; teacher says nothing about her stands 
out. Comes from a farm nearby; not active in 
social life. Not rejected—just sort of “mousy.” 


The responses to the items in the ques- 
tionnaire are summarized in TABLE 1. The 
entries in the table represent the percentages 
of counselors and of teachers who recom- 
mended one of the five possible courses of 
action for each of the cases presented. 

The questionnaire used in this study obvi- 
ously has more value as a device to stimulate 
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discussion than as a research tool. The 
brief descriptions makes it difficult for re- 
spondents to give definitive answers. If it 
can be assumed, however, that the choices 
reflect to some degree respondents' basic at- 
titudes toward students, the patterning of 
responses raises some very important issues. 

In discussing his data, Robinson asked 
three provocative questions: (1) Do some 
school personnel, because of the desire to 
handle “juicy” problems, work with certain 
cases that probably should be referred, e.g. 
cqueer? (2) Is intensive counseling at- 
tempted with students who could profit 
more from another type of approach, i.e., 
the case of dumb who is already probably 
working to capacity? (3) Are certain stu- 
dents neglected because they are superior 
as in the case of bright and engineer? 


Teacher and Counselor Responses 


All of the above questions can be appro- 
priately applied to the data in TABLE L 
There is a remarkable degree of similarity 
between these data and those presented by 
Robinson. There are slight differences in 
percentages of the two samples giving vari- 
ous responses, but they tend to cluster ina 
similar manner. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle, however, is not to dwell on the im- 
plications of the above questions since 
Robinson had done so adequately in his 
article. Rather, the concern is with the 
similarity between the responses of teachers 
and of counselors. 

The first impression one gets from Table 
1 is that counselors and teachers have ге- 
sponded to the items in much the same way. 
They differ by as much as 20 per cent in 
only three instances, jerh, kiddish, and 
loafer. Closer inspection, however, indi- 
cates that there is a slight tendency for more 
counselors to suggest counseling help, par- 
ticularly with problems about which the 
counselor should have more information 
than the average classroom teachers. Yet à 
large number of counselors as well as 
teachers recommend actions which, as im- 
plied by Robinson in his analysis, are in- 
adequate and often inappropriate. 

Why do so many counselors have such а 
limited concept of their role in working with 
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TABLE 1 


The Distribution of Choices Made by Counselors and by Teachers 
(Percent of counselors and teachers responding to each item) 


ЇЧ УЮШ agis дез озү 
Pes Б 353 EE: SPE sa EOS 
se Rp st. ps EQ Е 
33 sivas 22222 228283 283 
коа ы o сше Ыта К шщ 
SASE ШЕ Ез ызаа Brio 
Zaid ааа аты siilii ira: 
Zest S838255 Са БЕ SILEAS SEBS 
= 5 E S * & Ei Ss á S558 = ЕЖЕ 
0 а 2- 3. -4— 
с T [^] Y [ej V C T C gn 
Athlete 32 28 63 62 2 8 3 3 a 
Bright 4 5 14 22 38 42 37 30 8 1 
Cqueer ae v. aa х7 1 5 36 34 62 61 
Dumb and deficient yi 2 5 4 61 50 30 34 3 10 
Engineer 14 17 56 53 23 21 y 6 3 
Failing 1 "a 6 13 49 45 44 41 1 
Gauche K] dz 13 9 24 26 63 61 4 
Homely 2 4 21 21 34 40 36 26 6 7 
ш 1 5 4 5 5 5 16 9 74 78 
Jerk te 2 2 10 16 27 78 54 5 7 
Kiddish 2 5 13 21 51 34 52 40. 2 3 
Loafer Зе 1 7 17 19 31 73 51 1 1 
Medicine Be oe 4 10 22 27 75 61 2 
Not known аз 3 14 24 54 53 29 19 2 1 
C— Counselor. 
T—Teacher. 


students? Why are their responses so simi- 
lar to those of teachers? Do these conditions 
result from the practice of assigning teachers 
to counseling positions? When it is con- 
sidered that so many counselors have been 
taken from the class room, often without 
additional training, it should be no sur- 
prise that they see the job to be done in the 
same way as seen by teachers. Many of the 
counselors are teachers, essentially! 

The practice of choosing counselors from 
the teaching staff has serious implications 
for guidance practice. Theoretically, coun- 
selors have the function of interpreting 
guidance programs to the school staff. If 
they bring to counseling positions the con- 
ceptions they obtained as teachers rather 
than those based on current thinking in the 
guidance field, how can programs grow? 
Counselors would be fulfilling their ex- 
pected roles as far as teachers are concerned. 
Thus, there would be mutual satisfaction 
with these roles. How can change and im- 
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provement in guidance practice occur under 
such conditions? 

Trained counselors with teaching experi- 
ence are in short supply. Administrators 
are often forced to hire teachers as counse- 
lors. In many instances, however, the ad- 
ministrator will hire teachers rather than 
trained counselors without teaching experi- 
ence because he feels that teaching experi- 
ence is more important than professional 
training. Moreover, some administrators 
insist that counselors come from their own 
staf. These practices need to be re-ex- 
amined. The critical factor in the success 
of a guidance program may be the level of 
professional training of the staff. The 
trained counselor with teaching experience, 
other things being equal, would probably 
be preferable to one with no teaching ex- 
perience. If, however, the choice is between 
the trained person with no teaching experi- 
ence or the teacher with no guidance train- 
ing, it may be advantageous to hire the 
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former. Helping the trained counselor be- Reference 

come acquainted with school routine may 

be relatively easier and more effective than ee рун us Mu... 
гес LU . Robinson, f., £. uidance for all: in principle 

1690506 the teachers to take a "few and in practice, Personnel & Guid. J., 1953, 31, 

courses” in guidance. 500-504. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCHEDULING DONE£BY 1В.М. MACHINES 


Scheduling students' programs at Nyack Junior-Senior High School in 
New York has been turned over to LB.M. machines. The school’s 
scheduling problems included an enrollment of 1300, the necessity of 
scheduling both senior and junior high school programs together, the 
complications of a flexible curriculum and teachers who taught in both 
units, and the difficulties of handling 100 students enrolled in half-day 
vocational courses. In spite of the fact that scheduling and reporting to 
parents were pilot operations, teachers reported it was one of the smoothest 
openings of the school year they had experienced. Also, they endorsed 
with enthusiasm the system for reporting to parents. Now several other 
projects will be launched with the I.B.M. equipment: attendance, perma- 
nent records, census, and research projects such as drop-out study and 
follow-up studies. 

'The Nyack school suggests several points to consider in going from 
manual to machine methods. First, take one step at a time and have a 
procedure thought through as to exactly what you want to accomplish. 
Second, don't start an operation without the basic machinery. Third, be 
prepared to devote considerable time to the initial run. Be sure to have 
dependable personnel to do the key punching and that there is someone 
in charge of the operation who knows what is to be done. Consultant 
service can save time, headaches, and money. | 

This is how the system operates. A master schedule is made. Code l 
numbers are given to subjects. Numbers are assigned to students and І 
teachers. A student master card is made up from the previously approved | 

four-year course plan. А teacher master card is made up to correspond | 
to the teacher's assignments on the master schedule. Cards are punched 
for the number of pupils to be in each section of each subject. When 
this phase is completed, the master schedule will have been duplicated in 
detail cards in a tub file. Priority of scheduling is determined by the 
number of sections of a subject. When a particular subject is being 
scheduled the entire set of student master cards is run through the 
sorter. "Those cards which fall out in the proper pocket are then used. 
As each student is scheduled his number is written on the proper detail 
card for the operator to punch and his master card is punched in the 
control column. Conflicts may be resolved immediately or punched as 4 
“conflict” and held until the end of the scheduling operation. 1 
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The Tests of Primary Mental Abilities 


THELMA GWINN THURSTONE 


Te PURPOSE of this paper is to present 
experimental findings of studies on the 
nature of human intelligence and to de- 
scribe a series of tests for use with people at 
different age levels. Also, certain statistical 
characteristics of the tests will be presented. 
Although some of the early speculation 
about the nature of intelligence was profit- 
able, much of it was in error; and today we 
are unwilling to accept mere introspective 
classification of human abilities as a basis 
for constructing tests of intelligence for use 
with school children, applicants for jobs, 
army recruits, or any other group. We 
believe that the development of psycho- 
logical science has proceeded far enough 
to justify insistence on experimental dem- 
onstration of the distinctness of mental 
abilities which are offered for our use. 


Analytical Studies of Intelligence 


The new methods of studying intelligence 
were dependent upon the development of 
new analytical methods which are called 
factor analysis. The development of these 
statistical and analytical tools allowed us 
to ask ourselves not simply whether the 
experimentally observed correlations of 
series of tests could be accounted for by a 
single intellective factor. We could now 
ask ourselves how many factors or abilities 
we need to describe this complex and im- 
portant thing which we call intelligence. 
It becomes then a question of fact which 
can be answered scientifically and experi- 
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mentally whether there is a single intellec- 
tive factor or whether there are many gen- 
eral factors which account for the correla- 
tions observed among various tests. Much 
work has been done in the last twenty years 
in the application of the methods of factor 
analysis to the description of human 
intellect. 

The results of several experimental stud- 
ies of the nature of human intelligence will 
be reviewed briefly here since the authors’ 
experiments in this field in the Psycho- 
metric Laboratory at The University of 
Chicago formed the scientific background 
on which their tests of primary mental 
abilities were prepared, The first experi- 
ment was based on an extensive study of 
students of college age. Two hundred and 
fifty college students took a series of 56 
psychological tests covering a total time 
of 15 hours of examining. The correlations 
were computed for all the pairs of tests, 
and the table of intercorrelations studied by 
the methods of factor analysis. A large 
number of different kinds of tests, all of 
which were in current use as measures of 
intelligence, were included in the 56 tests 
so it is not surprising that the analysis 
showed a number of distinct mental abili- 
ties present in the tests. With the methods 
available at that time, it was believed that 
the abilities so separated were uncorrelated, 
but refinement of the statistical methods 
used has shown that there are positive cor- 
relations among several of the abilities. It 
was found that most of the abilities which 
stood out clearly statistically were also ca- 
pable of meaningful psychological and edu- 
cational interpretation. Some of the fac- 
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tors were not so obvious in meaning, and 
they were subjected to more intensive study 
in later experiments with children of high 
school age and elementary school age, even 
children of kindergarten and first-grade age. 
The pattern in all of these experiments 
was to administer a large number of psy- 
chological tests to a large number of chil- 
dren, to compute the intercorrelations 
among all possible pairs of tests, to analyze 
the table of intercorrelations by the meth- 
ods of factor analysis, and to make when- 
ever possible a meaningful interpretation 
of the factors thus found. 

A number of findings of definite sig- 
nificance for test construction came out of 
those experiments, and these findings have 
been applied in the construction of the 
series of intelligence tests which will now 
be described. It is significant, and fortu- 
nate for the test constructor, that certain 
patterns emerge which are invariant. Chil- 
dren of different school age show similar 
patterns of the structure of intelligence. 
Children of different levels of ability show 
similar patterns of ability structure. If 
these findings were not so it would not have 
been possible for some of the interesting 
studies of the growth of primary mental 
abilities from the early ages to maturity to 
be made. We consider it an important find- 
ing that the mental abilities do not all ma- 
ture at the same rate, and this fact is taken 
into account in the construction of tests at 
the different age levels. 

Studies in the analysis of human mental 
endowment are still going on, and it is not 
possible to say at this time how many abil- 
ities there are or what abilities may seem 
the most important to include in a battery 
of tests at some future time. We feel that 
the number of distinguishable and impor- 
tant human abilities is perhaps rather large, 
but we know that for practical use in school 
or government or industry we must select 
those abilities which have the closest rela- 
tion to success in these fields. The finding 
that the pattern of abilities does not change 
markedly from a very young age to maturity 
gives us some confidence in selecting for 
use at the present time a limited number of 
five or six abilities. These have been shown 
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to be closely correlated with school success 
in several areas and afford a differential 
description of each child’s ability which is 
useful to the counselor and teacher. 

What is the meaning of the “primary” 
mental abilities? The term "primary" was 
selected after the authors’ first factor study 
of a large battery of tests. It refers to the 
primary general factors which were found 
to account for the large number of inter- 
correlations among all of the tests. Later 
analytical studies have been concerned with 
the correlations among the primary abilities 
where it seems that we are convinced of the 
presence of certain second order factors, 
that is, general factors which in part deter- 
mine the primary factors. These have been| 
called second order factors, while the first 
factors isolated were called first order or 
primary factors. These terms have no rela- 
tion to the regular school meaning of the 
terms primary and secondary. 


Description of the Factors 


One of the most important factors which 
has been identified is called Verbal Gom- 
prehension, (V). It represents the ability 
to deal with verbal concepts meaningfully. 
It is well represented by vocabulary, the 
interpretation of proverbs, the interpreta- 
tion of prose, sentence completion, quality 
scores on free writing tests, and others of 
this type. Our educational system is built 
around the medium of the understanding 
of language, and consequently teachers are 
likely to judge as deficient in mentality 
those students who are not apt in Verbal 
Comprehension even though their other 
mental abilities may be exceptional. We 
must never minimize the importance of the 
Verbal Comprehension Factor V which we 
judge to be one of the most important and 
which we have included in the tests of pri- 
mary mental abilities at every age level. ` 

Another verbal factor has stood out 
rather clearly in all of our experimental 
studies. This factor has little to do with 
the comprehension or meanings of the 
words but rather with the fluency which 
the individual can recall words in а 1 
stricted context. We have called it Word 
Fluency, (W). This test has been used in 
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the tests of the primary mental abilities for 
ages above eleven years. "Though it has 
been identified in the studies with children 
at the younger ages, no convenient form of 
presenting this as a group test has been 
devised for children of that age. The rate 
of writing of younger children is too much 
a factor in the speed with which they can 
exhibit their Word Fluency W. 

Probably all of us have observed that 
some people have very good memory and 
other people seem to have poor memory. 
The results of the factorial studies in intel- 
ligence seem to sustain the popular impres- 
sion that memory is a rather distinct mental 
ability. A person of otherwise very su- 
perior mental endowment may have fairly 
low ability in memory, and we all know 
that many children in school who are not 
particularly bright manage to get along 
through the possession of a very good mem- 
ory. Many of us have felt that it is un- 
fortunate that school success is often so 
much determined by memory. The Mem- 
ory Factor, (M) was a part of the first pub- 
lished test of primary mental abilities dis- 
tributed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. It was omitted from later publica- 
tions of the test because of the inconveni- 
ence of the administration and because of 
the judgment that other factors were more 
Important in the total picture of school 
and occupational success. 

, Another factor which has been easily 
identified in the analytical studies at each 
age level has been called Number, (N). It 
has been represented mainly by facility in 
doing simple numerical tasks. While the 
elementary school curriculum in arithmetic 
18 rather heavily loaded with this factor, 
it Must be recognized that mathematical 
ese at the higher levels is very little 
еш upon this factor but that other 
abilities which are also well known have 
à large part to play in that kind of thinking. 
á One of the abilities which has stood out 

carly in all of the studies from the young- 
шей through those with college 
ii ents is the ability to visualize objects 
$ Space. We have called this ability the 
du Factor, (S) and so far as we can de- 

Tmine at present, it covers both the ability 
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to deal with objects in flat space and in 
solid space. At first we had anticipated 
that we might find separate factors for these 
two types of thinking. This factor seems 
to be important in many occupations such 
as mechanical work, engineering, architec- 
ture, drafting, science, although many of 
the subjects in the regular school curricu- 
lum have very little dependence on this 
factor. The authors are tempted to raise 
the question whether much more of this 
kind of thinking could be introduced into 
teaching in many fields if teachers had more 
ability or better training in this area. 
Again, we are referring to the fact that 
teachers, being selected largely on the basis 
of their own ability in the verbal factor, 
are likely to restrict their handling of any 
subject to the abilities in which they them- 
selves excel. 

To reasoning factors have been identified 
in the factor analysis studies of intelligence. 
These correspond very closely to the logical 
categories of induction and deduction. 
Probably as we think of reasoning in terms 
of school or applied tasks, we are thinking 
largely of the ability to make inductions, to 
see similarities in material which is pre- 
sented to us, to reason by analogy, but we 
have not been able to measure inductive 
ability entirely separately from deduction. 
We have identified the two factors Induc- 
tion, (I) and Deduction, (D) in all of our 
studies but have taken a practical compro- 
mise in using in the test of primary mental 
abilities an ability which we have called 
Reasoning (R). It is frankly acknowledged 
that the reasoning ability is a complex of 
two primary mental abilities, though we 
have attempted in all of our tests to load 
them as heavily as possible with the Induc- 
tive Factor. The Deductive Factor comes 
in mainly as a device to enable us to meas- 
ure the student's inductive ability. 

It should be mentioned here that studies 
o£ the second order, that is, studies of the 
correlations among the primary mental 
abilities, indicate that the Reasoning Fac- 
tor R is the most closely correlated with all 


- of the others. In a sense we are tempted | 


think of it as very similar to Spearman's G, 
the general factor of intelligence. Thus it 
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may be that the controversy about whether 
there is a general factor in the sense in 
which Spearman defined it will be answered 
by more accurate analytical methods than 
were available at the time in which he 
suggested the presence of that factor. We 
believe that our results tend to confirm his 
original hypothesis in this regard. It is 
also true that tests of reasoning show a very 
high correlation with success in school work. 
It is an ability which we prize highly, 
sometimes describing it as the ability to do 
critical thinking, sometimes even as the 
ability to do original thinking. 

Many perceptual factors influence various 
kinds of work and are perhaps important 
for school success. These have been de- 
scribed rather completely in a monograph 
on factorial studies of perception. We have 
called one of these perceptual factors Per- 
ceptual Speed, (P) and it occurs in the cur- 
rent tests of primary mental abilities at the 
lower age levels. It should be stated here 
that it is our plan to include a test of per- 
ceptual speed in the revision of the test for 
the upper age levels. It has been found 
that this factor is selective for people who 
are successful as inspectors and who must 
notice quickly the small details that indicate 
defects. Other occupational studies have 
indicated the importance of this factor. 


Description of the Selected Test Batteries 


The present battery or series of tests 
which is called the “SRA Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities” has been prepared at 
three levels. The first level covers the age 
range 5 to 7 years and is thought of as ap- 
plicable in school work from kindergarten 
through second grade. The second level 
is identified as appropriate for children in 
the middle school ranges from grades 3 
through 5. The age range given in the title 
of the test 7 to 11 refers more accurately to 
the range of norms which are presented 
than to the ages of children for which the 
tests should be used. A third level has been 
in current use for several years, known as 
the 11-17 form. The authors have felt 
that this form covered too wide an age range 
and have just completed a revision which 
breaks this into two tests, one for ages 11- 
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14, appropriate for the junior high school 
level, and the other age suitable for the 
senior high school and some adult groups. 

An important consideration in tests for 
young children is that they should not de- 
pend too heavily on reading. The primary 
mental abilities test at the lowest age level, 
the one identified as the 5-7, does not de- 
pend on the child’s being able to read at all. 
It has also been found that many children 
in the middle grades or upper grades or 
high school or even college often have a 
reading deficiency which does not allow 
them to reveal their true ability on a test 
of intelligence which is largely verbal. For 
this reason the primary mental abilities tests 
for the middle ages include a test of verbal 
comprehension which is not dependent on 
the child’s ability to read, and a test of 
reasoning in non-verbal form. The revision 
of the upper level tests in two parts will 
contain the same features. 


Determination of Norms 


In each of the forms of the tests of pri- 
mary mental abilities the standardization 
has been based on large samples of school 
children. Each of these is detailed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The battery of tests in the PMA 5-7 was 
chosen from 70 different tests after exten- 
sive research to determine those that best 
measure the abilities of young children. 
This selected battery was then administered 
to a group of 1,200 children whose ages 
ranged from five to eight years. The raw 
scores made at each quarter year in this 
range were calculated. By extrapolation 
of this curve the score of the average child 
from three to nine years was obtained. 
These scores were then converted into men- 
tal age equivalents for each ability. 

The battery of tests in the PMA 7-11 
was selected from more than 100 different 
tests used in the authors’ factorial studies 
of mental ability, In the standardization, 
these tests were administered to a sample 
of 6,744 children whose ages ranged from 
7 to 12 years. The raw scores made at each 
half year in this range were calculated. By 
extrapolation of this curve, the average 
score for children from 6 to 14 years was 
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ТАВІЕ 1 
Intercorrelations Among ће Five Factors (М = 263 First-Grade Children) 


y P Q Mo 5 
M : 0.653 0.727 0.518 0.602 
D . du 0.611 0.573 0.663 
= / 0.611 SÉa 0.589 0.607 
o. 0.573 0.589 ues 0.514 
3 0.663 0.607 0.514 
TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations Among the PMA 7-11 Tests (N — 457) 
Vio Vp y 5 Rw Rf R Р N 
Ma AT 0.616 0.922 0.175 0.690 0.340 0.618 0.274 0.280 
a 0.616 a- 0.874 0.257 0.471 0.372 0.499 0.320 0.148 
E 0.922 0.874 Mo 0.235 0.658 0.393 0.628 0.327 0.246 
А 0.175 0.257 0.235 es 0.260 0.447 0.404 0.373 0.096 
w 0.690 0.471 0.658 0.260 258 0.463 0.883 0.374 0.324 
Rf 0.340 0.372 0.393 0.447 0.463 ЖЕ, 0.822 0.392 0.203 
R 0.618 0.499 0.628 0.404 0.883 0.822 nu 0.447 0.320 
P 0.274 0.320 0.327 0.373 0.374 0.392 0.447 apa 0.350 
N 0.280 0.148 0.246 0.096 0.324 0.205 0.320 0.350 Иш 
TABLE 3 
Intercorrelations Among the Abilities (N = 500 Students in Grade 10 B) 
N y 5 Ww 
У Group Tour л 0.168 2s 
S Group 1. ...0.097 0.178 
Ww Group 1. . . -0.248 0.290 0.120 den 
R Group....... eee 0.207 0.326 0.238 0.273 
obtained. These scores were then con- at each age. Since children of markedly 


verted into Mental Age equivalents for each 
of the tests. 

The tests in the PMA 11-17 were selected 
on the basis of a factor analysis of the rec- 
ords of 710 eighth grade children to whom 
63 tests were administered. The norms of 
the published tests are based on a random 
Sampling of students in junior and senior 
high schools. Over 18,000 students made 
up this standardization sample. Since com- 
putation of the preliminary norms, further 
refinement has taken place. Revised norms 
based on the first large sample, and checked 
against a new sample, now appear on the 
Profile sheet. 

It should be noted that the norms are 
based on a sample drawn from a high school 
Population, not from the total population 
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low mental ability seldom reach high school, 
the distribution of scores is slightly higher 
than it would be if a sample of the general 
population had been used. Norms derived 
from a sample of junior and senior high 
school students were considered to be more 
appropriate to the general purposes of the 
test. 


Correlations Between Abilities 


It appears that the abilities of young chil- 
dren, while relatively independent, are not 
as clearly differentiated as those of older 
children and of adults. The intercorrela- 
tions among the abilities scores at three dif- 
ferent age levels are shown in Tastes 1, 


2 and 3. 
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Reliability of the Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests 


Studies of reliability have been made for 
all levels of the Tests of the Primary Mental 
Abilities, and these studies are summarized 
in TABLES 4, 5 and 6. 


Validity of the Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests 


The 5-7 Edition. By means of multiple- 
correlation techniques the multiple-correla- 
tion between total score in the Primary 


Mental Abilities Tests age 5-7 and the Stan- 
ford-Binet IQ has been determined to be 
0.829. 'The Beta weights and complete 
data for this determination are given in the 
technical supplement to the test. The 
weighted total score correlating 0.829 with 
Stanford-Binet Form L provides an excel- 
lent estimate of the child's Stanford-Binet 
mental age and his general learning ability. 

The V, P, and Q scores are valid predic- 
tors of reading readiness. The correlations 
range in the forties and fifties indicating 
that other areas of guidance information 


TABLE 4 
Reliability Coefficients of the PMA 5-7 Factors (N = 263) 


Reliability 


Factor 
у 
PC. 
ОЎ; 
E COD EN xo gg 
V EIBGEIQ^TES.. E M.. 


0.770 
0.959 
..0.904 
0.866 
0.962 


ТАВІЕ 5 
Reliability Coefficients of the РМА 7-11 Tests (N = 505 Children, Age 9 to 91/2 Years) 


Test 


Reliability 


.942 
.0.881 
.0.950 

.788 
.876 
.0.794 
.0.893 
.0.808 

.864 


The Kuder-Richardson formulas have the advantage of providing more conservative estimates of single 
trial reliabilities than does the Spearman-Brown split-half procedure. The data presented in the table above 


represent a lower limit of the reliabilities. 


TABLE 6 
Reliability Coefficients of the PMA 11-17 Tests (М = 500 Students in Grade 10 B) 
Test Reliability 
sMerbalmeaning e e EE Li. iot evt tos eed 0.92 
расе е О... cx redo idis ale 0.96 


Mord-üluency...-——.——-... 


mo rop eee ma 0.90 


Considering that the determinations of these reliabilities were made on a group within the narrow range of 
Vg year in school-grade placement, the authors believe that the results show that the tests are reliable enough 


for individual guidance purposes in most cases. 
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TABLE 7 
PMA Scores in First Grade 


Achievement Test 


Scores E P Q Total 
Reading 
2nd Grade 0.26 0.29 0.42 0.42 
3rd Grade 0.32 0.34 0.45 0.48 
4th Grade 0.39 0.25 0.50 0.48 
5th Grade 0.30 0.21 0.48 0.45 
6th Grade 0.43 34 0.56 0.51 
Arithmetic 
3rd Grade 0.37 0.18 0.65 0.57 
4th Grade 0.30 0.24 0.42 0.44 
5th Grade 0.31 0.23 0.34 0.42 
6th Grade 0.47 0.42 0.51 0.59 
TABLE 8 


Correlations Between PMA 7-11 Factors and the Chicago Reading Test 


(Group 1 N = 177) 


(Group 2 N = 213) 


Vw Vp 5 Rw Rf P N 
Group 1 0.75 0.65 0.34 0.63 0.42 0.43 0.53 
Group 2 0.85 0.75 0.40 0.70 0.51 0.40 0.48 


should be integrated with these scores in 
order to make the most valid decision re- 
garding a child's readiness to read. The 
table below shows the correlation between 
the V, P, and Q scores in first grade and 
Reading Test scores in grades two through 
SIX. 

The Q score is a highly valid predictor 
of arithmetic readiness. TABLE 7 shows the 
results of correlation studies between total 
score in the 5-7 test taken in first grade and 
reading and arithmetic scores during the 
first six years in school. The reading test 
used was the Chicago reading test, and the 
arithmetic test used was the Chicago arith- 
metic test. The data were collected from 
seven schools and based on a sample of more 
than 500 children. 


The 7-11 Test 


The relation between scores in the Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Tests and the Stan- 
ford-Binet was also studied at the middle 
grade range. By means of multiple-correla- 
tion techniques the correlation between the 
total non-reading score and the Stanford- 
Binet IQ was found to be 0.735. The total 
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for all tests including the sections depend- 
ing upon reading was found to be 0.757. 

Numerous studies have been made of 
the correlation between scores in this test 
and reading and arithmetic achievement 
scores. These are reported in detail in the 
technical supplement for this test and are 
summarized briefly in TABLE 8. 

In a study to determine the value of 
the Primary Mental Abilities predicting 
achievement in arithmetic, scores on the 
PMA 7-11 were correlated with scores on 
the Chicago Arithmetic Test A. The sam- 
ple of the studies consisted of 463 fourth- 
grade children. Both tests were adminis. 
tered within a two-week period. The mul- 
tiple R, for which the Beta weights were 
given in the technical supplement, was 


0.627. 
The 11-17 Test 


In general, earlier studies of the correla- 
tions between various tests of mental ability 
and measures of achievement have not been 
high. Correlation coefficients between these 
two measures usually average about 0.45, 
and only rarely are they as high as 0.75. 
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TABLE 


9 


Product-Moment Correlations Between the PMA and the lowa Tests of Educational Development 


Primary Mental Abilities 


Iowa Tests V S R N Ww Tq 
1. Understanding of Basic Social Concepts 0.567 0.203 0.327 0.112 0.080 0.362 
2. Background in the Natural Sciences 0.487 0.283 0.269 0.058 0.008 0.301 
3. Correctness and Appropriateness of Expres- 
sion 0.552 0.177 0.516 0.189 0.204 0.476 
4. Ability to Do Quantitative Thinking 0.432 0.304 0.424 0.265 0.103 0.457 
5. Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in 
Social Sciences 0.630 0.186 0.388 0.143 0.119 0.412 
6. Ability to Interpret Reading Materials in 
the Natural Sciences 0.596 0,229 0.351 0.132 0.133 0.407 
7. Ability to Interpret Literary Materials 0.648 0.158 0,370 0.090 0.162 0.389 
8. General Vocabulary 0.677 0.179 0.396 0.089 0.191 0.420 
Composite Tests 1-8 0.696 0.256 0.463 0.169 0.161 0.492 


Tt is evident that Verbal-meaning and Reasoning tend to correlate most highly with all of the Iowa tests. 


A multiple correlation was also 


figured; the composite score on the Iowa tests, 
ing, and, to a very slight degree, Space, yield a multiple correlation of 0.72. 


and Verbal-meaning, Reason- 
In other words, there is a high 


positive relation between scores in Verbal-meaning and Reasoning and scores on a test measuring general 
achievement in the various academic areas taught in high schools. 


TABLE 
Relation Between PMA 


10 
Scores and Reading 


Correlation between PMA Test Score 


Grade in School No. of Cases and Reading Test Score 
2 459 0.62 
3 387 0.65 
4 397 0.52 
5 307 0.56 
6 334 0.49 
Y) 229 0.54 
8 221 0.50 
9 215 0.35 
10 167 0.51 
11 145 0.58 
12 163 0.55 


Explanation is usually given in terms of the 
fact that many other variables enter into 
school success. However, it is often useful 
in guidance to know how well a mental 
ability test score will predict achievement. 
'The PMA scores are especially interesting 
in this respect for they demonstrate that 
different abilities contribute to different 
types of achievement. Moreover, the rela- 
tion between the PMA's and achievement 
is relatively high, according to the follow- 
ing results. 

The Stanford Achievement Tests were 
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used to study the relation. between the 
PMA's and tests of specific subject matter. 
A multiple correlation of 0.68 was obtainéd 
between the Arithmetic Tests and the tests 
of Reasoning, Number, Verbal-meaning and 
Space. For the Reading Tests of the bat- 
tery, Verbal-meaning and Reasoning gave 
a multiple correlation of 0.69, with Word- 
fluency showing a slightly negative correla- 
tion. 

In а further, more extensive study of the 
relation between the PMA's and other tests, 
the correlations between the PMA's and 
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the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
were computed. Results are shown in 
TABLE 9. 


Reading and PMA Scores 


A study of PMA Scores and Metropolitan 
Reading Scores in grades two through 


twelve was made in one of the county school 
systems of North Carolina. The correla- 
tions are tabulated in Taste 10. 


References 


References to pertinent researches which have ap- 
peared since the publication of the Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook will be included in the 
reprint booklet of the multi-factor tests.—Ep. 


COMMENTS 


HIS ARTICLE on the Primary Mental 

Abilities Tests begins with a pleasant 
and readable account of the factorial study 
of human abilities, and proceeds to an 
equally readable description of the factors 
measured by the PMA Tests. After this 
introduction, which the author should 
hardly have considered necessary in one of 
several articles in a series such as this, we 
come to the material on the SRA version 
of the test battery. After reading this I 
made my notes on what seemed to me to 
be the important points, and then went to 
Buros' Yearbook in order to see what the 
critics had written prior to 1953. What I 
found made me consider giving up being a 
critic, for Anastasi and Berdie, writing in- 
dependently, had already made most of the 
criticisms I felt needed making. And now 
the author commits the same errors again, 
four years later! 

Specifically, Anastasi points out that the 
norms are not sufficiently described: in this 
article, the 11-17 battery is said to be 
standardized on a "random sampling of 
students in junior and senior high schools," 
but nothing is said as to where these schools 
were located, how the students were chosen, 
etc.—but vide Anastasi in Buros. Again, 
Anastasi points out that the tests are highly 
speeded, and that therefore the reported 
reliability coefficients (odd-even and Kuder- 
Richardson) are meaningless: in this ar- 
ticle we are given two tables of unlabelled 
reliability coefficients, and one with Kuder- 
Richardsons which are said to be conserva- 
tive estimates (they woud be, if the tests 
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were not speeded—as it is, they are meaning- 
less). 

The validation data reported in this ar- 
ticle have to do only with the prediction 
of scores on other objective tests, tests of 
school achievement. There is no mention 
of the much more relevant study by Berdie, 
published in 1955 and discussed also in the 
1956 Annual Review of Psychology, which 
showed that the PMA tests did not predict 
later field of study whereas interest inven- 
tory scores did, nor of the many studies 
with the earlier forms of the battery re- 
viewed in Appraising Vocational Fitness. 
This last review led to the conclusion that 
the tests were “still a promising device for 
research rather than a practical tool for 
practicing counselors or personnel man- 
agers,” and Berdie’s work led him to con- 
clude, in his Yearbook article, that “one 
can question whether there is any accept- 
able evidence at all to suggest that the use 
of these tests can be justified in an educa- 
tional or guidance program.”  Anastasi 
summed things up similarly: ". . . the 
early forms of the PMA tests were the result 
of extensive research and represented an 
important and promising new step in test 
construction. But subsequent development, 
rather than providing the needed refine- 
ment and empirical validation of such an 
experimental instrument, has proceeded 
downward in the direction of abridgment 
and crude popularization." But the accom- 
panying article does not make one aware of 
these criticisms by competent and objective 
reviewers—in fact, one wonders whether the 
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writer even knows the criticisms have been 
made. She thus does justice neither to her- 
self nor to twenty years of important scien- 
tific work foundered on the shoals of mod- 
ern merchandizing! 

One can only close these comments, then, 
by agreeing with Anastasi and with Berdie. 
'The Thurstones have contributed greatly 


to our understanding of the structure of 
mental abilities. Their laboratory work 
has been outstanding. But as for the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests, one can 
only ask the publisher to say caveat emptor, 
adding, for oneself, a requiescant in pace! 
—Donatp E. SUPER 


REPRINTS OF MULTI-FACTOR SERIES 


The Multi-Factor Series consisting of the eight articles on as many tests 
and the introductory and a summary article by Dr. Super will be made 
available in a separately bound booklet. Orders for the booklet will be 
accepted now. Single copies $1.00 each; orders of 10 or more at a discount 


of 10 per cent plus mailing.—Ed. 
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A Survey of SPECIAL FACILITIES for the 
Physically Handicapped in the Colleges 


MARGARET E. CONDON 


T» ARTICLE presents the results of a na- 
tional canvass of special facilities for the 
physically handicapped in the colleges and 
universities. It is hoped that this informa- 
ібп will focus attention upon this problem 
and will aid individual institutions in ac- 
cepting their responsibility to provide such 
special facilities for the handicapped. 


Procedure 


It was felt that a geographic sampling 
would be adequate for the study and, there- 
fore, a number of widely distributed insti- 
tutions were selected. On the basis of ex- 
perience at The City College (New York), 
it seemed best to include only those institu- 
tions whose student body numbered over 

‚ 1,200 ог more. In smaller colleges there 
would be too few physically handicapped 
students to warrant an organized program. 

A preliminary questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to discover (1) which institutions 
had a sufficiently large number of physically 
handicapped students to warrant a special 
program, (2) whether such a program was 
in operation, and (3) whether a designated 
representative would be interested in and 
willing to execute a more extensive ques- 
tionnaire on the subject. 

A total of 238 colleges and universities 
was sampled through the preliminary 
questionnaire. Of these, 181 responded. 
Thirty-one indicated they had an organized 
program, 105 said they had no program but 
offered some services, 45 wrote that they did 
not have any special program or services. 
Of those who responded, 116 expressed in- 
terest in filling out the more extensive 
questionnaire. Comprehensive question- 
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naire forms were sent to all of them. To 
date there has been a 48 per cent return. It 
is important to note at this point that about 
65 per cent of those who did not fill out the 
long questionnaire did send some informa- 
tion about how they were dealing with the 
situation at their school. Failure to com- 
plete the long form does not necessarily in-.. 
dicate lack of interest but may indicate lack 
of sufficient material incompletely organ- 
ized program, or, possibly, inadequate 
records. It is interesting to observe that 
although the return of the 116 extensive 
questionnaires was somewhat less than 50 
per cent, the percentage of replies offering 
some kind of helpful information was just 
above 90 per cent. 


Findings 

Despite a great range in the number of 
physically handicapped students in the 56 
colleges from whom comprehensive ques- 
tionnaires were received, the average num- 
ber of these students was found to be be- 
tween 15 and 25. Obviously, a fully de- 
veloped program for the physically handi- 
capped is found in those institutions where 
there is a large student body. 

In some colleges, centers are set up for 
the acceptance of students with specific im- 
pairments such as deafness and hearing loss. 
Here the student meets with specialists who 
are concerned with his total development. 
One finds in other institutions with no 
formal program or specialized personnel for 
the physically handicapped, students with 
a range of physical impairments. 

In a great number of the colleges initial 
contact with the physically handicapped is 
made on the basis of information received 
from the high school, while in other cases 
it is made at the time of physical examina- 
tions for entering freshmen. Only a small 
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Pumps 
Available 
— — ——Admission Based on— ———. for 
Col- Purchasing 
lege Program Recorders 
En- Per- Aided by Sound- 
Number of Cere- High trance sonal Services Special scribers, Provide 
Physically bral Ortho- School Special Exam. Inter- of State Regis- Hearing Living 
Institutions Handicapped Blind Deaf Palsy фейс Other* Average Tests Board view Agencies tration Aids Quarters 
22. Occidental 11 1 Notans. Notans. Notans. 5 5 x x x x 0 0 Not ans. 
College 
23. Oklahoma Not avail, Notans.  Notans. Notans. Only high school graduation x 0 0 0 
Univ. 
24. Princeton 86 2 Notans. 21 61 : Not ans. x x x 0 0 0 
University 1 VD 1HH 
25. Purdue Univ. 67 2 Notans, 15 35 x x Not ans. x x x 0 x 
10 VD 5HH 
26. Rhode Island, 3 Not ans. 1 Not ans. Not ans. 2 x x х х х х 0 Not ans. 
Univ. of 
27. Rice Institute 10 Notans.  Notans. Notans. 2 8 x x x x 0 0 0 Not ans. 
28. Rider College 17 Notans.  Notans. Notans. 8 8 x x x x x x 0 0 
29. St. Olaf 12 1 Notans. Not ans. 2 8 x x x x x x 0 x 
College T 
30. San Diego 52 Not ans. 2 4 36 x x x Not ans. x 0 0 x 
State College 10 HH 
31. Scranton, 2 Not ans. 4 15 6 x x Not ans Ж 0 х 0 x 
Univ. of 
32. Tus Dakota, Not ans. 3 Notans. Notans. Notans. Notans. x Notans. Notans. Notans, 0 0 0 
niv. О! 
33. Southern Not ans. 1 Notans. Notans. Notans. Notans. x Not ans. x Not ans. 0 0 0 0 
Methodist 
у. 
34. Bn eld 6 1 Notans. Notans. 2 3 x x Not ans. Li x 0 0 Not ans. 
e 
35. тёзе. с Notans. Notans. Notans. 1 1 х Notans. Notans. Notans. 0 x Not ans. 
Southern 
Univ. 
36. Tufts College 7 Notans.  Notans. Notans. Notans. d x Not ans. x x x 0 0 “3 
37. Virgini: Notans. Notans.  Notans. Notans. Notans. Not ans. x Not ans. x x x x x 
niv. of 
38. Washington, Program limited to blind students. Not Notans. 7 x x Notans. Not ans. x 0 x 0 
Univ. o answered 
39. Wheaton 2 Notans,  Notans. Notans. 2 Not ans. x Not ans. x x x x 0 0 
Colle: 
40. Willian and 13 Not ans. 1 HH 2 Not ans. 10 x Notans. Notans. x 0 0 Not ans. 
Mary, 
College of 


Not avail.—Not available. 


* Other— Includes cardiacs, epileptics, diabetics, posttubercular. x—Yes. 0—No. WD—vVisual deficiency. HH—Hard of hearing. Not ans.—Not answered. 


number stated that their contact with the 
physically handicapped was made by re- 
ferral from outside agencies. No set policy 
was found on admission requirements for 
the physically handicapped—the high school 
grade average constituting the basis for ad- 
mission in the majority of cases. In line 
with this, it seems that in the majority of 
colleges no policy exists as to special re- 
quirements that the handicapped must meet 
before being admitted to the institution, 
except for the blind who must demonstrate 
their ability to use Braille. Ability to travel 
independently was not required in many of 
the colleges covered in this study. 

Practically all the colleges required the 
approval of the college physician, the regis- 
trar, and the dean of students before the 
handicapped student was admitted. In a 
great number of institutions, while no one 
individual was in charge of a program for 
the physically handicapped students, ap- 
propriate training to work with these stu- 
dents was considered essential and at least 
an М.А. or M.S. in psychology or guidance 
was required. 

Registration did not present a problem 
in any of the colleges. Forty per cent of the 
institutions surveyed permitted early regis- 
tration. Where possible, students were 
allowed to schedule classes in the same 
building. Some colleges required students 
to follow usual procedures but stated that 
there were exceptions to all the rules and 
that they were glad to rearrange procedures 
if this were needed. Rarely was a student 
given a prepared program. 

In 25 per cent of the responding institu- 
tions, physical facilities favor the enroll- 
ment of students with impairments. Ramps 
and elevator service are available for wheel- 
chair and crutch cases. In colleges with no 
ramps available and with no provision for 
private elevators at rush hours, the wheel- 
chair and crutch cases are discouraged from 
planning to enter the institution. In some 
colleges, passes are issued for the use of ele- 
vators from which other students are ex- 
cluded. Students are also permitted to 
leave classes early so that they can use the 
facilities provided in tall buildings before 

they become crowded. 
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In classrooms, there were found to be few 
restrictions to the use of recording devices or 
Braille slates. Extensive use of typewriters 
during lecture periods, however, was widely 
discouraged. The administration of ex- 
aminations in all but a few institutions was 
done by the classroom teacher with the aid 
of student assistants. In a number of col- 
leges, take-home examinations were per- 
mitted. 

Preferential seating, special study rooms, 
funds for purchasing recorders and hearing 
aids are provided in many colleges. 'The 
colleges surveyed indicate there is no stand- 
ard procedure for selecting readers for the 
blind; instruction in lip reading is pro- 
vided in many of the colleges' speech centers. 
"Through the cooperation of local, state, and 
federal organizations, texts are recorded for 
the blind on records and on tape. 

Rarely does a college provide transporta- 
tion for a student, and in those instances 
where this is done state agencies carry the 
financial cost. Cooperation with state 
agencies is found in most colleges surveyed. 
While many colleges provide guides if a 
student cannot travel on campus independ- 
ently, there was found to be no standard 
procedure for the wearing of tags by dia- 
betics or epileptics, a procedure considered 
important for their protection. 

Aversion to having the physically handi- 
capped on the college campus is rare, and 
in fact participation of these students in 
extracurricular activities is encouraged. 
Many participate to a great extent, but in 
practically all the colleges cerebral palsies 
took no part in the activities provided by 
the college. 

The data indicate that colleges differ in 
opinion as to whether the blind, the deaf, 
or cerebral palsied find it easiest, second 
easiest, and most difficult to achieve a col- 
lege degree, to find satisfactory employment, 
and to make adjustment to college life. In 
all instances, the ratings showed that those 
with cerebral palsy find it difficult in all 
three areas. 

The chart below presents some of the 
data found on the questionnaire returns 
concerning the physically handicapped stu- 
dent in higher education. Eighty-nine col- 
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leges other than those included in the chart 
have some provision for the students with 
physical impairments. The information 
given was in letter form and did not lend 
itself to tabulation. 


Conclusions 


From this study it is apparent that many 
institutions are interested in furthering the 
education of physically handicapped stu- 
dents. With the assistance available 
through local, state, and federal organiza- 
tions much more effective programs could 
be functioning on the college level. In view 
of the forward-looking attitude implicit in 
support by the Congress of the President's 
rehabilitation goals, more institutions of 
higher learning should be stimulated to 


offer better services for the handicapped. 

It seems wise to encourage the physically 
handicapped to work and study in the en- 
vironment of the regular college student 
and that they be counseled to handle their 
academic duties independently, devising 
such special procedures as they may need to 
fulfill school requirements. These students 
will also be well advised to engage in appro- 
priate extracurricular activities in order to 
develop their non-academic as well as their 
academic skills. 

It is only through the cooperative effort 
of the colleges and state agencies that the 
physically handicapped student with good 
mental ability will eventually be enabled 
to take his rightful place in our competitive 
society. With the proper training, he can 
lead a satisfying, dignified life. 


FORD FOUNDATION INCREASES FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Ford Foundation has appro 


priated $25 million to combat the 


mounting shortage of teachers in the nation’s colleges by extending the 


National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program. 


The Program is de- 


signed to attract able college students into the academic profession and 
will provide graduate fellowships to potential college teachers at the rate 


of 1,000 a year for the next five years. 


Eleven million dollars of the appropriation is for these individual 
awards to students covering their tuition and living expenses for the first 
year of graduate study. Another $10 million will go to universities for aid 


to graduate students beyond the first year. 
$2.8 million, and administrative expenses over the 


gram will absorb about 


five-year period are expected to be $1 million. 


American Universities and its affiliate, i 1 
nds $200,000 to provide for an immediate 


Schools, will receive from these fu: 


A nationwide recruiting pro- 


The Association of 
the Association of Graduate 


increase of 100 Woodrow Wilson fellowships for the fall of 1957—a 50 per 
cent increase over the 200 awarded this spring. 


Nominations for Woodrow 
faculty members, and selection wi 
national committee made up of acti 
bers. Fellowship recipients may, 
their choice and will be free to se 
formerly were made only in 
program includes the 


May, 1957 


Wilson Fellowships will be made by local 
1] be made by regional committees and a 
ive university and college faculty mem- 
in general, attend the institutions of 
Ject their own fields of study. 


Awards 


the humanities and social sciences. The new 
natural sciences and mathematics as well. 
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An Examination of 


A Method for Evaluating Counseling 


CAROL R. CARLSON and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


F THE FIELD of guidance there is a great 
need for counselors to find techniques 
that can be used to evaluate the work they 
have done. Methods are needed to measure 
the individual's progress toward the educa- 
tional and vocational objectives that have 
been set up during counseling. The lack of 
such methods for measuring the results of 
counseling has limited the evaluation coun- 
seling procedures. 


Consistency of Questionnaire Interpre- 
tation 


Most evaluation studies have been con- 
cerned with setting up criteria upon which 
evaluation is to be based, but have not ex- 
amined critically the instruments used to 
measure the criteria. The study described 
on the following pages was designed to ex- 
amine, by statistical analysis, the effective- 
ness of questionnaires, since they are one of 
the methods of evaluation most commonly 
used in counseling. It attempts to deter- 
mine whether persons who read counselee’s 
questionnaire responses are consistent in 
their interpretations, and whether or not 
they agree well enough with each other, on 
such interpretations, to make the results 
meaningful. If different interpretations of 
responses are made on second readings of 
them by the same person, and if readers 
cannot agree with each other, the responses 
are not likely to be useful in the evaluation 
of counseling. 

In 1948, three years before the study to 
be reported herewith was made, all the 900 
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students in the 10th grade in four repre- 
sentative Wisconsin high schools were se- 
lected as subjects of a major research study 
(1. This group was divided by random 
procedures into two groups. The members 
of one of these groups, designated as the 
experimental group, was counseled inten- ` 
sively for three years prior to graduation in 
1951. The members of the control group 
received no special counseling. An exten- 
sive questionnaire was obtained from all 
the graduating seniors of these four high 
schools in May, 1951, one month before 
they were graduated. Five hundred and 
thirteen of the subjects indicated that they 
intended to enter employment or training 
after graduation. The responses of these 
subjects provided the basic data of this in- 
vestigation. ` 


Assumptions 


It was the assumption of this investiga- 
tion that the effects of counseling at the end 
of the high school period would be reflected 
in the outlook of the persons who had been 
counseled. Effective counseling, it was as- 
sumed, would be reflected in the individ- 
ual’s understanding of his interests and 
capabilities, knowledge of the occupation 
for which he felt that he would be most 
suited, knowledge of the training that is re- 
quired for the work he planned to do, and 
his attitude toward the future. A realistic 
outlook, therefore, would be based upon 
self-realization, suitable choice of occupa- 
tions, knowledge of the selected occupation, 
awareness of the opportunities for post-high 
school training, and an optimistic attitude 
toward future opportunities. 

In order to set up criteria for evaluating 
the students’ responses, ten persons were 
asked to cooperate by acting as judges. 
They were in the process of their work for 
a Ph.D. in guidance or had recently com- 
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pleted their degrees. "They had obtained 
similar training and experience in the field 
of guidance so that it was felt that their 
rating of responses could be treated simi: й 
larly in setting up the criteria. 
Criteria for Rating Responses 

In the process of obtaining criteria for 
evaluating the responses of the students, 50 
questionnaires were pulled at random from 
the total of 513. Responses to 25 questions 
from each of the 50 questionnaires were re- 
corded on separate cards and these 25 sets 
of cards (50 in each set) were given to each 
judge at the rate of two or three sets each 
day for ten days. The judges rated each re- 
sponse on a four-point scale, denoting 
whether they thought it was indicative of 
“very good,” “good,” “poor,” or “very poor” 
counseling. The arithmetic averages of the 
ratings of the ten judges on each of the 
responses were then used as a basis for 
establishing the criteria to rate the responses 
of the total 513 questionnaires. 


Findings 


A check on the internal consistency of the 
judges was made to determine the extent to 
which each judge would repeat his ratings 
when given the same responses a second 
time. One month after the completion of 
the ratings for the total set of responses 
each judge rated for the second time three 
sets of responses for the three types of ques- 
tions, one factual, one denoting a reason, 
and one expressing an opinion or attitude. 
The second ratings were then correlated 
with the original ratings by means of the 
Pearson product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient to determine what types of questions 
were rated most consistently. The correla- 
tion coefficients are reported in TABLE 1. 
Examination of the table indicates that the 
reliability for factual items is generally high 
with the average at 0.90. The averages of 
the rational and attitudinal coefficients, 0.66 
and 0.67, are so low that their usefulness for 
the purpose of evaluating counseling must 
be questioned. 

External consistency was measured to de- 
termine the extent to which the judges 
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TABLE 1 


Reliability Coefficients (Test-Retest Correla- 
tions) of Each Judge for Three Different Types 
of Questions on the Questionnaire 


Judges Factual Rational Altitudinal 

1 0.88 0.59 0.68 

2 0.93 0.84 0.59 

3 0.93 0.85 0.63 

4 0.60 0.65 0.79 

5 0.98 0.67 0.55 

6 0.92 0.62 0.71 

7 0.75 0.59 0.59 

8 0.89 0.40 0.68 

9 0.88 0.62 0.68 

10 0.95 0.52 0.75 
Average* 0.90 0.66 0.67 


* The averages were computed through the use of 
Z-score transformations of the correlation coefficients, 


agreed with each other. For this measure of 
validity, four series of intercorrelations 
among the judges were worked out. The 
first set of intercorrelations were taken from 
the total responses. Separate intercorrela- 
tions were then computed for each of the 
three (factual, rational, and attitudinal) 
types of questions, for which statistical relia- 
bility checks had been made. "These inter- 
correlations of the ratings for the three 
different types of questions were calculated 
to determine whether the judges were apt to 
agree with each other more highly on the 
ratings of responses to one type of question 
more than to another. 

The external consistency, or measure of 
validity, was not high for the total responses. 
The intercorrelations, presented in TABLE 
2, indicate that the amount of agreement 
among the various judges ranged from 0.21 
to 0.82. The intercorrelations of the ratings 
of the judges for factual responses taken 
separately were high. These ranged from 
0.72 to 0.94. On the other hand, the inter- 
correlations for the rational and attitudinal 
responses tend to be low and had a great 
deal more variability. The range of co- 
efficients was from 0.11 to 0.83. 


Conclusions 
Only the ratings of responses to factual 
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TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations of the Ratings of the Ten Judges for the Total Responses from the Questions on 


the Questionnaire 


1 

2 0.74 

3 0.72 0.82 t 

4 | 0.54 0.54 0.53 

5 0.67 0.78 0.79 0.51 

6 | 0.68 0.70 0.74 0.44 0.68 

7 0.60 0.65 0.67 0.43 0.60 0.70 

8 0.65 0.72 0.72 0.52 0.68 0.60 0.56 

9 0.21 0.61 0.57 0.52 0.55 0.54 0.44 0.54 

10 | 0.69 0.71 0.67 0.44 0.69 0.57 0.56 0.58 0.51 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


questions had high enough consistencies for 
each judge, and high enough agreement 
among the various judges, to justify the use 
of these ratings as criteria in evaluating the 
effects of counseling. The lack of internal 
and external consistency for the greater 
number of response ratings indicates the 
problem of securing statistically reliable and 
valid criteria. 

The results indicated that the ratings of 
an individuals questionnaire responses 
without consideration of his background was 
an impossible task. The different rates of 
progress, when the individual’s background 
was considered, were at times the most 
significant factors in the counseling process; 
yet this individual achievement would not 
be reflected in the statistical analysis. 
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There was also some evidence that similar 
verbal responses on questionnaires meant 
different things for different individuals. 
The students making the responses, as well 
as the judges rating them, had different 
frames of reference for similar responses. 
The same verbal responses, subjective as 
they may be, were necessarily given the same 
numerical rating in the analysis. Qualita- 
tive data were required to be measured 
quantitatively. It was felt, therefore, that 
many of the subtle effects of counseling were 
not manifested in the statistical analysis of 
questionnaire responses. 
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Contributions of Government Agencies 


to the Guidance Movement 


JANET L. BINGNER 


| REVIEWING the history of the guidance 
movement, we can see that other move- 
ments, forces, and organizations—sometimes 
far removed from the field of guidance— 
have vitally stimulated its growth. This 
article traces the contributions made by a 
number of government agencies to guidance 
and counseling. 


Bureau of the Census 


Established in 1790, the Bureau's primary 
purpose was to determine accurately the 
number and nature of the population so 
that representatives to the Federal Congress 
could be prorated among the states. "This 
first census was hardly more than a “count- 
ing of noses.” But as the years passed, the 
Bureau was requested to gather more and 
more information from the populace until 
today it collects, classifies, analyzes and pub- 
lishes volumes of statistics not only on the 
population but on other subjects such as 
agriculture, manufacturing, government, 
housing, irrigation, minerals, foreign trade. 

Obviously, some of this information is 
essential for guidance workers. Yet the in- 
dividual counselor seldom has the time or 
training to consult this mass of information 
and select from it those data which may be 
applicable to the problem at hand. In rec- 
ognition, however, of the desirability and 
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necessity of having this information, other 
organizations, public and private, study the 
Bureau’s publications and reassemble some 
of it into manuals and reports suitable for 
guidance purposes. Therefore, while the 
contribution from the Bureau of the Census 
comes to us second-hand, its importance is 
not diminished. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


One of the public agencies which re- 
processes the census data and collects its 
own specialized information is the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1884 and has since expanded 
greatly. 

Counselors are probably most interested 
in the Bureau's Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice. The Service was organized in 1941 
partially in response to a recommendation 
of the President's Advisory Committee on 
Education whose report in 1938 expressed 
the need for an agency which would pub- 
lish occupational information to meet coun- 
seling needs. 

The most notable product of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Service is its Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, published in coopera- 
tion with the Veterans Administration. 
The first edition of it appeared in 1949, 
the second in 1951 and a third is scheduled 
for release in 1957. The Handbook con- 
tains individual reports on 433 occupations 
covering the professions, skilled trades, 
clerical, sales, service occupations and the 
major types of farming. Each report covers 
these points about an occupation: employ- 
ment outlook, nature of the work, methods 
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of training and advancement, earnings and 
working conditions, and sources for addi- 
tional information. 

The Service prepares other materials such 
as Special Reports and Bulletins, Wall 
Charts and Occupational Outlook Sum- 
maries. With its constant goal of trying to 
keep the information as current as possible, 
the Service publishes also the Quarterly 
Occupational Outlook Review. 


Office of Education 


In 1867 Congress passed the bill which 
established the Department of Education 
(now the Office of Education within the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare). This was done in response to a per- 
sistent demand for some kind of a federal 
fact-finding agency for education. It was 
not until the early 1900", however, that the 
Office began to take an active interest in 
guidance areas, manifested in publication 
of educational research of other organiza- 
tions on problems later identified as perti- 
nent to guidance. 

The Office’s interest in guidance devel- 
oped slowly as may be noted from these 
examples: (1) in 1913 it published the 
proceedings of the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association; 
(2) in 1914 it presented the results of its 
study of the problems of guidance in the 
schools—Bloomfield’s School and the Start 
in Life; and (3) in 1915 it appointed one 
of its staff members, W. Carson Ryan, to 
part-time duty in the field of vocational 
guidance. 

The decade of the Twenties was mostly 
spent in turning out occupational litera- 
ture, in connection with which the name of 
Walter J. Greenleaf is well-known. And 
in the Thirties, two important services were 
inaugurated: In 1931 a tests and measure- 
ments service headed by David Segel was 
established. to give consultant aid to state 
and school officials on matters pertaining to 
the establishment, operation and expansion 
of their testing programs. In 1938 the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Sery- 
ice was established within the Division of 
Vocational Education with Harry Jager as 
its chief. Its principal functions were (1) 
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to give administrative and professional as- 
sistance to the states in setting up voca- 
tional guidance services as provided in the 
George-Deen Act and later in the George- 
Barden Act, and (2) to promote the devel- 
opment of guidance work over and above 
that carried on by the states in reimbursed 
programs. 

The Forties witnessed the addition of a 
specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel 
and Work Programs in the Divisions of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, and 
a specialist for Student Personnel Programs 
in the Division of Higher Education. 

In 1952 the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service was discontinued. 
Many school administrators, guidance 
workers and professional associations pro- 
tested this action; and possibly because of 
the strength and sincerity of this protest, 
the service was re-established in 1953 as the 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services Sec- 
tion within the Division of State and Local 
School Systems. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Previous to the beginning of this century, 
little had been done to help the handi- 
capped worker. As industrial accidents in- 
creased and perhaps by example of such 
work in other countries, a drive was devel- 
oped for a federal program of vocational 
rehabilitation. The goal was reached in 
1920 with the passage of the Smith-Fess Bill 
establishing the framework for a coopera- 
tive arrangement between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians. Reha- 
bilitation work is accomplished under state 
auspices but the federal government pro- 
vides technical assistance, endorses state 
plans and allocates grants-in-aid. 

The rehabilitative process, which means 
“the rendering of a person disabled, fit to 
engage in a remunerative occupation,” con- 
sists of seven basic steps: (1) identification, 
(2) medical and vocational diagnosis, (3) 
guidance and counseling, (4) physical res- 
toration, (5) training, (6) auxiliary services, 
and (7) placement and follow-up. 

By developing the injured worker's re 
maining skills and capacities for an occupa 
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tion in which his handicap is no longer a 
hindrance, the person not only becomes an 
economic asset to his community, but, more 
important, he becomes again a citizen ca- 
pable and eager to shoulder his own respon- 
sibilities. 

Veterans Administration 


What the Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices accomplishes for the disabled civilian, 
the Veterans Administration does for the 
disabled serviceman. Also, other benefits 
including guidance work are available to 
all servicemen. 

The record of legislation for veterans 
over the past few decades; that is, insofar as 
guidance and counseling are concerned, is 
as follows: 

While our country has always acknowl- 
edged responsibility to soldiers disabled or 
killed in her service, it was not until World 
War I that any significant attempt was 
made toward a vocational rehabilitation 
program. ‘The program then authorized 
was based on the Smith-Sears Bill of 1918, 
and included certain guidance services. 

A second attempt involving guidance 
services for veterans Was made during 
World War II with the passage of Public 
Law 16, in 1943, calling for vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans. The fol- 
lowing year saw the passage of Public Law 
346 (The GI Bill) which provided educa- 
tional and training courses for all veterans 
meeting certain requirements. In order 
that the veteran might make the most of 
his vocational and educational opportuni- 
ties offered in both of these laws, complete 
guidance and counseling services were au- 
thorized. 

Heading this fast growing guidance serv- 
ice was the late Ira D. Scott; who, in order 
to bring about some measure of standardi- 
zation in the assistance rendered, prepared 
the Manual of Advisement and Guidance. 

The peak of the program was reached in 
1947. At that time, 384 colleges (through 
their Veterans Administration Guidance 
Centers) were assisting the 70 regional of- 
fices of the VA in handling an average of 
55,000 cases a month. : 

With the start of the Korean conflict, 
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Congress authorized an extension of reha- 
bilitation, education and training for the 
new veterans. At about the same time the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission authorized 
the new positions of Counseling Psycholo- 
gist (Vocational) in the VA’s Department 
of Medicine and Surgery and Counseling 
Psychologist (VR&E) for the Department 
of Veterans Benefits. The creation of these 
new positions was for the purpose of secur- 
ing more highly qualified personnel. This 
in turn helped raise the standards of the 
counseling profession across the nation. 

Other significant contributions of the 
Veterans Administration to guidance were 
these: the increased demand for counselor 
training programs in colleges and univer- 
sities, and the initiation or expansion of 
student personnel services in the schools 
patterned somewhat on the order of the 
Veterans Guidance Centers. 


Department of Defense 


For various reasons, the Armed Forces— 
the largest single employer and trainer of 
skilled manpower in the country today—has 
become “guidance-minded.” In the areas 
of recruitment, classification, training and 
retention of personnel, the Services have 
found that attention to the individual—his 
interests, aptitudes, capacities, hopes—pays 
off in terms of higher morale, better work, 
re-enlistments, lower costs and good public 
relations. 

The ballyho tactics used formerly by re- 
cruitment officers have been replaced with 
the earnest plea of “ ‘Stay In School,’ find 
out the military service for which you are 
best suited, and then prepare for Ш” To 
help in this orientation, each of the Serv- 
ices have prepared Occupational Hand- 
books which are available to schools, librar- 
ies and civilian counselors. These Hand- 
books itemize the jobs in the services, skills 
required, training needed, etc. Also, the 
Department of Defense has prepared a 
course of study entitled, “Your Life Plans 
and the Armed Forces—A Guidance Pro- 

am for High School Students.” This unit, 
which they hope will be incorporated into 
the school curriculum, emphasizes why mili- 
tary service is necessary and the educational 
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opportunities that are available. Films, 
tours to nearby installations, and guest 
speakers are also provided. 

In the area of classification and training, 
the Services (to the extent that they can) 
make a sincere effort to place the man in 
the job for which he is best fitted in light 
of his aptitudes, previous experience, in- 
terests and future plans. This is done 
through testing, interviewing and analyzing 
personal data records. In the process of 
doing this, the Services have contributed 
greatly to the science of test construction 
and to the development of personnel 
records. 

In order to cut down on turnover at the 
end of enlistment and draft periods, the 
Armed Forces have tried to make military 
service attractive. 'To this end, career pro- 
gression systems have been devised giving 
the individual opportunity to improve him- 
self and his fortunes. (In addition to the 
education and training given by the Serv- 
ices, there are correspondence and self- 
teaching courses offered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute.) Also, "per- 
sonal affair" services have been established 
to give assistance in private, non-military 
matters. And finally, the programs of the 
Chaplain Corps have been expanded to 
help with spiritual and moral problems. A 
close look into any of these programs would 
reveal an awareness to guidance philosophy 
and a growing use of its practices. 

When it comes to separation from the 
Armed Forces, the program is not as elabo- 
rate as that of World War II. The Services 
recognize, however, the importance of fa- 
cilitating the transfer of the serviceman to 
civilian life by supplying him with a com- 
plete record of his military training and 
experience and by directing him to the local 
agencies best suited to assist him from that 
point on. In many instances, the Veterans 
Administration, already described, steps in 
with #8 program of rehabilitation. 


Employment Service 


While established under another name in 
1907, the real growth of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service dates from 1933 with the pas- 
sage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. This act 
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set up a cooperative system of federal-state 
employment offices (under state control) 
for the purpose of helping the unemployed 
find work and, to a lesser degree, of helping 
the employer find workers. Other depres- 
sion legislation and then World War II 
added to the growth and importance of 
the Employment Service. 

Its contributions to the guidance move- 
ment are both numerous and significant. 
Perhaps the most familiar are these: From 
the area of tests and measurements—the oral 
trade tests, performance trade tests and the 
General Aptitude Test Battery. From the 
area of job analysis—the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, Occupational Guides, 
and the Job Families. From the field of 
periodicals—The Labor Market. From its 
division of counseling services—special pub- 
lications such as, Selective Placement for 
the Handicapped and the National Physical 
Demands Information Series. And finally, 
from the area of counselor training—man- 
uals, training programs and evaluative tools. 


Women’s Bureau 


In 1918 the “Woman in Industry Service” 
was established to help industrialists, faced 
for the first time with the necessity of hav- 
ing women in factories, solve the knotty 
problems of proper work clothing, safety 
devices, rest rooms, etc. The service was 
so well received that Congress established it 
as a permanent bureau in 1920 under title 
of “The Women’s Bureau.” 

During the years which followed, the 
Bureau championed the welfare of the 
woman worker on every front. This was 
done through research and public educa- 
tion. Much of the literature published by 
the Bureau in this effort is a valuable addi- 
tion to the counselor’s library. 

The Bureau also spends much time with 
state and federal legislative groups helping 
them formulate programs and laws for the 
protection of the woman worker. 

While this brief review of the activities 
of the federal government in the field of 
guidance is not completely definitive, it is 
sufficiently representative to reveal the in- 
fluence of the government in the growth of 
the movement. 
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The Guidance of Business Students 


In Selected Secondary Schools 


BROTHER PHILIP HARRIS 


Sus ATTENTION should be given to 
the guidance procedures used with 
business students in the secondary school 
since their course is both vocational and 
terminal. Consequently, the guidance em- 
phasis with them will be different from that 
given to the academic major. Guidance 
should begin with the selection of students 
who are best suited to benefit by the com- 
mercial curriculum, continue with them as 
they face the opportunities and problems 
of business training, and finally assist these 
commercial graduates with adequate job 
placement and adjustment to the world of 
business. 

Because of the vocational nature of the 
business course, vocational guidance is not 
only a definite function of the business de- 
partment, but the business teacher, in a 
sense, must also be a vocational counselor. 
The literature in the field of business edu- 
cation constantly has stressed certain aspects 
of the guidance work of business teachers. 
These include assisting the business student 
with educational and occupational choices, 
personality development, placement, and 
follow-up. However, there has been little 
research on the guidance of business stu- 
dents. ‘This study was conducted to dis- 
cover what guidance practices were em- 
ployed with business majors in 106 selected 
private secondary schools in the State of 
New York. The guidance areas which were 
studied included: the organization of the 
business program; the personnel and em- 
phasis of the guidance program: the tests, 
records, and counseling procedures; the 
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vocational, educational, and moral guid- 
ance services; and the respondents’ evalua- 
tion of the strong and weak aspects of their 
guidance services for business students. 


Procedures 


The subjects of this study were 106 pri- 
vate secondary schools which contained 
19,281 registered business pupils in grades 
nine through twelve. The number of busi- 
ness students represented 39 per cent of 
the schools’ total enrollment. Seventy-eight 
of the schools in the study had enrollments 
of under 500 pupils, 13 schools had under 
100, and the remainder ranged from 500 to 
2,600 students. These schools were located 
in 48 different communities within the 
State of New York, and included towns 
with populations under 1,000 people up to 
a city of eight million inhabitants. To 
secure the necessary data, the investigator 
interviewed an official representative in all 
but five of the 106 private schools. During 
the interview survey, а questionnaire of 49 
items was used in each of the selected 
schools which offered three or more busi- 
ness subjects. The questions covered only 
those phases of guidance especially signifi- 
cant to business education. 


Findings 

An analysis of the data revealed the fol- 
lowing concerning the organization of the 
business programs. Eighty-four schools had 
business departments within a four-year 
academic school, while 22 were commercial 
schools of four distinct types: 12 of two- 
year duration, 6 of four-year length, 3 of 
only one year, and 1 three-year school. 
Fifty-five schools offered a business sequence 
toward an academic diploma, while all gave 
a variety of sequences toward a business 


diploma. 
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The guidance service was co-ordinated by 
the principal in sixty schools, by the guid- 
ance director in 28, and by the assistant 
principal in 13. Only four business teach- 
ers and one director of studies had this 
responsibility. In the 106 schools there 
were 30 guidance directors, 6 full-time coun- 
selors, 75 part-time counselors, and 10 fac- 
ulty guidance committees. Also contribut- 
ing were 15 placement directors, and 4 
placement counselors assigned by the New 
York State Employment Service. The bases 
for the selection of guidance personnel were 
varied, but the major criteria included 
experience in teaching and guidance, as 
well as manifestation of specified personal- 
ity traits. Eight guidance directors and 
eight counselors held graduate degrees in 
guidance. 

In 63 of the 106 schools, the guidance 
program functioned on an informal teacher- 
principal basis. Thirty-five administrators 
stated that the existing guidance services 
were only incidentally adapted to the needs 
of the business student, while eight said 
that they were directed primarily to the 
needs of the business majors. 

The schools did not make extensive use 
of the resources of local community agen- 
cies. However, restricted use was made of 
city, county, and private testing and ad- 
visement centers. The following specialists 
were available regularly in the schools stud- 
ied: a nurse in 78 institutions; a physician 
in 61 schools, and an attendance officer in 
34. The selected schools infrequently used 
the services of a dentist, psychologist, social 
worker and psychiatrist; the visiting teacher, 
school-business coordinator, and hearing 
specialist were rarely used. 

Fourteen different achievement tests were 
used and 14 varied aptitude tests were also 
given. The American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination was fre- 
quently administered. Twenty-eight schools 
used the General Aptitude Test Battery of 
the New York State Employment Service, 
while 15 administered civil service tests of 
the State of New York. Ten different in- 
telligence tests were given, the most popular 
being the Otis Self-Administering Test of 

Intelligence. Four different interest inven- 
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tories were in limited use, while the use of 
personality tests and problem check-lists 
was infrequent. Six different reading tests 
were administered, and the New York State 
Reading Test ranked first in use in 16 
schools. The principal reasons cited for 
giving all these tests were: counseling, cur- 
riculum selection, records, and educational 
planning. About a quarter of the schools 
used test results for homogeneous grouping, 
remedial teaching, and entrance screening, 
although 39 employed them as an aid to 
vocational planning. 

Cumulative records were maintained by 
98 schools which included 15 different types 
of information. Approximately one-third 
of the schools declared that anecdotal rec- 
ords and vocational plans were recorded. 
Forty-four of the 106 schools summarized 
and interpreted this information for the 
business majors, principally for seniors. 
This was usually done by an administrative 
officer, and infrequently by the counselor. 

Concerning counseling activities: the 
principal performed this function in two- 
thirds of the schools, while the guidance 
director or full-time counselor held this 
responsibility in one-third of the schools. 
In one out of five schools, the head of the 
business department and part-time coun- 
selor also performed this duty. The prob- 
lems regularly encountered in these inter- 
views fell into one or more of these five 
categories which are ranked in order of fre- 
quency: educational, vocational, personal, 
social and moral problems. There were 37 
guidance offices and 21 counseling rooms 
available for counseling in the 106 schools. 

Apropos of the vocational guidance serv- 
ices, other than counseling, 25 schools had 
a group guidance class with an average 
weekly period of 45 minutes. Eighty-one 
of the 106 schools provided vocational guid- 
ance units in the business courses, prin- 
cipally Introduction to Business, Secretarial 
Practice, or Shorthand II. The topics most 
frequently discussed in these vocational 
guidance courses or units were: job hunting 
techniques, personality-job adjustment, edu- 
cational training opportunities beyond high 
school, interests, business careers, Christo- 
pher careers, and aptitudes. One out of five 
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schools gave instruction in how to study 
an occupation, and about one in five pro- 
vided data about the distribution of people 
by occupation. Other guidance activities 
with a vocational purpose carried on in 
the selected schools were: business field trips 
in 44.5 per cent of the schools, business- 
industry days in 28.8 per cent, and business 
clubs in 21.7 per cent. In more than half 
the schools the following means for dissemi- 
nating occupational information were uti- 
lized: vocational book shelf, guidance bul- 
letin board, instruction on the business 
subject-occupation relationship, оссира- 
tional file, distribution of career literature, 
films, and careerspeaker program. Less 
than half of the schools used filmstrips, 
dramatizations, career days, or assemblies 
for this purpose. While sufficient stress was 
placed on the role of commercial skills in 
careers of service and government work, it 
was found that too little emphasis was given 
to their importance in business teaching 
and the armed forces. 

Twenty-six schools thought that adequate 
job opportunities were available for the 
commercially trained boy, while 80 were so 
minded with respect to the girls. Fifty-six 
of the 106 schools stated that they thought 
more job opportunities existed for business 
graduates than they could fill. This may 
explain why only three schools conducted 
community surveys, and why only 22 uti- 
lized government or private reports of local 
occupational distribution. 

Less than a third of the schools had an 
organized placement service. In a little 
over half of the 106 schools, the principal 
carried on this placement function, while 
in one-third the business department chair- 
man and business teacher performed this 
duty. In less than a quarter of the schools, 
guidance directors, state employment coun- 
selors, or placement directors were charged 
with this responsibility. - However, the 
graduating seniors regularly received place- 
Ment assistance in 85.8 per cent of the 
schools, while students obtained part-time 
placement aid in 59.4 per cent of the insti- 
tutions. Drop-outs and alumni rarely rê- 
ceived such help. 

A formal follow-up of business students 
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was conducted in only 22 schools, prin- 
cipally to maintain contact with the alumni 
or to evaluate the occupational preparation 
of the business student. Nine out of ten 
of the business graduates in two-thirds of 
the schools entered the business world di- 
rectly from school. Yet, eight schools de- 
clared that 75 per cent of their business 
graduates went to college, and five schools 
reported that 95 per cent or more of their 
alumni attended specialized training schools 
for postgraduate work. 

Less than one-third of the 106 selected 
schools used tests for the selection and prog- 
nosis of business majors. Most schools con- 
sidered parental pressure to be the chief 
determinant of student choice of the busi- 
ness course, while 80.2 per cent stated that 
anyone who wished the course could take 
it. That poorer students were channeled 
into the business curriculum was admitted 
by 30.2 per cent of the schools, while only 
2.8 per cent directed better students into 
this program and 70 schools stated that 
good and fair students were equally dis- 
tributed in business studies. Other selec- 
tion techniques included prognostic tests, 
21 schools; use of previous scholastic record 
in 23; entrance interview in 51; homogene- 
ous grouping in 27 schools. 

The failure in school was prevented prin- 
cipally through instruction on how to study 
business subjects, and how to use library 
business sources and references. A third 
or less of the schools provided corrective 
stenography and typing, reading and speech, 
as well as special progress reports to parents. 
To motivate students to take full advantage 
of post high school education, 81.1 per cent 
of the 106 schools made comprehensive col- 
lege information available, but less than 
30 per cent had such data for specialized 
schools and apprenticeship programs. A 
file on student scholarship and loan re- 
sources was kept by 54.7 per cent of the 
schools. 

Moral guidance of business students was 
provided in 94.3 per cent of the schools by 
classroom stress on the moral implications 
of business training and practice. This 
was accomplished in over three-quarters 
o£ the schools by special instruction on the 
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Seventh and Tenth Commandments, re- 
ligious instruction on the moral duties of 
businessmen, and the integration of such 
ideas into all business classes. Principles 
of social justice were presented in over half 
the schools by units in the special classes 
and the integration of such ideas into busi- 
ness courses. 

Two-thirds of the respondents thought 
their guidance services were inadequate for 
business students. Among the best ele- 
ments in the guidance program which they 
cited were individual counseling, as well as 
moral, educational, and vocational guid- 
ance efforts. The obstacles which the ad- 
ministrators thought hampered effective 
guidance included lack of trained person- 
nel time, and a guidance plan and 
philosophy. 

Among the many conclusions that were 
drawn by the investigator as a result of 
this interview study, the following are per- 
tinent here: While the major business 
courses were available in the selected pri- 
vate schools, the introduction of more spe- 
cial business subjects would provide better 
for individual differences. The number 
and training of guidance personnel was 
inadequate, but this was also true in com- 
parable studies reviewed of public second- 
ary schools. Although community agencies 
could have helped alleviate this situation, 
they were not effectively used, for the most 
part, by the selected schools. Furthermore, 
the total guidance services operating in the 
106 schools were not adapted to the special 
needs of business students. 

Job opportunities seemed plentiful for 
business graduates, but this still does not 
warrant the neglect of community surveys 
by business departments. It is evident that 
most business graduates in this study go 
directly into the business world, and these 
New York State schools were providing 
placement assistance. On the basis of in- 
telligence test scores, there appeared to be 
a normal distribution of business students 
in the selected schools. However, there was 
little scientific selection and guidance of 
students for the business program. The 
majority of the respondents were aware of 
the strong and weak points of their guid- 
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ance programs, but appeared hampered in 
their personnel efforts by the same prob- 
lems that obstruct the growth of guidance 
services in the nation’s schools, principally, 
lack of time and trained guidance work- 
ers. 

Among the recommendations made for 
the guidance programs of these selected 
schools, the following are of significance 
here: (1) School authorities of small schools 
in the same area should explore the possi- 
bilities of sharing the use of guidance spe- 
cialists, testing services, placement, and 
other guidance aids. (2) Furthermore, 
more schools should examine the feasibility 
of greater utilization of the State Employ- 
ment Service and other community agencies, 
as well as parents, alumni, and employers, 
in building a really effective guidance pro- 
gram. (3) Where full-time counselors can- 
not be employed, the use of part-time coun- 
selors should be considered. Faculty mem- 
bers should be freed from some periods of 
teaching to assist in the guidance work, 
and then be provided in-service training. 
(4) The modification of the business cur- 
riculum on the basis of reports from com- 
munity surveys of job needs and opportuni- 
ties is suggested, and study should be given 
to the inclusion of more non-vocational 
business subjects into the curriculum. (5) 
Greater care in the selection of business 
majors should be a primary concern. Once 
the student has been informed of the scope, 
purpose, and requirements of each business 
subject, his decision to enroll in the cur- 
riculum should be evaluated in the light 
of his ability, aptitude, and interests. Gen- 
eral intelligence, reading ability, and previ- 
ous scholastic record should be considered 
before allowing students to take skill busi- 
ness subjects. It is not good guidance to 
make the business department a “dumping 
ground” for scholastic misfits. (6) Finally, 
it is suggested that business educators en- 
courage their graduates to secure more post- 
graduate training, especially college or 
junior college business administration pro- 
grams, in order to take advantage of the 
wide range of business occupation which 
requires technical or additional specialized 
ability. 
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SEEDS OF DELINQUENCY 


RICHARD H. DRESHER 


|x DELINQUENCY, as in other complex hu- 
man behavior, it seems evident that no 
one factor can explain why a particular in- 
dividual commits a certain act. Delin- 
quency is caused by a multiplicity of factors. 
The pattern of factors varies among in- 
dividuals, and the significance of a factor 
for different individuals may be entirely 
different, and produce different behavior. 
This study deals with the factors which 
can be used to help identify the student who 
is potentially a delinquent. The purpose is 
to determine the factors whose relationship 
show statistically significant difference be- 
tween normal and anti-social students who 
withdraw from school before graduation. 


Study Factors 


The following are the factors selected for 
study: 


1. Grade level at which drop-out occurred 

2. Age at which drop-out occurred 

3. Occupation of father (unskilled, skilled) 

4. Birthplace of student and parent 

5. Home language 

6. Number of times of school change 

7. Total half grades in elementary school failed 

8. Total high school subjects failed 

9, Total number of absences before dropping out 
of school 

10. Intelligence rating 

11. Citizenship rating 

12. Physical defects 

18. Participation in extra-curricular activities 

14. Home adjustment 

15. Presence of one of the parents in the home dur- 
ing the day 

16. Out-of-school friends and time with them 
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17. Adjustment with family (opinion of interviewer) 

18. Adjustment with students and teachers (opinion 
of interviewer) 

19, Sense of belonging in the high school situation 

20. School spirit 

21. Out-of-school activities 

22. General attitude of parents toward education 
and high school (opinion of interviewer) 

23. Employment 


For the purpose of this study, a discipline 
or behavior problem case is defined as a 
pupil who has displayed anti-social behavior 
to the extent that the school authorities 
have referred the student to one of the 
special services in the school system or to a 
social agency for assistance. No pupil 
showed serious enough anti-social behavior 
to have been referred to the courts. 


Study Population 


The pupils were all those who did not 
return to school or who withdrew volun- 
tarily from school during the month of 
September, 1951, from the eighteen aca- 
demic high schools, one trade school, and 
one technical high school of the Detroit, 
Michigan Public School System. There 
were 622 pupils in this study, of whom 311 
were boys and 311 were girls. Of these, 113 
were classified as behavior problems. 

"The factual information needed for this 
study was secured from the enrollment, 
scholarship, permanent record and physical 
examination cards. Each pupil was inter- 
viewed by the attendance teacher, who also 
interviewed the pupil's parents. School per- 
sonnel such as the principal, assistant princi- 
pal, counselor, teachers, attendance officer or 
visiting teacher also were interviewed. In- 
formation forms were completed on 601 of 


the 622 pupils. 
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4 watch for in identifying potential delinquents. 
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The categories were defined and their 
limits set to insure a large enough cell fre- 
quency for acceptable statistical confidence 
in the results. Тһе relationships between 
factors were computed, using chi-square. 


Findings 

The following factors were found to have 
statistically significant difference at the 1 
per cent level of significance between the 
normal and anti-social groups: 


1. Grade level at which drop-out occurred: The 
anti-social students dropped out of school at a 
lower grade level than the normal behavior 
students. 

2. Total high school subjects failed: The anti- 
social student failed more subjects before drop- 
ping out of school than the student with normal 
behavior. 

3. Total number of absences: The anti-social stu- 
dent had a greater number of absences before 
dropping out of high school than the normal 
behavior student. 

4. Citizenship rating: The anti-social students 
were rated as having poor citizenship with 
greater frequency than the normal behavior 
pupil. 

5. Happy, well-adjusted home: The anti-social 
student came from a happy, well-adjusted home 
less frequently than the student with normal 
behavior. (opinion of interviewer) 

6. Out-of-school friends and time with them: The 
anti-social student had out-of-school friends 
and spent more time with them with greater 
frequency than the normal behavior student. 

7. Does student get along well with family and 
others in the home: The anti-social student 
does not get along well with family and others 
in the home with as great a frequency as the 
normal behavior student. (opinion of inter- 
viewer) 

8. Does student get along well with students and 
teachers: The anti-social student does not get 
along well with students and teachers with as 
great a frequency as the normal behavior stu- 
dent. (opinion of interviewer) 

9. Does the student have a sense of belonging in 
the high school situation: The anti-social stu- 
dent does not have a sense of belonging in the 
high-school situation with as great a frequency 
as the normal behavior student. 

10. School spirit. The anti-social student does not 
have school spirit with as great a frequency as 
the normal behavior student. 

11. Out-of-school activities: The anti-social student 
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does not participate in organized out-of-school 
activities with as great a frequency as the normal 
behavior student. 


The following factor was found to have 
statistically significant difference at the 5 
per cent level of significance between the 
normal and anti-social group: 


1, Age at which drop-out occurred: The anti-social 
students dropped out of school at a lower age 
than the normal behavior student. 


Of the 23 factors studied, the following 11 
showed no significant difference between 
occurrences in the behavior of normal and 
anti-social students: occupation of father, 
birthplace of student and parent, home 
language, number of school changes, total 
half grades failed in elementary school, in- 
telligence, physical defects, participation in 
extra-curricular activities, one parent home 
during the day, general attitude of parents 
toward education and high school and secur- 
ing employment. 

Of the 12 factors showing significant dif- 
ference between anti-social and normal be- 
havior students, the following eight have to 
do with group relationships: citizenship 
rating, happy, well-adjusted home, does stu- 
dent get along well with family and others 
in the home, does student get along well 
with students and teachers, does the student 
have a sense of belonging in the high-school 
situation, school spirit and out-of-school ac- 
tivities. The remaining four, grade level 
at which drop-out occurred, total high 
school subjects failed, total of absences and 
age at which drop-out occurred, could be 
related to poor personal relations. 


Relationship to Other Studies 


A survey of representative studies indi- 
cates that little research has examined anti- 
social behavior beyond observed difference 
between groups. Nevertheless, there have 
been several research studies finding signifi- 
cant differences between delinquents and 
non-delinquents that have some common 
factors that are comparable with each other 
and this study. They are the Glueck and 
Glueck [1], Healy and Bronner [2], Kvara- 
сепз [3], Merrill [4], and Wattenberg 15] 
studies. 
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The following factors showing no signifi- 
cant difference in this study were not found 
in the other studies: participation in extra- 
curricular activities, one parent home dur- 
ing the day, attitude of parent toward educa- 
tion, securing employment, physical defects, 
and home language. 

The following factors showed no signifi- 
cant differences in this study, but did in 
some of the other studies: occupation of 
father D, 41, birthplace of parents D, 4], 
number of school changes [7, 3], intelligence 
[3, 4, 5]. Elementary failures were studied 
as retardation in other studies and signifi- 
cant difference was found [7, 2, 3]. 

The following factors showing significant 
difference in this study compared to factors 
in other studies that are similar were: the 
anti-social student was rated poorer in 
school citizenship than the normal group, 
other studies reveal a poor attitude toward 
school (2, 2, 4, 5], dislike for teacher [2], 
dislike for subjects [Z, 5], lack of academic 
ambition [1], truancy [7, 2, 3], and misbe- 
havior in school 11, 4]. Likewise, poorly 
adjusted home could be compared to no 
cohesiveness in family [1, 5], poor home 
discipline [4], and poor methods of disci- 
pline [1]. In making a comparison of the 
factor of out-of-school friends with other 
studies, we find: prefer gangs 1], com- 
panions predominately older [2], and do not 
belong to supervised group [3]. In compar- 
ing the factor student adjustment to family, 
we find critical attitude of delinquents 
toward parents 17, 4], feeling parents were 
not concerned [1], dislike being at home 
[4], and inhospitable attitude of parents re- 
garding entertaining students' friends at 
home [1]. 

In making a comparison of the factor of 
out-of-school activities with other studies, 
we find: do not belong to supervised group 
D], play more on street corners and distant 
neighborhoods than non-delinquent group 
Ll, excessive movie attendance [2], less 
church attendance [1], prefer gang u 1. 

Some school factors showing significant 
difference in this study are not comparable 
with other studies, for example: student ad- 
justment to other students and teachers, 
feeling of belonging in high school and 
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school spirit. Other studies approached 
these factors through scholarship, attitude, 
school change, vocational goal, conduct, and 
truancy. 

In this study, there were two factors show- 
ing significant difference that were not com- 
parable to any factors in the other studies. 
They were: leaving school at a lower grade 
level and at an earlier age. Then, several 
other factors were comparable in a broader 
sense: In comparing a number of high 
school failures, the factors were approached 
from the amount of retardation (7, 3]. 
Likewise, the factor of total absence before 
school withdrawal, could be compared to a 
greater degree of truancy 1, 3]. 

Many of the relationships of this and 
other studies are not distinguishable be- 
tween cause and effect and the factors are 
not evaluated in terms of their relative in- 
fluence upon behavior. Definite patterns of 
adjustment as the result of factors have not 
been established. 


Discussion 


We know that all behavior is caused and 
that antisocial behavior is the result of 
many factors. Each of our students seeks, 
in this complex setting of factors, experi- 
mentally to develop his own set of attitudes, 
habits and disposition during his transition 
stage from a depending role in his family 
and school to the independent role of a 
member of a community and Jarger social 
organization. However, the relationship 
between group functioning and the per- 
sonal adjustment of the student is one of 
our most baffling problems. We know that 
group reactions do profoundly affect a per- 
son's emotional life but we really know little 
about how this is accomplished. Neverthe- 
less, some progress in predicting and im- 
proving anti-social behavior can be made 
without complete knowledge of relation be- 
tween group functioning and the personal 
adjustment of the student. Because of the 
complexity of the problem and the unique- 
ness of individuals, it is questionable 
whether a program attempting to improve 
anti-social behavior will have much effect 
unless it is approached from an individual 


basis. 
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Although the schools must carry their 
share of the load in the prevention and con- 
trol of delinquency, there are other ele- 
ments of society that must also make their 
contribution. In many instances the en- 
vironment or factors causing the delin- 
quency are not related to and are beyond 
the control of the school. To decrease the 
delinquency rate the school, home, and com- 
munity must identify and work with the 
potential delinquent before his social in- 
adequacy becomes too much of a problem 
to him and society. Not only must we un- 
derstand the student, his characteristics, 
problems and needs, but also the character- 
istics, problems and needs of the commun- 
ity. The seeds of delinquency grow in the 
soil of poor personal relationships, unsolved 
personal problems, and frustration, and root 
in social inadequacy, social disorganization, 
and moral and social deprivation, that re- 
sults in social abandonment and delin- 
quency. The attack upon anti-social be- 
havior should be through teamwork of the 
elementary, junior high and secondary 
schools and the home and community 
agencies. 

Many schools, organizations and com- 
munity agencies have information, some 
factual and some scientific, that they are 
using individually to hold the line on the 
delinquency problem. None of these 
agencies can operate in isolation—and do an 
effective job. What is needed is a com- 
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munity-wide action team composed of repre- 
sentatives from these agencies to give posi- 
tive leadership and coordination. They 
must work cooperatively in relating their 
operations, their aims and their desires to 
each other to the end that the total needs 
of the community are met in the most effec- 
tive and efficient manner to serve the physi- 
cal, social and psychological needs of youth. 
They should see to it that there will be 
neither gaps nor unnecessary duplication in 
service, assist in increasing effectiveness of 
existing services and fact-finding; also 
sponsor necessary research, joint planning 
and action to bring about a growth correc- 
tion of conditions contributing to delin- 
quency and develop clearly formulated 
standards of social conditions that give rise 
to desirable value systems. 
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A Career-Curricular Conference 


JOSEPH. |. SHULIM 


|" THE sPRING semester of 1956 Brooklyn 
College experimented with a Career- 
Curricular Conference for Lower Sopho- 
mores (students in the first half of the 
second year at the College). Previously 
career conferences and curriculum confer- 
ences for that class had been held inde- 
pendently of each other. In the minds of a 
number of interested individuals such an 
approach failed to recognize that the coun- 
seling of students, to be effective, could not 
be subdivided into vocational counseling, 
curriculum counseling, psychological coun- 
seling, and so forth, but that it should be 
considered as a single function: assisting 
young men and women to learn “to stand 
on their own feet” and plan their futures 
so far as possible. Held under the auspices 
of the Dean of Students, the Career-Curricu- 
lar Conference for Lower Sophomores was 
planned for the approximately seven hun- 
dred students in that class during the spring 
term in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Science. 


Setting of the College 


Though Brooklyn College, a municipal 
institution, has probably the largest liberal 
arts and science student body in the coun- 
try, it seeks to provide them with individual 
counseling. There is general counseling 
(including curriculum and personal coun- 
seling) in a General Counseling Program 
headed by a Coordinator under the Dean 
of Students. The Office of the Dean of 
Students, in addition, provides intensive 
career and personal counseling. Special 
pre-professional counseling and depart- 
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mental curriculum counseling are also fur- 
nished by the College. A Placement Office, 
moreover, performs placement services as 
well as related vocational counseling. 


Reasons for Selecting the Lower 
Sophomores 


The Conference was to be held for the 
Lower Sophomores, because it is during the 
Sophomore year that the student must select 
his major. For such a selection to have a 
chance of being the right one for the par- 
ticular individual, it must not be the result 
of such forces as accidents or parental pres- 
sures. The student should consider his 
interests, become acquainted with his apti- 
tudes and capacities, and learn the career 
opportunities available to majors in a par- 
ticular area of specialization. "Though 
there are certain vocational opportunities 
open to any liberal arts graduate, there are 
many others which require a specific major. 

In part the first two years of college are 
intended to acquaint the student with the 
different fields of knowledge. By the time 
he has become a Sophomore he will prob- 
ably have become interested in a broad area 
(Science, Social Science, or the Humani- 
ties), but he may not yet have come to a 
conclusion as to which department in the 
general area should be his special interest. 
The Lower Sophomore term is thus the 
most appropriate period in Brooklyn Col- 
lege for advice concerning career and cur- 
riculum opportunities. 


Planning and Organization of the 


Conference 


The use of a conference, it was felt, 
would simplify the task of the individual 
counselor in the General Counseling Pro- 
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gram and in the departments of instruction 
by eliminating the need for repeating basic 
information in every case. The Confer- 
ence, planned as a unit, would be divided 
into a career and a curriculum part. 

The Conference was to be held at a 
period when the Lower Sophomore is most 
aware of the problem of planning his fu- 
ture, viz., when he is preparing his prelim- 
inary registration card which indicates the 
courses he desires for the following semester. 
The Career-Curricular Conference was set 
for a two-hour period on a Wednesday in 
April, with the career part running from 
eleven to twelve o'clock (Lower Sopho- 
mores have most of their classes in the after- 
noon) and the curriculum part from twelve 
to one o'clock (when no classes are held). 

To meet the needs of the Lower Sopho- 
mores the career part of the Conference had 
to be subdivided into the three areas of 
Science, Social Science, and Humanities, 
rather than according to departments. The 
intention was to provide enough general 
career information to make possible a 
choice of department. 

Various branches of the College had to 
cooperate in the planning and execution of 
the Conference: the Office of the General 
Counseling Program, the Office of Pre- 
Teaching Counseling, the Placement Office, 
and individual faculty members in the de- 
partments of instruction. 

In the career part of the Conference each 
of the three divisions was assigned a panel 
of two faculty members, one serving as 
chairman and the other as assistant. The 
chairman of the Science panel, acquainted 
with the career opportunities open to ma- 
Jors in the various Science departments, 
Was assisted by a faculty member cognizant 
of the opportunities available to majors in 
Health and Physical Education, and in 
Home Economics. The Social Science panel 
included a social scientist and the Pre- 
Teaching Counselor. The concern of the 
chairman of the Humanities panel was the 
opportunities for language majors, and that 
of his assistant was the careers available to 
majors in Speech, Music, and Design. 

A preliminary meeting of the career 
speakers included the Coordinator of Place- 
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ment and the Coordinator of the General 
Counseling Program (the person in charge 
of the curriculum part of the Conference). 
At this meeting the aims and nature of 
the Conference were discussed. It was 
agreed to present the career information 
within the framework of the objectives of 
a liberal arts college. Beginning with the 
importance of a liberal arts education for 
the development of sound personality traits 
(vital clues to future happiness as well as 
to success), the speakers in each of the three 
areas would describe the career opportuni- 
ties, and discuss the problem of the selec- 
tion of a career and a major (emphasizing 
aptitudes, interests, and happiness). 

The counselors of the General Counsel- 
ing Program, who would present curricular 
advice in the second half of the Conference, 
were apprised of the nature of the Confer- 
ence by the Coordinator of Counseling. 
For the curriculum part of the Conference 
the three large groups of students would 
be subdivided into smaller groups. In addi- 
tion, students who were considering major- 
ing in Education were to be counseled by 
the Pre-Teaching counselor and other mem- 
bers of the Education Department and re- 
grouped into early childhood education, 
elementary education, and junior and 
senior high school education. Counselors 
of the General Counseling Program were 
also to participate in the meeting of the 
junior and senior high school group. Stu- 
dents who were thinking of an accounting 
major were to be met by the pre-accounting 
counselors. 


Carrying Out of the Conference 


The Lower Sophomores were notified of 
the meeting by (1) inclusion of the infor- 
mation in the preliminary registration 
pamphlet mailed to them by the Registrar, 
(2) a postcard over the signature of the 
Dean of Students describing the meeting 
and urging attendance, and (3) a notice 
in the major newspaper of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Science. 

The Career-Curricular Conference was 
held on a rainy day in April. Student at- 
tendance was about one-third of the total 
enrollment of Lower Sophomores. In the 
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career part the largest number was in the 
Social Science panel session and the smallest 
in the Humanities. About fifty more stu- 
dents attended the curriculum half of the 
Conference than attended the first half. 


Evaluation of the Project 


In an effort to ascertain the reasons for 
the absences in the career part, a question- 
naire, which did not have to be signed by 
the students, was distributed to classes in 
required English, in which many Lower 
Sophomores were enrolled. Of 165 who 
responded that they had not attended, 59 
indicated that they had a class during the 
eleven o'clock period. Fifty had already 
decided upon a career, and 42 gave a variety 
of reasons ranging from employment, home- 
work, and test preparation to such explana- 
tions as "had other appointment," "don't 
come to College till late afternoon," or 
“overslept.” 

More than a week after the Conference 
a meeting of those faculty members who 
had participated in the preliminary plan- 
ning meeting was held to appraise the pro- 
gram. Тһе importance of providing the 
student with career information was ас- 
cepted without question. There was even 
a proposal that attendance be made com- 
pulsory, since some students might have 
decided upon a major irrationally or with- 
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out adequate information. Specific sug- 
gestions included the following: (1) the 
Conference should not be held during the 
eleven o’clock period, since the experience 
showed that quite a number of Lower Soph- 
omores had classes at that time; (2) the 
Pre-Teaching Office, and perhaps also the 
Office of the General Counseling Program, 
might be separated from the Career-Cur- 
ricular Conference, because the counseling 
provided to Lower Sophomores by these 
offices is currently more concerned with rou- 
tine administrative procedures; and (3) 
there should be more integration between 
the career and curricular material by com- 
bining the two parts of the program. 

The results of the experiment were thus 
mixed. The experiment seemed, however, 
to have been a step in the right direction: 
the integration of counseling, based on the 
recognition that the student is a single hu- 
man being with psychological, curricular, 
and career problems, all of which are inter- 
related parts of a whole. 

The entire matter is now being re-studied 
in the light of the experiences of the Spring 
Conference. Brooklyn College demon- 
strated that it is neither bound by rigid, un- 
questioning adherence to traditional edu- 
cational practices nor interested in new 
ideas and techniques merely for novelty's 
sake. The prime interest continues to be 
the greatest service to the students. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Competition Among Marginal Worker Groups 


To the Editor: 

In our zealous efforts to help the occupationally 
disinherited, one wonders whether we are not push- 
ing many of them into mutual competition for the 
same kinds of jobs. Many different groups need 
special placement assistance. The physically handi- 
capped, the older worker, the mental defective, the 
parolee comprise major classifications. Subdivisions 
such as the handicapped veteran or the blind are 
subject to special drives from time to time. Be- 
cause of prejudice, racial or religious minorities 
may also be of marginal employability. Member- 
ship frequently overlaps. Conceivably a client 
might hold membership in all of these groups. 

The sympathy pecking order changes rapidly. 
We remember the young entry worker occupying 
the limelight of social concern during the depres- 
sion [2]. Relocated and retrained marginal farmers 
move dimly into view over the rehabilitation hori- 
zon as the newest group requiring special concern. 

Are these many separate drives effective or are 
they competing in such a narrow market that the 
rival products are working against each other? This 
seems to be the day of the “hard sell” for clients of 
limited occupational desirability. 

Suppose that several highly effective placement 
agencies, each sponsoring a different client group, 
converge on the same employer on the same Mon- 
day morning. What criteria shall he use to evalu- 
ate their claims to his cooperation? The type of 
job suited to the physically handicapped is fre- 
quently just what the doctor ordered for the older 
worker. 

The schizophrenic in remission, the neurotic, the 
mental defective, the parolee all need sympathetic 
employers. Are there enough to go around? 

Industrial America is not patient with marginal 
workers nor even with those who are thought 
marginal Marginal machinery is junked; marginal 
workers, in more polite language, suffer the same 
fate. Machinery which is standard equipment one 
year is marginal a few years hence. Physical, edu- 
cational, intellectual, and personality standards for 
workers rise in the same fashion, labor market per- 
mitting [1]. 

The marginal worker can climb out of his un- 
employable position by learning a skill which the 
employer wants and which is not generally avail- 
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able on the labor market. This is rehabilitation 
training and in a sense creates a position where one 
did not exist. This particular worker is fished out 
of the competitive pool in which are dog paddling 
our many rehabilitation clients. 

Unfortunately, not all of the disadvantaged are 
suitable subjects for training. Low intelligence, 
illiteracy, geographic and social class immobility, 
family responsibilities and inflexible attitudes are 
factors making training anything from difficult to 
impossible. 

Nor can the marginal worker ordinarily create a 
job for himself by starting a small business or pro- 
viding an additional service which did not before 
exist. Usually this requires the very initiative, 
resources, flexibility and physical capacity which 
he lacks. 

We have therefore, this group of individuals who 
are capable of useful work but not in a way or 
degree commensurate with the demands of most 
employers. A comprehensive solution seems to 
involve community planning and a sharp jolt to 
our Lockeian philosophy of individual responsi- 
bility [3]. Perhaps instead of adjusting the worker 
to fit the job we must create the job to fit the 
worker. Are we so haunted by the ghosts of the 
CWA and WPA that we cannot envision marginal 
workers employed in socially useful jobs rather 
than receiving their sustenance in overt or subtle 
subsidies for doing nothing? 

Efforts in this direction have been very creditably 
initiated by the Goodwill Industries [4]. However, 
the repairing and reprocessing of used clothing and 
equipment on which they concentrate is somewhat 
of a losing battle. Our highly efficient industrial 
system turns out new equipment and clothing 
cheaper than they can be renovated unless the 
renovating workers accept starvation wages. 

The more promising territory is in providing 
services on which a direct profit cannot be realized, 
and which, therefore, are not in competition with 
our production-for-profit system, 

Doubtless, no two of us would agree on exactly 
what additional services our communities need. 
Some of us might feel that additional street cleaners 
would make our dirty cities cleaner; additional 
school crossing guards would keep our children 
safer. Others, who have seen the Canadian com- 
munities of Hamilton and Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
might prefer more and greener parks maintained by 
additional gardeners and park attendants. Marginal 
workers can carry on these and many other useful 
services, producing at a pace commensurate with 
their capacities, without a harassed boss, who has 
to meet a payroll, breathing down their necks. 

Those communities which have governmental or- 
ganizations they trust might well initiate such pro- 
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grams directly, financed and administered by the 
municipality, township or county Communities 
distrustful of all governmental activities, might 
initiate projects through the Community Chest, 
Chamber of Commerce, retailers association, etc. 
One suspects that cleaner, more esthetically appeal- 
ing cities attract more conventions, visitors and 
other retailing customers. If the benevolent 
foundations were to become interested and con- 
tribute funds, pilot projects might be initiated fairly 
quickly. 

An ounce of cultural change is worth a pound of 
rehabilitation counseling. 


RonERT P. OVERS 

Vocational Counselor 

Veterans Administration Regional Office 
Buffalo, New York 


l. Drucker, Peter F. America's next twenty years. 
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2. Monroe, W. $. Encyclopedia of educational re- 
search. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 

3. Northrup, F. S. C. Meeting of east and west. 
New York Macmillan Co., 1953. 
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Group Therapy in High Schools 


To the Editor: 

The suggestions in Donn Leussler's letter in the 
February issue of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal sound worthwhile to me, and I shall be 
looking forward to reading answers to his questions. 

In our public schools of Colorado Springs, there 
is no group therapy at the high school level; in fact, 
there is no group guidance of any sort except at 
one junior high school. That is at West Junior 
High School, where we feel that group guidance is 
important as a supplement to individual counseling, 
not only because of the time-saving factor, but be- 
cause of the positive gains known to result from 
group interaction. Too, the furthering of counse- 
lor-student acquaintance and understanding is 
another value. Group guidance is, of course, mainly 
a preventive measure, and is not therapy. 

As for therapy, I should be interested to know if 
successful group therapy has been carried out with 
truants. And has any group therapy been done 
with chronic creators of disturbances in class? I 
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mean therapy, not just putting them in a classroom 
separate from the others. 

Incidentally, I wonder if you have enough readers 
on the junior high level to warrant acceptance of 
articles regarding junior high counseling? Or 
would it be best to confine our submissions to The 
School Counselor, state education association jour- 
nals, and other publications? 

HERMINA G. KiLGORE 
Dean of Girls 

West Junior High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Guidance articles on the junior high school level 
are most welcome. Ep. 


Multi-Factor Series 


To the Editor: 

I have been very much impressed with the 
series currently appearing in РС] on the use of 
multi-factor tests and wish to send this note of 
personal commendation. Those of us who have 
occasion to use these instruments will have much 
to thank you and Super for; those of us who at- 
tempt to give counselor training which is both 
theoretically grounded and at the same time prac- 
tically oriented have even more cause for jubilation! 

Two suggestions occur to me: (a) Would it not 
be a good idea to bring this series together under 
one cover? I would think that teachers of testing 
courses would find such a booklet useful for col- 
lateral reading, and probably many laborers in the 
counseling and guidance vineyard would welcome 
the idea. (b) It would also, it seems to me, be 
worth while to have a similar series on the interest 
tests, particularly as the newer ones tend more and 
more to rely on factor theory—if not data; and one 
on the factor-analysed personality tests such as 
Guilford's and Cattell’s would also certainly be of 
much use to your readers. 

O. W. Lacy 

Assistant Professor 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The multi-factor series is being reprinted and 
plans are under way for a series of articles on 
interest tests, Ep. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.P.G.A. Cooperates in Conference to Stimulate 


Minority Youth to Seek Higher Training 


HE AMERICAN Personnel and Guidance 

has played a leading role in the first 
national attack ever made on the problem 
of discrimination in employment On 
February 4 of this year the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, with the 
cooperation of APGA, sponsored a one-day 
conference on Youth Training Incentives. 
Represented in the meeting were those ele- 
ments of community life which have great- 
est responsibility for developing programs 
of action which will end discrimination: 
industry, labor, and the schools. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee called the conference be- 
cause it is convinced that the motivation of 
more youth to seek better training is an in- 
dispensable part of the total effort to free 
the potential of millions of Americans for 
useful and, indeed, vital contributions to 
the growth and progress of the nation. 

Clifford P, Froehlich, President of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, gave the luncheon address. He told 
the conference that “in working with mi- 
nority students our thinking has been domi- 
nated too long by the theme of obstacles to 
their development. Let us think of them, 
rather, in terms of encouraging their de- 
velopment.” 

Dr. Froehlich pointed out that before 
an individual can realize his full potential 
he must know where his abilities lie. “This 
is not a problem for minority youth alone. 
It has been pointed out that there is no 
reason to assume that minority youth pos- 
sess any less ability than majority group 
youth. But in a deprived environment such 
potentialities as the intelligence of the man- 
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ager and professional, the skill of the tech- 
nician, the gifts of the artist, can go undis- 
covered." 

“If we as counselors are to function effi- 
ciently in this area we will need informa- 
tion. We will need to know what an 
employer expects from his employees— 
whether he will hire and upgrade without 
regard to race and color. We, as counselors, 
must have assurances when urging a Negro 
youth to take courses in school which will 
equip him as a mechanic, a draftsman or as 
any type of skilled craftsman, that his train- 
ing will guarantee to him the right of non- 
discriminatory hiring and advancement if 
he meets other qualifications. We must 
also know the types of jobs which industry 
expects to open within the next few years. 
The rapidly changing job scene necessitates 
advance career information to facilitate the 
counselor's work with minority youth." 

As spokesman for counselors in schools, 
colleges, and community agencies who are 
helping youth plan their lives, the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association 
proposed to the conference the following 
specific action: (1) To hold a two-day 
workshop of guidance specialists to develop 
materials for use by counselors and minor- 
ity group students to develop understand- 
ings of the changing economic opportuni- 
ties, and problems of motivation and career 
planning of minority youth; (2) To carry 
out research and editorial work related to 
the workshop; and. (3) To disseminate this 
material to every counselor and provide 
appropriate interpretations and evaluations 
of the use of such materials. 
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OUR BRANCHES 


New York 


The New York Personnel and Guidance 
Association. presented "Robert Hoppock's 
‘Demonstration of a Newly Developed 
Method of Presenting Occupational Infor- 
mation” at its March meeting. Following 
an explanation of the new method of pre- 
senting occupational information, Dr. Hop- 
pock demonstrated it with six young people, 
all in the field of electronics, but who had 
different levels of preparation: two had 
college engineering degrees, two had college 
degrees in electrical technology, and two 
were graduates of vocational high schools. 


Mid-Hudson 


The Mid-Hudson Guidance Association 
held its spring meeting on Wednesday, 
April 3, 1957, in the Poughkeepsie High 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York. Тһе 
topic for the day was “Problems Facing 
Youth after High School: A Challenge to 
the Guidance Counselor.” 

Harold L. Munson, Associate in Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
Department, spoke on “Facing the Prob- 
lems of Education after High School—To- 
day and Tomorrow.” Mr. Munson dis- 
cussed the increased enrollment in colleges 
and the need of careful planning and guid- 
ance by college and high school guidance 
counselors to help young people prepare for 
further education and admission to col- 
leges. He spoke of the need of guidance 
counselors and administrators to plan care- 
fully and to intensify their efforts to pro- 
vide guidance from early in the seventh and 
eight grades through the twelfth and to 
know their counselees better in order to 
help them be prepared for life after high 
school. 

After dinner in the High School cafe- 
teria, a panel discussed “Facing the Problem 
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of Job Satisfaction." The panel included 
Moses Sweetgall, Representative of the Bu- 
reau of Apprentice Training, Department 
of Labor, New York State; Walter R. Neid- 
hardt, Director of Adult Education, Arling- 
ton High School; Edwin H. Miner, Presi- 
dent of the Orange County Community 
College; and Edward A. Hartmann, Man- 
ager, Manufacturing raining, Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 

At the business meeting the following offi- 
cers were re-elected for 1957—1958: Presi- 
dent, Georgianna Gurney, Wappingers Cen- 
tral School, Wappingers Falls; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Leo Flax, Walden High School, Wal- 
den; Treasurer, Virginia Igou, New Platz; 
Secretary, Margaret Byrne, Arlington High 
School, Poughkeepsie. 


Northeastern Ohio 


The March meeting of the Northeastern 
Ohio Vocational Guidance Association was 
held at the Cleveland YMCA on ‘Thursday, 
March 28. At this dinner meeting, the 
group was concerned with the problems that 
migrant employees and school children 
present in guidance work. They heard 
Howard Whipple Green, Director of Cleve- 
land Real Property Inventory and Secretary 
of Cleveland Health Council, talk on 
“What Our County Faces in Age and Dis- 
tribution of our Changing Population.” 
Mr, Green is the senior partner in Howard 
Whipple Green, Ober and Associates of 
Cleveland. 


Rhode Island 


On April 2 the Rhode Island Guidance 
and Personnel Association held an all-day 
workshop at the University of Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston. Theme of the conference 
was “Guiding Youth Toward Effective Liv- 
ing." William F. Field, Director of Guid- 
ance, University of Massachusetts, was the 
featured speaker. Dr. Field's topic was 
“The Individual and the Group.” 

Problems with which the workshop 
groups were concerned included: drop- 
outs; the school counselor and vocational 
guidance; placement of high school stu- 
dents; use of test results in appraising the 


individual; occupational and educational 
information; counseling with adolescent 
youth; group guidance; follow-up of school 
graduates; preparing students for college; 
and educating the ungraded student. 


Connecticut 


Two highly informative and ргоѓеѕ- 
sionally rewarding meetings of the Con- 
necticut Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion were held during 1956. On May 12, a 
Connecticut Conference on School and Col- 
lege Relations was sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation at Yale University. Nine members 
of a panel, moderated by Donald Fowler, 
principal of Stratford High School dis- 
cussed "What Lies Ahead," each member 
offering suggestions for improving relation- 
ships between high schools and colleges and 
universities in the state. In the afternoon, 
Burton P. Fowler, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on School and College Relations, 
Educational Records Bureau, presented 
selected contents from his newest book, 
Transition from High School to College. 
Among the points emphasized were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Need for preparing students’ 
emotions, as well as their minds, for col- 
lege; (2) Need for shortening the college 
infancy period; (3) Need for effective orien- 
tation to college to develop confidence on 
the part of students who want to make good 
and are desperate for help; (4) Need for 
greater attention to freshman problems 
such as study habits, finances, personal 
values; (5) Need for preserving enthusiasm 
in college and eliminating boredom; (6) 
Need for bridging the gap between class- 
room decorum and campus living—between 
intellectual and social activities-the need 
for bringing campus life up to the dignity 
of academic life; (7) Need for scholarly 
teachers, but also, understanding faculty 
members; (8) Need for integrating many of 


the unrelated services existing in the college 
today. 

On December 6, 1956, the members of 
CPGA met at the high school in Wethers- 
field for an afternoon of sociability and 
practical discussion and an evening session 
devoted to a presentation of the topic 
“Guidance Service in the Over-All School 
Program" by Connecticut's new Commis- 
sioner of Education, William J. Sanders. 
“The chief responsibility of every school 
guidance counselor is to represent every in- 
dividual child, not only the retarded or 
rapid students," said Dr. Sanders. “TELNE 
role of a guidance counselor in the modern 
public school is becoming more complex 
due to the changes in education. The tend- 
ency for children to stay in school longer 
and consequently need guidance longer is 
one aspect of the increased role of the coun- 
selor. People make vocational choices later 
than they used to. To keep up with the 
times, guidance directors must keep many 
choices open for students so they will be 
prepared for their eventual vocational 
choice. 

Harold J. Mahoney, Chief of the Bureau 
of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational 
Services for the state of Connecticut, briefly 
summarized the services of the Bureau. 

At the afternoon session, members of the 
group attended sectional meetings to dis- 
cuss various problems and theories of public 
school guidance programs. The topics 
were: (1) Interpretation and Use of Test 
Results; (2) Problems of the Part-Time 
Counselor; (3) Group Guidance—Theory 
and Practice; (4) Problems of Counseling 
the Non-College Student; (5) Informal Ex- 
change of Ideas. 

President Ellis D. Tooker, Director of 
the Bureau of Guidance and Special Serv- 
ices in Hartford, presided at the business 
session. Felix A. Babel, Wethersfield High 
School, headed the Program Committee. 
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WHO'S WHO 


—and Where 


WirrARD A. Kerr has been appointed a 
member of the staff of The Personnel Lab- 
oratory of Chicago. He will direct research 
concerned with problems in industrial con- 
cerns and also will work on the develop- 
ment and standardization of new psycho- 
logical tests. He will continue as associate 
professor of psychology at Illinois Institute 
of Technology and as research director of 
the test publishing firm, Psychometric Af- 
filiates. 


Lronarp A. OsTLUND, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Kent State University, has 
been appointed Evaluation Director of the 
National Science Foundation’s $255,000 
Supplementary Training Program for High 
School Science Teachers now in progress 
at the Oklahoma A & M College. 


Gorp RurH Kasack will be on leave 
from the City College, New York, for the 
academic year 1957-1958 to serve as chief 
investigator under a grant assigned to the 
National League for Nursing from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health on a 
project concerned with basic psychiatric 
nursing education. 


DWane В. Corus has recently received 
an appointment as Director of the Counsel- 
ing Center and Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, beginning September 1. For the 
past two years he has been coordinator of 
an action research project in Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services in the Snyder Public 
Schools in Snyder, Texas. 


J. Davi O'DEA, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has been 
an active speaker at conferences during the 
past few months. He spoke at the Alabama 
Guidance Association fall Conference, the 
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Five State Negro Guidance Conference, 
the Mississippi Catholic Education Con- 
ference, and the Louisiana Guidance 
Conference. 


Ештн Dor has been appointed Assistant 
Professor in Teachers College of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. She is acting in the 
capacity of counselor trainer and working 
on the orientation of freshmen to Teach- 
ers College. Miss Doi was formerly Assist- 
ant Supervisor of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service of the De- 
partment of Public Education of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. For the last year and a 
half she has been a Graduate Assistant at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, where 
she was working on her doctoral. 


CLARENCE W. Елтов, Associate Professor 
and Field Representative in Guidance at 
the University of Colorado, has been 
granted a sabbatical leave for the coming 
late spring and summer. Immediately after 
the APGA convention in Detroit, he left 
with Mrs. Failor for a European vacation. 


Warrer L. Кешу, formerly placement 
director at the City College of New York, 
has been named director of placement serv- 
ices at New York University. 


Н. С. Ілмоскем of San Francisco State 
College is spending this year in Italy as a 
Fulbright lecturer in educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Rome. 


Perer J. Narorr has resigned from the 
Vocational Counseling Service, VA Hos- 
pital, Montrose, New York, to become Pro- 
gram Director, St. Germaine's Home, Peeks- 
kill, New York, and Program Consultant 
to the Director, Department of Child Care, 
the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York. 


Sara EDEN, Assistant Editor of the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal and APGA's 
Publications Manager, has resigned her 
position to join the editorial staff of the 
Human Resources Research Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICAN 
CurruRE by Harold W. Bernard. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1957. 


Te BOOK, written for the generalist rather 
than the specialist, provides an overall 
view of adolescent development. Although 
research studies are used and documented, 
the presentation is not so technical and in 
some areas not so detailed as that of Cole, 
Horrocks, and some others who write on the 
psychology of adolescence. 

The book covers most important concepts 
and problems related to adolescence. It is 
divided into four parts. Part One con- 
siders the meaning of adolescence, some de- 
velopmental principles, and the needs and 
special problems of adolescents in the 
American culture. Part Two deals with 
adolescent development in terms of physical, 
intellectual, emotional, socioeconomic, and 
cultural factors with special attention being 
given to home and school influences. Part 
Three covers interests, ethical values, patho- 
logical reactions, and heterosexual adjust- 
ments. Part Four considers continuation 
of the maturing process beyond the teen 
Pga; in particular with regard to marriage, 
lifework, and citizenship. 

The scope of the book is broad, and some 
topics are treated in relation to development 
during childhood and adulthood, as well as 
during adolescence. Some discussions are 
very general, bordering on the platitudi- 
nous; but this is a weakness that an author 
may find difficult to avoid when writing for 
an audience as varied as the one Bernard 
has chosen—“parents, counselors, teachers, 
and those in late adolescence who will soon 
assume adult roles." 

It is stated in the preface that “the major 
emphasis is on the force of culture in creat- 
ing the problems" of adolescents, but at 
times cultural factors seem somewhat neg- 
lected. In the discussion of factors con- 
tributing to delin uency, for example, some 
members of racial minorities are pictured 
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as being handicapped by lack of financial 
security, lack of parental protection, and 
lack of acceptance by members of other 
groups. Consideration is not given, how- 
ever, to differences in mores and values that 
may underlie rejection and discrimination 
expressed against minority group members. 
Attention is also not given to the variations 
in cultural backgrounds of families and 
neighborhoods that may create conflicts for 
some adolescents who find themselves caught 
between two worlds. ч 

'Тһеге is a definite guidance emphasis 
throughout the book. A number of con- 
cepts and techniques important in student 
personnel work are presented, at times in 
the form of suggestions for the guidance of 
teachers interested in the guidance of 
adolescents. As he promises in the opening 
chapter, the author consistently holds an 
optimistic view of the adolescent and re- 
peatedly stresses the need for a confidential 
attitude and faith in youth if adolescents 
are to be understood and aided in progress 
toward maturity. Much attention is given 
to developmental tasks, the past and pres- 
ent being described as preparation for the 
developmental tasks to come. Hence, it is 
not surprising that the book closes with a 
brief description of the developmental tasks 
of old age. 

An extensive bibliography is given in the 
back part of the book, and each chapter is 
followed by a collection of study and review 
items and a list of supplementary reading 
and audio-visual materials. Good use is 
made of charts, graphs, tables, and photo- 
graphs; but almost no use is made of illus- 
trative material in the way of “behavior 
samples.” The omission, however, of case 
history material is intentional because, Ber- 
nard says, the case approach “may lead to 
an ill-founded feeling of understanding and 
competence” and cause the reader to over- 
look the fact that each adolescent “is a case 
in himself, not to be duplicated in a text.” 
Many readers, however, may perceive more 
clearly than they might otherwise the 
uniqueness of the individual when use is 
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made of illustrations from many case his- 
tories, as we find done in Wattenberg's 
The Adolescent Years. 

Because of its comprehensive nature and 
the fact that adolescence is considered in 
relation to development at all stages of 
growth, Bernard's book should have inter- 
est for educators working below and above 
the secondary-school level, as well as for 
high-school workers. The systematic pres- 
entation of the material and the informal 
style of writing help to make it a good text- 
book for an introductory course in the 
study of adolescence.— JANE WARTERS, School 
of Éducation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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Epucation AND Human MOTIVATION, by 
H. Harry Giles. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957. Pp. 108, $300. 


| WAS THE purpose of the author of this 
short volume to present a theory of hu- 
man motivation, susceptible to experimental 
testing, which may be applied to all the 
sciences and professions dealing with human 
beings. In this way, he hopes that a unifica- 
tion of already known data may take place, 
and that research in various disciplines may 
be brought to focus on issues соттоп to 
them all. But not only a theory of motiva- 
tion is proposed here. Giles has attempted 
to relate his concept of basic human mo- 
tives to a system of values, to be used as a 
criterion for the establishment of goals in 
education and politics. 

Following closely the philosophical for- 
mulation of John Dewey, Giles sees in the 


t concept of growth both the fundamental 


source of motivation in all living organisms, 
and the universal value underlying all other 
human goals. In the six papers comprising 
this volume, he first proposes his general 
theory, then examines its applications in 
the biological, psychological, and social sci- 
ences, and concludes with a program for 
further study in the field of human relations. 

The underlying motive, growth, is defined 
as increasing adequacy of structure and 
function, for first survival, and then fulfill- 
ment of the purpose of the organism by the 
realization of its potentialities. By postu- 
lating growth as dhe basic dynamism of all 
organisms, Giles appears to be opposing 
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hedonistic or stimulus-response theories of 
motivation, though he states that the find- 
ings of the Behaviorists may find a place in 
his system as special cases of growth. The 
libido theory of motivation can also be sub- 
sumed under the growth concept, by postu- 
lating—as Giles does—that sex 1s an impor- 
tant area in which human beings strive to 
grow and realize their capacities. Aggres- 
sion, dominance, and drives for status, Giles 
conceives of as springing, not from an in- 
herited death-wish or destructive instinct, 
but from the need to attain that status which 
affords the greatest opportunity for personal 
fulfillment. 

In his view of the drive toward growth 
and self-fulfillment as basic to human moti- 
vation, Giles is close to the theoretical base 
of Carl Rogers, whom he mentions as con- 
tributing to his thinking. Carrying his ap- 
proach into the biological area, Giles ar- 
rives at a view of the organism as strivin 
for selE-realization which appears identica 
with that of Kurt Goldstein. 

The chief condition of growth is described 
as belonging: the individual must be ca- 
pable, first of adjusting to his physical and 
social environment, then of bringing about 
changes in the environment which will 
afford him opportunity for growth. The 
security of belonging, in a social sense is a 
necessary condition of growth through 
learning; yet the requirements of the group 
may be such that the individual must give 
up opportunities for personal growth in 
favor of group belonging. Human societies 
differ greatly in the extent to which they 
offer individuals scope for growth. 

Evaluating human societies by the cri- 
terion of opportunity for individual growth, 
Giles follows Dewey in his faith that democ- 
racy is the most desirable form of social 
organization; the extension and strengthen- 
ing of democratic functioning of govern- 
mental and other institutions, he sees as a 
suitable goal for professional workers in the 
field of human relations. 

"The unlimited optimism of this view is, 
of course, implicit in the philoso phy of 
Dewey. Perhaps the chief reason for the 
irritation with Dewey's philosophy, particu- 
larly in its application to education, which 
has been in evidence in the recent reaction 
against "progressive education," is the in- 
sistence on human potentialities for intel- 
lectual and emotional growth, without 
sufficient regard for the limitations of such 
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growth. Giles devotes considerable space 
to developing the thesis that the potential 
capacities of any organism are only partially 
realized in any given environment; that, by 
affording new opportunities for growth, new 
structures and functions are permitted to 
develop which permit the organism to exer- 
cise its latent potentialities, and so to fulfill 
itself. In human terms, this would mean 
that, with unlimited opportunity for self- 
fulfillment, the individual would develop 
far beyond the level possible in any human 
society known at present. 

On the other hand, Giles mentions, but 
with relatively little emphasis, that out of 
necessity, to maintain personal identity, or- 
ganisms tend to seek stability; after each 
experience, there is a tendency to return to 
the earlier condition; and that this inertial 
tendency, when exaggerated, can be a hin- 
drance to development. To professionals in 
the field of education, guidance, and psy- 
chotherapy, who are daily concerned with 
individuals whose resistance to growth poses 
serious problems for themselves and for soci- 
ety, and with those who have not been able 
to maintain a stable sense of personal iden- 
tity, the conflict between the drives toward 
growth and toward stability of self deserve 
more than a passing reference. 

Those who are acquainted with Giles’ 
thinking, and the work of the New York 
University Center for Human Relations 
Studies, of which he is the director, only 
through this volume, will find his proposi- 
tions, suggested for scientific testing, are far 
from the form of hypotheses which can be 
either proved or rejected. Such statements 
as "Prediction is essential and impossible” 
or “Teaching is a reflexive verb only” can 
be explained, perhaps, but not, in a logical 
sense, proved or disproved. There are im- 
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portant research implications in the theory 
presented here; but, in the estimation of 
this reader, they remain largely implicit. 
The main effect of this book is to broaden % 
the thinking of the professional reader; it 
does not tell him how to carry the concepts 
set forth here into either practice or re- 
search._SHIRLEY WINSTON, Floral Park, 
New York. 
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READING ABILITY AND HIGH SCHOOL DROP- 
ours, by Ruth C. Penty. New York; 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
1956 Pps 93. $2.75. 


N MANY ways, the high school drop-out is 
the most provocative student in school 
because he challenges the school’s program, 
defies its indispensability, and threatens its 
peace of mind. He is, in fact, the test of the” 
philosophy of education of the community 
and faculty alike. Our point of view about 
him and our actions on his behalf will have 
added significance in the near future when 
the high school will be caught in the vise 
of rising enrollments and industry's de- 
mands for increasing numbers of highly 
skilled graduates. 

Ruth Penty's slender book presents not 
only a point of view about him but a picture 
of him. Three to one, he will have been а 
poor reader rather than a good reader. He 
will have left school in the tenth grade with 
unrealized potential for improving his read- 
ing in most instances; he will probably have 
had little special help in reading in high 
school, and above all he will have left with- 
out having his interests engaged or his need 
to belong met. In contrast to him, the poor 
reader who stayed to graduate will have 
found other satisfactions in school than aca- 
demic success and he will have been encour- 
aged to remain by someone, a parent, 
teacher, or counselor. 

In addition, Dr. Penty reports action fol- 
lowing her research in the institution of a 
reading program. While the results are still 
inconclusive their trend is heartening, an 
some of the facts reported indicate possible 
methods of attack and potential problems to 
be encountered. Not the least of the au- 
thor's contributions are such subtle insights 
as: "Several of the teachers do not yet fecl 
secure in helping boys and girls in small 
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groups within the classroom situation, (p. 
70) or later, "It is understandable that the 
secondary school teacher may question 
whether the teaching of reading is his re- 
sponsibility and not alone that of the ele- 
mentary school teacher" (p. 76). 

'The poor readers who dropped out and 
those who remained to graduate speak elo- 
quently in the reported interviews. Their 
words reveal the importance of personal 
satisfaction in school, and illuminate the 
shutter that falls between the school and 
the leaver when he packs his books and 
gives his "reasons." Though Dr. Penty 
makes a strong case for reading she makes 
a stronger case for personal relationships. 

There are implications here for teacher 
education, human relations, and public un- 
derstanding as well as for school administra- 
tion and the program of education. 

In presenting what appears to be an in- 
structional problem primarily, Dr. Penty 
has presented human problems and in pro- 
posing instructional remedies she pleads for 
a guidance point of view and guidance 
measures. The inter-relationship between 
instruction and guidance is an inescapable 
corollary to her main thesis. She has re- 
vealed the poor reader as a feeling, thinking 
person whose academic failure was neither 
deliberate nor enjoyable but was instead 
wasteful and probably unnecessary. What 
she suggests should affect the school pro- 
gram so that it may indeed become indis- 
pensable and so that sensitive educators 
may enjoy peace of mind.—BLANCHE B. 
PAUrsoN, Chicago Public Schools. 
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AGEING IN Inpustry, by Е. LeGros Clark 
and Agnes C. Dunne. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1956. 


Ш. A RATHER complex system of analy- 
sis based on data from the 1921, 1931, 
and 1951 decennial censuses of Great 
Britain, the authors of this book have at- 
tempted to develop estimates concerning 
"survival rates" for workers in their "mid- 
sixties" in 32 major occupational fields in 
British industry This book presents a 
highly technical, statistical treatment of a 
complicated problem. 3 
Briefly stated, the primary contributions 
of the book are: (1) to suggest and try out 
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several different statistical approaches to the 
analysis of census, occupational data on an 
age basis; (2) to point up the limitations of 
such approaches; and (3) to describe a 
variety of other factors which need to be 
explored in much greater depth if accurate 
estimates of “survival rates” are to be de- 
veloped. 

Among the wide range of occupations in- 
cluded in the study are, for example, 
farmers; coal miners; heavy metal workers; 
construction workers; precision workers in 
jewelry, clocks, and watches; transportation 
workers; signalmen; salespersons; and 
workers in wholesale trade. 

The basic statistical approach used in- 
volves a concept of “moving cohorts” of 
workers in an occupational group by age 
from one decennial census period to 
another, comparing such estimates to the 
numbers reported as actually employed in 
the next census period, subtracting the one 
from the other and then adjusting for 
deaths, retirements, and movement out of 
the occupational field. Age-group ratios are 
also computed for each occupation for two 
different age groups and three census 
periods. And finally, changes in the age 
structure of each occupation for the 1931 
and 1951 census periods are secured by cal- 
culating percentage increases for five age 
breakdowns in each occupation. 

The “survival rate” for each occupation 
derived from these data is an estimate as to 
the “proportion of men who reach their 
mid-sixties in a given job who are physically 
capable of remaining on the same job into 
their late sixties, or even in some cases be- 
yond.” The rates by occupation range from 
75 to 85 per cent among precision watch- 
makers, jewelry workers, and musical instru- 
ment makers to 5 to 15 per cent of the coal 
miners working “at the face” and of the 
signalmen on railroads. 

Generally, the authors seem to assume 
that a declining number or proportion of 
workers age 65 and over in an occupation 
means that those reaching age 65 are no 
longer physically able to do the work. This 
does not necessarily follow. They go on to 
explain that mechanization of certain occu- 
pations affects “survival rates” along with 
the introduction of “superannuation,” 
which is the British term for private pension 

lans. 

All of this assumes a more orderly and 
reasoned process than actually seems to 
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cussion of aptitudes. Illustrations are ap- 
propriately chosen from beginning jobs. 
‘There is a hint that individual needs are 
important in choosing a career. A later 
chapter discusses basic needs but does not 
relate them to occupational choice. Chap- 
ter 24 presents a good elementary discussion 
of emotional maturity. 

The book offers an unusual combination 
of subject matter. The first 20 chapters 
deal with self-appraisal, occupational choice 
and үрп for employment. The last 
13 chapters discuss “all-round living, per- 
sonalsocial relationships, 
thinking and living." 

"There is not much occupational informa- 
tion in the book, and what there is leaves 
something to be desired. Chapter 5 men- 
tions several sources of occupational infor- 
mation without adequate warning of the 
bias that may be encountered in some of 
them. Chapter 15 on homemaking recog- 
nizes no disadvantages. In the discussion of 
military service there is no mention of the 


and creative 
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legal provisions for alternate service by 
conscientious objectors. The National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors in 
Washington, D. C., is not included in the 
sources of further information. The recruit- 
ing office is mentioned as an acceptable 
source of information for guidance purposes. 

Chapter 21 repeats the popular fallacy 
that all workers want to find “self-expres- 
sion” in “creative” work, and that special- 
ization of labor makes monotony inevitable. 
The research of the past fifty years to the 
contrary is not mentioned. 

The same chapter advises that "avocations 
should be different from your regular work” 
and does not mention evidence available 
since 1935 that many workers find their 
preferred recreations in activities that are 
remarkably similar to their jobs. 

Despite an impressive list of 6 authors, 3 
editorial assistants, 14 advisors, and 80 con- 
sultants, there appears on page 63 the state- 
ment that the dial telephone “practically 
cancels out the position . . . of telephone 
operator.” The same error is repeated on 
page 228. Actually, although the Bell Tele- 
phone system is now 80 per cent converted 
to dial operation, there are more telephone 
operators employed today than there were 
in 1920 when the first dial phone was in- 
stalled. At that time there were 115,000 
operators. In August 1955 there were 237,- 
000. Today nearly every large telephone 
exchange in the country is actively recruit- 
ing high school graduates to be trained as 
operators. 

The teacher of Occupations can find a 
more accurate text than this.—RORERT 
Норроск, New York University. 
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